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THIRD PERIOD 


OP TIIE 

PHILOSOPHY OP THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 


MODEM PHILOSOPHY. 

§ 107. By Modern Philosophy is meant philosophy since the discon- 
tinuance of its condition of subserviency to theology (which character- 
ized it in its scholastic form), in its gradual development into an inde- 
pendent science, having for its subject the essence and laws of nature 
and mind, — as enriched and deepened by prior growths, and exerting 
an influence upon contemporaneous investigations in positive science 
and upon social life, and being in ton reacted upon by these. Its 
chief divisions are: 1. The Transitional Period, beginning with the 
renewal of Platonism ; 2. The epoch of Empiricism, Dogmatism, and 
Skepticism, from Bacon and Descartes to the Encyclopedists and 
II ume; and 3. The epoch of the Kantian Criticism and of the systems 
issuing from it, from Kant till the present time. 

Besides tlic authors of the comprehensive historical works cited above, Vol 1 , § 4, p. 8 seq. (Brucker, 
Tiedemann, Buhle in his Lehrbuch der Gesch der Philos , Tennemann, Ernst Remhold, Ritter, Hegel, and 
others), the following, m particular, treat of modern philosophy' — Johann Gottlieb Bulile, Geschichte der 
neueren Philosophic seit der Epoche der Wiederherstellung der Wissenschaften , Gottmgcn, 1800-1805, forms 
the sixth division of the “ Geschichte der Eunste und Wissenschaften seit der Wiederherstellung derselben Ins 
arts Ends des acktzpfmten Jahrhunderts other divisions of which weie prepared by J. G Eichhom, A H. 
L, Heeren, A. G. Kastner, 3? Murhard, J G Hoyer, J. F. Gmelin, and J. D Pionllo. Immanuel Hermann. 
Pichte, Beitrage zur CharaMeristih der neuern Philosophy Sulzbach, 1820, 2d ed , «*&,, 1841. Joh Ed. 
Erdmann, Versuch emer wissenschaftlichen Darstellung der Geschichte der neuern Philosophies Riga und 
Leipsic, 1834-53; cf the second Vol of Erdmann’s Grwndriss der Geschichte der Philosophy Berlin, I860; 
2d ed , 1870 XTmtoire de la philosophic allemande depuis Leibnitz jusqu" 1 a nos jours, par le baron Barchou 
de Pcnhoen, Pans, 1836. Hermann TJlrici, Geschichte und Entile der Prmciplen der neuern Philosophic , 
Leipsic, 1815. J. H P Oischmgcr, Speculative Entwickelung der Mauptsysteme der neuern Philosophic , 
ron Descartes bis Hegel, Schaffhausem 1833-54 Kuno Fischer, Geschichte der neuern Philosophy 
Mannheim, 1854 seq. ; 2d ed , Vol I , Parts 1 and 2, ib , 1865 ; Vol. II., «£>., 1867. Carl Sehaarcohmidti 



PHILOSOPHY OF MODERN TIMES — ITS THREE PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS. 


Der Entwitikelvngsgang der neuern Speculation, als Einleitung in die Philosophic der Geschichte Intisch 
dargestellt , Bonn, 1857 Julius Schuller (Leipsic, 1811-1-1) tieaLs especially of the History ol Natural 
Philosophy since the time of Bacon. Julius Baumann treats of tlie doctuncs of space, tunc, and mathe- 
matics m modern philosophy (JJeber die Lehien von Raum, ZeU uml MathematiL m del noueren Philosophic, 
Berlin, 1808-69). Ludwig Noack has vuitten on tho Christian Mystics since the age of the ReJormation 
(Komgsberg 1853), and on the English, French, and German Free-Thinkers (Bern, 1853-55), Will Eilw 
Hartpole Lecky, History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism m Europe, tbt and Sid tds 
London, 1805, 3d ed , 18GC [New York, 1865] , (German translation, by Ilomi Jolowioz, under the title. * 
Geschichte der ElUu/ung, etc, 2 vols , Leipsic, 1867-G8). C£ II. Dean, The His ton/ of Civilization, New 
York and London, 1869 The history of Ethics in modem times is specially discussed bj J. Mattel, Riston e 
des doctrines morales et politiques des trois dermers siccles, runs, 1836, H F W Itmrichh, Gesch der 
Rechts- und Staatspnncipien sea der Reformation, Leipsic, 1848-52, I Derm Fichte, Inc plains Lehiai von 
Recht, Staat und Sitte seit der Mate des 18 Jahrhunderts, Leipsic, 1850, F. VoiLmdcr, (leech u htc der philos 
Moral, Rechts- und Staatslehre der Englander und Franzosen nut Emschlim des Mat chiavcet, Mm. burg, 
1855 [Sir J. Mackintosh, Gen. View of progress of Eth. Phil , etc., Lond , 3d ed . 18(52 , Phil , 1832 , W. 
Whewoll, Lectures on Hist, of Mor Phil, m Eng, Lond , 1852; R, Blakey, llmt oi Mor. Science, 2d ed., 
Ediii , 1836 ] Simon S. Laurie, Motes Expository and Critical on Certain British Theories of Morals, Edin- 
burgh, 1868 Robert von Mohl(m his Gesch undLitt der Staatsivisscnschaften, m Mo >w<Jra,\ >h i en da? ges tcllt, 
Vols I.-III , Erlangen, 1855-58), and J. C Bluntschh ( Gesch des allgem, Staat srerlits und do Poll hi sat dem 
16. Jahrh. bis aur Gegenwart, Munich 1864; Vol 1. Hist of Seicnc s, elc.) treat also oi the philosophical 
theories of politics. Tho History of JEstheties in Germany, by D. Lotze, occupies the seventh \olume of 
the Gesch dej' TFi&s in Deutschland , Munich, 1868. 

Important contributions to the history of philosophy arc contained in various works on the hr tory of litera- 
ture, such as Gervmus’ Geschichte der poetischen Nattonallitteratur der Deutschen, Hillebi ami’s G> v hh htc tier 
deutschen Wationallitteratut sett Lessing, Julian Schmidt’s Geschichte des geistigm Lebens In Deutschland ion 
Leibnitz bis avf Lessing's Tod , and Gesch der deutschen Litt . seit Less tn(fs Tode, and Gesch der franc Lit tend nr 
seit der Revolution im Jahr 1789, Aug Koberstcm’s Grundrm der Gesch. der deutschen Mationaliutcratur , 
Herm, Hcttner’s Litteraturgesch des 18 Jahrhunderts, also m works on the history of pedagogics, — Rich us 
those by Karl von Raumer, Karl Schmidt, and others, — the State and law (see above), and on theology and 
the natural sciences Abundant literary references may bo found m Gumposch, Die philos But. der 
Deutschen von 1400 bis 1850, Regensburg 1851, as also mthe other works cited above, Vol I., §4 Woikb 
relating to particular epochs, especially to the most modem philosophy, since the time of Kant, u ill be men- 
tioned below. 

Unity, servitude, freedom — these are the three stages through which the philosophy 
of the Christian era has passed, in its relation to ecclesiastical theology The stage 
of freedom corresponds with the general character of the modern era, which seeks 
to restore, in place of medieval antagonisms, harmonious unity (cf above, Vol. I , 5 

and 72). Freedom of thought in respect of form and substance has been secured 
gradually by modem philosophy. The first movement in this direction consisted in a 
mere exchange of authorities, or in the reproduction of other ancient systems than that 
of Aristotle, without such modification and such adaptation to now and changed condi- 
tions, as the scholastics had effected in the system of Aristotle. Then followed the era 
of independent investigation m the realm of nature, and finally, also, in the realm 
of mind. There was a transitional period marked by the endeavor of philosophy to 
become independent The second epoch, the epoch of Empiricism and Dogmatism, 
was charactenzed by methodical investigations and comprehensive systems, which 
were based on the confident belief that the knowledge of natural and spiritual reality 
was independently attainable by means of experience or thought alone. Skepticism 
prepared the way for the third stadium in the history of modern philosophy, which was 
founded by Criticism. According to the critical philosophy, the investigation of the 
cognitive faculty of man is the necessary basis for all strictly scientific philosophizing, 
wad the result arrived at by it is, that thought is incompetent to the cognition of the 
real world in its true nature, and that it must be restricted to the world of phenomena, 
l>eyond which the only guide is man’s moral consciousness. This result has been 
denied oy the following systems, although these systoms are all lineal descendants from 
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the Kantian philosophy, which is still of immediate (not merely of historical) signifi- 
cance for the philosophy of the present day. + 

* There are some who have sought to discover a complete parallelism between the progress of develop- 
ment of ancient and that of modem philosophy, asserting, in general, that essentially the same philosophical 
problems have always recurred, and that the result of all attempts at their solution has been, without the 
intervention of some special modifying cause, essentially the same But both these pre-suppositions have 
only a limited truth. Through the progressing development of philosophy itself, and through the diverse 
forms assumed by the forces which stand with it in relations of recipiocal action and reaction, especially by 
religion, the State, the arts, and the positive sciences, new philosophical problems have arisen, which may 
indeed be designated in the same general way with those which first arose, but which give to the later sys- 
tems, as a whole, a very materially different stamp. (The analogy between the studies pursued before and 
contemporaneously with the philosophy of any given period, and this philosophy itself, is a subject specially 
discussed by A Helffench, m Die Analog ten m der Philosophy em Gedenlblatt auf Fiihtds Grab, 
Berlin, 1SG2 ) But still more than the character of isolated systems, is the older of their appearance depend 
cut on the existence or non-existence of eaiher philosophies and on external influences, so that sometimes, 
indeed, m the succession of single systems, but only in slight measure in the whole progress of development, 
an essential agreement is manifest. While ancient philosophy began with cosmology and then confined its 
attention chiefly to logic and ethics, together with physics, at last substantially concentrating all its interest 
on theology, modern philosophy found all these branches already existing and was developed under their 
influence, as also under that of the existing foims of State and Church, which, on the other hand, weie to an 
important extent determined by the influence of ancient philosophy ; the progress of modern philosophy has 
consisted m the gradual emancipation and deepening of the philosophizing spirit The modern mind (as Kuno 
Fischer — who assumes for the period of transition a parallelism in reverse order with the line of development 
of ancient philosophy— justly remarks, Ge&ch. der neueren Philos , 2d ed , Manheim, 1805, I., 1. p. 82) seeks 
“to find a way out of the theological conception of the world, with whicli it is filled, to the problems of cos- 
mology 11 Modem philosophy has from the beginning owed its existence in far greater measure to an 
interest in theology (though not for the most part to an mteiest m the specifically ecclesiastical form of 
theology) than did ancient philosophy previous to the time of Neo-Platomsm Still it may fairly be said that 
independent philosophical inqmiy, in modem as in ancient times, was first directed chiefly to external 
nature ; then, m addition, to man as such, m his relation to nature and to God , and finally (especially ir 
Spinoza, Schelhng, and Hegel) to the Absolute. Oomad Hermann (in his ‘ ' Der pragmatische Zusammenhang 
vi der Geschichte der Philosophy Diesden, 1863 11 — which work, however, also contains many arbitrary com- 
parisons) indicates the following parallel, which is worthy of notice, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle; ICant, 
Hegel, the Empiricism of to-day The analogy (often previously noticed also by others) between Socrates and 
ICant is found m the fact that for both of these thinkers, man— not the individual man m his individual 
peculiarity, but man viewed with reference to the universal and abiding elements of his nature — is the 
theoretical and practical measure of things ; the analogy exists unmistakably, although the common formula 
under which the doctrines of the two philosophers can be brought applies to each in very different senses. 
The companson of Hegel to Plato is indeed, with reference to the substance of their respective doc 
trines, only partially justified; only in so far, namely, as both concede to thought an objective truth, 
while on the other hand it is not pertinent, m so far as Plato gives to the idea a ttanscendent existence, while 
Hegel represents it as immanent in the phenomenal world (whence the favorite conception by Hegelians 
of Hegel as the modern Aristotle appears as the more appropriate one). But m respect of the methods 
involved, the companson is indeed just, smee the Hegelian dialectic, like the Platonic doctrine, and still more 
than the latter, places the knowledge of the ideas m dualistzc contrast with empirical knowledge, while posfc- 
Hegehan scientific Empiricism strives to overcome this dualism, and by exact investigation founded on 
experience to bnng the rational reign of law m nature and mmd within the sphere of ascertained knowledge. 
In respect of the whole historical development of philosophy, the parallels diawn by Kuno v Reichlm- 
Meldegg (m his opnscnle : Der Parcillelismus der alien und neuen Philosophic , akadem Habiliiationssohrift, 
Lcipflic and Heidelberg, 1865) contain much that is plausible and interesting. This author distinguishes 
“ three necessary stand-points, derivable from the nature of the human cognitive faculty, and lecogmzable as 
the same in antiquity and in modern times .* the objective and the subjective stand-points and the stand-point of 
identity,” which, whenever a people (or a class of peoples) philosophizes, must succeed each other in the 4 4 revolu- 
tion of thought ” as the 44 stadia of commencement, development, and compromise ” The author regards the first 
as represented m Greek philosophy by the natural philosophers from Thales to Democritus; the second by the 
Sophists, Socrates and the disciples of Socrates, by Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, Epicureans, and Skeptics ; 
and the third by the Neo-Platomsts ; but in modern philosophy the objective tendency is, he says, accom- 
panied by the subjective m the first period, which extends to the last philosophers before Hume and Kant ; the 
second period, to which Hume, Kant, and Fichte belong, is cliaracteuzed by subjectivism ; and the third. 
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TIIE EPOCH OF TRANSITION TO INDEPENDENT INVESTIGATION. 

§ 108. The first division of Modern Philosophy is characterized 
by the transition from mediaeval dependence on the authority of 
the Church and of Aristotle, first, to the independent choice of 
authorities, and then to the beginnings of original and uncontrolled 

founded by Schelling and Hegel, by the fetand-pomt of identity K v. Reichlm-Meldogg competes 
sopaiatoly, the philosophers of the “period ol preparation ” down to Bacon, to the oldest Gioelt philosophers, 
and, m particular, Bruno to the Eleatics, — though confessing that Itcio tlio bimilanty m only imperfect, ho 
compares Descartes to Socrates, i he fii st Cai tesians to the impel loot disciples of Soot ales, Rpino/n, again, lotho 
Eleatics, Leibnitz to Plato, Locke to the Stoics, the period of “ enlightenment ” to fcht' S< tplnst i< pm tod, 1 lump to 
Cnmeades, and Kant to Aristotle , but adds that Kant was, “as it were, the Anstotleof modem time* gxovin in- 
trospective, the great experimental in the field oi mind, 1 ’ and that the A astute ban doetimo was an 1 objt < live 
Idealism,” while Kant's was “subjective ideal Cntieibin, ” Schelling, finally, attempted to solve the opposition 
of ideal and real m the same way m which the Neo-Platonists attempted the same, namely, ftom the stand 
point of identity, and Hegel completed ScheUing’s philosophy of the Absolute; yet for Hegel the finite was 
not an unexplained declension from the infinite; on the conti ary, Hegel’s “pure being” contained m itself 
the universal immanent principle of motion and development Hegel was a “Hoi acinus of the mind ” 
Hetbart is to Spinoza what the Atoimsts were to the Eleatics Since, adds B -M , the stand-point of identil y, 
which transcends the limit of human knowledge, is scientifically impossible, the highest attainable point lor 
philosophy is Subjectivism; the Kantian philosophy was the tcimmation and completion of the German 
philosophy of mind This attempt to discover a gencial parallelism is suggestive and instinctive, but m 
numerous respects not convincing By the “objective stand-pomt” is cithei undex stood Mmpfj the prevalent 
direction of philosophical inquiry to the external world, and by the “ subjective stand point ” tin* prevalent 
direction of inquiry to the mind , or, by the former, the doctrine that the Subject has its t-omce m the Object,, 
and by the latter, the doctrine that the Object has its source m the Subject — which doctrines, again, admit of 
various modifications and may be intensified to the extreme assertions thoio is nothing but mind, — nothing 
exists besides matter , from both doctrines should be distinguished, besides the “ stand-point of ulentit \ at k a ,t 
that of Bualjsm Kant and Fichte, and m a certain way Hume also, are ropi csont itiv es of (c< >mj flote or neat 3y 
complete) Subjectivism in the senRc of a definite doctrine ; but a doctrine homogeneous with this cannot be as- 
cribed to the middle period of Greek philosophy, but only a prevalent direction of philosophical interest tow at ds 
the Subject, which tendency was least exclusive in the case of the very philosophers who were most distinguished 
m this period, Plato and Aristotle, who also took up again and independently developed physics, which the 
Sophists and Socrates had mfc in the background; to “Subjectivism,” as illustrated m K apt’s doetimo, 
Aristotle offers rather a contrast than an analogy Kant has more in common with Socialite than with 
Aristotle, and from this fact as a starting-point it is possible to follow out certain analogies bMkwarcls and 
forwards But if the parallelism is to end with the assertion of an analogy between Schell m g $#jp Hegel and 
the Neo-Platomsts,— -an assertion which certainly has much to recommend it. chiefly on account, ol the 
similar attitude of the parties compared with reference to positive religion, — it would seem that Kant should 
be paralleled m his piactical philosophy with the Stoics, and mhis doctrine of cognition with the Skeptic* ; 
Locke with Aristotle, Leibnitz with Plato, Spinoza with the Meganans (on account of his pending of Ethics 
with the metaphysical principle of unity), Descartes with Socrates, the natural filers fiom Telesius to 

Bacon with the ancient natural philosophers from Thales to Democritus , and also the Florctni me i’latomsth, as 
forerunners of independent philosophical inquiry, say, with the priests of the Oiphic mysteries, if, for the rest, 
the institution of such parallelisms, however skilfully executed, did not necessarily involve much that is only 
half true, whereby they inevitably degenerate into the trivial. The companions to which the institution 
of such parallelisms gives occasion, may, if points of difference are pointed out with the same care as points 
of similarity, have a high scientific value, but mark rather the transition from the historical ap 
preciation of systems to critical reflection concerning the same, than the stage of historical appreciation 
itself. 
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investigation, yet without a complete emancipation of the new philo- 
sophical efforts from the domination of the mediaeval spirit, and with 
no rigidly methodical development of independent systems. 

Of the intellectual movement m the transition-period, Jules Joly treats, in Hzstoire du mouvement 
mtellectuel au 13 me s'ecle et pendant la premiere partie du lime, Pans, 1S60 Cf. the works cited 
§§ 109, 110, and 111. 

§ 109. Among the events which introduced the transition from the 
Middle Ages to modern times, the earliest was the revival of classical 
studies. This revival was negatively occasioned by the one-sided char- 
acter and the gradual self -dissolution of scholasticism, and positively 
by the remains of ancient art and literature in Italy — which were 
more and more appreciated as material prosperity increased — and by 
the closer contact of the Western world, especially of Italy, with 
Greece, particularly after the flight of large numbers of learned 
Greeks to Italy, at the time when the Turks were threatening Europe 
and had taken Constantinople. The invention of the art of printing 
facilitated the spread of literary culture. The first important result 
in the field of philosophy of the renewed connection of Western Eu- 
rope with Greece, was the introduction of the Platonic and Neo- 
Platonic philosophies into the West, their enthusiastic reception, and 
the attempt by means of these to supplant the scholastic- Aristotelian 
philosophy. Gemistus Pletho, the jDassionate disputant of the Aris- 
totelian doctrine, Bessarion, the more moderate Platonist, and Mar- 
silius Picinus, the meritorious translator of Plato and Plotinus, were 
the most important of the renewers of Platonism. On the other hand, 
by returning to the original text, and by preferring Greek to Arabian 
commentators, classically educated Aristotelians were enabled to pre- 
sent the doctrine of Aristotle in greater purity than the Scholastics 
had done. In particular, in Northern Italy, where since the four- 
teenth century Averroes had been customarily followed in the in- 
terpretation of Aristotle, the authority of this commentator was 
disputed by a portion of the Aristotelians in favor of the Greek 
interpreters, particularly of Alexander Aphrodisiensis ; but it con- 
tinued to assert itself, especially at Padua, though in more limited 
measure, until near the middle of the seventeenth century. The Aver- 
roistic doctrine, that only the one universal reason common to the 
entire human race is immortal, agreed with the Alexandristic, which 
recognized only the world-ordering divine mind as the active immor- 
tal reason, in the denial of individual immortality ; still, most of the 
representatives of Averroism, especially in the later years of the 
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school, were enabled so to accommodate this doctrine to the require- 
ments of orthodoxy as to avoid a conflict with the Church. The Alex- 
andras, among whom Poinponatius is the most noteworthy, inclined 
to Deism and Naturalism, hut distinguished from philosophical truth 
the theological truth taught by the Church, to which they professed 
submission; the Church, however, condemned the doctrine of the two- 
fold nature of truth. Beside the Platonic and Aristotelian doctrines, 
other philosojfliies of antiquity were also renewed. Telcsius and other 
relatively independent investigators of nature were considerably in- 
fluenced by the doctrines of the earlier of the Greek natural philoso- 
phers^ Stoicism was renewed and developed by Lipsius and others, 
Epicureanism by Gassendi, and Skepticism by Montaigne, Charron, 
Sanchez, Le Yaycr, and others. 

An authentic history of the renewal of classical literature in Italy is contained in 0 irolamo Tnaboschi’s 
Stona della Letteratura Itahana , 13 Vols , Modena, 1772-82, edition in 1(> Vols , Milan, 1822-2(5 , see espe- 
cially Tom VI , 1, and VII , 2 (Vols VII. and. XI of the Milan edition); the same bubjeot is also tiealed by 
Arnold Heim. Ludw. Ileeren, Geschichte des Stadiums der claw. Litteratur sett clem Wiederaujleben dor 
WissensUi often, 2 Vols., G6tfc, 1797-1803 (cf. his llist. of Class. Lit m the Middle Ages); Enist Aug 
Erhard, Gesck des Wiederaufbl likens wiss. Bildung , vomehmhch m Deutschland , Magdeburg, 1 828-412; K 
Hagen, Deutschland's Utt und rehg Verhultnisse im, Beformahonszeitalter, Eilangcn, 1811-44; new edition, 
edited by his son, Herman Hagen, 8 Vols, Frankfort-on-the-Mam, 1808, Ernest Renan, Averroes et TAr<r- 
roisme, Par , 1852, p. 255 scq. ; Guillaume Favre, Melanges cl' hist htt , Geneva, 1850 ; Georg Voigt, I)<e 
Wiederbelebung des classischen Altherthums , Berhn, 1859 , Jacob Burclchardt, Die Cultur der I'cnaismuce tn 
Itahen (particularly the thud section on Die WiederemoecJcimg des Alterthums ), Basel, 3800, 2d ed , 38(59 ; Joh 
Friccir Schroder, Das Wiedera afbluhen der class. Studien m Deutschland im 15. und zu An fang des 10. Jahr- 
hundei'ts, Halle, 1804. 

On the philosophy of Dante compare A F. Ozanam, Dante ct la philos cathol au XHIme nude, Bans, 
1845. 

On Petrarch, cf J. Bomfas, De Petrarcha philosopho, Paris, 1863 , Maggiolo, Be la philos morale de 
Petrarque, Haney, 18(54 

On the Florentine Academy, cf R Siovokmg, Gott., 1832 G Oemistus Plctho’s ircpl wv ’ApicrortAi]? 
wpos Hkdruiva <$<,«.</> eperctx was prmted at Pans m 1540, and at Basol in 1570 Cf , on Pletho, Leo AUatiU>, 
De Georg us diatnba m Script. Bysant. Par XIV , 1051, pp 388-392, reprinted in Fabric,, Jthbl. Gr. A', 
Hamburg, 1721 (De Georgus , pp 549-817), pp 739-758, ed nov , curante Gottlieb Christ Harless, XII , 
Hamb , 1809 (De Georgus, pp 1-136), pp. 85-102, Bornn, Querelle des philosophes du XV. suclc , m Memo?} os 
de Utterature de VAcad . des Inscriptions , Vol. II , pp 715 seq ; W. Gass., Gcnnadms mid Pletho , Aristotcl* 
imvus und Platonismus in der gnechischen Kirch e , nebst einer Abh. uber die Bcstrettung des Islam im 
Mittelalter, 2 AUh • Gennadii et Plethonis senpta quondam edita etinedita , Breslau, 1811; also, 3IA*J<Wos 
v6fmv avyypa<prjs to. Plethon, trade des lots , ou recueil des fragments, en parkc medits, de cot 

overage, par C. Alexandre, traduction par A. Pelhssier, Paris, 1858, and A. Elhw.cn, Ana lei ten der nidid- 
und neugnech Zitt ,PV 2 : Plethora Denkschnften uber den Peloponnes , Leips , 1800 

The translation of Plato by Morsilius Ficihus was prmted at Florence, 1483-84, and the tiansl of Plotinus, 
by the same, ibid., 1492. His Theologia Platonica , Flor., 1482; complete Works, excepting the translations of 
Plato and Plotinus, Basel, 1576. 

John Pico of Mirandola, Worls, Bologna, 1496. The same, together with the works of his nephew, John 
Francis Pico, Basel, 1572-73 and 1601 Cf. Georg Droydorff, Das System des Joh. Pico von Mirandula und 
Concordia , Marburg, 1858 

Johann Rcuchlm, Capnion sive de verbo mirifico (a conversation between a heathen, a Jew, and a 
Christian), Basel, 1494, Tubingen, 1514 ; De arte cdbbahstica, Ilagenaii, 1517, 1530. On him cf, Meyerhoff, 
Berlin, 18530. 

The best edition of the works of Cinch von Hutton is that prepared by Bucking, Leips , 3858439, 
together with Index bibliographical Huttemanus , Leips., 1858 ; on him cf. D F. Strauss, Leips , 1858450 

Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, De Occulta Phdosophia, Cologne, 1310, 1531-33 , De Ineer - 
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(Undine el Validate Scientiamm (Col , 1527, Par., 1529, Antw., 1530) ; his works were printed at Lyons in 1550 
and 1600, and in German, Stuttgard, 1856. A biography of Agrippa is contained m the first part of P. J. v, 
Bianco’s Ike alts Umversitat Koln , Cologne, 1855 

Laurentms Yalta, Worts, Basel, 1540-43; single works were printed earlier; the conti oversial work 
entitled De dialectica contra Anstoteleos , Venice, 1490 

Rudolph Agncola, Opera, turn Alardi , Cologne, 1539; De dialectica inventions , published in 1480, and 
at Louvam, 1515, Strasburg, 1521, Cologne, 1527, Paris, 1538 

P. Gassendi, J Exercdationum paradoxicarum adv Anstoteleos , Yol I , Grenoble, 1624, Yol. XL, Hague, 
1659, De vita, moribus et doctnna Epicuri , Leyden, 1647, Hague, 1656, Animadverswnes in Diog L. de vita 
etphilos. Epic,, Leyden, 1649; Syntagma pMlos Epicuri, Hague, 1655, 1659: Petri Gassendi opera , Lyons, 
1658, and Plorence, 1727. Of. on him Ph Damiron, m his Mist de la philos . au XVII. siecle , Pans, 1840. 

Michel de Montaigne, Essais , Bourdeaux, 1580, very frequently reprinted , lecently, avec les notes de toua 
les commentateurs , chomes et completes par M J V. Le Clerc , et une nouvelle etude sur M par Prevost- 
Paradol, Pans, 1865 ; on Montaigne see, among others, Eugdne Bimbenet, Les Essais de M dans leurs rap- 
ports avec la legislation moderns, Orleans, 1864 — Piene Charron, De la Sagesse , Bourdcaux, 1601, ed. 
by Ronou&rd, Dijon, 1801 , Trots ventes contra tons les athees , idoldtres, ; mtfs, Mahometans, heretiques et 
schismatiques , Paris, 1594 ; this latter and earlier work is more dogmatic than the former —Francis Sanchez, 
Tractatns de multum et pnma umversall amentia, quod nihil scitur , Lyons, 1581, etc , Tractatus philoso- 
phic!,, Rotterdam, 1649 ; on him cf. Ludwig Gerkrath, Vienna, 1860 — Francois de la Mothe le Yayer, Cinq 
dialogues f aits d V imitation des ancmis par Moratius Tubero, Mons, 1673, etc. ; CEuvres (not including the 
above Dialogues), Pans, 1653, etc. 

In the period at which we have now arrived, increased industrial and commercial 
activity resulted in an increase of material prosperity ; cities arose, and a class of free 
citizens came into existence ; the State was consolidated, and at the courts, among 
the nobility and among the citizens, notwithstanding the continued existence of wars 
and feuds, leisure was found for the adornment of life by the arts of peace. At the 
same time and by a parallel movement there grew up a secular form of culture, as dis- 
tinguished from the previous prevailingly religious type. Poets extolled force and 
beauty; the manly courage which approves itself in severe contests, the delicacy of 
feeling which is conspicuous in the raptures and pains of love, the fervor of devotion, 
the fire of hate, the nobility of loyalty, the ignominy of treason — every natural and 
moral feeling which is developed in the society of man with man, found expression in 
secular poetry in terms fitted deeply to move the heart. This humane culture opened 
up also the sense for ancient poetry and for ancient conceptions of the world and 
of human affairs. The love for ancient art and literature — a sentiment which had 
never been entirely extinguished in Italy — was the first to be reawakened there ; W'th 
the struggles of political parties was connected an intelligent interest in early Romaic 
history; the social life of the rismg burgher-class and of the noble families who 
attained to wealth and power provided the leisure and cultivated the taste necessary 
for a resuscitation of the extant remains of ancient culture. The attention paid to 
Roman literature called forth the desire to know more of the literature of the Greeks, 
a knowledge which in Greece itself was still largely preserved. In the hope of satisfy- 
ing this desire, Greece had been visited long before the approach of the Turks and the 
capture of Constantinople (1458) had led to the emigration of Greek scholars to Italy ; 
the Greek Muses (says Heeren, Gesch. des Studiums der class . Litt seit dem Wiederaujle- 
ben dvr Wissmschaften , Yol. I, p. 283) would have been brought to Italy, if they had 
not fled thither for refuge. 

Dante Alighieri (1205-1821), for whose daring poem on the Last Judgment the 
scholastic combination of Christian theology with the Aristotelian philosophy furnished 
the speculative basis, cultivated Ms sense of poetic form especially by the study of 
Virgil. Francesco Petrarca (July 20, 1304, to July 18, 1374), the singer of love, enter- 
tained the most enthusiastic passion for ancient literature; he was intimately ac 
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quainted with the Roman literature , and by his own labors in the collection of MBS. , 
and by the zeal with which he inspired others to search for and study the works of the 
ancients, he did invaluable seivice for the preservation and propagation of these works 
Petrarch was no friend of Anstotle , Plato suited his taste ; but he had but little 
knowledge of either. He hated the infidel doctrines of Avcnoism lie pi of ei red a 
popular and parenetic philosophy, like that of Cicero and Seneca, to the Aristotelic 
school-philosophy. In the Greek language he was instructed by Bernard Barlaam (died 
1348), whom love for the language and works of Homer, Plato, and Euclid had led 
from Calabria, m whose convents the Greek language had never become unknown, to 
Greece, whence he came as ambassador of the Emperor Andromcus the younger to 
Pope Benedict XII., at Avignon. The instruction which he heie ga\e to Pctraioh, m 
tho year 1339, was indeed, owing to the brief time during which it was continued, 
insufficient; but it became, through the stimulus which Petrarch received therefrom 
and communicated to otheis, the source of extremely important results. A Mend 
of Petrarch was Giovanni Boccacio (John of Cortaldo, 1313-1375), who learned Greek 
more thoroughly from Barlaam’s pupil, Leontius Pilatus, in the years 1300-03 In 
Boccacio the interest in antiquity was alicady accompanied with a belief in the 
non-absolute character of Christianity, the Christian lehgion, according to linn, was 
only relatively true, and was thus on a par with other religions. Boceaciobs lhramcrone 
contains (I. JSfov 3) the story (subsequently lcvived and modified by Lessing, m Ins, 
Nathan) of the three rings, the conception underlying which is found in tho phi- 
losophy of Averroes. On Boccacio’s recommendation, Leontius was appointed by the 
Florentines as a public instructor in the Greek language, with a fixed salary, at then* 
university. He did not indeed accomplish all that was expected of lnm, but the 
example was given and was speedily imitated at other universities Johannes Malpighi 
of Ravenna, a pupil of Petrarch, gave instruction m Latin literature, with gieat success, 
at Padua, and from 1397 on, at Florence. The collecting of manuscripts became more 
and more a matter of pride with the rich and powerful, and the love for studies con- 
nected with antiquity was kindled in ever widening circles by the reading of classical 
works. Manuel Chrysoloras of Constantinople (died a. D. 1415, at Constance), a pupil 
of Pletho, was the first native Greek who appeared as a public teacher of the Greek 
language and literature in Italy (at Venice, afterwaids at Florence). Fiom him his 
nephew, Joh Chrysoloras (who taught at Constantinople and also in Italy), Leonardos 
Aretinus, Franciscus Barbaras, Guarinus of Verona, and others, and from Johannes 
Chrysoloras, Francis Philelphns (1398-1481), the father of Manus Philelphus (bom 
A.D. 1436, at Constantinople, died in 1480, at Mantua— on him. cf tho work of Gui- 
llaume Favre, cited above), and others received their education. At Milan and other 
places, Constantinus Lascaris, from Constantinople, taught the Greek language. His 
son, Johannes Lascaris (1446-1535), as ambassador from Lorenzo de 1 Medici (bom 1448, 
died 1493) to Bajesid II , was instrumental in effecting the purchase of numerous 
manuscripts for the Medicean Library. His pupil, Marcus Musuras, labored zealously 
in preparing the Aldine edition of Greek classics. 

At the court of Cosmo &e’ Medici (born 1389, died 1401) lived for a time (from 1458 
on) Georgius Gemistus Pletho (bom about A D 1355, died in the Peloponnesus in 1453), 
who had come from Constantinople and was the most influential renovator of the study 
of the Platonic and Neo-Platonic philosophy in the Occident. He changed his name 
FquffriJ? into the synonymous and more Attic nA>>6W, suggestive of IlAuron'. Although 
he wrote commentaries on the Isagoge of Porphyry and the Categories and Analytics of 
Aristotle, he rejected with the greatest vehemence tho Aristotelian doctrine that the 
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first substances are individuals, and that the universal is only of secondary nature. He 
regai dec! the objections of Aristotle to the Platonic doctrine of ideas as not pertinent, 
and argued against the Aristotelian theology, psychology, and ethics. In his treatise, 
written about the year 1440, at Florence, on the difference between the Platonic and 
Aristotelian philosophies, and in his a Compendium of the Dogmas of Zoroaster and Plato ” 
— perhaps an integrant part of his comprehensive work entitled vd/xcov <xvyyparpj% which, in 
consequence of its condemnation by the Patriarch G-ennadius, has come down to us 
only in fragments— he exalts, in opposition to the tendency of Aristotelianism towards 
naturalism, the theosophic tendency of Platonism, without, however, distinguishing 
Plato’s doctrine from the Neo-Platonic, or taking into special consideration the devia- 
tion from the corresponding Christian dogmas of certain Platonic philosophemes (in 
particular, the Platonic doctrines of the pie-existence of the human soul before its 
terrestrial life, of the world-soul and the souls of the stars, numerous ethical and 
political dicta, and also the Neo-P] atonic theory of the eternity of the world). Through 
Pletko's lectures Cosmo de’ Medici became filled with a warm love for Platonism, and 
was led to found the Platonic Academy at Florence, of which Marsilius Ficinus was 
the first Director. 

A pupil of Gemistus Pletho was Bessarion of Trebizond, who was horn in 1805, 
became Archbishop of Nicma in 1430, and subsequently Patriarch of Constantinople, — 
which position was lost to him through his leaning in favor of the union of the Greek 
and Latin Churches, — was made a Cardinal by Pope Eugene IV., and died 1472. Like 
his master, yet with greater moderation and impartiality, Bessanon defended the 
doctrines of Platonism. His best-known woik, “ Adversns Calumniatorem Platonis ” 
(Rome [1409], Venice, 1503 and 1510), was a rejoinder to the Oomparatio Aristotdis 
et Platonis of George of Trebizond, the Aristotelian, who, moved by Pletho’s attack 
on Aristoteliamsm, had fought passionately against Platonism. In a letter dated 
May 19, 1402, and addressed to Michael Apostohus, a still young and passionate de- 
fender of Platonism, who had reviled Aristotle and Theodore Gaza, the Aristotelian 
and opponent of Pletho, Bessarion affirms his love and reverence for both Plato and 
Aristotle (fye SI (piXodvra (xtv iWh TlXarcopa, (j>i\ovvra 6* WpiaruriXt} kcu S>s cropoirdroj crsftupevov 
Uarfpu), and he even blames Pletho, whom he held in great esteem, for the violence of 
his opposition to Aristotle ; he exhorts Michael to look up with respect to those great 
philosophers of antiquity, and to conduct all disputes, after the example of Aistofcle, 
with moderation, making use rather of arguments than of invectives. Bessanon’s 
translations of Xenophon’s Memorabilia and of the Metaphysics of Aristotle, and 
of the extant fragment of the Metaphysics of Theophrastus, are often, through 
their strict literalness, un-Latin (though not to the same degree with earlier 
translations used by the Scholastics) ; but they led the way to better ones by later 
translators. 

Marsilius Ficinus was born at Florence, in 1433, and appointed by Cosmo de Medici 
teacher of philosophy at the Academy of Florence, where he died in 1499. He won 
lasting credit especially by his translations of the works of Plato and Plotinus, and 
also of some works by Porphyry and other Neo-Plat crusts — translations which, so far as 
it was then possible, were both faithful and elegant. , 

John Pico of Mirandola (1403-94) blended with his Neo-Platonism cabalistic 
doctrines. He propounded nine hundred theses (printed, Rome, 1486, Cologne, 1619), 
concerning which he thought to dispute at Rome ; but the disputation was forbidden. 
Of like character was the pMlosophy of his nephew, John Francis Pico of Mirandola 
(died 1533). 
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Through Ficinus and Pico, Johann Peuchlin (1455-1522) was won over to hfco* 
Platonism and the Cabala. With the study of the classical languages Peuchlin joined 
that of the Hebrew; the latter he saved from the fanaticism of the Dominicans of 
Cologne, who intended to commit to the flames all except the canonical J ewish litera- 
ture. His contest against the u Dunkelm. inner,” or Obscurants, in which also Uliich 
von Hutten (1488-1528) took part, prepared the way for the Reformation 

Heinrich Cornelius Agnppa, of Nettesheim (1480-1535), who followed Peuchlin and 
Raymundus Lullus, combined mysticism and magic with scepticism. 

Among the Aristotelians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, G-eorgius Schola- 
rius, with the surname (which he appeals to have assumed on becoming a monk) Gen- 
nadius (bom at Constantinople — for a time, from 1453 on, Patriarch under Sultan Mo- 
hammed — died about 1404), came forward as an opponent of Pletho, whom he accused of 
ethnicism, especially on account of his work, u i/fywv avyypa^r) ” (which he sentenced to 
be destroyed). Gennadius had previously already combated the Platonism of Pletho, 
and defended Anstoteliamsm. Not only Pletho’s deviations from Christian dogma, but 
also his attacks on the degenerate system of monasticism and his utterances (in imitation 
of Plato’s polemic against the Orphic priests of atonement) against offerings and prayeis 
intended to influence God to do things not right, were calculated to excite the indignation 
of Gennadius* Gennadius wrote commentaries on the Isagoge of Porphyry, the Catty 
and the Be Interpret , and translated into Greek various scholastic writings, especially 
those of Thomas Aquinas, and, among other things, the u Be Sex Pnncipiis ” of Gilber- 
tus Porretanus (see above, Yol. I., § 94, p. 399), which was accepted as serving to 
complete the Be Categ. of Aristotle. In several MSS , also, the translation of (the greater 
part of) the logical Compendium of Petrus Hispanus is attributed to him ; but according 
to other authorities this Compendium had already been translated into Greek, about 
A.D. 1350, by Maximus Planudes. On the other hand, the same Greek text in another 
(Munich) MS. is designated, and was hence published by Ehinger (Wittenberg, 1597) as 
a work of the Greek philosopher Psellus (living m the 11th century), from which, if the 
statement of this MS, is true, the Compendium of Petrus Hispanus must have been 
translated (see above, Yol. I., § 95, p. 404). 

George of Trebizond (1396-1486), agamst whom the above-mentioned work of Bcs- 
sarion was directed, taught rhetoric and philosophy at Venice and Pome. In his Com- 
parntio Platcmis et Anstotelis (printed at Venice, 1523) he censures the doctrine of Plctho 
as unchristian ; he charges him with having intended to found a new religion, neither 
Christian nor Mohammedan, but Heo-Platomc and heathen, and treats him as a new 
and more dangerous Mohammed ; in Aristotle only, and not in Plato, does George of 
Trebizond find definite and tenable philosophical theorems, given in systematic form 
and suitable for teaching. George of Trebizond translated several of the works of 
Aristotle, and wrote commentaries on them. 

Theodoras Gaza (bom at Thessalomca, died 1478) went about 1430 to Italy, and 
taught there the Greek language and literature. He was a learned Aristotelian and an 
opponent of Pletho, though on friendly terms with Bessarion. Ho translated, in par- 
ticular, works on physical science by Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

Laurentius YaPa (bom at Pome in 1415, where he died in 1465), the translator of the 
Iliad, and of Herodotus and Thucydides, made vigorous and successful war on the uncriti- 
cal method employed in history and the vapid subtleties prevalent in philosophy. From 
Cicero and Quintilian he borrowed logical and rhetorical principles, 

Budolph Agricola (1442-85) studied scholastic philosophy at Louvain, but enjoyed 
afterwards in Italy the instruction of classically educated Greeks, especially that of 
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Theodore Gaze, Like Valla, he fought against scholastic insipidity, drew from the 
writings of Aristotle a purer Aiistoteliamsm, and philosophized in purer Latin. His 
logico-rhetorical work, entitled De Dialectica Imentione , was founded on Aristotle and 
Cicero. Melancthon said of it : nec mro ulla extant recentia script® de locis et mu dialec- 
tices meliora et locupletiora Rudolphi hbris ; Ramus also expressed a favorable judg- 
ment on this work. 

Johannes Argyropulus (who came from Constantinople, and died at Rome in 1486) 
lived at the court of Cosmo de’ Medici, whose son Peter and grandson Lorenzo he in- 
structed in Greek. He was afterwards, till the year 1479, teacher of the Greek language 
at the Academy of Florence, in which office he was succeeded by Demetrius Chaleo- 
condylas (1424-1511), a pupil of Theodore Gaza. Of the works of Aristotle, Johannes 
Argyropulus translated the Organon, Auscultationes PJiys , De Codo , De Anima , and 
Ethica Nichom , into Latin, or he at least revised earlier translations of them. 

Angelas Pohtianus (Angelo Pohziano, 1454-1494), a pupil of Christopher Landinus 
in Roman, and of Argyropulus in Greek literature, gave lectures at Florence on works 
of Aristotle, and translated the Enchiridion of Epictetus and Plato’s Gharmides , but was 
rather a philologist and poet than a philosopher. Of. Jacob Mahly, Angelas Dolitianns, 
tin GulturMld aus der Renaissance, Leipsic, 1864. 

Hermolaus Barbaras (Ermolao Barbaro) of Venice (1454-1493), a nephew of Fran- 
cis Barbaras and pupil of Guarinus, translated works of Aristotle and Commentaries by 
Themistius, and prepared a Compendium JScientice Naturalis ex Aristotele (printed m 
1547). He belongs to the Hellenistic Anti- Scholastics ; Albert and Thomas were, hive 
Averroes, “ barbanan philosophers,” in his opinion. 

An Aristoteliamsm derived directly from the original sources was taught by 
James Faber (Jacques Lefevre, from Etaples in Picardy, Faber Stapulentis ), 
amid ranch applause, at the University of Pans, about the year 1500. He wrote 
Latin paraphrases in elucidation of some of Aristotle’s works. Reuchlin says that 
“he restored Aristotle to the Gauls.” He was, at the same time, a zealous mathe- 
matician and an admirer of Nicolaus Cusanus, whose woiks he published and 
whose doctrines were of still greater influence on the mind of Faber’s pupil Bovillas 
(see below, § 111). 

Desiderius Erasmus (1467-1536) deserves mention in a history of philosophy, both 
on account of his opposition to scholastic barbarism, and, positively, on account of the 
edition of Aristotle which he assisted in editing, and more particularly on account of his 
having laid the foundations of Patrology by his editions of Jerome, Hilarius, Ambro- 
sius, and Augustine. 

Joh. Ludovicus Vives (born at Valencia in 1492, died at Bruges in 1540), a younger 
contemporary and friend of Erasmus, exerted considerable influence as an opponent of 
the Scholastics, especially by his work entitled De Gausis Gorruptarum Artium (Antw., 
1531, and Opera , Bas. , 1555 ; Valenc , 1782) The genuine disciples of Aristotle, 
says Vives, interrogate Nature herself, as the ancients also did ; only through direct in- 
vestigation by the way of experiment can Nature be known. 

Marius Nizolius, of Bersello (1498-1576), combated scholasticism in his Thesaurus 
Gicermiianus , and particularly in his Antibarbarus sire de mris principm et mra rations 
pJdlosophandi contra pseudo-pMlosophos (Farm., 1553, ed. G. W. Leibnitz, Frankfort, 
1670 and 1674). Nizolius maintained the nominalistic doctrines that only individual 
things are real substances, that species and genera are only subjective conceptions by 
means of which several objects are considered together, and that all knowledge must 
proceed from sensation, which alone has immediate certainty. 
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Not only scholasticism, hut also the dialectical doctrine of Aristotle himself, was 
opposed by Petrus Ramus (Pierre de la Ramce, born m 1515, murdered during the 
night of St Bartholomew, 1572, at the instigation of his scholastic opponent, (Jhar- 
pentier) m his Ammadoersmies in Dbalmtioam AristotcUs (Paris, 1534, etc ), which was 
followed by his Institutioncs Dial. (Par , 1543), a positive attempt to pi o vide an im- 
proved logic, but of little importance. Ho sought, m imitation of Cicero (and Quin- 
tilian), to blend logic with rhetoric. Cf. on him Ch. Waddmgton, Ramus, sa vie, ses 
tents et ses opinions , Pans, 1855 ; Charles Desmaze, P R , professcur an College de 
France, sa me, ses tents, sa mort, Pans, 1801; M. Cantor, P. R , einwiss . Marty rer des 
10. Jahrh. , m Gelzer’s Prot Monatsbl ,Vol XXX., No. 2, August, 1807. 

The Humanists hated scholastic Aristotehamsm, and, most of all, the Avenoism 
prevalent in Northern Italy (especially at Padua and Venice), regarding them as bar- 
barous Many of them also, paiticularly the Platomsts, opposed Aveumsm as the 
enemy of religious faith But soon other opponents of Averroism went back to the text 
of Aristotle and to the works of Greek commentators, especially to those of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, in order to replace the mystical and pantheistic intei pi elation of Aris- 
totle by a deistic and naturalistic one. These men agiecd, however, with the Aveiro- 
ists — who affirmed that there was but one immortal intellect, and that this was present 
in all the members of the human race — in denying miracles and personal limnoi tahty. 
For this reason, both they and the Averroists were together opposed by such defendeis 
of the Christian faith and the doctrines of Plato as Marsilius Ficinus, J. A Marta, 
Casp Contarini, and, later, Anton Sirmond, and they were officially condemned by a 
Lateran Council (at the session of Dec. 19, 1512), which required of all Professois 
that they should leave no errors, which might be found in the works to be interpreted, 
without refutation. The same council condemned the distinction between two orders 
of truth, and pionounced everything false which was in conflict with revelation There 
were also at Padua pure Aristotelians who were not Alcxandrists, but adopted the 
theory of the immortality of souls. Among these was Nicolaus Lconicus Thonueus 
(bom 1450), who taught at Padua from 1497 on. But Averroism was at that time the 
predominant philosophy in Northern Italy, as was Naturalism, which was based on Alex- 
ander’s interpretation of Aristotle, among the Peripatetic opponents of Averroism. Mar- 
silius Ficmus says in the preface to his translation of Plotinus, though not without 
some rhetorical exaggeration : 4 4 Nearly the whole world is occupied by the Peripate- 
tics, who are divided into two sects, the Alexandrists and the Averroists. The former 
believe the human intellect to be mortal; the latter contend that it is one in all men. 
Both parties alike overturn from its foundation all religion, especially because they seem 
to deny that human affairs are controlled by a divmo providence, and also to have 
equally fallen away from the teachings of Aristotle, their master.” 

Averroism reigned m the school at Padua from the first half of the 14th till near the 
middle of the 17th century, though in different acceptations at different times. While 
the heterodox elements of the Averroistic doctrine were made prominent by a few, 
they were toned down by others. At tho beginning of the 10th century Avenoism 
appeared, in comparison with Alexandrism, as the doctrine least at variance with tho 
teaching of the Church. At the time of the reaction in the Church it was reduced and 
confined to the eaieful employment of the Commentaries of Averroes in explaining the 
Aristotelian writings, the doctrines which were in disaccord with the faith of the Church 
being rendered less offensive by a liberal interpretation. Many interpreted the unity 
of the intellect as meaning merely the identity of the highest logical principles (the 
principle of contradiction, etc. ). The Averroists of this later period pretended to bo, at 
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fee same time, good Catholics Averroism had become a matter of erudition and bore 
no longer an offensive character Numerous impiessions of the Commentaries of Aver- 
roos give evidence of the continuing interest in them The first edition of the works 
of Averroos, which appealed at Padua in 1472, reproduced the old Latin translations 
made in the 13th century, new translations were subsequently made on the basis 
of Hebrew translations, and were employed for the edition of 1552-53, which, how- 
ever, contains some of the earlier translations 

The Averroistic doctrine of the unity of the immortal reason in the whole human 
race was professed in the last decennia of the 15th century, by Nicoletto Vernias, who 
occupied the professoiial chair at Padua from 1471 to 1499 , but in his old age he was 
converted to the belief m the immortality of each individual soul In 1495 Petrus Pom- 
ponatius (died in 1525) commenced teaching philosophy m the same city In his lec- 
tures and works (Be immortalitate animev , Bologna, 1510, Ven , 1525, Basel, 1634, cd. 
Chr G Bar dili, Tub., 1791, De fato, libcro arbitrio , preedestmatione , promdentia Dei 
Ubri quinque , Basel, 1525, 1556, 1567 ; Be naiuralium effectuum admirandorum causis $ 
de imantationibus liber , written in 1520, Basel, 1556, 1567 ; on him cl Francesco 
Florentine, Pietro Pomponazzi , Florence, 1868 ; G. Spicker, in an Inaugural Dissert., 
Munich, 1868 ; Ludwig Muggenthaler, Liaug Bissert , Munich, 1868 ; and B PodesH, 
Bologna, 1868) Pomponatius rejected the Averroistic doctrine, and recognized the 
Thomistic arguments against the same as sufficient to refute it, yet believed the true 
meaning of Aristotle to be, not, as Thomas had affirmed, that there was a plurality of 
immortal intellects, but that the human soul, including the rational faculty, was mor- 
tal For this interpretation he referred to Alexander of Aphrodisias, who identifies the 
active immortal intellect with the divine mind, and declares the individual reason of 
each man to be mortal. By the human understanding the universal is known only in 
the particular, thought is impossible without the representative image (^mur/ia), which 
is rooted m sensation and is never without relation to time and space, hence is constantly 
dependent on bodily organs and disappears with them Virtue is independent of the be- 
lief in immortality ; it is most genuine when practised without reference to reward or 
punishment. Of the liberty to profess this doctrine Pomponatius sought to assure him- 
self by distinguishing two orders of truth, the philosophical and the theological (where- 
by he, like other thinkers of the Middle Ages and of the transition-period, anticipated, 
in a manner sufficient for the immediate exigency, though philosophically undeveloped, 
the modem distinction between symbolical representation and speculative thinking) 
Consistency in philosophic thought leads, according to him, to the doctrine of the mor- 
tality of human souls ; but immortality only is admissible in the circle of theological 
articles of faith. In like manner Pomponatius disposed of the doctrines of miracles 
and of the freedom of the will 

At Padua and, from 1509 on, at Bologna, Pomponatius had an opponent in Alexander 
AcluUim (died 1518), who held fast, in general, to the Averroistic phraseology and doc- 
trine, though pretending not to affirm the unity of intellect in a sense opposed to the 
teaching of the Church. 

A pupil of Vernias, Augustinus Niphus (Agostino Nifo, 1473-1546 ; he wrote Commen- 
taries on Aristotle, in 14 folio volumes, and Opuscula rrmalia et politico,, Par , 1654), who 
at first avowed the Averroistic doctrine of the unity of the intellect, but afterwards had 
the prudence to modify his Averroism and bring it into unison with the teachings of the 
Church, and who in 1495-97 published the works of Averrocs, accompanied by re- 
futatory remarks relative to various passages, wrote, at the instance of Pope Leo X., a 
work in refutation of the De Immortalitate Animm of Pomponatius. Since, however, 
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great interest was felt in these transactions at the Roman court, Poinponatius was en- 
abled tinder the protection of Cardinal Bembo (and indirectly of the Pope himself) to 
prepare his Defensorium contra Niphum. Interest m philosophical subjects led the Ro- 
man court at that time beyond the limits of its ecclesiastical and political interest ; the 
* 6 unbelief ” prevalent at the court of the Pope, coupled with a general laxity of morals, 
gave offence to Luther and others, and became one of the causes of that division of the 
Church, which the reaction that soon followed on the part of subsequent Popes, in the 
direction of the most rigid adherence to the faith of the Church, was unable to remedy. 

Simon Porta of Naples (died 1555 ; to be distinguished from the eminent physicist, 
Giambattista Porta of Naples, who lived 1540-1015, and is celebrated especially for 
his work entitled Magia Naturalis , Naples, 1580, etc ), a pupil of Poinponatius, wrote, 
like the latter, in agreement with the Alexandras on the question of immortality (De 
rerum naturalibus pnncvpus, deanma ct mente humana , Flor , 1551). Gaspaio Con- 
tanni (1488-1542), likewise a pupil of Poinponatius, opposed his doctrine. Zimaia, 
a Neapolitan scholar (died ,1532), contributed to the elucidation of the text of Aristotle 
and Averroes; his Notes were mcluded in the later editions of Avenoes. Jacobus' 
Zaharella (bom at Padua, 1532, whero he taught philosophy from 1504 till his death m 
3589) followed for the most part Averroes in the interpretation of Aiistotle Jn psy- 
chology he adopted rather the views of Alexander, but thought that the individual 
intellect, though perishable by nature, became, when perfected by divine illumination, 
a partaker of mimortality. Zabarella was opposed by Francis Piccolomini (1520-1001), 
a disciple of Zimara. Andreas Caesalpinus (1509-1603,' physician-in-ordmary to Pope 
Clement VIII.) took the easy step from Averroism to Pantheism ; his God was the 
u universal soul” ( u anima universalis Qucestiones Perip Venice, 1571; Damio- 
num Imestigatio Penpal . , ib. 9 1583). Zabarella’s successor in the professorial chair at 
Padua, Cesare Cremonim (bom 1552, died 1631), was the last important representa- 
tive of Averroistic Aristotelianism tempered with Alexandristic psychology. 

An attempt to revive the Stoic philosophy was made by Justus Lipsius (1547-1006) 
in his Manuductio ad Stoicam pfcdosophiam, Phydologia Stoicorum , and other works. 
Gasp. Schoppe (Scioppius), Thomas Gatakcr, and Daniel Heinsius also contributed to 
the exegetical literature of Stoicism. 

Gassendi (1592-1G55) sought to defend Epicureanism against unjustified attacks, and 
to show that it contained the best doctrine of physics, and yet at the same tunc to com- 
bine with it Christian theology. Gassendi’s Atomism is less a doctnne of dead Nature 
than is that of Epicurus. Gassendi ascribed to the atoms force, and even sensation : 
just as a boy is moved by the image of an apple to turn aside from his way and ap- 
proach the apple-tree, so the stone thrown into the air is moved, by the influence of the 
earth reaching to it, to pass out of the direct line and to approach the earth From its 
relation to the investigation of nature in modem times, Gassendi’s renewal of Epicurean- 
ism is of far greater historical importance than the renewal of any other ancient 
system; not unjustly does F. A. Lange {Gcsch des Matcrialimius und Krilik seiner 
Bedmtung in der Gegenwart, Iserlohn, 1866, p 118 seq.) consider Gassendi as the one 
who may properly be styled the renewer in modem times of systematic materialism. 

Ancient skepticism was revived, and, in part, in a peculiar manner further developed 
by Michel de Montaigne. The scepticism of this clever man of the world was more or 
less directed to doctrines of Christianity, but was generally brought in the end, by a— 
whether sincere or merely prudent — recognition of the necessity of a revelation, or 
account of the weakness of human reason, into harmony with theology. Other support- 
ers of a like tendency were Pierre Charron (1541-1603), who defined it as man’s prov- 
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incc merely to search for the truth, which dwells in the boscrn of God ; Francis San- 
chez (Sanctras, bom 1562, died at Toulouse, 1032), teacher of medicine and philosophy ; 
Francis de la Mothe le Vayer (1586-1672), who applied the arguments of the ancient 
skeptics especially to theology, kmitmg the latter to the sphere of simple faith ; and the 
pupils of the latter, Sam Sorbiere (1615-1670), who translated the Hypotyposes Pyr- 
rhonm of Sext. Empiricus, and Simon Toucher, Canomcus of Dijon (1644-96 ; cf . on 
him, ¥ Rabbe, JDaWe Simon Foucher , diamine de la chapelle de Dijon , Dijon, 1867), 
who wrote a Eistoire des Academiciens (Par , 1690), a Dissert dephilos. Academioa (Par., 
1692), and a skeptical critique of Malebranche’s Recherche de la Verite; and also by 
Joseph Glanvill (died 1680), Hieronymus Hixnhaym (died at Prague, 1679), and Pierre 
Daniel Huet (1638-1721), and his younger contemporary, Pierre Bayle (1647-1700), 
to whom attention will be directed in the following, second, principal division. 

§ 110. Side by side with this return o£ learned culture from scholas- 
ticism to the early Eoman and Greek literature, stands, as its analogue, 
the return of the religious consciousness from the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church to the letter of the Bible. To the participants in this 
movement, the original, after the authority of tradition had been 
denied by them, appeared as the pure, genuine, and true, and what- 
ever additions had been made to it were regarded not as constituting 
a real advance upon the original, but rather as the result of emascu- 
lation and degeneration. Yet they did not, in point of fact, rest satis- 
fied with the mere renewal of earlier forms, but went forward to a 
new reformatory development, for which the negation of the (till then) 
prevalent form of culture cleared the way. Acknowledging the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, and of the dogmas of the Church in 
its earliest days, Protestantism rejected the mediaeval hierarchy and the 
scholastic tendency to rationalize Christian dogmas. The individual 
conscience found itself in conflict with the way of salvation marked 
out by the Church. By this way it was unable to attain to inward 
peace and reconciliation with God. It could not advance beyond that 
Radium in the religions life in which the sentiment of the law and of 
sin," and of their antagonism, is predominant. This religious sentiment 
was rendered invincible by that form of Christian morals which cul- 
minated in the monastic vows, whereby the moral significance of labor, 
marriage, independence, and of all the natural bases of the spiritual 
life was underestimated; and by indulgences and other means of pro- 
pitiation this same sentiment of antagonism was rather concealed than 
removed. Further, the religious conviction of the individual was 
found to be rather prejudiced than confirmed by the reasoning of the 
schools. It was felt that not the work prescribed by the Church, but 
personal faith alone possessed beatifying virtue; human reason was 
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oelioved to conflict with that faith which the Holy Ghost produces. 
In the first heat of the conflict the Ecfomicrs regarded the head of 
the Catholic Church as Antichrist, and Aristotle, the chief of the 
Catholic School-philosophy, as a “ godless bulwark of the Papists .’ 5 
The logical consequence of these conceptions would have been the an- 
nihilation of all philosophy in favor of immediate, unquestioning faith; 
but in proportion as Protestantism gained fixed consistence, the neces- 
sity of a determinate cider of instruction became equally apparent 
with that of a new ecclesiastical order. Mehmehthon, Luther’s asso- 
ciate, perceived the indi spcnsableness of Aristotle as the master of 
scientific form, and Luther allowed the use of the text of Aristotelian 
writings, when not burdened with scholastic commentaries. There 
arose thus at the Protestant universities a new Arisfcotcliaiiism, which 
was distinguished from Scholasticism by its simplicity and freedom 
from empty subtilties, but which, owing to the necessity of modifying 
the naturalistic elements in the Aristotelian philosophy, and especially 
in the Aristotelian psychology, so as to make them harmonize with 
religious faith, soon became, in its measure, itself scholastic. The 
erection of a new, independent philosophy on the basis of the general- 
ized Protestant principle, was reserved for a later time. 

On the philosophical notions peculiar to the time of the Beformation compare, especially, Mor C imt-re 
Stuttg and Tub., 1817 Six complete editions of Luther’s "Works have been published, as lollows*— W it Un 
berg, 1639-58, Jena, 1555-68, together with two supplementary volumes publ at Eislebcn, 1501455, Allcn- 
buxg, 1(561-61, together with supplementary vol publ at Halle in 1702, Leipnie, 1729-40, Halle, 1710-53 
(Waleh’s edition, the most complete one up to that time), and lastly, Erlangen and Fmnlcfoi fc-on the-N.mi, 
commenced m 1826 (67 vols of writings m German and 30 m Latin had appealed up to 1807 and ten more 
were wanting, after the publication of which this edition will bo not only the most r on ret, but also the most 
complete m existence) Of the numerous works on Luthci, we may here mention, on account of thru 
philosophical bearings, those of Chr H Weisse ( Mart Luth , Lcips, 1815, and Die Christologic huthu\ 
Leips , 1852). Molanchthon’s Works, published by his son-in-law, Pouoer, at Wittenberg, 1562-1* 1, have boon 
republished by Bictschneider and Bmdserl m their Corpus fleformatorum, Halle and Bum -.with, 1834 so,} , 
m 28 volumes, to which Annates Vitas et Indices (Brunswick, 1860) form a supplement, Vol XI If. contains 
the philosophical works, with the exception of the ethical ones, which may be found in Vol XVI ; the *S'< repta 
Vam Argumenti m Vol XX also include some philosophical writings. On Molanohthon, compute, among 
others, Joachim Camcratius. De vita Mel. narmtio , 1566 (rcpubl by Georg Thood Stiobol, 1777, and by 
August!, 1819), Fnedr Calle, Char at tenstih M's als Theologen , Halle, 1840, Karl Watthos, Ph, V., v vin 
Lcben und Wtrl en, Altenbmg, 1811, Ledderhose, M nach. s aussernu Innern Leben, Jteidelb , 1817, Adolf 
Planck. Mel prasceptor Ger manias, Noullingon, 1860, Constant. Schlottman, De Philippo Mclanvhthone retp 
Utterm reformatore comm , Bonn, 1880, Bernhai dt, Phil, Melanchthon ah MathemaUkei und Ph>/\tiei\ 
Wittenberg, 1865, Pansch, Mel als Schulmann , Eutm, I860. W L. G v Ebotstem has wntton of the 
nature of the logic and metaphysics ot the so-called pure renpateticians (Halle 1800), and J 11 ah Kl.swioli 
m particular of Ari&totehamsm among the Protestants, m De varla AnstoteUs in scholia Pi otestantcum 
fortuna schediasma, annexed to his edition (Wittenb 1720) of Launoy’s De varia Anst, for tuna m Acad. 
Pansiemi (see above, Vol I, § 89, p 356). 

Martin Luther (Nov 10, 1483-Feb 18, 154G) held that philosophy, as well as 
religion, needed to he reformed. lie says [Epiut. Vol. 1., 64, ed. de W T eUe; of F X. 
Schmid, Nie Taurdlm , p 4): iL I believe it impossible that the church should be 
reformed, without completely eradicating canons, decretals, scholastic theology, philo .0 
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phy, and logic, as they are now received and taught, and instituting others in their 
place ” 

The new philosophy should not control theology. “The Soibonne.” he says, 
“has propounded the extremely reprehensible doctrine, that whatever is demonstrated 
as true m philosophy, must also be accepted as true in theology.” Luther held that it 
was by no means sufficient to return from the Aristotle of the Scholastics to the real 
Aristotle; the former was a weapon of the Papists, the latter was naturalistic in 
tendency and denied the immortality of the soul, while his metaphysical subtleties 
were of no service to the science of nature. He not only expected no help from 
Aristotle,, but held him m such horror, that he affirmed: “if Aristotle had not been of 
flesh, I should not hesitate to affirm him to have been truly a devil.” Melanchthon 
also (Feb. 10, 1497 — April 19, 15G0 ; his curious idea of making his G-recized name more 
euphonious by the ungrammatical omission of the letters ch, should bo excused m the 
man, but not perpetuated m practice) shared for a time the feeling of Luther. But 
the Reformation could not long continue without philosophy; experience taught its 
necessity By merely appealing to the earliest documents of Christianity an authority 
had indeed been found which was sufficient to justify to the religious consciousness the 
legation of the later or non- original ecclesiastical development But since the actual 
restoration of decayed forms could only have consisted with a state of torpidity (like 
that fllustiated in the religious life of the Caraites), from which the Reformation in its 
first stadium was separated by a world-wide interval, it followed that no Church could 
be built up on the principle of a simple return to the embryonic state ; whenever the 
attempt was seriously made to cany out this principle, the result was fanatical sects — 
Iconoclasts and Anabaptists. A developed theological system and a regulated order of 
instruction were vitally necessary even for a Protestant Church, but were unattainable 
without the aid of philosophical conceptions and norms Yet a new philosophy could 
not be created ; Luther’s genius was religious, and not philosophical, and Melanchthon’s 
nature was rather reproductive and regulative than productive. Consequently, since 
philosophy was indispensable, it was necessary to choose from the philosophies of 
antiquity. Said Melanchthon: “We must choose some kind of philosophy, which 
shall be as little infected as possible with sophistry, and which retains a correct 
method ” He found the Epicureans too atheistic, the Stoics too fatalistic in their 
theology and too extravagant m their ethics, Plato and the Neo-Platomsts either 
too indefinite or too heretical ; Aristotle alone, as the teacher of form, met the wants 
of the young, as ho had those of the old Church. Accordingly Melanchthon con- 
fessed* “We cannot do without the monuments of Aristotle”; “I plainly perceive 
that if Aristotle, who is the unique and only author of method, shall be neglected, a 
great confusion m doctrine will follow” ; “Yet he, who chiefly follows Aristotle as his 
leader and seeks out some one simple and, so far as possible, unsophistical doctrine, 
can also sometimes adopt something from other authors” Luther, too, revised his 
previous opinions on the subject. In 1526, already, he admitted that the books of 
Aristotle on logic, rhetoric, and poetics, might, if read without scholastic additions, be 
oseful “as a discipline for young people m correct speaking and preaching.” In the 
“ Unterricht der Vmtatoren im Kurfnrstenthum m Sachsen (1528;' written by Me 
lanchthon, and expressing the common opinions of Luther and Melanchthon) and in the 
“ XTnierricht der Vmtatoren an die Pfarrherrn in Ilerzog Heinrich's m Sachsen Hursten- 
thum (1589, Yol X. in Walch’s edition; cf. Trendelenburg Erluut, m den JEJlementm der 
Aristob, LogiJc , Preface) it is required that grammatical instruction should be followed 
by instruction in logic and rhetoric. But the logical instruction could only be founded 
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on Aristotle. Mclanclithon prepai cd a number of manuals f 01 the use of instructors. 
Classically educated, publicly praised in his early youth by Eiasmus of Botterdam, 
related to Bcuehlm, and on terms of fncndship with him, in whoso contest w i Lh the 
Dominicans he also took pare, it was impossible that he should in id pleasuie nr the 
insipid subtiltics of the Scholastics. Following the example of Valla and Bud. 
Agricola, he went back to the text of Aristotle, but modihed and toned clown the uh as 
of Aristotle; his style is more elegant than profound. In the year 1520 appeared his 
first manual entitled Compendbar kt dialectics ratio ; in 1522 Hie fiist edition of the 
Loci theologici (nr which, with reference to the dogmas peculiar to the Befonnation, 
especially the doctrines of original sin and predestination, more rigid ground is taken 
than m the later editions, while iu reference to the doctime of the Tninty and other 
dogmas derived from the Catholic Church, less rigid ground is taken), m 1527 the 
Dialectic a Ph M ab auctore adaucta et recogmta ; m 1529 the thud edition, entitled 
De Dialecta Libri quatuor (also in 1533, etc.) , and finally, m 1517, the Erotanala Dia- 
led. (also in 1550, 1552, etc ) Melanchthon defines (Dial., I I imt ) dialectic as u the ait 
and way of teaching”; he is concerned not so much with the method of investigation 
(since, in his view, the most important truths are given either in the form of innate 
principles or by revelation), as with that of instruction lie treats (conformably to the 
serial order of the works nr Aristotle’s Organon: Isagoge of Porphyry, Catty J)c 
Interpret Analyt ., Top.) first of the five Pmdicabilia : species, genus, differentia, 
proprium , accidens ; then of the ten categories or Pmdkamcnla: substantia , qua nidus, 
qualitas , rdatio , actio , passio , quando , ubi, situs , habitus ; next (m the second Book) of the 
various species of propositions, and then of syllogisms (Book III ), and ends with the 
Topica (Book IV ). He lays principal stress on the doctrines of definition, division, and 
argumentation. He extols dialectic as a noble gift of G-od {Erotcmata Dialect ices, cpist. 
dedicatoria p. VII : u Ut numerorum notitia et donum Dei ingens cst ct wide nemsaria 
hom. vita*, ita reram docendi et mtiocincmcU mam sciamns Dei donum esse et in exponenda 
doctrina ccdesti ct in inquiritionc mnlatis et in aids rebus ncccssimam ” ) 3ft l de 
Rhetor . Libri Trcs were published at Wittenberg in 1519, and the Philosophies mo rail's 
Epitome , ibid , 1537 ; Mclanclithon had previously published commcntaiics on single 
books of Aristotle’s Ethics. Subsequently (Witt , 1550) appeared the work . Ff Incur 
doclrinm elementa et enarratio libri q ninth Ethicomm (Ansiocdis) In ethics as m 
logic, Melanchthon follows chiefly Aristotle, but gives to the subject, in the last-named 
work, rather a theological turn, the wtll of God being there presented as the highest 
/aw of morals In his Commentarius de Anima (Wittenberg, 1010, 1542, 1518, 1558, 
15G0, etc ), as also m his Initia doctrines physicee, dictata in Academia Witch* rgensi ( ibid. 
1549), Melanchthon adopts as the basis of his exposition the ideas of Aristotle Mo- 
lanehthon retained (even after the promulgation of the Copcmican System, to winch 
Osiandcr, the greatest of the Lutheran theologians of the period of the Refoimation, 
was friendly, and notwithstanding that he himself confessed the eminence and sound- 
ness of Copernicus in other respects) the Anstotehco-Ptolomaic astronomy, even 
maintaining that the civil authorities were bound to suppress the new “so wicked 
and atheistic opinion.” To the stars he ascribed an influence not only on the tempera- 
ture (prtiis PMadum ac Ilyadum regukmtcr phmas aff'ert, etc.), but also on human 
destinies. Natural causes, he says, operate with necessity, except when God in- 
terrupts {intermmpit) the regular mode of action. In defining the soul Melanchthon 
defends the false reading ivkU^tia against Amerbach (1504-57), whom the quarrel about 
ivrzkl^Eia led finally to leave Wittenberg and to become a Catholic. Psychical life is 
classified by Melanchthon, after Aristotle, as vegetative (the Oparrmoi/ of Aristotle), 
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sensitive — including the vis appetitiva und hcomotUa (ug0y } tik6v 1 opswikov, kiv^tikov^ Kara 
tottoi ) and rational {vorrn>;6i) ; to tho rational soul belong the intellect and the will. 
Mclanchthon includes memory among the functions of the intellect (herein departing 
from Aristotle), and thus vindicates for the latter a share m the immortality at- 
tributed by Aristotle to the active intellect (yovs rotnrueds). The theory that ideas like 
those of number and order, and of geometrical, physical, and moral principles, are 
innate, he would not give up, yet represents the intellect as being excited to activity 
through the senses. Of the philosophical proofs offered by Plato, Xenophon, and 
Cicero, for the immortality of the soul, he says : hcee argumenta cogitare prodest , sed 
teamen sciamus , patefactiones divinas intur das esse . In addition to the experience of 
the senses, the principles of the intellect and syllogistic inference, the divine revelation 
contained in the Bible constitutes a fourth and the highest criterion of truth. Mc- 
lanchthon is unfriendly to theological speculations; the interpretation of the three 
peisons m God as representing intellect, thought, and will — or mens, cogitatio and 
voluntas {in qua sunt Icetitia et amor) — he admits only as containing a partially perti- 
nent comparison. The joint author with Luther of the Reformation approved the 
execution of heretics ; the burning of Servetus was a “ pious and memorable example 
for all posterity ” 

Until the rise of the Cartesian and Leibnitzian philosophies, the Peripatetic doctrine 
reigned in the Protestant schools. The doctrine of Ramus — to which a few, including 
Rudolf Goclenius, made concessions — made but slight headway against it. Among its 
teachers were Joachim Camerarms (1500-1574), Jacob Schegk, and Philip Scherbius 
Still there were some men who resumed the opposition which Luther had at first 
directed against it; among these we may mention m particular Nicolaus Taurellus 
(see below, § 111). In order, however, that tho impulse to the emancipation of the 
spirit from every external, unspirituai power, and to its positive replenishment with the 
highest truths might accomplish its work in all the spheres of spiritual life, it was 
necessary that the Protestant principle should become generalized and deepened, so 
that it might extend beyond the merely religious sphere, and that, even within this 
sphere, the limitations with which the principle was burdened, and which more and 
more checked and falsified the reformatory movement, might be removed from it Such 
a development was impossible by the way of a merely immanent development of eccle- 
siastical Protestantism on the basis of its historical beginnings; it was necessary that 
other factors should concur with this one for the production of the desired result. Cf. 
in particular § 111 and the remarks under § 114 on the genesis of Carfcesianism. 

§ 111. Tho modern mind, dissatisfied with Scholasticism, not only 
went back to the classical literature of ante-Christian antiquity and to 
the writings constituting the biblical revelation, but, setting out from 
the sciences of antiquity, also directed its endeavors more and more to 
independent investigation of the realities of nature and mind, as also 
to the problem of moral self-determination independently of external 
norms. In the fields of mathematics, mechanics, geography, and astron- 
omy, the science and speculation of the ancients were first restored, 
and then, partly by a gradual progress, and partly by rapid and bold 
discoveries, materially extended. With the assured results of investi- 
gation were connected manifold and largely turbulent attempts to 
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establish on the basis of the new science new theological and philo- 
sophical conceptions, in which attempts were imolved the germs of 
later and more matured doctrines. Physical philosophy in the transi- 
tional period was more or less blended with a form of theosophy 
which rested at first upon the foundation of Neo-Platonism and the 
Cabala, but which gradually, and especially on the soil of Protestant- 
ism, attained a more independent character. A physical philosophy 
thus blended with theosophy, not yet freed from scholastic notions nor 
contradicting the afiirmations of ecclesiastical theology, and yet resting 
on the new basis of mathematical and astronomical studies, was main- 
tained about the middle of the fifteenth century by Nicolaus Cusanus, 
in whom the mysticism of Eckhartwas renewed, and from whom, later, 
Giordano Bruno derived the fundamental features of Lis own holder 
and more independent doctrine. Phjsics, in its combination with 
theosophy, continued to be taught, and was further developed in the 
sixteenth century, and also even in the seventeenth. Among its } pro- 
fessors were Paracelsus, the physician; Cardamis, the mathematician 
and astrologer; Bernardinus Telesius, the founder of the Academia 
Cosentina for the investigation of nature, and his followers, Fran- 
ceses Patritius, the Platonizing opponent of Aristotle, Andreas Cm- 
salpinus, the Averroistic Aristotelian, Nicolaus Taurellus, the opponent 
of the latter and an independent German thinker, Carolus Bovillus, 
a supporter of the Catholic Church and disciple of Nicolaus of 
Cusa, Giordano Bruno and Lucilio Yanini, the anti-ecclesiastical 
free-thinkers, and Thomas Campanella, the Catholic opponent of 
Aristotle. The religious element prevailed with Schwenckfeldt 
and Valentin Weigel, Protestant theologians, and with Jacob Bob me, 
the theosophist, among whose followers have been II. More, John 
Pordage, Pierre Poiret, and, in more modern times, Si. Martin, and 
whose principles were employed by Baader and by Scliclling— by 
the latter on the occasion of hi s passing over in his speculations from 
physical philosophy to theosophy. The theories of law and civil 
government were developed in an independent manner, without def- 
erence to Aristotelian or to ecclesiastical authority, and in a form mores 
adapted to the changed political conditions of modern times, by the 
following men : Machiavelli, who placed an undue estimate on politi- 
cal power, to the attainment and retention of which lie would have ail 
other aims in life subordinated; Thomas Morns, the Utopian ihcorizer, 
who sought the diminution of social inequality and a mitigation of 
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the severities of legislation ; Jean Bodin, the protagonist of tolerance ; 
Gentilis, the liberal Professor of natural law, and Hugo Grotius, the 
founder of the theory of international law. 

Of several of the natural philosophers of the tiansitional period, Thadd. Ans Eixner and Thadd Siber 
treat m their Beitrage zur Geschichte der Physiologte im zoeiieten und engeren Same ( Leben und Alemungen 
beruhmter Phy&iler im 16 und 17 Jahrh ), Sulzbach, 1S19-26 Of work-, on the histoiy of physical philos- 
ophy, and monographs, such as Max Porchappe’s Galilee , Paris, 1S66, etc The philosophers of law and 
statesmen of the same penod are especially treated of by 0 'von Kaltenbom, m Die Voilaufer des Hugo Gro- 
tuts, Leipsic, 1818 Of also Joh. Jac Smauss, Neues System des Bechts der Natur, Book I, pp. 1-370 , 
Histone des Bechts der Natur (of especial value for the time before G-rotius), L A. 'Warnkomg, Bechtsphi- 
losophu , ah Naturlehre des Bechts , Pieiburg im Bieisgan, 1S39 (with new title-page, ibid , 1854) , H F. W 
Hmnchs, Gesch der Bechts- und Staatspnncipien seit der Reformation, Leips , 1848-52 , Bob von Mohl, Ge- 
schichte und Litteratur der Staatswissenschaften , Erlangen, 1S55-1S58 , Wheaton’s History of International 
Law, and other works relating to the history of law and the philosophy of law, and politics. 

The V orks of Nicolaus of Cusa were published in the fifteenth century, probably at Basel, and in the 
sixteenth by Jacob Paber Stapulcnsis, Par’s, 1514, also Bas , 1565, a German translation of his most important 
works by P A. Scharpff, was publ at Pieiburg m 1S62 Of him treat Harzhcim ( Vita A de C , Treves, 
1730), P A Scharp ft (Der Card N v C , Mayence, 1843), Fr. J Clemens ( Giordano Bruno und Me Cus , 
Bonn, 1846), J M. Dux (Der deutsche Card N. v C u die Kvrche s Zeit Begensburg, 1847), Eob. Zimmer- 
mann (Der Card Me Cusanus ah Vorldufer Leibnitzens, from the Transactions of the Acad of Sciences at 
Vienna for 1852, Vienna Braumaller, 1S52), Jager (Der Streit des Cardinals M C mit dem Herzoge Sieg- 
mund von Oesterreich, Insbruclc 1S61), T Stumpf (Die polit. Ideen des N von C , Cologne, 1865) CL 
Kraus, Verzeichmss der Handsclmften , die M C besass, in Naumann’s Serapeum, 1864, Nos 23 and 24, 
and 1805, Nos 2-7 , Jos Klein, Ueber etne Handschrft des Me v Cues , Berlin, 1806 , Clem Pnd. Brock- 
haus, Nicolai Cusam de concilu umoer salts potestate sententia (Diss maug ) Leips , 1807 

The Woiks of Paracelsus were punted, Bas , 1580, Strasb , 1616-18, and Geneva, 1658 , of him treat J. J 
L jos m Vol I of Daub and Creuzer’s Studien, Kurt Sprengel m Pai 1 3d of his Gesch der Arzneikunde, Bix 
ner and Siber in the first pait of Beitrage zur Gesch der Physiol , Sulzbach, 1819 Eob Fludd, Hist, macro - 
et microcosmi metaph , physica et technica, Oppenhoim, 1617 Philos Mosaica, Glide?, 1638 Bapt Hel- 
mont. Opera , Amsterdam, 1648 etc. Fianc Merc Holm Opusc P/ulos , Amsterdam, 1600 Cl on J B v. 
Helmont, Eixner and Siber’s Beitr , No VII , Spiess, H ’s System der Median, Frankfort, 1840, and M. 
Eommelaerc, Etudes suril B Helmont, Bruxelles, 1868 Joh Marc Marcia Kronland , Idearum operatneum 
idea s hypothesis et detectio illius occulta virtutis , quae semina foecundat et ex itsdem corpora orgamca 
producit, Prague, 1634 ; Philosophia vetus restituta de mutatiombus, quae m umverso Hunt, de partium 
umvei si constitutione , de statu hominis secundum naturam et prettier naturam , de curatione morborum , 
Prague, 1662 , on Marcus Maici see Guhiauer, in Vol. XXI of Fichto’s Zeitsch f. Ph , Halle, 1852, pp. 
241-259 

Cardanus 1 work, De Subtihtate , appeared first m print in 1552, his De Varietate Rerum in 1556, his 
Arcana Etermtatis not till after his death, m his collected works Xheronymi Cardam Mediolanensis 
opera omnia cura Caroh Sponu, Lyons, 1G63. Cardanus’ rule for solving equations of the third degree is 
found m his work (publ 1513), entitled: Arsmagnas de reguhs algebratcis C wrote an autobiography, 
which hist appeared at Bas., 1512, and again, concmued, ibid , 1575, his natuial philosophy is minutely ex- 
pounded m the above-cited Betti zur Gesch der Physiol , by Eixner and Siber, No II Scaligei’s Exerci- 
tatione s Emlencm, m reply to C ’s De Subtihtate , was public i Par, 1557, C replied in an Apologia, 
whi^h is subjoined to the later editions of Ins De Subtihtate. - — — 

The two fust Books of Bernardmus Telesius’ principal wo , De Natura luxta propria Principia, ap- 
peared at Kome m 1565, the whole work, m nine Books at Nap.es in 1586, and again at Geneva m 1588 with 
Andi Ciesalpmus 1 Quastiones Penpateticcz , certain minor works by Telesius weie published together at 
Venice in 1590 An extended summary of his natural philosophy is contained in the third part of the above- 
cited Beitrage of Eixner and Siber 

Franciseus Patritms, Discuss tones penpateticce, quibus Anstotehcce philosophic® universes Mstona atque 
dogmata cum veterum placitis collata eleganter et erudite declarantur , Pars I— IV., Venice, 1571 —81, Basel, 
1581 , Nova de umversis philosophia m qua Aristotehca methodo non per motum, sedper lucem et lumma aii 
primam causam ascenditur, delude propria Pati tin methodo tota mcontemplationemvenit divinitas , postre- 
mo methodo Platomca rerum umversitas a conditore Deo deducitur, Ferrara, 1591, Venice, 1593, Loud , 1611. 
Eixner and Siber treat of him m the fourth part of the “ Beitrage ” cited above 

Petrus Bamus, Scholarxtm phys libm octo , Pans, 1565, Schol. metaphys libn quatuordecim , Par., 1566 — 
Sebastian Basso, Philosophic natmahs ad*. Anstotelem libr duodeevm , Par , 1621 (also 1649) -—Claude Guil- 
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lerme' do Bcngaid (01 Bauicgaid), ChutUPlsam sen da vctcrum et penpatcUca plulosoplua dialog t, Udine, 
1645—47, Padua, 1001 —Sennerti Phynta, Wittenbcig, 1018, Opel a onuua, Venice, 1011 etc — Vagnein 
Democritus 1 evwiscens, Pavia, 1G4G, etc — Jfaujiiwu cursus phrfosopfurus, Toulouse, 1052, and Ljons, 3675 

Nicolaus Taui cllus, PlrlosojJhia* tnumjdius, hoc est, metaphysial plain soph andi methodic, qua dimn^ 
£us mditis menti not'ius humane 1 rationed eo deducuntm , ut fib mtssnnts uule tomtrui its demonstraluoubus 
ape ? te ? ei venlas elucescat et quee dm ph ilosophorum sepnltafuit author date ph do, aphid vtth i » <v umput , 
qumtiombus enimvel sexcentis ea, quibus cum revelata nobis ventate plulosoplua pmpiwe vulebrtur, adco 
vere concihantur, ut non fidei solum servae di< enda sit, sed enis esse fundamentam, Band, 157-1 , Alpes 
ccesic, hoc est, Andreas Ctesalpnn Itali monstrosa et supe/ba dogmata discussa ct euussu, Fianhl , 1507, a 
polemical By nop is An A, Melaph , ITanan, 1590 , De mundo, Ambeig, 1G03, TTianologut, Amb, 3005, De re- 
turn cstemitate metaph universalis pa> tes quatuor, in quibus phicdci Anstotehs, Valle su, Puolomtnei, 
Gcesulpmi, societatis Gonlmbriteusis ahorumque discntt untur, exanunantur et refutantttr, Mnibuig, 1601 
On N Taurcllus have wiittcn, specially, Jac "Willi Feucilm, Diss apologeiita pro jVic Taurello plulosopho 
AUdorflno atheism et deismi in juste act usaio et ipsun Tauielh Synopsis A rest metaphysics remind cum 
an not editor i% Nuiembcig, 1751, P X Schmid of Sihv uzcnbeig, the Tali/ , dt'r erslc dcutschc Plulosoj/k, 
aus den Q uellen cla.rge»telU, Erlangen, 1800, new cd Pi, 1801 

On Caiolus Bovillus, see Joseph Dipped, Vet such cmer si/st Durstellting der Philosophic drc> C. B nebst 
enwn hureen lebensabnss, Wui/buig, 1865 

Tho Italian woiks of Uiouluno Jliono have been edited bv Vd Wignoi, Lo pue, 1820, (he Latin, In pait 
(especially those on Logic), by A F Gliorei, Stuttg , 185 1 , Joid Dr de unibni nl<ai uni uni nor < nr Palm- 
tor Tin gnu, Beil , 380*8 On Bruno cf , besides F TT Jacobi (ute-d below), end Si helling in hi* T)i doguo en- 
titled B/ uno Oder uber das' natur lithe and qottlithc Drmnp der JJinge (Beilin 3802), llmiei and Pi hi i m tho 
above-cited Be.tr age, Pait 5, Sul/bxrli, 182 i ; Sleffuis, m his Xuchgel Schriflen , Berlin, 3810, pp 1-5 70, 
Falkhon, G Bruno (untten m the fonn of a romance), ILimbmg, IS 10, Chi Bail holmes, doxlano B> two, 
Pans, 1810—17, F J Clemens, Giordano Bruno wul Nicolaus von Casa, Bonn, 3817, Job Amir Si irt.wvim, 
Giordano Bruno, em BluPcuge dcs I Ussens (a leotine), Biel, 1SG7 ; Pomcmou Peril, Vita di G Br , Flor- 
ence, 1SG8 Cf also 3VI Carrieio, Diephilos "Weltanschauung der Beformations-xit, Stuttg , 1840, p 305 seq , 
and m the 7>eitschr f. Philos , new seues, 5 1, 1, TTalle, 1SG0, pp 128-101 . and, on tho lelation of his doctuno 
to that of Spmoza, Schaarschnudb, Descartes unit SpnioM, Bonn, 1S50, p 181 seq 

A complete edition of ihe works of Campanelia was commenced (never completed) nL Pans by their au- 
thor; but lecently (Tann, 1851) the Opera dl Tommaso Campanelia, have been published by Alessandro 
d 1 Ancona, piefaced by an essay on C ’s liio and doctrine Of him tioat iUxtiei and Siber m Bart G of the 
above-cited Beitrage ; also Baldachmi, Vita e Fdosofia di Tommaso Campanelia, Naples, 1810— 1-5 , Manu.uii, 
ii\\m Dialoghi di Scieiiaa Pnma,Tm , lSUo , Spavcnta, in tho Cunento, 3851, and m Cat attere e Svi hippo 
della Fdosofia Ital dal Secola XVI sino al Nostre Tempo, Modena, 1800 Cf Stiafei’s Brufe uber dal 
Philos in u Der Gedanlefi Beilm, 18G4— G5, Sn?uaifc, Thomas Camp u. seme poht.schen Uleen , m the 
Preuss Iain b , 1S0G, No 11, and Silvcstio CenlofanLi m flic Arcluvo stonco Ttuliano, Vol I p. 1, 38GG 
.Lncilio Vanmi, Amph I'lheutrum cHerniv providentuv, Lyons, 1015, De adnm and is untune r eg nice 
Jervqup moi tahum ar tarns hbn quatuoi, Par ,1010 OnLucilioVamm, cf Leben uml SUneksitle, ChurukUr 
and Jfemungen den L V , ernes Athaistan un 37 Jahrh,, von TV D. F, Leips , 1800, and Emile Value, A 
V, set me, sa doctrine, sa mart, Fxtraitdes Mlmoires da FAcad imperials dcs so de Toulouse 

Of Jacob Bohmo’s principal work, entitled u Aurora Oder die Morgevrolhe Im Aafgangfi an epitome 
v. as fust printed m 1G-51 , the woik was published in a moic neaily complete form at Anist ,3050 etc. 11m 
Woiks, collected by Bctko, wei e published, Amsl , 1075, moie complete cd by Giolitel, ibid , 1682 Go , and 
moic recently by K W Schieblei, Leips 1831 — 17, 2d ed , 1SG1 seq Of him treat Adelmig in his fbwli der 
memclil Karrheit, II, p 210, J G B-atze, Blumcnlese aus J B 's Sehriften, Leipsie, 1820 , TJmbreit, *T Ji , 
Heidelberg, 1835, Willi. Ludw WuUcn, J, B\s leben und Lehre , Stutte: , laOG, Bluthcn aus IPs Mmhk, 
SmLtg., 1838. Hanibciecei, Die lehre de'i dcutschen Philosophers I B , Munich, 1811 : Chi Ford Baur, Zur 
Gesclnchte dej protesiantisi hen Mystll , m Theol Jahrb , ISIS, p 153 seq 1810, p S5 seq , II A Feohner, J, 
B , sem Leben zuul seine Sthnfien, Curlitz, 1857 ; Alb Peip, J B , der do utsche Philosophy der Vorlaufer 
christllcher Wtssensihaft, Leipsie, 1800, Louis Claude St Mai tin (17*13-380 3) translated several of Bubrm i ' l r> 
works into Fionch . V Aurora namante, Les trots prmapes de V essence dwtne, Do la triple vie de Thomme, 
Quarante questions sur Vdme, avec une notice snr J. B., Pain, 1S00. On St Martin (whose pocim, F Pi.*d: 
has translated and annotated, 5runicli,1803) cf Mattel, St. ilf., leplulosophe inconmt , son mallre Mai tine i da 
Parqualio, et leurs grovpes, Paris’, 3SG2, 2d ed , lSGi 

Macchiavelli s Works, first published at Pome, 1531-32, have since iKicn up to the most recent times very 
frequently republished, also icpoatcdly translated mto French and English, and into Gorman by Ziccler, 
Carl&ruhe, 1832-41. Jstona Florentine , Florence 3532 , Goiman translation by Reunion t, Peipsi , 3840 [Eng- 
Lsh translation by 0 E Lester, 2 Vols, New York, 3845 ; another translation was published m London m 
1847,-Tr.} ; cf. A. Ranke. Zur Kntd neueror Gesi hlchts schrciber, Beil anil Letpsic. 3821 fEngli.h i i unol. 
of II Principe , by J. S. Ryerley, Loudon, 1810 -IT?’ ] Tlia htciatuie relating to Macchiavelli Ls brought to** 
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gather by Hubert von Mohl ( Gesch u Lilt dor Staatswi&senscliaften, Yol III, Erlangen 1S5S, pp 519-591), 
who with groat organizing talent gives a luminous summary of the mnmiold opinions of the different authors 
Especially noteworthy among the attempts at refutation is the youthful composition of Fieclerick the Gicat: 
AntiJJacUmvelli, on which of. besides Mohl (who here judges unlanly, although it was the intention of 
Ft odor i.c,k m writing the -work to furnish an historical estimate and refutation of Machiavelh, and although his 
wmk viewed m this light is very weak, yet as an expression of the authoi’s views of the conduct, m ethical and 
political regai els, which befits a prince whose dominion is already secured, and of his icfleetions with ref eience 
to hts own futiue conduct as a ruler, the woik is well worthy of attention , Mohl ens in considering the work 
only m the fomiei aspect), Trendelenburg, M und A -II , Yortrag cum Gedachtmss F s d G., gehalten am 
23 Jan. 1S55 in der 7,. Alad. der TfEs , Berlin, 1855, and Theod. Berahaidt, llaechiaveltis Buck vomFursten 
undF'sd Gr Antunacclnavelli, Bumsaick 1S04. 

Thomas Morns, Be optimo reip statu deque nova insula Utopia, Louvain, 1510 etc., Geiman t ransl by 
Oettmgor, Leips , 1816 [The above is contained m Vol II of Molds Complete Works, Louvain, 1560. This 
Vol contained all hib Latin woiks The first, and the only other volume, containing M ’s English works, was 
printed at London, 1559 ~Tr ] On Moie cL Iiudhait, Nuremberg, 1829, 2d ed , 1S55, and Mackintosh., Life oj 
Sir Th if, London, 1880, 2d cd , 1S41. 

Jean Bodin, Six hvres de la rlpubhque, Bans, 15?7 (Latin veision by the author, 1584) , Colloquium 
heptaplomeres , Geiman abridgment, with the Latin text in part, Berl., 1811, complete edition fiom MS. in 
the Library at Giessen, ed L Noack, Schworm, 1857 A notice on the history of the work was published by 
E. G Vogel, in the So, apeum , 1S40, Nos 8-10 Cf , on Bodin, H Baudnllait, J B et son temps , tableau des 
t irnries pohtiques et des id&es economiqnes du sememe su.de, Pans, 1853, andN Planchenaulfc ( president du 
tribunal civil ct Angers), Etudes sur Jean Bodin, magistral et pubhciste, Angers, 1858 

On Hugo Giolius cf , among the moie recent wnteis, H. Luden, R G nach selnen Schiclsalen und 
Soh) ften, Berlin, 1S0G, Charles Butloi, Life of R Gr., London, 1S2G, Friedr Creuzer, Luther und Grotius 
Oder Glaubeund Wissenschaft , Heidelberg, IS 16, cf Ompteda, Litt des Volhe? rechts , Vol I, p. 174, seq , Stahl, 
Gesch der Ilecli tsphilosophie, p 158 seq,, v Kaltcnbom, Rritih des Volherrechts , p 37 seq. ; Bobcrt von 
Molil, The Gesth. wulLitt der Staatsimss , I, p 229 seq , Hartenstem, m Abh der sacks Gesellsch der Wiss 
1S50, and in narten stem’s Rist -p7ulos. Abh , Leipsic, 1870 , Ad. Fianck, Du droit de la guerre et de lapaix 
par Grotius, m the Journal des Savants , July, 1867, pp. 42S-441 The principal woik of Giotius, “ On the 
Jaw of War and Peace f has been translated and annotated by Von ICnchmann and published m his PMos. 
Bibliotneh, Vol. 16, Beilin, I860 

Nicolaus Ousanus (Nicol Chrypffs or Krebs), bom in 1401 at Cusa, in the archbi- 
shopiic of Treves, was educated in his youth among the Brothers of the Common Life, 
studied law and mathematics at Padua, then applied himself to theology, filled ecclesi- 
astical offices, was a member of the Council of Basel, became in 1448 Cardinal, in 1450 
Bishop of Bnxen, and died m 1404 at Todi m Umbna. He occupies a middle position 
between Scholasticism and Modem Philosophy. Familiar with the former, he, like the 
greater part of the Nominalists before him, lacked its conviction that the fundamental 
propositions of theology were demonstrable by the scholastically educated reason. His 
wisdom, he affirmed, was the knowledge of his ignorance — of which subject he treats 
m his work (written in 1440), De Doeta Ignorantia. In the subsequent work, De Cm - 
jeeturis , complementary to the above, he affirms that all human knowing is mere con- 
jecture. With the Mystics he seeks to overcome doubt and the difficulties arising from 
the inadequacy of human conceptions m theology, by the theory of man’s immediate 
knowledge or intuition of God (intuit to, speculation mo sine compreJiensime , compre- 
hensio incomprehensiblUs ), a theory grounded on the Neo-Platonic doctrine that the 
soul in the state of ecstasy (raptus) has power to transcend all finite limitations He 
teaches that by intellectual intuition (i mtuitio inteUeetualis) the unity of contradictories 
(coinddentia contradictonum) is perceived (which principle, founded in the pseudo- 
Dionysian mystical philosophy, had already reappeared with Eckhart and his disciples, 
and was again taken up by Bruno) But with the skepticism and mysticism of Nico- 
laus of Cusa was combined the spirit and practice of mechanical and astronomical in- 
vestigation on the basis of observation and mathematics From the influence of this 
practice on his philosophic thought arises the essential community of his doctrine 
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with modern philosophy. In 1400, already, Nicolaus had written a work, Be Bipara - 
Hone Calendar hi, m which he proposed a reform of the calendar similar to that of 
J legary. His astronomical doctrine included the idea of the rotation of the earth on 
its axis, whereby he became a foie-runner of Copernicus (whose work on the paths of 
the celestial bodies appeared m 1543 ; cf , among other works, Franz Ilipler, Nicolaus, 
Copernicus , und Martin Luther , Biaunsbeig, 1868) In connection with his doctrine of " 

the motion of the eaith Nicolaus advanced to the theory of the boundlessness of the 
nmverse in both time and space, thus essentially transcending the limits of the medie- 
val imagination, whose conceptions of the universe were bounded by the apparent 
sphere of the fixed stars In the philosophical deduction of his theology and cosmo- 11 
logy Nicolaus Cusanus follows chiefly the numerical speculation of the Pythagoreans 
and the Platonic natural philosophy Number, he teaches, is unfolded reason ( ratio 
explicata , and ratamaUs fab riem naturale quoddam pullulans pnncipimi). Nicolaus Cu- 
sanus defines God as the unity, which is without otherness (the tv, the rairov without 
tTcpov), and (with Plato) holds the world to be the host of generated things The world 
is a soul-possessing and articulate whole Every thing mirrors forth m its place the 
universe. Every being preserves its existence by virtue of its community with all 
others. Man’s ethical woik is to love every thing according to its place m the older of 
the whole God is tnune, since he is at once thinking subject, object of thought, and 
thought ( mtdhgcns , inteUigibile, intdligere) ; as bemg unitas , cequaUtas , and connexio, he 
is Father, Son, and Spirit (ab imitate gignitur unibatis cequaUtas ; conn trio vero ab 
imitate procedit et ab unitatis cequalitate) God is the absolute max imam; the world 
is the unfolded maximum , the image of God’s perfection. In love to God man becomes 
one with God. In the God-man the opposition of the infinite and the finite is reconciled. 

The Platomsbs of the next following time, and especially those of them who made 
much of the Cabala — such as Pico of Mirandula, Reuchlm, and especially Agnppa 
of Nettcsheim, and also Franciscus Geoigms Venetus (F. G Zorzi of Venice), author 
of the work Be harmonia mundi totius cantica (Ven , 1525) — give evidence m their 
works of the influence upon them of the new science of mathematics and the new 
spirit of natural investigation, which were bemg developed m their times. Still, their 
attempts to make use of natural science for the control of nature assumed, for the 
most part (as notably in the case of Agrippa), the form of the practice of magic. 

The consciousness — clothing itself in the forms of mysticism — of a natiual caus- 
ality imparted by God to things, also lay at the bottom of the then widely-extended 
belief m astrology (a belief shared by Molanchthon). But the union of the independ- 
ent study of nature with theosophy appears in this period most marked m the works 
of Philippus Theophrastus (Bombast) Hohener, or von Hohenheim, who called himself 
(translating the name Hohener or “von Hohenheim”) Aurcolus Theophrastus Para- 
celsus (bom 1493 at Einsicdeln in Switzerland, died in 1541 at Salzburg). He intended 
to reform the science of medicine, diseases were to be healed rather by an excitation 
and stiengthening of the vital principle (Archeus) in its struggle with the principle of 
disease and by the removal of obstacles, than by direct chemical reactions. Cold was 
not to be opposed by heat, nor dryness by moisture, but the noxious working of a 
principle was to be neutralized by its salutary working (an anticipation of the homeo- 
pathic doctrine) The doctrines of Paracelsus contain an extravagant mixture of chem- 
istry and theosophy To the same school with Paracelsus belonged Robert Fluxld {de 
Fluctibus, 1574-1037), Job Baptista van Helmont (1577-1664) and his son, Franc. Mer- 
curms von Helmont (1018-99), Marcus Marci of Kronland (died 1676), who renewed 
the Platonic doctrine of idem operatrwes, and othcis. 
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Hieronymus Cardanus (1501-1576), mathematician, physician, and philosopher, 
followed Nicolaus Ousanus in blending theology with the doctrine of number. He 
ascribed to the world a soul, which he identified with light and warmth. Truth, he 
said, was accessible only to a few He divided men into three classes . those who are 
deceived but do not deceive, those who are deceived and who deceive others, and those 
who are neither deceived nor deceive Dogmas useful for ends of public morals the 
State ought to maintain by rigid laws and severe penalties. When the people reflect 
concerning religion, nothing but tumults can arise from it (Only the openness with 
which he confesses this doctrine is peculiar to Cardanus, as matter of fact, every 
power ideally condemned, but still outwardly dominant, has acted upon it.) These 
laws, it is true, are not binding on the wise ; for himself Cardanus follows the prin- 
ciple: “ Truth is to be preferred before all things, nor is it wrong for the sake of truth 
to oppose the laws ” (veritas omnibus anteponmda neque impium duxerim propter illcim 
adversari legibus). For the rest, Cardanus was a visionary, and full of puerile super- 
stitions His opponent, Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484-1558), a pupil of Pomponatras, 
judges him thus, eum in quibusdam mterdum plus homme sapere , in plurimis minus 
quo vis puero intelligere , “in some things occasionally wiser than a man, but in most 
things less intelligent than any boy.” 

: Bemardmus Telesius (bom at Cosenza 1508, died ib. 1588) became one of the found- 

ers of modem philosophy by undertaking to combat the Aristotelian philosophy, not m 
the interest of Platonism, or any other ancient system, but in the interest of natural 
science, founded on original investigation of nature , but for support in this undertak- 
ing he resorted to the ante-Socratic natural philosophy, and especially to that pro- 
pounded (but only as doctrine of appearances) by Parmenides Syllogisms were, in his 
view, an imperfect substitute for sensation, in the matter of cognition He founded 
at Naples a society of natural investigators, the Academia Telesiana or Cosentma, after 
the model of which numerous other learned societies have been formed 
j Franciscus Patntius, bom at Clissa m Dalmatia in 1529, taught the Platonic philos- 
ophy at Ferrara in the years 1576-98, and died at Borne in 1597. He blended Neo- 
Platomc with Telesian opinions In his JDiscussiones Peripat he explains and at the 
same time combats the Aristotelian doctrine. Many works attributed to Anstotle were 
considered by Mm as spurious He entertained the wish that the Pope would employ 
his authority for the suppression of Anstoteliamsm, and in favor of the modified 
Platonism, the doctrine of emanations of light, wMch he had developed. He trans- 
lated the commentary of Philoponus on the Metaphysics of Anstotle, and also Hermes 
Tnsmegistns and the Oracles of Zoroaster ; his own doctrine was developed by him in 
the work entitled, Nova de universis philosophy etc. 

Among those who agreed with Telesius and Patntius in their opposition to the Aris- 
totelian physics and metaphysics, and in the attempt to reform these doctrines, were 
Petrus Ramus, the above-named ( § 109, p. 12) opponent of the Logic of Anstotle, and 
who published (after the publication by his antagomst, Jac. Carpentaria, of a Descrip - 
Uo universes natures ex Aristotele , Par , 1562) Scholarum phys. libr octo , and Scholarum 
metaphys libr. quatuordecim ; also Sebastian Basso, author of Philosophies naturalis adv . 
Aristotelem libr. duodecim , and Claude Guillermet de Berigard (or Bauregard, who, 
about the year 1667, held a Professorship at Padua), in his work, Circuit Pisani , etc. 
As Gassendi (above, § 109, p 15), from Epicurus, so Sennert and Magnenus drew from 
Democritus in their endeavors for reform in the department of physics, while Maignan 
followed Empedocles 

Among the above-named (109, pp. 10-15; Aristotelians, Andreas Cgesalpinus (1519- 
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1G03), who developed Avcrroistic Aristotcktunfsin. into pantheism, should here be again 
mentioned as an independent investigator, to whom animal and vegetable physiology 
are indebted for important enlargements. 

As a representative of the Protestant Church, Nicolaus Taureilus (bom 1547 at 
Mompelgard, died at Altdoif in 1(500) combated not only the Avcrroistic Austoiclian- 
ism of CcOsalpmrrs, but also Aristotcliamsm m general, and all human authority ra 
philosophy (“ maximum pliitosophud mtcakom inumi autlioniau'" ), and undertook to 
frame a new body of doctrine, in which there should be no eon Hie L between philosophi- 
cal and theological truth Taurcllus will not, he says, while he believes as a Christian, 
think as a heathen, or be indebted to Christ for faith, but to Ai mtotlo Xoi intelligence 
He holds that but for man’s fall philosophy would have sufficed {(Hearn mio verbo quod 
res cso ; sipcceatum non csset, sola wquisset plulosoplila ), but that in consequence of the 
fall, revelation became necessary, which completes philosophical knowledge by that 
which relates to the state of giace. Taureilus lcgaids the doctrine of the temporal and 
atomic origin of the world (conceived as first made up of uncombmed atoms, — and this 
doctrine m opposition to the thcoiy of the creation of the woild fioin all etc may) as 
also the dogma of the Trinity, not (with the Aristotelians) as merely levoalod and theo- 
logical, but (with Platomsts) as also philosophically justifiable doctrines Bui Ins 
Christianity is confined to fundamental dogmas; ho will not be called a Lulhciau 
ot a Calvinist, but a Christian The appropriation of salvation through Chust is, in 
his view, the work of human freedom. Those who convince themselves that Christ, 
died for them will be saved, and all others will be- eternally damned. The triumph 
of philosophy emancipated from Aristotcliamsm and in harmony with theology, is 
celebrated by Taureilus m the work' PJdlusophuc triumpltus , and in other works. 
Schcgk and his pupil and successor, Scherbins, the Aitdorf Aristotelians, defended 
against Taureilus, as also against Ramus, the Aristotelian doctrine, but Goclemus, 
Professor at Maiburg, although admitting some of the doctrines of Pamirs into Jus 
logic, was favorably disposed towaid Tauicllus. In general, Taureilus found little 
sympathy among his contempoi arics Leibnitz esteemed him highly as a vigor ous 
thinker, and compared him to Scaliger, the acute opponent of Caulanus 

Carolus Bovillus (Charles Bouilld, bom about 1470 or 1475, at Saneourfc near Airnons, 
died about 1553, an immediate pupil of Faber Stapulcnsis, sec abovo, $109, p. ll)dovel“ 
oped a philosophico -theological system, catholic m spirit, and founded on the principles 
of Nicolaus Cusanus. 

Giordano Bruno, bom in the year 1548 at Kola in the province of Naples, developed 
the doctrine of Nicolaus Cusanus in an anti-ccclesiastical direction He was instructed 
m his youth in the humanities and in dialectic at Naples. lie entcied the Dominican 
Order, but quitted it upon arriving at convictions m conflict with the dogmatic teach- 
ings of the Church, and repaired to the Republic of Genoa, thence to Venice, and soon 
afterwards to Geneva. The reformed orthodoxy of Genova, however, proved no more 
congenial to him than that of Catholicism, and leaving that city ho went by way of 
Lyons to Toulouse, thence to Pans, and from Paris to Oxford and London According 
to the theory of Falkson {(]. Bruno , p 289) and of Benno Tschiuchwi bz {Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet , Halle, 1868), Shakespeare became acquainted witli a comedy entitled d (!a Ji- 
dda jo, written by Bruno while residing in London (1583-1586), and perhaps with others 
of his writings, and derived from them some of the ideas — particularly on the subject 
of the indestruetiblity of the material elements and the relativity of evil— which ho 
expresses by the mouth of the Danish Prmce From London Bruno j'ourncyed by way 
of Paris to Wittenberg, thence to Piaguo, llolmstadt, Frankfort on -the -Main — where 
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he remained till 1591 — Zurich, and Venice, here, on the 23d of May, 1592, having been 
denounced by the tiaitor Mocemgo, he was arrested by the Inquisition, and m 1593 was 
delivered to the Roman authorities In Home he suffered several yeais’ confinement 
in the dungeons of the Inquisition At last, since he remained unmoved m his convic- 
tions, and with noble fidelity to truth scornfully refused to he guilty of a hypocritical 
submission, he was condemned to the stake (with the customary mocking formula : 
u Delivered to the secular authorities with the request that they would punish him as 
mildly as possible and without effusion of blood”). Bruno replied to his judges u I 
suspect that you pronounce my sentence with greater fear than I receive it.” He was 
burned at Rome in the Campofiore on the 17th of February, 1C00, a martyr to scien- 
tific convictions founded on the free investigations of the new epoch. Emancipated 
Italy has honored him with a statue, before which, on the 7th of January, 1805, the 
Papal Encyclica of December 8, 1804, was burned by students. With the Copemican 
system of the universe, whose truth had become certamty for Mm, he considered the 
dogmas of the Church to be incompatible. And indeed soon afterwards (March 5, 
1010) the Copermcan doctrine, winch had at first been not unfavorably received on the 
part of the ecclesiastical authorities, was described by the Index-Congregation as 
u falsa ilia doctrina Pythagonca , JDivinceque Scripturm omnino adder mns. ” Bruno’s 
astronomical views are an expansion of the Copemican doctrine. For him the universe 
is infinite in tune and space ; our solar system is one of innumerable worlds (for which 
doctrine he also cites the authority of Epicurus and Lucretius), and God the original 
and immanent cause of the universe. Power, wisdom, and love are his attributes. The 
stars are moved, not by a prime mover ( primus motor), but by the souls immanent in 
them. Bruno opposes the doctrine of a dualism of matter and form ; the form, moving 
cause, and end of organic beings are identical not only with each other, but also with 
the constituent matter of the organisms ; matter contains in herself the forms of 
thmgs, and brings them forth from within herself The elementary parts of all that 
exists aic the minima or monads, which are to be conceived as points, not absolutely 
unextended, hut spherical , they are at once psychical and material. The soul is a 
monad. It is never entirely without a body. God is the monad of monads ; he is the 
Minimum, because all thmgs are external to him, and at the same time the Maximum, 
smee all things are in him. God caused the worlds to come foith out of himself, not 
by an arbitrary act of will, but by an inner necessity, hence without compulsion, and 
hence also freely. The worlds are nature realized, God is nature working God is 
present in thmgs in like manner as being in the thmgs that are, or beauty in beautiful 
objects Each of the worlds is perfect in its kind , there is no absolute evil. All indi- 
vidual objects are subject to change, hut the universe remains m its absolute perfection 
ever like itself — Inimically disposed towards Scholasticism, Bruno held m high honor 
the attempts at new speculation, which he found in the woiks of Raymundus Lullras 
and Nicolaus Cusanus When treading on neutral ground in philosophy he often de- 
fended the art of Raymundus Of Nicolaus Cusanus, from whom he took tho priuci - 
pium comcidenUce oppositorum , he speaks in his works in terms of great respect, not 
forgetting, however, to mention that Nicolaus, too, was hampered by his priest’s gown. 
He was pleased with the new path opened up by Telesius, but did not by personal and 
special investigations follow it himself. Bruno demands that, beginning with the low- 
est and most conditioned, we lise in our speculations by a regular ascent to the high- 
est, hut he did not himself always proceed according to this method. It was his pecu- 
liar merit that he laid hold upon the first results of modern natural science, and with 
the aid of a powerful fancy combined them m a complete system of the universe, a 
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system corresponding with the spirit of modern science. Those works of Giordano 
Bruno, in which he chiefly develops his system, were wiittcn in Italian Of these the 
most important is the Bella Causa , Principled U no, Venice (or London), 1581, an 
abstract of this work is appended by ¥ II Jacobi to his work on the doctrine of 
Spinoza ( Wcrle , vol iv. Abth 1) In the same year appeared the DdV Infmito Uni verso 
e Mondi Of his Latin works the more important are . Jordan i Brinu de compcmhosa 
circhitectura et eomplemento arils Lullti, Venice, 1580, Pans, 1582 Be iriplici minhno 
(i e. on the mathematical, physical, and metaphysical Minimum) ct men sura hbrl 
quinque , Prank., 1591. Bemonade , namcro ct fig urn liber , item Oc imnnnso ct in jig- 
urabilh ct de innumeraUUbus , seu de unwerso et mundis Ubri octo , Frank , 1591. 

Galileo Galilei (1564-1041.) acquired by his investigation of the laws of falling 
bodies a lasting title to esteem not only as a physicist, but also as a speculative philoso- 
pher Worthy of note aie his maxims of method: independence of authority m mat- 
ters of science, doubt, and the founding of mfeienccs on observations and experiments. 

Thomas Campanolla (bom at Stilo in Calabna m 1508, died at Pans m 1059), 
although a Dominican of the strongest ecclesiastical sympathies and a zealot for a 
universal Catholic monarchy, did not, since he appeared as an innovator, ccoape sus- 
picion and persecution. Accused of conspiring against the Spanish government, ho 
was kept in strict confinement from 1599 to 1020, after which lie passed throe years m 
the prisons of the Koinish Inquisition; finally released, ho passed the last years of his 
life (1634-1G39) at Paris, where ho met with an honorable reception Campanolla 
recognizes a twofold divine revelation, in the Bible and m nature In a Canzone 
(translated into German by Ilerdcr) he describes the woild as the second book in which 
the eternal mind wrote down its own thoughts, the living minor, which shows the 
reflection of God’s countenance; human books aie but dead copies of life, and are 
full of error and deception He argues especially against the study of nature from the 
works of Aristotle, and demands that (with Telesius) we should ourselves explore 
nature {Be gentilismo non retinendo ; Utrumhccat novum post gentiles condcre p/idoso - 
phiam; Utnm liceat Aristotcli contradicere ; Utrum Uccat jura re in f oerba magislri , 
Par., 1630). The foundation of all knowledge is perception and faith; out of the lat- 
ter grows theology, out of the former, under scientific manipulation, philosophy. 
Campanella (like Augustine and several Scholastics, especially Nominalists, and like 
Descartes subsequently) sets out from the ccitamty which we have of out own exist- 
ence, seeking to deduce from it, first of all, the existence of God. From our notion of 
God he attempts to establish God’s existence; not, however, ontologically (like An- 
selm), hut psychologically As a finite being — so he reasons— 1 cannot myself have 
produced m me the idea of an infinite being, superior to the world; I can only have 
received it through the agency of that being, who therefore must ically exist. This 
infinite being, or the Deity, whose u primahtics ” are power, wisdom, and love, pro- 
duced in succession the ideas, angels, the immortal souls of men, space and the world 
of perishable things, by mingling m incieasing measures non-bemg with his pure being. 
All these existences have souls; theie exists nothing without sensation Space is 
animate, for it di eads a vacuum and craves replenishment Plants grieve, when they 
wilt, and experience pleasure after refreshing lam. All the fiee movements of natui a* 
objects are the result of sympathy or antipathy The planets revolve around the sun, 
and the sun itself around the earth. The world is God’s living imago {mundus est Bel 
mea> statrn). Campanella’s theory of the state (in the Cmlas Solis) is founded on the 
Platonic Rep ; but the phdosophers called to rule are regarded by hnn as priests, and 
so (in his later works) this Platonic doctiinc becomes the groundwork for the theory 
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of a universal rule of the Pope ; lie demands tlie subordination of the State to the 
Church, and such persecution of heretics as was practised by Philip II of Spain. 

Setting out from the Alexandnsm of Pomponatius, Lucilio Vanim, the Neapolitan 
(bom about 1585, burned at Toulouse in 1619), developed in his Amphithecitrum 
JEternce Promdentim , and in his I)e admirandis natures , etc , a naturalistic doctrine. 
That he affirmed his submission to the Church did not save him from a rather horrible 
than tiagic doom. 

In England it was Bacon of Verulam (1561-1626), above all others, that successfully- 
conducted the contest against Scholasticism. Bacon stands on the boundary-line 
between the period of transition and the penod of modem times, but may — partly 
since he discarded the theosophic element and sought a methodology for the pure* 
investigation of nature, and partly because of his essential connection with a new and 
essentially modem development-senes, culminating in Locke — be more appropriately 
treated of below (§ 113). 

The natural philosophy of all the thinkers thus far named contained more or 
less of the theosophical element Theosophy became predominant m the doctrines 
of Valentin Weigel and Jacob Bohme. Valentin Weigel (bom in 1533 at Hayna, 
near Dresden, died after 1594; cf. on him Jul. Otto Opel, Leipsic, 1864) shaped 
Ms doctrine after that of Nicolaus Cusanus and of Paracelsus, and in part after 
that of Caspar Schwenckfcld of Ossing (1490-15G1), who aimed at the spiritualization 
of Lutheiamsm. In a similar relation to Weigel and Paracelsus stood the shoe- 
maker of Gorlitz, Jacob Bohme (1575-1624), who by the idea — which dawned upon 
him m the midst of the dogmatic strife concerning original sm, evil, and free-will 
— of a u daik ” negative principle m God (mto wMch, m his hands, Eckhart’s doctrine 
of the unrevealable absolute became tiansformed), acquired philosopMcal significance, 
and, in particular, offered a welcome startmg-pomt for the speculation of Baader, Schel- 
hng, and Hegel, who took up again this same idea. However, in the development of 
his theosophy Bohme either seeks to minister solely to the ends of religious edification, 
or, when pretending to philosophize, proceeds fantastically, giving to chemical terms, 
which were not understood, psychological and theosophical significance, and identifying 
minerals with human feelings and divine personalities 

Nicolo Macchiavelli (bom at Florence in 1409, died 1527), author of the History of 
Florence from 1215 to 1494, introduced into the philosophy of law and politics an essen- 
tially modem principle, by setting forth as the ideal, which the statesman must seek by 
the most judicious means to attain, the independence and power of the nation, and, so 
far as compatible therewith, the freedom of the citizen. This principle was announced 
by him with special reference to the case of Italy With a prejudiced enthusiasm for 
this ideal, Macchiavelli measures the value of means exclusively with reference to their 
adaptation to the ends proposed, depreciating that moral valuation of them which re- 
gards them m themselves and in relation to other moral goods. Macchiavelli’s fault lies 
not in the conviction (on which, among other things, all moral justification of war must 
be founded) that a means which involves physical and moral evils must nevertheless be 
willed on moral grounds, when the end attainable only through tMs means outweighs 
these evils by the physical and moral goods mvolved in it, but only in the narrowness of 
view implied m appreciating all means with sole reference to one end This narrowness 
is the relatively necessary correlate to that extreme which was illustrated by represent- 
atives of the ecclesiastical principle, who estimated all human relations exclusively 
from the point of view of their relation to the doctrine of the Church, regarded as abso- 
lute truth, and to the society of the Church, regarded as synonymous with the kingdom 
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of God. Macchiavelli makes war on tlio Church as the obstacle to the unity and fiee« 
dorm of his country He picfcrs bcfoie the Chnstian religion — which, he says, diveits 
the regard of men from political interests and beguiles them into passivity — the religion 
of Ancient Rome, which favored manliness and political activity Macchiavelli’s custom 
of subordinating all else to the one end pursued by hnn, has impressed upon his <3 lifer- 
ent works a different chaiactcr Of the two sides of his political ideal, namely, civil 
freedom, and the independence, greatness, and power of the state, the former is made 
prominent m the Disco r si sopra la prima decade di Tito Lima, and the latter m II Prin- 
cipe, and that m such manner that in the Principe republican freedom is at least pro- 
visionally sacrificed to the absolute power of the prmcc. Stdl Macehiavclli reduces the 
disci epancy by distinguishing between corrupt and unhappy times, which need despotic 
remedies, and times when there exists that genume public spint which is the condition 
of freedom u Whoever reads with a shudder M ’s Prince should not forget that M 
for long years previously had seen his waimly -loved land bleeding under the mciccnaiy 
hoides of all nations, and that be m vam recommended, in a special woik, the introduc- 
tion of armies of native militia” (Karl Kmcss, Das moderne Kricgswcsen, an Yortviuj , 
Berlin, 1807, p 1<J) 

In fiee imitation of Plato’s ideal state, Thomas Moius (bom at London 1 180, behead- 
ed 1535) gave expiession m fantastic foim, m his work, Do Optimo Jiap , etc , to philo- 
sophical thoughts respecting the origin and mission of the state He demands, among 
other things, equality of possessions and religious tolerance. 

The philosoxihy of law and the state among Catholics and Protestants in this period 
was substantially the Aristotelian, modified among the former by Scholasticism and 
canonical law, and among the latter especially by biblical doctnncs. Luther has in view 
only the criminal law when he says (in an address to Duke John of Saxony) ; “ If all 
men were good Christians there would be no necessity or use for pimces, kings, lords 
swords, or laws. For, what good end could they serve v The just man docs of himself 
all and more than all that all laws require. But the unjust do nothing as they ought; 
for this reason they need the law, to teach, force, and urge them on to do well.” Mo- 
lanchthon (in his Philosophic? Mmnlis libri duo , 1538), Joh Oldendorp (danymyr', sire do- 
meutaris introduciw juris naturalis , gentium et cioilis , Cologne, 153b), Nic Hemming 
(I)c lege natures method, us apodictica , 1502, etc ), Benedict Winkler (Principiorum juris 
libri qmnquc, Leips., 1615), and others, found in the decalogue the outlines of natural 
law (jus natural?), Hemming, in particular, m the second table of the law, the first 
being, according to him, of an ethical nature and relating to the vita spirit nails. (O] don- 
dorp’s, Hemming’ s, and Winkler’s works on natural law aie given in outline in v. Kal- 
tenbom’s work cited above ) As m ethics, so mtho theory of law and polities, Protes- 
tants laid emphasis on the divine order, and Catholics, and more particulai ly Jesuits 
(such as Ferd Vasquoz, Lud Molina, Mariana, and Bellarmm ; also Suarez and othois\ 
on the part of human freedom. The state is (like language), according to the Sclio- 
lasti co- Jesuitic doctiine, of human origin Luther calls magistrates a sign, of divine 
grace, for if uncontrolled the peoples of the earth would destioy each other by assas- 
sination and massacre In their offices and in their secular government magistrates 
cannot bo without sin, but Luther neither sanctions the resort to private vengnance on 
the part of those who have grievances, nor makes any mention of constitutional guar- 
anties, but simply directs us to pray to God for those in authority. The early Prot- 
estant doctrine was favorable to political absolutism, but was nevertheless conducive 
to the social and religious freedom of tho individual. 

. The merit of having vindicated the equal claim of all religious confessions to pel it- 
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ical toleration, and of having founded the theories of natural law and of politics on 
ethnography and the study of history, belongs especially to Jean Bodm (bom at Angers 
1530, died 1503 or 1597). XIis views on these topics are expressed in his Six Livres de 
la B.publique, as also m his Juris TJmvem Distribute and his Colloquium Heptaplomeres 
de dbditis rerum sublimium arcanis (very recently for the first time published entire). 
The Colloquium is an unpartisan dialogue on the various religions and confessions, and 
in it the demand of tolerance for all is based on the recognition, by the author, of the 
relative truth contamed in each one of them. Bodin’ s ethics rest on a deistic basis. 

Albcneus Gentilis (bom in 1551, in the district of Ancona, died, while a Professor 
at Oxford, in 1011) wrote among other works, De legationibus hbri tres (Bond , 1585, 
etc ), Dejure bdlilibri tres (Leyden, 1588, etc ), and Dej ustitia bellica (1590). In these 
works he deduced the principles of legal light from nature, and particularly fxom hu- 
man nature , took his stand with More and Bodm in favor of tolerance, and among 
other things demanded that the commcrco of the sea be made free. He thus became 
a predecessor of Hugo Grotius. 

Hugo Grotius (Huig de Groot, born at Delft 1583, died 1645, at linstock), by his 
work . Mare liberum seu dejure, quod Batavis compctit ad Indica commerda (Leyden, 
1609), in which, in order to vmdicate the claim of the Netherlanders to free trade in 
the East Indies, he develops philosophically the outlines of maritime law, and by his 
principal work, on Jurisprudence, De Jure Belli et Pads (Pans, 1625, 1632, etc ), con- 
tributed to the permanent advancement of the science of natural law, and founded 
scientifically the doctime of international law, or the law of nations As in the law of 
persons, so in that of nations, or international law, Grotius distinguishes between jus 
naturale vend, jus mluntarium (or ddle) : the latter is based on positive provisions ; the 
former flows with necessity from the nature of man. By the jus didnum Grotius un- 
derstands the precepts of the Old and New Testaments , from this he distinguishes 
the law of nature as a jus humanum. Man is endowed with reason and language, and 
therefore intended to live in society ; whatever is necessary to the subsistence of so- 
ciety comes within the sphere of natural right (and also, wdiatever furthers the pleas- 
ures of social life belongs, as jus naturale lax his, withm the sphere of natural light in 
the wider sense). It is on the basis of this principle of society that, in questions of 
natural light, reason decides, with whose affirmations tradition generally agrees in 
civilized nations, furnishing m this sense an empirical criterion of natural right. Civil 
society rests on the free consent of its members, hence on contract The right to 
punish belongs only in so far to the state, as the principle of the eustodla sodetatis de- 
mands it : the ob 3 oct of punishment is not retribution (< quiapeceatum est ), but simply 
the prevention of violations of the law by deterring and improving* men (ne peceetur ) 
Grotius demands that all positive religions should bo tolerated, and that those only 
who deny what mere Deism even admits, viz., God and immortality, should not be 
tolerated. Still he defends in his De Ventate Behgionis Christianas (1619) the Christian 
dogmas common to the various confessions. The extensive biblical studies of Grotius 
(the fruits of which are communicated especially m the Annot. in N. T., Amsf . , 1041— 
1646, etc , and Annot. in V. T., Par., 1644, eto.) are of gieat philological, exegetical, 
and historical value ; the religious standpoint of the author is a wavering one, reten- 
tion m principle of faith in revelation, combined with an actual approximation to that 
critico-histoiical and rationalistic style of treatment which is incompatible with the 
continued existence of such faith. Chancellor Samuel Coccejx published m 1751, m 
five quarto volumes, Ms own and his father’s commentaries on Grot de Jure Belli ac 
Pads . 
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PERIOD OP EMPIRICISM, DOGMATISM, AND SKEPTICISM AS RIVAL SYSTEMS. 

§ 112. The Second Division in the history of Modern Philosophy 
is characterized by the coexistence, in developed form and in relations 
of mutual antagonism, of Empiricism and Dogmatism, while Skep- 
ticism attains to a more independent development than in the tran- 
sitional period. According to the doctrine of Empiricism, the only 
method of philosophical inquiry is experiment and the combination 
of facts ascertained by experiment, and philosophical knowledge is 
limited to the objects of experience. Dogmatism is the philosophy of 
those who believe themselves able in thought to transcend the limits 
of all experience, and to demonstrate philosophically the fundamental 
doctrines of theology, in particular the doctrines of God’s existence 
and of the immortality of the human sold — and who have not, there- 
fore, through critique of the faculty of cognition, been brought to deny 
the possibility of transcending in speculation the sphere of experience. 
The principle of Skepticism is universal doubt, or at least doubt with 
regard to the validity of all judgments respecting that which lies 
beyond the range of experience. It differs from the later Critical 
Philosophy in not recognizing, on the ground of a critique of the 
reason, the existence of a province inaccessible, indeed, to human 
reason, but whose existence is rendered sure on other grounds. 

On the philosophy of this period, cf.— besides the sections relating thereto in the larger hibtoueul 
works cited above (pp 1, 2), as also fche Gei,ch des 18 Jahrhundert s, by Sehlobser, and othvi histone, tl woiks 
—especially Lndw. Feuerbach, Gesch. der neueren Philosophic von JBaco bu Spinout, Amhaeh, 18%, 2d <*d , 
1844, together with his works which relate especially to Leibnitz and Bayle ; Damnon, BhStn sur P/mi de la 
philos. an XVIIme siccle, par., 1810, Do. cm XV [lime mede. Par., 1S5S-64. 

The foregoing* definitions belong to Kant. The historic correctness of Kant’s 
characterization of the types of philosophy which next preceded his own, may and 
must be admitted, even though Kant’s philosophical standpoint be no longer re- 
garded as philosophic truth or as the absolute standard of measurement for eazlicr 
systems. Kant’s Criticism does not restrict the means of knowledge in philoso- 
phy to experience ; it only declares that the objects of that knowledge are contained 
solely withm the sphere of experience. 

It is true that Empiricism proceeds u dogmatically ” in this more general sense : 
that it founds itself on the belief that the objective world is not absolutely beyond the 
reach of our faculties of knowledge, but that it is, on the contrary, cognizable so far 
as our experience reaches. But Empiricism does not for this reason fall within the 
definition of Dogmatism as above given — the definition which since Kant’s time it has 
been customary to connect with this word. Nor is it a more pertinent objection to 
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the above definitions, that the conception of Empiricism is rendered too narrow, being 
applicable only to the school which prevailed from Bacon to Locke ; it applies no less 
to the Sensualism of Condillac and the Materialism of Holbach, by which philosophical 
knowledge was limited, in both form and context, to the Empirical. u Realism ” and 
u Idealism,” however, are terms of very indefinite and wavering signification. 

To the empirical school belong Bacon and Hobbes and several of their contem- 
poraries, Locke* and the English and Scotch philosophers, whose doctrines, whether 
similar or opposed to hisj*”wexe more or less nearly related to his doctrine, the 
French Sensualists and Materialists of the eighteenth century, and m part, also, the 
leaders of the German 4 c clearing-up” period. The Coryphaei of the dogmatic school 
were Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz. Skepticism reached its culminating point in 
Hume. That Spinoza is to he classed among the dogmatists, is correctly remarked by 
Kant, who, in a note to his essay entitled, “ Was heissi sick im Dcnhen orienthrenf ” — 
says that Spinoza proceeded so dogmatically with reference to the cognition of super- 
sensible objects, that he even vied with the mathematicians in the rigor of his demon- 
strations. Cf below, § 120. 

Since the philosophers of these different directions exercised an important reciprocal 
influence on each other, it is scarcely possible to present the whole history of e'ach of 
the principal schools in uninterrupted sequence ; the chronological order will, therefore, 
so far as it eonesponds with the genetical, be the more appropriate one. 

§ 113. Bacon of Yerulam (1561-1626) stripped off from natural phi- 
losophy the theosophical character which it bore during the Transitional 
Period, and limited it in its method to experiment and induction. 
The fundamental traits of this method he made a part of the phi- 
losophic consciousness of mankind, as emancipated in its investiga- 
tions from the restriction to any particular department of natural 
science. ITe thus became the founder — not, indeed, of the empirical 
method of natural investigation, but — of the empirical line of modem 
philosophers. It was Bacon’s highest aim to increase the power of 
man by enlarging the range of his knowledge. Just as the art of 
printing, powder, and the compass had transformed civilized life, and 
given to modern times their superiority over all preceding ages, so 
through ever new and fruitful discoveries the new path once opened 
was to be consciously pursued still further ; whatever was conducive 
to this end was to be adopted and fostered, and that which would lead 
away from it was to be avoided. Religious controversies, says Bacon, 
are pernicious. Let religion remain untouched, but let it not (after 
the manner of the Scholastics) be mixed up with science ; the min- 
gling of science with religion leads to unbelief, and the mingling of 
religion with science, to extravagance. The mind must be freed from 
superstition and from prejudice of every kind, in order that, as a 
perfect mirror, it may so apprehend things as they are. Knowledge 
must begin with experience. It should set out with observation and 
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experiment, whence through induction it should rise methodically 
first to propositions of inferior, and then to others of higher generality, 
in order finally from these to redescend to the particular, and to arrive 
at discoveries which shall increase the power of man over nature. 
Bacon’s historical significance arises from the following facts : that he 
indicated some of the essential ends and means of modern culture ; 
that he vigorously — though one-sidedly — emphasized the value of 
genuine self-acquired knowledge of nature; that he overthrew the 
Scholastic method of beginning in philosophy with conceptions and 
principles supposed to be given by the reason or by divine revela- 
tion, and with it the disputations, inexperimental science which was 
founded on this method; and that he indicated the fundamental 
features of the method of experimental, and inductive inquiry. 

The development by Bacon in detail of the principles of his 
method, though containing some important merits, was in many 
respects a failure; and his attempts by personal investigation to apply 
in practice the method for which he had found the most general 
philosophical expression, were rude, and not to be compared with 
the achievements of earlier and contemporaneous investigators of 
nature. Bacon narrowly over-estimated the importance of the ma- 
terial elements of civilization. He attempted to supply the want of 
religious and moral culture on his own part, by an unconditional 
submission to dogmas to which he was himself indifferent, and by 
seeking after power with little reference to the means which he might 
employ. For this he paid the penalty in disgraceful weakness of 
character. 

Hobbes (1588-1679), the political philosopher and friend of Bacon, 
developed, in application of Bacon’s principles, a theory of the state 
as founded on the unconditional subordination of all actions and even 
of all opinions to the will of an absolute monarch. Ignoring the 
power of public spirit in political affairs, whereby the union of free- 
dom and unity is rendered possible, Hobbes regarded this form of 
absolutism as the only means by which it was possible for man to 
emerge from his natural state, a state of universal war. Hobbes 
older contemporary, Herbert of Cherbury, founded a form of ration* 
alism, the basis of which was a universal religion, or religion of na- 
ture, formed by abstraction from the positive religions, and regarded 
as containing alone the elements of all religion. In the next-succeed- 
ing period there prevailed among the English philosophers a renewed 
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Platonism, equally removed from the Aristoteli anism of the Scho- 
lastics and from the naturalism of Hobbes, but friendly to mysticism 
and in part also to Cartesianism. Some, like Joseph G-lanville, 
favored skepticism in science, in order to assure religious faith against 
all attacks. 

The firsts di aught of Bacon's work, De Dfgnitate et Augment Scientictrvm, was written m English, and 
published under the title, The Two Bools of Francis Bacon on the ProHaen.ee and Advancement of Learning , 
Divine and Human, Lond , 1005 The Latin version, much more full and elaborate, appeared, ibid. 162% 
Leyden, 1652, Strasburg, 1654, etc , and m the German transl of Joh. Heim Pfingsten, Pesth, 1783 In the 
year 1612 appealed the woik, Cogitata et Visa, which was subsequently woikod o\ei into the Novum Or- 
ganum Scientiarum, hist publ , London, 1620, and very fiequcntly since then , recently, Lcipsic, 1837 and 
1839 ; translated into German by G. W Bartholdy, Berlm, 1793, and by Biuck, Lcipsic, 18-30. The Essays, 
Moral, Economical , and Political , which appeared fiist m 1597, ha%e in recent times been edited (not to men- 
tion othei editions) by W A Wright (Lond 1862), and Rich. Whately (6th od , Lond 1864 [reprinted at 
New York — Tr ]), then title in the Latin translation is Sermones Fideles Bacons Worlds, collected by 
William Itawlay, and accompanied with a biography of Bacon, were published at Amst , in 1663, and at Frank- 
fort-on-the-M , 1665 ; a completer edition was that of Mallet, likewise accommpanied with a biography, Lond. 
1740 and 1765 Latin editions of his Works have appeared at Fiankf , 1066, Amst , 1084, Leips , 1694, Ley- 
den, 1690, and Amst , 1730 French ed by P Rian\ (Enures de Bacon , Pans, 1852 The most recent edi- 
tions of his Works are those of Montague, London, 1825-31, Hemy G Bohn, London, 1846, and R L Ellis, J. 
Speddmg, and D D Heath, London, 185S-59, with a supplement (Vols VIII and IS of the Worts) entitled » 
The Letters and Life of Francis Bacon , including all his occasional Works, newly collected, revised and set n 
chronological order , with a commentary biographical and Justoncal, by James Speddmg, London, 1862-68 Of 
tho numerous woiks on Bacon may be mentioned the following. Analyse cle la philosophic du chancettm 
Francois Bacon , avec sa vie, Leyden, 1756 and 1778, J B de Vauzolles, Uistoire de la vie et des ouvrages d< 
Fr Bacon, Paris, 1S33 , Jos de Maistre, Examen de la plulosophie de Bacon , Tai , 1836, 7th ed , Ljons and 
Pans, 1865. 8th ed , ibid , 1808 , Macaulay, m the Edmb Review, 1837, translated into German by Bulau, 
Leips , 1850 : John Campbell, The Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England, vol. II , London, 1815, chap 51 ; 
M Napier, Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh, Cambridge, 1S58 , Charles de Remusat, Bacon , sa vie, son 
temps, sa philosophie et son influence jusqu'd nos jours, 2d ed , Par., 1858, new edition, 18GS, ICimo Fischer, 
Franz Baco von Yerulam, die Realphilosophie und ihr Zeitalter, Lcipsic, 1S56, translated into English by John. 
Oxenford, London 1857 , of . J B Meyer, B 's Utihsmus nach K Fischer, Whewell und Ch de Remusat, m 
the Ztschr . /. Ph u. ph Knt , N. S Vol 36, 1860, pp 242-247 , K. P H Marx, Franz B und das lelzte Ziel 
der di'zthchen Kunst, in the Abh der A . Ges der Wiss au Gottingen, Vol. IX , I860 , C L Ci aik, Lord Bacon, 
his Writings and his Philosophy , new edition, London, I860 , H Dixon, The Personal History of Lord Bacon , 
from itnjmbhshed letters and documents, London, 1861, an attempt to defend tho character of Bacon, to which 
reply w r as made in Lord Bacon's Life and Writings, an Anszoer to Mr II Dixon's Pers Hist ofL B , Lon- 
don, 1861 , Adolf Lasson, Montaigne und Bacon, in the Archiv f neuere Spr u Lilt , XXXI , pp 259-276, 
Ueber B 's wissenschaflhche Pnncipien, Programm der Louisenst Realschule au Berlin , Autumn I860 ; 
Justus von Liebig, Ueber Francis Bacon von Yerulam und die Methode der Naturforschuvg, Munich, 1863. 
Lasson and Liebig dispute (in part after the precedent set by Brew T ster, Whewell, and others) the opinion that 
Bacon eithei founded, practised, or even properly indicated the method of modern natural investigation That 
which both of them censure m Bacon, is almost without exception justly consul cd , but his positive mei its, the 
emphasis laid by him on natural science as a valuable element of general civilization, and his designation of the 
geneial principles of inductive inquiry, have been with equal justice emphasized by others. C Sigwart, Em 
Philo soph und ein Naturf or seller uber B , in Haym’s Preuss Jahrb , Vol XTI , No 2, August, 1863; cf his 
answer to a rejoinder by Liebig publ. in the Augsb. Allg Zeitung , m Preuss Jahrb , XIII., No. 1, Jan 1864 , 
Hemr. Bohmer, Ueber B und die Verbmdung der Philosophie nut der Naturwiss., Erlangen, 1864 (1863). E 
WohlwM, B v V und die Geschichte der Naturwissenschaft , m the D, Jahrb f. Pol u. Litt , Vol. IX., No. 
3, Dec., 1863, und Vol. X , No. 2, Febr , 1864. George Henry Lewes says, in his woik on Aristotle, p. 113 
(London, 1864, German transl. by Cams, Leipsic, 1865) * “ Grandly as Bacon tiaces the various streams of erroi 
to their sources, he is himself borne along by these very streams, whenever he quits the position of a entio an d 
attempts to investigate the order of natuie for himself 11 Alb. Desjardins, Dejure ctpud Fi anusewn B , Par., 
1S62 , Const. Schlottmann, Bis Lehre von den Idolen und ihre Bedeutung fur die Gegenwart, m Gelzer’s 
Proi Monatsbl., Vol. 21, Pebr. 1863; Th. Merz, B.'s Stellung in der CutturgescJnchte, in Gelzer’s Prot. Mo* 
natsbl,, Vol. 24, No, 3, Sept. 1864 , H. v. Bamberger, Ueber B. ». V. bes. vom medicimschen Btandpunkte, 
Wunburger Gratulationsschr/ft zum oOC )juhngen Jubilaum der Universttat zu Wien t Wurzburg, 1805. 
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Ed Chaigne et Oh Social, D Influence des travaux de B d V. et de Descartes mr la marche de 
V esprit humam , Bordeaux, 1805 , Karl Giuningcr, Liebig wider Baco , (6r — Pr ), Basel, 1806, Aug. Doiuer, 
Be Bacon is Philosophic {Inaug Disse/t ), Beilin, 1807 

The Works of Hobbes, m collection made by himself, were published m Latin, Amst , 1668 ; the first 
English complete edition of his moial and political Woilcs appealed at London, in 1750 [Complete works. 
Mole, worth ed , 10 vols , Lond , 1809-1855 ] Notices respecting the life of Hobbes are found partly m his 
own wiitmgs, particulaily m his Autobiography {The Life of Thomas Hobbes, wntten by himself m a Latin 
Poem , , and translated into English, Lond , 1080), and partly m the compilation published by Richard 
Bathmst, entitled: Th II Angle Hlalmesburiensis vita , Carolopoh apud Eleuthenum Anglicum , 1681, 
among the historians of philosophy Bnhle tieats minutely of the life, works, and doctrine of Hobbes, Gesth 
de 7 never en, Philosophic, Vol III , Oott , 1802, pp 223-325. A monograph on his theory of the state, wntten 
by Ilemnch Nu^chelei, has been published by Kym, Zurich, 1865. 

Francis Bacon, son of Nicholas Bacon, the Keeper of the Great Seal of England, 
was bom at London on the 22d of January, 1561. He studied at Cambridge, passed 
two ycais m Pans as companion of the English ambassador, and afterwards practised 
law. Thus prepared, he entered Parliament m 1595, and became in 1604 the salaned 
legal adviser of the crown, m 1617 Kcepei of the Great Seal, m 1619 Lord Chancellor 
and Baion of Verulam, and m 1620 Viscount of St Albans But in 1621, having been 
condemned by Parliament for receiving bribes, he was deprived of all his offices, and 
thenceforward he lived m retirement at Highgate until his death, which took place 
April 9, 1626. 

Bacon’s plan for the reorganization of the sciences embraced, in the first place, 
a general review of the whole field, .of the sciences (or the globus mtellectualis ), next the 
doctrine of method, and finally the exposition of the sciences themselves and their 
application to new discoveries. Accordingly the general work to which Bacon gives the 
name of Instauratio Magna begins with the treatise Be Dignitate et Augmentis Scientia- 
rum. To this is joined, as the second principal part, the Novum Organon . But to 
the exposition of natural history (which Bacon regards as verce mductionis suppeUex sire 
Sylva) and to the explanation of natural phenomena, as also to the work of furnishing 
a catalogue of inventions alieady made and directions for the discovery of new ones, 
Bacon only made isolated and incomplete contributions. The Sylva Sylvarum (collec- 
tion of collections of materials) sive Historia Natural is, first published after his 
death, is his most important work on Natural History, as is, in the department of 
the interpretation of nature, his theory that heat is a species of motion (namely, 
expansive motion, whose tendency is to ascend, which extends through the more 
diminutive parts of bodies, is checked and driven back, and takes place with a cer- 
tain rapidity). 

History, accoiding to Bacon, rests on the faculty of memory, poetry on the imagination, 
and philosophy or science proper on the understanding Bacon divides history into Ills- 
toria C kills and Nainrahs. In connection with the former he mentions especially, as 
desiderata, the history of literature and the history of philosophy Poetry ho divides 
into epic, dramatic, and aUegonco-didactie. Philosophy has for its objects God, man, 
and nature {Phblosophm object urn triplex : Beus , natura et homo ; percutit autem natum 
intdleclum nostrum radio diredo , Beus autem propter medium ineequale radio tantum 
refracto , ipse vero homo sibimet ipsi monslratur et exhibetur radio reflexo). In so far as 
our knowledge of God is derived from revelation, it is not knowledge, but faith , but 
natural or philosophical theology is incompetent to ground any affirmative knowledge, 
although it is sufficient for the refutation of atheism, since the explanation of nature 
by physical causes is incomplete without recourse to divine providence Says Bacon- 
u Slight tastes of philosophy may perchance move one to atheism, but fuller draughts 
lead back to religion ” (leves gustvs in philosophia rnovere fortasse ad athdsmum . sed 
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pleniores haustus ad religionem reducere). As is God, so also, according to Bacon, is the 
spirit ( spiraculum ), which God has breathed into man, scientifically incognizable; only 
the physical soul, which is a thin, warm, material substance, is an object of scientific 
knowledge. Philosophia prima or scientia universalis develops the conceptions and 
principles which lie equally at the foundation of all parts of philosophy, such as the 
conceptions of being and non-being, similarity and difference, or the axiom of the 
equality of two magnitudes which are each equal to a third. The object of natural 
philosophy is either the knowledge, or the application of the knowledge of the laws of 
nature, and is accordingly either speculative or operative. Speculative natuial philoso- 
phy, in so far as it considers efficient causes, is physics ; in so far as it considers ends, 
it is metaphysics Operative natural philosophy, considered as the application of 
physics, is mechanics; as the application of metaphysics, it is natural magic Mathe- 
matics is a science auxiliary to physics Astionomy should not only construe phe- 
nomena and their laws mathematically, but explain them physically (But by his re- 
jection of the Copemican system, which he regarded as an extravagant fancy, and by 
undervaluing mathematics, Bacon closed the way against the fulfilment by astronomy 
of the latter requirement ) The philosophical doctrine of man considers man either in 
his isolation, or as a member of society; it includes, therefore, anthropology {philosophia 
Jmmana ) and politics {philosophia civilis ) Anthiopology is concerned with the human 
body and the human soul Psychology lelates, first of all, to sensations and motions, 
and to their mutual relation Bacon ascribes to all the elements of bodies perceptions, 
which manifest themselves by attiactions and repulsions. The (conscious) sensations 
of the soul aie, accordmg to Bacon, to be distinguished fiom mere peiceptions, and he 
demands that the nature and giound of this difference be more precisely investigated. 
After anthiopology follows logic, or the doctrine of knowledge, whose end is truth, 
and ethics, or the doctrine of the will, whose object is the good (the welfaio of the 
individual and of the community ;■ — logica ad illuminationis puritatem , ctluca ad Ubem 
voluntatis dinctionem seroit). As the hand is the instrument of instruments, and the 
human soul the foim of forms, so these two sciences are the keys of all others The 
object of ethics is u internal goodness ” {bonibas interna ), that of politics ( philosophia 
cioiUs) is 4 * external goodness in mteicourse, business, and government ” {bonitas externa 
in conversatiombus , negotiis el regimine sive imperio) Bacon demands that politics 
should not be tieated of by mere school-philosophers, nor by partial junsbs, but by 
statesmen 

Bacon develops the doctrine of method in the Novum Organon He desires to 
show how we may attain that knowledge of the laws of nature, the practical ap- 
plication of which augments the power of man over nature {Ambitio {sapientis) 
rehquis sanior atque augustior est: humani generis ipsius potentiam ct imperium 
in ter uni universitatem instaurare et amplijicare conari artibus et scientiis , cujus qui- 
dem potentm et imperii usum Sana deinde tehgio gubernet — Physici est , non dis- 
putant adversarium , sed naturam operando vincere) Science is the imago of 
reality {Scientia nihil almd est , quam veritatis imago ; nam veritas essendi ct veritas 
cognoscendi idem sunt , neo plus a se invieem differuntj quam radius directus et 
radius rejlexus . — Ea demum est vera philosophia , quee mundi ipsius voces quam fide - 
lissime reddit et veluti dictante mundo conscripta est , nec quidquam de propno addit „ 
sed tantum Herat et resonat). 

In order faithfully to interpret nature, man must first of all rid himself of the 
Idols (phantoms), i e. of the false notions, which flow, not from the nature of the 
objects to be known, but flora man’s own nature The deceptive modes of mental 
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representation (in particular 'the anthropomorphisms) , which are founded in every 
man’s nature, e g the substitution in physics of final causes for efficient causes, 
arc called by Bacon “idols of the tnbe,” those arising from individual peculiarities, 
“idols of the cave,” those caused by human intercourse through the aid of language, 
“idols of the forum,” and those which are the result of tradition, “idols of the 
theatre ” The doctrine of the idols in Bacon’s New Organon has a similar significance - 
to that of the doctime of fallacies m Aristotle’s logic; in the doctrine of the “ idols of 
the tribe” the fundamental idea of Kant’s Cntique of the Reason is, m a certain 
measure, anticipated 

The mind purified from idola must, in order to arnve at the knowledge of nature, ' 
take its stand on experience, yet should not confine itself to mere experiences, but 
should combine them methodically We should not, like the spiders, which draw their 
threads from themselves, derive our ideas merely from ourselves, nor should we, like the 
ants, merely collect, but we should, like the bees, collect and elaborate First, facts must 
be established by observation and experiment , then these facts must be clearly airangcd , 
and finally, by legitimate and true induction, we must advance from experiments to 
axioms, from the knowledge of facts to the knowledge of laws. That induction which 
Aiislotlo and the Scholastics taught, Bacon describes as induct 10 yer cnumcraUoncm 
simplicem , and adds that it lacks the methodical character (which Bacon himself rather 
seeks, than really attams). Together with the positive instances, the negative in- 
stances must be considered, and differences of degree should he marked and defined; 
cases of decisive importance are as prerogative instances to receive especial attention.; 
from the particular we should not at once hurry on, as if on wings, to the most gen- 
eral, but should advance first to the intermediate propositions, those of inferior general- 
ity, which arc the most fruitful of all Although Bacon demands also the regress from 
axioms bo new experiments, especially to inventions, he yet holds the syllogism, in 
which Aristotle recognized the methodical instrument of deduction, m light esteem ; 
the syllogism, he says, cannot come down to the delicacy of nature, and is useful as an 
organon of disputation rather than of science This erroneous estimate of the scientific 
value of the syllogism coheres most intimately with Bacon’s low appreciation of mathe- 
matics The theory of induction was materially advanced by Bacon, although not 
completely and purely developed ; but the doctrine of deduction did not receive fiom 
him its dues. In his high estimation of the value of experiments, Bacon followed 
especially Telesius. 

I Bacon held that upon the methodical basis furnished by him not only natural, but also 
’moral and political science must be established. But to these latter sciences his only 
contributions were in the form of pregnant aphorisms — imitated frequently from Mon- 
taigne — but not in the form of a coherent development of doctrine An attempt to 
explain civil government from the point of view of natural law was made by Bacon’s 
younger contemporary and friend, Thomas Hobbes 

Bom on the 5th of April, 1588, at Malmesbury, and the son of a country clergyman, 
Thomas Hobbes studied, at Oxford, especially the Aristotelian logic and physics, and 
adopted the nominalistic doctrine. In his twentieth year he became a tutor and com- 
panion in the house of Lord Cavendish, the subsequent Earl of Devonshne, with whom 
he travelled in Fiance and Italy. After his leturn he became a personal friend of 
Bacon. In the year 1623 he translated Thucydides into English, with the expressed 
intention of producing a dread of democracy Soon afterwards he studied at Paris mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences, in which he subsequently instructed King Charles II ; 
at Paris he was in constant intercourse with Gassendi and the Franciscan monk, Mer- 
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Benue. Hobbes appreciated in their full worth the doctrines of Copernicus, Kepler, 
Galileo, and Harvey. Not long before the opening of the Long Parliament (1640), he 
wrote in England the works entitled On Human Nature and Be Gorpore Politico , but did 
not at once publish them. At Pans he wrote his chief works : Elementa phibs. de 
Give (first published at Paris, 1642, then enlarged and republished, Amst., 1047, and in 
the French translation of Sorbiere, 1649), and Leviathan , or the Matter , Form , and Author- 
ity of Government (London, 1651, in Latin, Amst , 1668, m German, Halle, 1794 and 1795). 
In 1652 Hobbes returned to England, having by his Leviathan made enemies of both Cath- 
olics and Protestants At London appeared the works : Human Nature , or the Fundamen- 
tal Elements of Policy (1650), Be corpore politico , or the Elements of Law , Moral and 
Political (1650), Qacestioncs de libertate, necessitate et casu (1656), and Mementorum philoso- 
phies sect'io prima : de corpore (m English, London, 1655), Sectio secunda • de homine (in 
English, London, 1658 , both sections in Latin, Amst , 1668, m Hobbes’ own collection 
of his Works) , Sectio tertia was the De Give Hobbes died at Hardwieke, December 
4, 1679. 

Hobbes defines philosophy as the knowledge of effects or phenomena by their causes, 
and of causes from their observed effects by means of legitimate inferences ; its end is 
that we may foresee effects, and make a practical use of this foresight in our 
lives. Hobbes thus agrees with Bacon in assigning to philosophy a practical end, but 
has, howevei, lather its political application than technical inventions m view He 
shaies Bacon’s mechanical conception of the world He defines reasoning as but a 
method of addition and subtraction. He diffeis, however, fiom Bacon, in recom- 
mending the employment m philosophy not only of the methodus rcsolutioa sive analy- 
tical but also of the methodus compositiva sivc synthetica , of whose value his mathe- 
matical studies especially had made him cognizant. Hobbes declares that philosophy 
has to do only with bodies ; but with him whatever is bodily is substantial the two 
conceptions arc identical ; a substance not a body is nothing. Bodies are natuial or 
artificial, and of the latter the political body (the organism of the State) is the most 
important Philosophy is accordingly either natural or civil. Hobbes begins with 
plnlosoplua prma, which reduces itself for him to a complex of definitions of funda- 
mental conceptions, such as space and time, thing and quality, cause and effect This 
is followed by physics and anthropology Bodies are composed of small parts, which 
aie yet not to be conceived as absolutely indivisible Of matter absolutely unde- 
termined there is none , the universal conception of matter is a mere abstraction from 
definitely determined bodies. Hobbes reduces all real processes to motions That 
winch moves another thing must itself be moved, at least in its diminutive parts, 
whose motion can be communicated to distant bodies only through media; no 
direct effects are produced at a distance The senses of animals and men are 
affected by motions, which are transmitted inwards to the brain, and from there 
to the heart ] a reaction then sets in from the heart, expressing itself in a re- 
gressive motion and m sensation. The qualities apprehended by the senses 
(colors, sensations of sound, etc ) exist consequently only in the sensitive being ; 
ra the bodies which, through their motions, occasion these sensations, the like 
qualities do not exist ; matter, however, is not mcapable of sensation and thought. 
All knowledge grows out of sensations After sensation, there remains behind the 
memory of it, which may reappear in consciousness. The memory of objects once 
perceived is aided and the communication of the same to others made possible by 
signs, which we connect with our mental representation of these objects ; for this 
purpose words arc especially useful. The same word serves as a sign for ’numerous 
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similar objects, and thereby acquires that character of generality which belongs only 
to words, and never to thmgs It depends on us to decide what objects we will 
always designate by the same word ; we announce our decision by means of the 
definition All thinking is a combining and separating, an addmg and subtractmg of 
mental representations , to think is to reckon. 

Hobbes does not regard man as (like the bee, ant, etc.) a social being by natural 
instinct (£doy 7 tqXltikuv), but describes the natural state of men as one in which all are 
at war with each other. But so unsatisfactory is this state, that it becomes necessary 
to emerge from it through a stipulated submission of all to the authority of an 
absolute ruler, to whom all render unconditional obedience, and from whom in return 
all receive protection, thereby, and thus alone, insuring the possibility of a really 
human existence. Outside o*f the State is found only the dominion of the pas- 
sions, war, fear, poverty, filth, isolation, barbarism, ignorance, savagery; while m 
the State is found the dominion of reason, peace, security, riches, ornament, so- 
ciability, elegance, science, and good-will. (This shows that the assertion is false, 
that Hobbes 1 State is “without all ideal and ethical elements, 11 and aims only at 
secuiity of life and sensual well-being ) The ruler may be a monarch or an assem- 
bly; but monaichy, as involving the stricter unity, is the more perfect form. 
W: ith the social life of the State are connected the distinctions of right and wrong, 
vntue and vice, the good and the bad. What the absolute power m the State sanc- 
tions is good, the opposite is bad The right of the State to punish flows from its 
ught of sell -conservation Punishment should be inflicted, not for past wrong, but 
with a view to future good ; the fear of punishment should be such as to outweigh 
the pleasure which may be expected from an act forbidden by the State, and by this 
principle the degree of punishment should be determined. Religion and superstition 
lire the same in this respect, that they aie both the fear of invisible powers, whether 
imaginary, or behoved m on the faith of tradition. The fear of those invisible powers, 
■which the State recognizes, is religion ; that of powers not thus recognized, is super- 
stition. To oppose one’s private religious convictions to the faith sanctioned by the 
State is a revolutionary act, tendmg to dissolve the bands of the State. Conscientious- 
ness consists in obedience to the ruler 

From the contract-theory (which, indeed, not so much describes the historical ori- 
gin of the State as proposes an ideal norm foi the appieciation of existing conditions), 
opposite results could be deduced with equal and even greater consistency, as shown 
by the doctrmes subsequently propounded by Spmoza, Locke, Rousseau, and 
others. 

Other thinkers in this and the next-following period did not go so far as to deny 
(with Hobbes) the intrinsic justification of all lehgion, but stopped at the idea of a 
religion which was to be founded on reason alone. The most notable of these was 
Hobbes 1 elder contemporary, Lord Edward Herbert of Cherbury (1581-1648), who as 
a politician stood on the side of the Parliamentary opposition. His principal woik is 
entitled * Tmctatus de mritate pront distinguitur a reoelatiom , a verismitt, a possiMh et 
a f also (Paris, 1634, etc.) ; he also wrote De religione gentilmm erronmque apud eos causis , 
(Part I., London, 1645; the completed work London, 1663, and Amst., 1670), De re - 
ligume Laid , and historical works He assumes that all men agree m certain common 
notions ( communes notitim ), and demands that these should serve as criteria in all 
religious disputes His doctnne, as also that of later free-thinkers (of whom, in par- 
ticular, Victor Lechler treats in detail in his Gesch. des engl Ddsmus , Stuttg and Tub., 
1 841 ) ref. John Lelaad . View of Deistical writers, Loud , 3d ed , 1755] , is of more import- 
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ance for the history of religion than for the history of philosophy. Cf. Oh. &e 
Romusat, Lord Herbert de Cherbury , Revue des deux mondes FIX, Mvr. 4, 1854. 

Until the time of Locke, Empiricism had not won the supremacy in the English 
fjhools ; Scholasticism was confined within narrower limits, but chiefly m the interest 
either of Skepticism, or of a renewed Platonism, Neo-Platonism, or Mysticism. The 
philosophy of Skepticism was supported by J oseph Glanvflle (Court Chaplain to Charles 
the Second ; died 1680), who in his works, Scepsis Scientific a, or Confest Ignorance the 
Way to Science , an Essay of the Vanity of Dogmatizing and Confident Opinion (London, 
1665), and De Increments Scientiarum (London, 1670), opposed, particularly, Aristo- 
telian and Cartesian dogmatism ; he observes that we do not experience, but only infer 
causality, and that not with certainty (nam non scquitur necessario , hoc est post Ulud , 
ergo propter Ulud). The most distinguished of the Platomsts of this period was Ralph 
Cudworth (1617-1688), who combated the atheism which Hobbes’ doctrine had favored, 
vindicated the right of final canscs to a place in physics, and assumed in explanation 
of organic growth a formative energy, a plastic nature His principal work is, The 
True Intellectual System of the Universe , wherein all the Reason and the Philosophy of 
Atheism is Confuted (London, 1678 and 1743 ; translated mto Latin by Job. Laur. 
Mosheim, Jena, 1733, and Leyden, 1773). Sam Parker (died 1688) also combated 
the atomistic physics, and m his Tentamina physico-t/ieologica (Lond , 1669, 1673) and 
other works founded the belief in God’s existence chiefly on the marks of design mani- 
fest in the structure of natural objects. Henry More (1614-87 ; Opera philosophioa , 
London, 1679) combined Platonism with Cabalism Theophilus Gale (1628-77; 
Philosophia universalis , and Aula deorum gentilium , Lond , 1676) derived all knowledge 
of God from revelation, and his son, Thomas Gale ( Opuscula mythological, etc, Cam- 
bridge, 1682), edited documents of theological poetry and philosophy. John Pordage 
(1625-98), Thomas Bromley (died 1691), pupil of the former, and others followed the 
line of speculation marked out by Jacob Boehme. 

§ 114 At the head of the dogmatic (or rationalistic) development- 
series in modern philosophy stands the Cartesian doctrine. Bend Des- 
cartes (1596-1650) was educated in a Jesuits 5 school, was led by com- 
paring the different notions and customs of different nations and parties, 
by general philosophical meditations, and more especially by his observa- 
tion of the great remoteness of all demonstrations in philosophy and other 
disciplines from mathematical certainty, to doubt the truth of all pro- 
positions received at second hand. He accordingly conceived the re- 
solution to set aside all presuppositions, and to seek, with no aid but 
that of his own independent thought, for assured convictions. The ojtly 
thing, reasoned Descartes, lyhich, though all else be questioned, can- 
not be doubted, is doubt itself, and," in -general, thought viewed in its 
widest sense as the complex of all conscious psychical processes. But 
my thinking presupposes my existence : cogito , ergo sum . I find in 
me the notion of God, which I cannot have formed by my own power, 
sin?e it involves a higher degree of reality than belongs to me ; it must 
have for its author God himself, who stamped it upon my mind, just 
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as the architect impresses his stamp on his 'work. God’s existence 
follows also from the very idea of God, since the essence of God in- 
volves existence — eternal and necessary existence. Among the attri- 
butes of God belongs truthfulness ( vcracitas ). God cannot wish to 
deceive me ; therefore, all that which I know clearly and distinctly 
must be true. All error arises from my misuse of the freedom of my 
will, in that I prematurely judge of that which I have not yet clearly and 
distinctly apprehended. I can clearly and distinctly apprehend the 
soul as a thinking substance, without representing it to myself as ex- 
tended; thought involves no predicates that are connected with ex- 
tension. I must, on the other hand, conceive all bodies as extended 
substances, and as such believe them to be real, because I can by the 
aid of mathematics obtain a clear and distinct knowledge of extension 
and am at the same time clearly conscious of the dependence of my sen- 
sations on external, corporeal causes. Figure, magnitude, and motion 
belong, as modes of extension, to external things; but the sensations of 
color, sound, heat, etc., like pleasure and pain, exist only in the soul and 
not in material objects. The soul and the body are connected and they^ 
interact, the one upon the other, only at a single point, a point within’ 
the brain, the pineal gland. Descartes considered body and spirit 
as constituting a dualism of perfectly heterogeneous entities, separated 
in nature by an absolute and unfilled interval. Hence the interaction 
between soul and body, as asserted by him, was inconceivable, although 
supported, in his theory, by the postulate of divine assistance. Hence 
Geulinx, the Cartesian, developed the theory of occasionalism, or the 
doctrine that on the occasion of each psychical process God effects the 
corresponding motion in the body, and vice versa, while Malebranehe 
propounded the mystical doctrine, that we see all things in God, who 
is the place of spirits. 

Of the Works which Deseaites published the earliest was the Discours de la methods pour bien con dv ire 
m raison et chercher la vente dans les sciences , which appeared togethei with the Dioptnque , the Meteoi es and 
the Geometric under the title of JEssais Philosophiques , Leyden, 1637, and in a Latin translation executed by 
the Abb6 Etienne do Oourcelles and reviewed by Descartes, with the title Specimlna PhilosopJnta, Amvt , 
1044. (The Georn , which was not contained m the latter edition, was translated by van Schootcn, Leyden, 
1649). In Latin, Descartes published, Med/ tat/ ones de prima philosophia, ubi de Dei existentia et ammee im- 
mortahtale, his adj under sunt varuc objectiones doctomm mrorumm tsias de Deo et anuna demonstra- 
tions (namely 1. by Catcrus of Antweip [a Jesuit, who died m 1657] , 2 by various scholars at Paris-col- 
lected by Mersonne ; 3 by Hobbes , 4. by Arnauld ; 5. by Gassendi , C by various theologians and philosophers), 
cum responsto minis auctons, Pans, 1611 , the second edition appealed at Amsteidam. in 1642 with the title : 
Ifeditationes cle j/rima philosophia, in quilms Dei existentia et ammev humane r a corpore dislinctio demon, 
slralur ; in this edition are added to the objectiones et respomiones of the first, as obiectiones septimm , the ob- 
jections of the Jesuit Bonrdin, togethei with Descartes’ answers, a French tianslation of the Meditatlones , by 
the Duke of Luynes, and of the objections and i op litis, by Clerselier, revised by Deseaites, appeared m 1647 
and 1061, and another tianslation by Rene FedO, m 1073 and 1724. The systematic presentation of the whole 
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doctrine of Descartes appeared under the title: Renati Descartes Pnncipia Philosophic, at Amsterdam, in. 
loll, and the French translation by Picot in 1617, 1651, 1G3S, 1681. The conti oveisial work . E pis tola Eenati 
Descartes ad Gisbertum Voetium was published, Amst., 1643, and the psychological monograph Les passions 
de fame, Amst 1650 Several treatises and letters, left by Descartes, were published after his death, among 
which weie, notably, fragments of a work which D. withheld fiom publication, on account of the condom, 
nation of Galileo, and entitled. Le moncle, ou tiaite de la Lumiere , ed. by Claude de Clcrseher and pub- 
lished first at Pans, 1664, and again— a better edition— Pans, 1077, furthei— also ed by Clersehci— the Trade 
ae Vhomrne et de la formation du fetus. Par , 1661 and in Latm, with Notes by Louis de la Forge, 1077 , 
Letters , Par , 1057—67, m Lat , Amst , 1608 and 1C92 , subsequently weie published also the Regulce act 
directionem ingenu ( Regies pour la directum de Vesprit ), and, Inquisitio ventatis per lumen naturale 
( Recheiche de la vente par les lumieres naturelles ), first m the Opascula posthuma Cartesu, Amst, 1101 
Baumann is of the opinion (see Zeitschr . f Philos , new bones, Vol. 53, 1SGS, pp 189-205), that the A. g 7 es 
pour ladirection de T esprit (which are published m Vol XI of Cousin’s edition of Dc^caitos’s Works) w ere written 
m the period between the twenty-third and thirty-second years of D 's life, and finds m them evidence of the 
course of De-cartes’s own philosophical development. Complete editions, m Latin, of the philos works of 
D. were published at Amst , 1050, etc His complete works, in French, at Pans, 1701, ibid , 1724, and 
edited by Victor Cousin, Ibid , 1824-26, and his philosophical Works, ed by Gamier, Paris, 1S35 , some 
works previously medited ha\e been published by Foucher de Cared, CEuvres medites de Descai'tes, prece- 
de es d'une preface et pubhees par le comte P. d C , Pans, 1S59-1SG0 Single works and collections of 
the principal philosophical woiks of D. have been published very frequently down to the most recent 
times Among these publications may be mentioned that of the Diwouts sur la methods , ed. by Em Le* 
franc, Pans, I860, the Meditationes, ed by S Barach, Vienna, 1866, CEuvres da Descai'tes . nouvelle edi- 
tion precedee d'une introduction par Jules Simon , Pans, 1808. Kuno Fischer has recently translated D ’s 
principal philosophical woiks into German, and accompanied them with a preface, Mannheim, 186.3 

The principal fact^. relating to the life and mental development of Descartes are given by himself, 
principally m his Discours sur la Methode Shoit biographies appeared soon after his death, one of 
them, written by A Baillet, being quite full and beanng the title : La Vie de Mr cles Cartes , (Pans, 1091, 
abndqcd, ibid , 1693) Eloge de Rene Descai'tes , par Thomas , Pai , 1765 (coui onne by the Academy of Pans). 
Eloge de Rene Descartes par Gaillai d, Par., 1705 , par Mercier , Geneva and Pans 1765. In the works on the 
history of modern phdosophy and m many of the editions of works of Descoites are found sketches of his life 
and intellectual history , so, among other works, m the first vol of the Mist de la Philos Cartesienne par 
Franusque Bouillier , Pai , 1854, in the CEuvres morales et phllosoplnques de Descartes , preoedees d'une 
notice sur sa vie et ses ouvrages par Amedee Prevost. Pans, 1855, etc An attractive picture of his 
career is given by ICuno Fischer in his Gesch der neueren P/ulosophie, I. 1, 2d cd , Mannheim, 1805, 
pp. 121-278 cf also J. Millet, Descartes , sa vie, ses travaux , ses decouvertes avant 1637, Pans, 1867; 
P. Janet, Descartes, in the Revue des deux mondes, Vol 73, 1S68, pp 343-S69 ; Jeaunel, Desc. et la pnn- 
cesse palatine , Pans, 1869. 

The chief work on the history of Cartesianism is the Mistoire de la Philosophic Cai'tisicnne par Franusque 
Bouillier , Pans and Lyons 1851 (an enlargement of the pnze essay crowned by the Acad&mie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, and published in 1813 under the title Mistoire et Critique de la Revolution Cartesienne); 
cf the sections relative to the same subject m Damiron’s Mistoire de la Philosophic du XYII Siecle, and in 
E Saisset, Precurseurs et disciple s de Desc , Paris, 1862 Among the numerous recent essays and woiks on 
Cartesianism belong the following . Hcmi Bitter, ZJeber den Emjluss des Cart auf die Ambildung des Bpvio- 
eismus, Leips , 1S16 , H C W Sigwart, ZJeber den Zusammenhang des Spmozismus mit der Cariesiamschen 
Philosophic , Tubingen, 1816 ; II G Ilotho, De philos Cart dm , Beil , 1826 , Carl Schaarschmidt, Des Cartes 
und Spinoza, urhundliche Darstellung der Plulosophie Beider , Bonn, 1850 , J N Huber, Die Cartesian Be- 
weise vom Dasein Gotte s Augsb , 1S54, J. H Lowe, Das speculative System des Rene Descartes , seme Vorcugc 
und Mangel, Vienna, 1S55, (from the Transact, of the AJ^ad , phil Just Cl , Vol XIV , 1854) , X Schmidt of 
Schwarzenberg, Rene Descai'tes und seme Reform der Philosophic, Nordhngen, 1859 ; Chr A Thilo, Die Re - 
hgionsphilosophie des Descartes , in the Zeitschr f. ex Ph , Leips , 1S62, pp. 121-182; E Saisset, Precurseurs 
et disciples de Descartes , Pans, 1862 , Jul. Baumann, Doctnna Cartesiana de vero etfalso expheata atque exa* 
minata ( diss . maug ), Berl , 1863 , Ludw. Gerkiath, De conncxione, quee mtercedit inter Cart et Pascahum 
( Progr . des Lyceum Mos ), Braunsberg, 1863 ; Gust Theod Sohcdiu, dr Occasionahsmen en l onsequent ut- 
vecllmg af Curtmamsmen 9 (ALademsk Afhandl ), Upsala, 186 l , Jac Cuttman, De Cartesu Epviozarpia 
philosophns et quai inter eos intercedat ratio (Diss. maug., Breslau, 186S , T J Elvemch, Die Beweisefur das 
Dasein Gottes nach Cartesms, Breslau, 1868 , Charles Waddington, Desc. et le spu ituahsme , Paris, 1868 Ci. the 
accounts of the doctrine of Descartes in tho historical works of Buhle, Tennemann, Bitter, Feuerbach, Erd- 
mann, Fischer, and others 

Blaise Pascal, Lett res provinciates, Cologne, 1657, etc , Pensees sur la religion, 1669, Amst . 1697, Par., 
1720, etc, ed. by Faugere, Par., 1814, with Preface by J F. Aske, Pans and Lausanne, 1857, m German 
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translation by Fnedr. Meei schmann, Halle, 1SG5 , (Euvres, TheHigue, 1770, ed by Bossut in G Yols , Par,, 
1M0, Opuscules philoa , Pans, 1864, G5, G6, of him treat, among others, Herm Keuehlm (P’s Leben und 
Geist seiner Sdmften, Stuttgard and Tub,, 1840), A Neandei (m N.’s Jhss Abb , cd by J L Jacobi, 
Berl , 1851, p 58seq ), Cousin (Eludes sur P., 5th. ed , Pai , 1857), Havet (Pemees publ dans leur terete au- 
thentique avec une introduction, des notes ct des remarques, par 31 E Havet, Par., 1866), Maynard (Pascal, 
ut Vie ct son Caractere , Pans, 1850), Marcher (m Des Gedanle, Yol. IY , Berlin, 1863, pp 140-160), Oscar 
Ulbrich (Be Pascalis Vita , dm inauq , Bonn, 1866), J Ti&sot (Pascal, reflexions sur sespensees , Dijon and 
Pans, I860), and J. G- DreydorfE (Pascal, sem-Leben und seme Aampfe, Leipsic, 1810). 

Piene Poiret, Cogdattones rationales de Beo, amnia et malo , Amst , 1077, etc. , CEton divma , Amst , 
1687, Be eruditioneinphci solida, supeiflaana et falsa, Amst , 1092, etc , Fides et ratio coVatce ac suo 
uiraqtie loco reclddee adversus principal Jo Locku , Amst , 1707 , Opera posthuma, Amst , 1721 

On Huet, compare C Bartholmess, Iluet, evtque d Avumdies oa le scepticisme theologique , Pans, 1850, 
A Floti.es, Etude sur Ban . Iluet, Montpellier, 1S57, Kail Sigmund Barach, Pierre Ban. Iluet als Philosoph , 
Vienna and Leipsic, 1802 On Picire Bayle cf Des Maizeaux, La vie de P B , Amst , 1730, etc , L Fcner- 
bich, P B nach semen f 'dr die Gesch. der Philos, und Menschhed inter essantesien Momenten, Ansbach, 
1838, 2d ed , Leips , 1844 

Arnokli Geuhnc Logica fundamentis suis, a qmbus Tiactemis collapsa fucrat, restituta , Leyden, 106?, 
Amst, 1698, Metupbysica vera et ad nientem Penpateticorum, Amst., 1693, IVu>0l acavrov, s Elhica , 
Amst, 1665, Ley den, 1075 , Phystcavera , 1698, also, Commentaries on Descaites’ Pzmciples ot Philosophy, 
Dordrecht, 1090 and 1091 — Nig Malebranchc, Be la r edict the de la vente ou Ton Lade de lamitute,de 
T esprit de Thanime et de T usage qu'il doit fair e pour coder Ter rear dam les sciences , Pai , 1675, etc , corn] detest 
ed , 1712 , Conversations metaphysiques et chrctiennes, 1677 ; Trade de la nature <t de la gi dee. Amst , 1OS0 , 
Tiade de morale, Bottord , 1081, Meditations metaph. et chretiennes , 1G84, Entietiens sur la mi taphysique 
el sur la religion (a compendious exposition of his doctrine), 1G88 , Trade de Tumour de Dieu , 1097, Entre- 
tiens d'un plnlosophe ch ret ten et d un plulosophe t hmois sur la nature de Bieu, Par , 1708 , Euvres, Pai , 
1712 [(Euvtes ComplHes , Par, 1S37] , cl the sections on Malebranchc in Bouiilier, Ihst de la Philos. 
Carteswme , and m other historical woiks, further, Blampignon, Etude sur Mai d’apres des documents 
maimscrits , sulvie June correspondance medite, Pans, 1862, Ch. A Thilo, XJeber M's rehgions-p/ulos An- 
sichten, in the Zeitschr.f. ex Philos ., IY , 1SG3, pp 1S1-198 and 209-224, Aug. Damien, Etude sur la 
Bruy ire et Malebranchc , Pans, 1800, B Bomeux, Expenditur Malebrandui sententia de causis occasiona- 
libus (Biss. Lugdunensi Utt. fat propos ), Cleimont, I860 

Bom on tlie 31st of March, 1503, at Lahaye in Tonrame, Kenc Descartes (changed 
# from the earlier form, de Quartis ; Lat. Bcnatus Ccirtedus) received his early educa- 
tion at the Jesuits’ School at La Fluche in Anjou (1004-12), upon leaving which he lived 
Cor a number of years mostly at Fans, engaged chiefly with mathematical studies. He 
served (1617-21) as a volunteer, first under Maurice of Nassau, the son of Prince Wil- 
liam of Orange, and then (from 1019 on) under Tilly and Boucquoi, and was with the 
army which won the battle at Pi ague against the Ivmg of Bohemia, Frederic V of the 
Palatinate, whose daughter Elisabeth subsequently became Descartes’s pupil The 
next years were passed by Descartes m travelling. In 1024 he made a pilgrimage to 
Loretto, in execution of a vow which he had made four years before, on condition that 
bis doubts should he solved; he also took part in the siege of La Bochelle (1028) 
Occupied in the elaboration of his system and the composition of his works, Descartes 
lived from 1029 to 1049 at various places m the Netherlands, until, in compliance with 
a summons from the Queen of Sweden, he removed to Stockholm, where he gave in- 
struction bo the Queen and was to found an Academy of Sciences. But the climate 
was too severe for him, and his death followed, February 11, 1050 

Descartes was the child of an epoch, when the interests of religious confessions, 
chough still asserting their power over the popular masses and over a portion of the 
educated classes, -were yet not only treated almost without exception by princes and 
statesmen as of decidedly secondary importance in comparison with political ends, hut 
were also in the regards of many giving way before the influence of independent 
scientific knowlege The distinguishing doctrines of the different parties were die 
product of the preceding generations, which m developing them had rejoiced in a new 
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spiritual freedom. But in the time of Descartes the transmitted results had already 
become scholastically fixed ; the contest of religious parties had long smeo ceased to 
be conducted with the original vigor, and yet was continued With all the more bitter- 
ness, and turned more and more on mere subtleties ; the cleft had become an abyss 
and was beyond remedy. At the same time it was of necessity that the evil of the 
rupture should be felt more than in the preceding period m incessant wars, destructive 
of the welfare and freedom of the lands over which they raged, and favorable to bar- 
barity and crimes of every sort. In the midst of this state of affairs there arose a 
class of men who indeed looked up with timid reverence to the Church, fearing and, 
so far as possible, avoidmg collisions with its representatives, but who had no positive 
interest in the dogmas of the Church, and who found satisfaction for mind and heart 
not m them, but partly m general theorems of rational theology and partly in mathe- 
matics, m the investigation of nature, and m the psychological and ethical study of * 
human hfe To those occupying this stand -point, differences of religious confessions, 
occasioned by birth and outward circumstances, offered no obstacle to intimate personal 
friendships, founded on community in essential living interests, in studies, and in ef- 
forts for the extension of the sciences "Whether military service was accepted under 
Catholics or Piotestants depended less on the confession of the individual t ha n on ester- 
nal, political, and exclusively military considerations. Their accustomed religious usages 
adhered more closely to men than did their religious dogmas ; but they deter min ed 
only the exterior aspect of life, whoso spiritual content was essentially a new one 
The philosophy of Descartes is neither a Catholic nor a Protestant philosophy ; it is the 
expression of an independent effoit to attain to truth on the ground and under the in- 
spiration of that apodictical certamty which is illustrated in mathematics and in ma- 
thematical physics. To the “ writes rMees” he makes his bow, but guards himself 
carefully from any nearer contact with them. Bossuet says • “ Descartes was always 
afraid of bemg branded by the church, and accoidingly we see him taking precautions 
which reached even to excess. 1 ’ The conversion of the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus 
to Catholicism is said to have had for its fiist occasioning cause the intercourse of 
this prmcess with Descartes. That no direct influence, in the sense of “ proselyting,” 
was exercised, should need no mention. But the inference which followed directly 
from Descartes’s new philosophy, that the distinctive doctrines of the different con- 
fessions were indifferent m themselves, and perhaps, positively, the emphasis laid by 
Descartes on human freedom— a doctrine harmonizing better with Catholic than with 
Protestant dogmas— may mdeed be reasonably supposed to have exerted an essential 
influence on the mind of the prmcess in favor of the step taken by her. 

. Descartes occupies, not only as a philosopher, but also as a mathematician and phy^ , 
sicist, a place of conspicuous importance. His principal merit in mathematics is that 
he founded analytical geometry, which, by determining the distances of all points 
from fixed fines (coordinates), reduces spatial relations to their arithmetical expres- 
sion, and by the use of (algebraic) equations solves geometrical problems and demon- 
strates geometrical propositions The practice of representing powers by exponents* 
is also due to him. As a physicist his merits are founded on contributions to the doc- 
trine of the refraction of fight, the explanation of the rainbow, and the determination 
of the w r eight of the air. The fundamental error of Descartes, in conceiving matter 
as moved only by pressure and impulsion, and not by internal forces, was corrected by 
Newton’s theory of gravitation ; on the other hand, Descartes’s doctrine of light and of 
the origin of the cosmical bodies contained many foreshadowings of the truth, which 
were ignored by the Newtonians, but which, through the un&ulatory theory of Huy- 
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gens and Euler, and t3ie theory proposed by Kant and Laplace of the origin of the 
piescnt state of the world, have again come into leputc. Descartes also worked with > 
success in the department of anatomy 

The Discoars cle la M thode is divided mto six parts : 1. Considerations relating to 
the sciences ; 2. Principal rules of method , 8 Some rules of ethics, drawn from this 
method; 4. Reasons which piove the existence of Cod and the human soul, or foun- 
dation of metaphysics; 5. Older of questions in physics ; C What things are neces- 
sa ry m order that man may advance further in the study of nature. In the fo st 
sc ction Descartes relates how m his youth all sciences except mathematics left him 
dissatisfied Of the philosophy which he learned m the college of the Jesuits, he can 
only say in its praise, that it “ gives one the moans of talking plausibly of all things, 
and of extorting the admiration of those less learned than one’s self , ” he holds all 
that it contamed to be doubtful lie is astonished that on so firm a basis as that oC 
mathematics no more elevated structure had been raised than the mechanic arts The 
sciences handed down from the past, says Descartes in the second section, aie for tho 
most part only conglomerates of opinions, as ill-shaped as cities not built according to 
any one plan That which one person docs, following a regular plan, is, as a rule, * 
far better than that which without plan or order has taken histone shape. It were 
indeed not well done to reform the state from the bottom, “ overthrowing it m order 
1o build it up again.” Habit enables ns to bear with imperfections more easily than* 
wc otherwise could, while the work of subversion demands violence, and rebuilding is 
difficult. To reject all his own opinions, m order afterwards to rise methodically to' 
well-grounded knowledge, this is what Descartes sets before himself for his life’s woik. 
The method which Descartes here proposes to follow is formed upon the model furnished 
by the mathematics He lays down four principles of method, which, in his opinion, 
are superior both to the Aristotelian logic — and especially to that part which treats of 
the syllogism, and which (says Descartes) is of more use for purposes of instruction 
than for investigation — and, much more, to the Lullian art of prating Theso four 
methodical principles are : 1. To receive nothmg as true which is not evidently known 
to be such, by its presenting itself to the mind with a clearness and distmetness which 
exclude all doubt {si clairnnent et si distinctement , que je n'eusse auciuie occasion de lo 
mettre cn doule) ; 2 To divide, as far as possible, every difficult problem into its natu- 
ral parts ; 8. To conduct one’s thoughts in due order, advancing gradually from tho 
more simple and easy to the more complex and difficult, and to suppose a definite 
order, for the sake of the orderly progress of the investigation, even where none such 
is supplied m the nature of tho subject investigated ; 4 By completeness m enumer- 
ations and completeness in reviews to make it sure that nothmg has been over- 
looked. *■ In the third section of tho Discours dc la Methode Descartes enumerates cer- 
tain ethical rules adopted by him provisionally (so long as a satisfactory moral phi- 


* These rules i elate to the subjective conduct of the reasoncr or investigator as such, and not to those 
forms and laws of thought which depcnd*on the relation of thought to tho objective world, and which the 
Aristotelian logic attempts to arrive at by an analysis of thought. They are, theiefore, however judicious 
they may bo m their land, not in the least adapted to take the place of tho Aristotelian logic , and even the 
trork which originated m Descaites’ school, La Loqique ou VArt de Penser (Pans, 1062, etc.), combined the 1 a 
Cartesian rules with a modified Aristotelian logic Tho distinction, borrowed by Descartes from the Aristote- 
lian school, between the analjtical method, which proceeds from the conditioned to the conditioning, and the 
synthetic method, pi acceding, inversely, from the conditioning to the conditioned, relates to the processes of 
thought considered m relation to the objects of thought, yet Descartes also gives to this distinction a moie 
subjective turn, by regarding the analytical method as that of invention, and the synthetic as that of dialecti- 
cal exposition— a view which is, at the mo&t, only a potion, but by no means absolutely correct. 
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losophy should icmain unfounded) The first of these is, to follow the laws and cus- 
toms of his country, to hold fast to the religion, m which he has been educated, and 
always in practical life to follow the most moderate and most generally leceived max- 
ims The second requires consistency in action, and the third moderateness in his 
demands, in respect of external goods. By the fourth he resolves to dedicate hiq life 
to the cultivation of his reason, and to the discovery of scientific truths. In the 
fourth and fifth sections of his Discours Descartes presents the outlines of the doctrine 
which he subsequently developed m the Meditationes and Pnnc Philos ., while m the 
sixth he enlarges on the line of procedure necessary for the advancement of physics 
and for its further application to the healing art 

In the Meditationes de Prima PMlosophia Descartes seeks to demonstrate the exis- 
tence of God, and the existence of the soul as an independent entity, separable from 
the body In the first meditation Descartes shows that all things may bo doubted \ 
except the fact that we doubt, or, since doubting is a species of thinking, except the;' 
fact that we think From my youth up, says the author (following, m part, Charron 
and™ other skeptics), I have accepted as true a multitude of received opinions and have 
made them the basis of further beliefs and opinions But that which rests on so 
insecure a basis can only be very uncertam ; it is therefore necessary, at some time in 
my life, to jnd myself of all traditional opinions and to rebuild from the foundation. ■ 
The senses often deceive I can therefore m no case trust them implicitl^ttoreams 
deceive me by false images, but I find no sure entenon by which to determine 
whether at this instant I am asleep or awake. “'Perhaps our bodies aie not such as 
they appear to oui senses That there is snch a thing as extension, seems indeed to 
be beyond doubt , yet I know not whether some all-powerful being has .not caused 
that there should exist m reality neither earth nor heavens, nor any extended object, 
nor figure, nor magnitude, nor place, and that nevertheless I should possess, notions 
which represent to me as in a mirror all these objects as existing; or that m the addi- 
tion of two and three, in the counting of the sides of a square, in the easiest reason- 
ings, I should be deceived. My imperfection may be so great that I am always 
deceived. As Archimedes, says Descartes m the second Meditation, demanded only 
02 \eJI?ed pomt„in order to move the world, so I may justly indulge in great hopes, if 
I am fortunate enough to find but one .proposition which is fully certain and beyond 
doubt. In fact one thing in the midst of my universal doubt is certain, namely, that 
I do really doubt and think,, and therefore that- 1 do exist. Admitting’ the exist- 
ence of a powerful being bent on deceiving me, yet I must exist in order to Jbe~ablo 
to be deceived When I think that I exist, this very act of thinking proves that I 
really exist. The proposition, “I am,” “I exist,” is always and necessarily true, 
whenever I express or think it Oogito. ergo sum. I am certain only that I think ; I ain 

a ‘ Hhmldng thing ” (res cogitcms , id est mens sive animus sine intelkctus sine ratio). The 
res cogitans is a res dubitains , intelligens , ajffirmans, negans , nolens , nolens , imaginans 
quoque et sentiens. (Namely, as iC cogitandi modos ” IJhave certainly also sensations, 
although their lelation to external objects and to the affection of the senses may be 
doubtful ( ) Pfonne ego ipse sum qm gam dubito fere de omnibus , qui nonnihil tamcn 
intelligo , qui hoe unum nerum esse affirmo , nego ccetcra , cupio plura nosse , nolo 
decipi, mulba nel innitus imaginor , multa etiam tamquam a sensibus nenientia animad - 
nertof I know myself as a thinking being better than I know external things.* In 

* The similarity of Descartes’ point of depaiturc with that of Augustine in his philosophizing, and with 
some of the theses of Occam (see above, Vol. I §§ S6 and 105) and Campanula, is obvious Descmfces intro- 
duee? ‘he res cagiian$—va& hence the conception of substance— and the ego -- and hence the conception of 
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nne third Meditation Descartes advances to the subject of our knowledge of God. I 
am sure, he says, of this that I am a thinking being; but do I not also know what 
is requisite to make me certain of anything*? In the case of the hist knowledge 
which I have acquired, nothing but the clear and distinct perception of that which I 
assert assured me of its truth, and this could not so have assured mo if it were pos- 
sible that anything, which I should conceive with the same clearness and distinctness, 
should be false ; hence it seems to me that I may adopt it as a general rule, that all 
things which I conceive veiy clearly and distinctly arc true (jam mdeor pro regain 
g trier ali posse statuere , 'blind omne esse venm , quod w Me dare et distincte perdpio). Only 
jthe possibility that a being, with power superior to my own, deceives me in all things, 
< could limit the application of this rule. I have, therefore, first of all, occasion to inves- 
tigate the question of God’s existence. * Of my thoughts — says Descartes m commenc- 
ing this investigation — some are representations (ideas, i. e. fox ms of things received 
into my soul, efS?j), some are acts of will and feelings, and some are judgments Truth 
and error aie only m the judgments. The judgment that a representation is in con- 
formity with an object external to me may be enoneous, hut the representation taken 
alone is not Among my ideas, some appear to me to be innate, others to have come 
from without, and still others to have been foimed by myself {idea} alia innatce , 
aim adcentltUv , gUcb a me ipso factce mild v/dentur). Among those of the first 
class I am inclined to reckon the ideas of thing, truth, thought, which I derive 
from my own nature {ab ipsamet mea natum; here Descaitcs does not; distin- 
guish between the innateness of an idea as such, and the ongin of an idea, 
through abstraction, in the act of internal perception, the result of psychical func- 
tions, the capacity for which is innate). To the second class seem to belong all sensu- 
ous perceptions, and to the third, such fictitious ideas as that of a siren, a winged horse, 
etc. Theie exists a way by which to conclude from the psychical character of an idea, 


individuality, the unity of consciousness m itself and its distinction from other things — without previous de- 
duction into lus fundamental proposition Lichtcnbeig judged that Descartes should only have concluded. 
zogitat , ergo e*t. Further, it can be questioned (with Ivant) whether in the consciousness which we have of 
orn thinking, our willing, our sensations, and, in geneial, of all our psychical functions, we appiehend these 
functions just as they are m themselves, and whether our appiohcnsion ol them is not subjected to foims 
which belong only to the act of self-apprehension and not to that which is to be appiehemled itself ; m which 
case the phenomena of self-consciousness, as known through the “internal sense,' ” would, like those of exter- 
nal objects known through the external senses, be different in iorm and nature fiom their real occasioning 
causes — e g , the repoi ts of our consciousness inspecting our doubling, thinking, or willing, would not cor- 
rectly represent the ical internal pioccsses designated by those names. (This latter question, however, would 
indeed have to be decided m Descartes’s favor. See my System der Loqil, 3d ed , Bonn, 1S(!8, pp ) 

* In making the clearness of knowledge the critcuon of its truth, Descartes overlooks the relativity of 
these conceptions I must, indeed, in all cases accept as true that of which I am com meed that I have 
dear and distinct knowledge, but I should also be mindful that an apparently dear knowledge may, upon 
more piofound consideration, cvmce itself as msulficient and enoneous; just as the luith of a clear, sensuous 
perception, e g oi the sky, may bo limited or disproved by cleai scientific insight, so the validity of any 
stadium of thought maybe limited and disproved by a higher one— m particular, the validity of thought 
immediately and unque&tionmgly directed to its objects, by thought regulated by a correct theory of cognition. 
It is wrong to claim for a lower stadium which, so long as no higher one has been reached, by a natural self- 
deception is regal ded as the highest, that fullei verity which belongs to a higher one, and, in case such fuller 
verity proves m the end really wanting, to talk of malicious deception, of base imposture. The Cartesian 
criterion, formally considcied, is ambiguous, since it may bo ralerpieted as i (‘foiling to the distinctness of the 
idea as such, or to the distinctness of the judgment by which it is aflhmcd that oeitam ideas, eithei m them- 
selves or in their mutual relations, are objectively tiue Understood m the fomter sense, the criterion would 
be false; understood In the lattei sense, it only throws the question farther back, since it is left undecided, 
whence the distinctness of our conviction of the objective reality of the object of the idea arises 
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whether it comes from a real object external to me Different ideas have, namely, 
a different measure of realitas objectim, i. e., they participate as representative images 
in higher or inferior degrees of being or perfection. (By the objective Descartes, pre- 
cisely like the Scholastics, understands that which is ideally in the mind, not the exter- 
nal object, the res externa; by the subject he understands any substratum, tooicetfievov.) 
Ideas through which I think of substances are more perfect than those which represent 
only modes or accidents; the idea of an infinite, eternal, unchangeable, omniscient, j 
omnipotent being, the creator of all finite things, has more ideal reality than the ideas( 
which represent fini te substances. But there can be no more reality in an effect than 
in the complete cause ; the cause must contain either formahter or eminenter all that 
is real in the effect (i. e. , either the same reahties, or others that are superior to them). 
Therefore, if the representative reality of any one of my ideas is so great that it exceeds 
the measure of my own reality, I can conclude that I am not the only being existing, 
but that there must exist something else which is the cause of that idea. Since I am 
finite, the idea of an infinite substance could not be in me, if this ^dea-did not come 
from a really existmg infinite substance. I may not regard the idea of the infinite as 
a mere negation of finiteness, like rest and darkness, the perception of which is only 
possible through the negation of motion and light ; for the infinite includes more 
reahty than the finite * To this argument for the existence of God Descartes adds ; 
the following • I myself, who have the idea of God, could not exist without God. If 1 
I had been the author of my own being, I should have given myself all possible perfec- 
tions — which yet, as matter of fact, I do not possess. If I owe my existence to others, 
to parents, ancestors, etc , yet there must be a first cause, which is God , a regressus 
in infinitum is all the less to be assumed, since even my continued existence from one 
instant to another cannot depend on myself, nor on finite causes of my existence, but 
only on the first cause. The idea of God is m the same way innate m me, as is the 
idea which I have of myself (The kind of innateness Descartes leaves rather indefi- 
nite ; he says . Et sane non mirum est , Deum me creando ideam illam mild indidisse , ut 
esset tamquam nota artifids open suo impressa , nee etiam opus est , ut nota ilia sit aliqua 
res ab opere ipso diversa , sed ex hoe uno quod Bern me creavit , wide credibile est me 
quodammodo ad imaginern et similitudinem ejus factum esse , illamgue similitudinem, in 
qua Dei idea continetur , a me percipi per eandem facultatem, per quam ego ipse a me 
perdpwr , hoc est , dum in me ipsum mentis aciem converto , non modo intelhgo me esse rem 
ine-ompletam et ab alio dependentem remque ad majora et majora she meliom indefinite 
aspirantem , sed simul etiam intelligo iUum a quo pendeo, mag or a ista omnia non indefinite 
et potentia tantum , sed reipsa infinite in se habere , atque ita Deum esse , totaque ms argu - 
mend in eo est , quod agnoscam fieri non posse ut existem talis natures, qualis sum , nempe 
ideam Dei in me habens nisi re vera Bern etiam existeret.) Among the necessary attri- 
butes of God belongs the love of truth God cannot wish to deceive. ( Vellef alter e vd 
malitiam net imbecUUtatem testatur neeproinde in Deum cadit ) From this attribute of 
veracity, Descartes draws conclusions m the subsequent Meditations. The cause of all 
my errors, says D , in the fourth Meditation , arises from the fact that my power of 
willing reaches farther than my understanding, and that I do not confine the exertion 
of the former within the limits demanded by the latter, but that, instead of withhold- 

* Descartes, while justly denying that the idea of the infinite is a mere negation, does not attend sufli- 
ciently to the gradual process of idealization by which the positive content of this idea is acquired, nor consider 
whether, when the measure of representative perfection thus attainable is transcended, a positive addition ia 
really made to the content of the idea, or the mind merely tends towards a negation of all limits through 
simple abstraction. 

4 
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mg my judgment, I presume to judge also of that which I do not understand. To 
that which I know clearly and distinctly I may assent, for that clear and distinct 
knowledge must he true, follows from God’s veracity. * Among things distinctly 
known Descartes reckons, in. the fifth Meditation , the facts of extension m space, 
together with all mathematical propositions But just as it follows from the essence 
of a triangle, that the sum of its angles is equal to two right angles, so it follows from 
the nature of God, that he exists ; for by God we are to understand the absolutely 
perfect bemg , but existence is a perfection ; hence existence is inseparable from God’s 
essence, and hence God exists f In the sixth Meditation Descartes concludes from the 
clear and distinct knowledge which we have of extension and of bodies, and from our 
distinct consciousness of ideas determined by an external and material canse, that 
bodies (i e., extended substances) really exist, and that we are not deceived m our 
idea of a material world, since, were it otherwise, the ground of our deception must 
he in God ; but the sensations of color, sound, taste, etc. , as well as pain and pleasure, 
are viewed by him as merely subjective. But from the fact that we have a clear and 
distinct idea of thought in the widest sense (including sensation and willing), and that 
in this idea no representation of anything material is contained, Descaitco infers the 
independent existence of our souls apart from the body 4 

The development of ideas in the Meditations is designated by Descartes himself as 
analytical (that which is given as fact being analyzed with a view to the discovery of 
principles), conformably to the method of invention; a synthetic Older of presentation 
(setting out from the most general or fundamental concepts and principles) is, he says, 
less adapted for metaphysical than for mathematical speculations. Descartes makes 
an attempt at synthetic exposition in an addendum to his reply to the second series of 
objections, but lays no great weight upon it. * " ' 

The systematic and important work, Pnndpia Philosophies, treats in successive 
sections of the principles of human knowledge, of the principles of material things, of 
the visible world, and of the earth. After a recapitulation of the principles laid down 
m the Meditations , follows the philosophical system, and especially the natural philos- 
ophy of Descartes, synthetically developed In the preliminary considerations it is 
to be observed that the order of the proofs of God’s existence is changed, the onlolo- 

* By tlie aid of this same entenon, founded on the -veracity of God, we have seen Descartes obliged to 
help out his proof of God’s existence ; if the certainty of God’s existence depends on a knowledge whose cer- 
tainty, in turn, depends on the existence of God, the argument moves undeniably in a cuole. This was cor- 
rectly pointed out and censuied by Hobbes. 

t Descartes here commits the same fault which Anselm committed — ho forgets {hat it is a condition of 
every categorical inference from definitions, that the reality of the subject of definition be previously ascer- 
tained ; this objection is nghtly urged against him m the Objectiones PnmcB by Caterus, who turns against 
him the Thomistic refutation of the Ansehmc argument ; and Descartes’s defence does not meet the point at 
issue. Descartes’s premises conduct logically only to the insignificant conclusion, that if God is, existence 
belongs to him, and if God is imagined, he must be imagined as existing. Besides, the Cartesian form of the 
ontological proof has a defect from which the Anselmic is fiee, namely, that the piemise, “ being is a pci lec- 
tion,” involves a very questionable conception of bemg as a predicate among other predicates, while Anselm 
had indicated a definite land of being, viz. : bemg, not merely m our minds, but also outside of them, as that 
m which superior perfection was involved. 

t Here, however, it remains quite questionable, whether afiatpeerts and abstractio and realm 

distinct to, have not been confounded; Gassendi and others have justly censured, in their Objections, Descar- 
tes’s confusion of two propositions: a) T can think of thought without thinking of extension , 6) I can show 
that thought actually continues when the extended substance in connection with which it is manifested ceases 
to exist. Gassendi further objects, that it does not appear how images of that which is extended can exist in 
an unextended being ; in reply to this objection Descartes denies, indeed, the corporeality of the images, but 
leaves unnoticed the fact of their bemg extended in three dimensions. 
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gical argument (as also m the synthetic exposition in the answer to the Obj. secundce) 
being' placed before the others ; in the conception of G-od, Descartes here says, is con- 
tained necessary, eternal, and perfect existence, whereas the conception of finite things 
includes only accidental existence * The definitions, which appear m greater number 
and precision in the Prim Philos than in the Meditations , are worthy of notice The 
definitions of clearness and distinctness and substance, are of fundamental importance. 
Descartes says {Prim. Ph , I 45) “In order that upon a perception a certain and ' 
incontestable judgment may be founded, it is necessary that the foixncr be not only v 
clear, but also distinct I term a perception clear when it is present and manifest to 
the attentive mind, just as we say that we see a thing clearly" when, being presented 
to the gazing eye, it afreets the latter with sufficient power and plainness ; and I term 
it distinct when it is not only clear, but is so separated and distinguished from all 
others that it plainly contains nothing but what is clear.” {Claram woo illam , quae 
menti attendenti pressens et aperta est , sicut ea dare a nobis mderi dicimus , qum oculo 
intuenti preesentia satis for titer et aperte ilium movent ; distinctam auiem illam , qum 
quum clara sit , ab omnibus aim ita sejuncta est et prmcisa , ut nihil plane aliud , quam 
quod clarum est , in se contineat ) In illustration Descartes cites the example of pain : 

“ Thus when one feels any great pain, the perception of pain is most clear to Mm, but 
it is not always distinct ; for commonly men confound the perception with an obscure 
mental judgment concerning the nature of something in the part affected, which they 
imagine to resemble the sense of pain, which sense alone is all that they clearly per- 
ceive ” The things which wo perceive, says Descartes, are either things and affections 
{side modi) of things, or eternal truths, having no existence external to our thoughts. 

Among the eternal truths Descartes reckons such principles as the following . Nothing j 
can originate from nothing {ex nihilo nihil fit ) ; It is impossible that the same thing/ 
should at the same time exist and not exist ; Whatever is done cannot be undone ; He 
who thinks cannot be non-existent so long as he t hink s. He divides “ t hin gs” {res) 
into two highest genera : “ The one of intellectual or thought- things, i e , Lhings per- , 
taming to mind or thinking substance, and the other of material things, or things per- 
taining to extended substance, i. e , to bodies ” ( Unum est rerum intellectualium swe 
cogitatimrum , hoc est ad mentem sive ad substantiam cogitantem pertmentium; aliuf 
rerum maierialium swe qum pertinent ad substantiam extensam , hoc est ad corpus.) • 
To thinking substance belong perception, volition, and all the modes of perception and 
volition ; and to extended substance, magnitude or extension itself in length, breadth, 
and thickness, figure, motion, position, divisibility, and the like. From the union of 
the mind with tne body arise the sensitive desires, emotions , and sensations, which 
belong bo the th inki ng substance in its union with the body. After tins classification 
{Piinc. Ph , I , 48-50) Descartes places the definition of substance {ib 51) : “ By sub- \ 
stance we can only understand that which so exists that it needs nothing else in order 
to its existence” {per substantiam nihil aliud inteUigere possumus , quamrem qum ita 
existit, ut nulla alia re incligeat ad enstendum).~He adds {ib. 51-52), that indeed only 
one substance can be conceived as plainly needing nothing else in order to its existence, 
namely, God ; for we plainly perceive that all others cannot exist without God’s assist- 
ance ; hence, he continues, the term substance cannot he applied to God and to them 
tmivoeally in the language of the schools — that is, no meaning of the term substance 
can be distinctly apprehended, which is at once applicable alike to God and to created 

* Tlus ’ oi conrse ’ is only true upon the condition that objective necessity be strictly distinguished from 
subjective certainty of existence— m which case, however, we can only conclude . if there is a God, his exist- 
ence is eternal, necessary, per se, and independent of all beside him. 
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tilings ; but corporeal substance and mind, or created thinking substance, can be appre- 
hended as falling under this common definition, that they are things needing only the 
aid of God for their existence. Fiona the existence of any attribute we can conclude 
to an existing thing or substance to which it belongs ; but every substance has a “pre- 
eminent attribute, which constitutes its natuie and essence, and to which all others 
..relate ; thus extension in thiee dimensions constitutes the nature of corpoieal sub- 
stance, and thought constitutes the nature of thinking substance ; for everything else 
which can be ascribed to bodies presupposes extension, and is only some mode of an 
extended thing, just as also all things which we find in the mind are simply diverse 
modes of thought.” Figure and motion are modes of extension, and imagination, sen- 
sation, and will are modes of thought (ib 53). The modes can change in the same 
substance ; tbe quality of a substance is only actual or pieseut, not permanent ; that 
which does not change is not pioperly mode or quality, hut is to be designated only by 
the more general term of attribute (ib 56) These definitions were of controlling 
influence, especially on the doctrine of Spinoza Most of the details of the doctrine 
exposed in the Prim Philos are lather of scientific than of philosophical inteiest. 
Excluding all consideration of ends (causes finales ), Descartes seeks only to discover 
working causes (causes efficientes , Pr Ph. I 28). He attributes to matter nothing 
but extension and modes of extension, no internal states, no forces; pressuie and im- 
pulsion must suffice for the explanation of all material phenomena The quantity of 
matter and motion in the universe lemains unchanged (Prim. Philos ., II. § 36). Des- 
cartes assumes the quantity of motion as equal to the product of mass and velocity 
(mv). His pioof of the constancy of this product m the universe is founded on the 
theological inference, that from God’s attribute of invariability follows the invariability 
of the sum of his effects * The soul can determine only the direction of motions, but 
can neither increase nor diminish their quantity. The cosmical bodies can be regarded 
as having first arisen from vortical motions in an original mass of chaotic matter. 
Where space is, there is also matter ; the latter is, like space, infinitely divisible, and 
Extends, if not in infinitum ) at least in indefinitum. That with the overthrow of the 
notion of a spherically limited universe the theory of the periodical rotation of the 
same around the earth is also overthrown, is obvious ; still, Descartes hesitated openly 
to confess his adhesion to the Copernican doctrine (of above, pp 17 et seq. ) for which 
Galileo had been condemned ; he avoids the difficulty by saying that the earth, like all 
the planets, rests in the moving ether, as a sleeping traveller is at rest in a moving ship, 
or a ship earned along by the cunent is at rest m the current. Descartes seeks, by the 
laws of pressure and impulsion alone, not only to explain all physical phenomena, but 
also to account for plants and animals. He denies to plants the vital principle (ascribed 
to them by the Aristotelians), since, as he says, the order and motion of their parts are 
the sole cause of vegetation, and he is also indisposed to allow souls to animals What 
ever, in the life of the human soul, concerns the relation of the soul to the material 
world, is explained by Descartes altogether mechanically ; he accounts, for example, 
for the association of ideas by the theory of permanent material changes produced m 
the brain when the senses are acted upon, and that these changes influence the subse- ^ 
quent development of ideas As an unextended being, the soul can be in contact with 
the body only at one point, which point is in the brain (Princ. Philos IY. 189, 196, 

* It is true that the quantity of matter in the universe remains unchanged. The like is not necessarily 
feme of the quantity of motion, but only of the sum of what is now termed “living force” and “ elasticity.” 
See on this subject, m particular, Helmholtz, Ueber die Erhaltung der Kraft , Berlin, 1847. 
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197), or, more precisely (. Dioptr IY. 1 seq. ; Pass. Anim , I. 31 seq.), in the pineal 
- gland (cjlans pineahs), since the latter is that organ within the brain which is simple, 

, and not, like most of the parts, double, existing on the right side and on the left. * The 
s action of the soul on the body and of the body on the soul demands the concourse of 
God (concur sus or assistentia Dei). (That the possibility of interaction was not excluded 
by the complete unlikeness in nature of the body and the soul, had already been asserted 
by Descartes in his answers to the objections of Gassendi against; his Meditations.) 

The treatise on the Passions of the Soul (Passiones Ammce) is a physiologico-psycho- 
logical attempt to explain the passions, taken m their widest sense, according to the 
principles developed in the Principia Philos. From six primitive passions or emotions : 
admiration, love, hate, desire, joy, and sadness, Descartes seeks to deduce all others 
The most perfect of all emotions is intellectual love to God- It is only occasionally that 
Descartes expresses himself on ethical subjects The views thus expressed agree largely 
with the ethical doctrines of Anstotle. Descartes affirms that all pleasure arises from the 
consciousness of some perfection; virtue depends on the control of the passions by 
wisdom, which prefers to all inferior pleasure the pleasure arising from rational ac - } 
tivity. * - 

Among the disciples of Descartes were Reneri and Regius, at Utrecht ; Raey, Heere- 
bord, and Heidanus, at Leyden, and other Dutch scholars ; and in France, many 
Oratonans and Jansenists, whose Augustmiamsm rendered them susceptible to the 
influence of the new doctimo Among the Jansenists of the Abbey of Port-Royal (on 
whom cf Heim Reuchkn, Gesch von Port-Royal , Harnb. and Gotha 1839-44, and St.- 
Reuve, Port- Royal, 3d ed., Paris, 1867), the most noteworthy friend of the Cartesian 
tendency was Anton Amauld (1613-94; (Euvres Computes , Lausanne, 1775-83), the 
author of the Objectiones Quco'tce Arnauld raised numerous questions m reference to 
the details of Descartes’s doctrines, and confined the Cartesian rule of certainty to the 
objects of cognition. Among the more notable Cartesians belong also Pierre Sylvain 
Regis (1632-1707 ; Gouts entier de la phibs , Pans, 1690, Amst , 1691), Pierre Nicole 
(1625-95 ; Essais de morale, , Par , 1671-74, etc ; (Euvres Mor ., Par., 1718), and others * 
among .the German Cartesians should be named Balthasar Bekker (1634-98 ; De philos] 
Cartesiana admonitio Candida et sincern, Wesel, 1668), who especially distinguished 
himself by his opposition to the absurdity of trials for witchcraft (m his work, Betoverde 
Wecreld The^Woild Bewitched— Leuwarden, 1690, and Amst., 1691-93) ; also Johann 
Clauberg (1625-65), teacher at Duisburg (Logica vetuset nova, etc , Duisb., 1656 * Opera 
philos , Amst , 1691), Sturm, of Altdorf, and others. ’ ~ 

Among the opponents of Descartes, Hobbes and Gassendi occupied the naturalistic 
stand-point. (Among the numerous, and some of them extremely acute and pertinent 
objections of Gassendi, that particular one is not found, which alone is often men- 
tioned as Ms, but which is only ascribed by Descartes in Ms answer to Gassendi, 
namely* that . existence could be concluded from the goingtowalk; Gassendi says 
only, that, existence can be concluded from any action, and he disapproves the 
Cartesian identification of all psycMcal actions as modes of thought We become l*. 
indeed, sooner conscious of our existence through reflection on our acts of will than 
through reflection on our acts of thought.) From the stand-point of theological 
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orthodoxy and Aristotelian philosophy, Cartesianism was combated especially by the 
Protestant Gisbeitus Voctius and the Jesuits Bomdm (author of the Objections Bqrti- 
mm)> Daniel ( Voyage da monde dc Descartes , Par , 1691, Lat., Amst , 1694, Nomdlcs 
difficulties proposees par un Feripatetkien , Amst , 1694, Lat , ibid. , 1694), and others. 
The Synod of Dortrecht, m the year 1656, forbade theologians to adopt it At Home 
Descartes’s writings were in 1666 placed in the Index Librarian Frdkibiiorum , and m ' 
1671 the exposition of the Cartesian doctrine at the XJmvexsLty of Paris was by rojal 
order prohibited. 

Partly friendly, partly opposed to Cartesianism were such mystical philosophers as 
Blaise Pascal (1633-62 ; the fundamental thought m Pascal’s philosophy is * u Nat me 
confounds the Pyrrhonists, and reason the dogmatists. Our inability to prove any 
thing is such as no dogmatism can overcome, and we have an idea of the truth which 
no Pyrrhonism can overcome, Fensces Art XXI.), Pierre Poiret (1646-1719), Ralph 
Cudworth (see above at the end of § 7), and other Platonists, and especially Henry More, 
the Platomst and Cabahst, who m the year 1648 exchanged correspondence with Descartes 
himself (printed in vol xi. of Cousin’s edition of Descartes), in which, among other things, 
he affirmed, in opposition to Descartes, the conception of immaterial extension as applying 
to God and souls, and combated Descartes’s purely mechanical doctrine of nature. The 
theologically orthodox, but philosophically skeptical bishop Huet (1630-1721) wrote 
a Gensura philosophic v Cartesiance (Pans, 1689, etc ), which called forth several replies 
from Cartesians ; also (anonymously) Nouveaux Memoir es pour servir d VMstoire du Car - 
tedamsme (Paris, 1692, etc.). The skeptic, Pierre Bayle (1647-1706 ; Diction , see above, 
Vol I. § 4, p. 8 ; QSuvres Dicerses , The Hague, 1725-81), also, though not unfavora- 
ble to the Cartesian philosophy, yet directed against it, as against all dogmatism, his 
skeptical arguments. He asserted of human reason in general, what was true of his 
own in particular, that it was powerful m the discovery of errors, but weak in positive 
knowledge. He made use of the early Protestant principle of the contradiction be- 
tween reason and faith, to show up various absurdities in the orthodox system of faith. 

✓ The Cartesian Dualism co-ordinated mind and body as two wholly heterogeneous 
substances. It denied to the soul the vegetative functions ascribed to it by Aristotle, 
assigning them to the body, and especially to the vital spirits ( spiritus mtales ) supposed 
to pervade the body On the other hand, it denied to matter all internal states. In 
this manner the active relation actually subsisting between psychical and somatic 
processes was made incomprehensible. A natural influence (■ influxus physicus) of the 
body on the soul and of the soul on the body could not consistently be assumed even 
upon the hypothesis of divine assistance. No explanation remained possible, except 
such as was derivable from the theory of divme agency, or the theory that on the 
occasion of the bodily change, God calls forth the corresponding idea in the soul, and 
that on the occasion of onr willing, God moves the body in accordance with our will 
(doctrine of Occasionalism). Tins consequence of Cartesianism, which was partially 
perceived by Clauberg, Louis de la Forge, and Cordemoy, was expressly and theo- 
retically enounced by Am. Geulmx (1625-69) and Me Malebranche (1688-1715; 
Father of the Oratory) ; the latter teaches, that we see all things in God, who is the 
place of spirits, through participation in his knowledge This sort of divine agency 
was, indeed, itself absolutely incomprehensible; but this incomprehensibleness gave 
no offence to these philosophers. Spinoza, on the contrary, being unable to admit such 
,a doctrine, undertook to replace the dualism of soul and body, as also that of Cod 
and the world, by the doctrine of the unify of substance (monism). Leibnitz, again, 
in his theory of monads, sought to avoid the extremes of dualism and monism, by 
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recognizing the harmonious gradation of substances. ' In Leibnitz culminates the 
series of dogmatic philosophers, who aimed at the union of religious convictions with 
the scientific results of modern investigation To this senes Spinoza, m view of the 
theological character of his monistic doctrine, derived by deduction fiom the concep- 
tion of substance, undoubtedly belongs 

§ 115. Baruch Despinoza (Benedictus de Spinoza) was born at Am- 
sterdam in 1632, and died at the Hague in 1677. Unsatisfied by his 
Talmudic education, he turned his attention to the philosophy of 
Descartes, but transformed the Cartesian dualism into a pantheism, 
whose fundamental conception was the unity of substance. By sub- 
stance Spinoza understands that which is in itself and is to be con- 
ceived by itself. There is only one substance, and that is God. This 
substance "has two fundamental qualities or attributes cognizable by us, 
namely, thought and extension ; there is no extended substance as dis- 
tinct from thinking substance. Among the unessential, changing 
forms or modes of these attributes is included individual existence. 
Such existence does not belong to God, since, were it otherwise, he 
would be finite, and not absolute ; all determination is negation. God 
is the immanent cause (a cause not passing out of itself) of the totality 
of finite things or the world. God works according to the inner 
necessity of his nature ; in this consists his freedom. God produces 
all finite effects only indirectly, through finite causes ; there is no such 
thing as a direct working of God in view of ends, nor as human 
freedom independent of causality. It can only be said that one mode 
of extension works upon another mode of extension, and one mode of 
thought on another mode of thought. Between thought and exten- 
sion, on the contrary, there exists, not a causal nexus, but a perfect 
agreement. The order and connection of thought is identical with 
the order, and connection of things, each thought being in all cases 
only the idea of the corresponding mode of extension. Human ideas 
vary in clearness and value from the confused representations of the 
imagination to the adequate knowledge of the intellect, which con- 
ceives all that is particular from the point of view of the whole which 
contains it, and comprehends all things under the form of eternity 
(su'd specie cetemitatis ), not as accidental, but as necessary. Prom 
confused mental representations, which cannot rise above the finite, 
arise passions and the bondage of the will, while intellectual knowl- 
edge gives rise to intellectual love to God, in which our happiness 
and our freedom consist. Beatitude is not a reward of virtue, but 
virtue itself. 
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Of the works of Spinoza the earliest was his exposition, according to the geometrical method of 
the Cartesian doctimes The work had its ongin partly m the oial instruction which Spmoza had 
occasion to give to a private pupil, and was entitled lien ati des Cartes Prmcipiorum philosophies pars 
I et II, more geometneo demonsti utce, per Benedictum de Spinoza Anistelodamensem, aecesserunt ejus- 
dem Cog data metaphysica , m quibus difficiho? es quae tam m pat t.e I Tetaphysices gemrah quam speciali 
occurrunt, quevstumes breviter explicantnt , Amstelodarm apud Johannem Rieutwerts z, 1603 Next ap- 
peared his Tt actatics theologico-polilicus , c ontinens dissertationes aliquot , quibus ostenditur libertatem phi - 
losophandi non tantum sctlva pielate et r'eipublicce pace posse concede sed eandem nisi cum pace reipubltcai 
ipsaque pietate tollinon posse, with the iollowmg motto from I. John . per hoc cognosumus quod m 
Deo manemus et JDeus manet m nobis, quod de spintu suo dedit ?iobis Uamburgi apud Ilenncum 
Kunrakt (Amst , Christoph Conrad), 1670 (Theie exists a second impicssion, of the same year, nominally 
published also at Ilambnig u apud Ilenr. Kumath m which the cuata indicated upon the last page of the 
first impression are for the most part corrected, but which contains some new mistakes — some ot them 
obscurmg the sense. This woik is printed m Paulus’ edition from a third edition, which Panins appears to 
have supposed to be the first, in this edition the Tlebiew text of passages cited from the Bible is omitted ) 
The same Tractatus theologico-poldicus, having been intei dieted, was in 1073 twice printed at Amsterdam 
and once at Leaden with false titles, and again, sine loco, 1674, with the name Tractatus theologico-politicu s, 
together with a repiint of the following wojl:, wntten by Spinoza's fuend, Ludwig Moyei, the physician, and 
first published at “ Elcuther opohs” (Amst), 1G6G Philosophia Scriptures Interpr es. Spinoza's marginal 
notes to the Tractatus theologico-politicus lia\e been ficqucntly published, apart o£ them having been given 
in the French translation of this Tractatus by St Glam (1G7 Sj, and the rest by Christoph' Theophil de Murr 
(The Hague, 1S02) and others In a copy presented by Spmoza to Clefmann, and now at Komgsberg, aie 
contamed notes, which Dorow has edited (Berlin, 1S35). These notes do not vary essentially from those 
already published The Ethics , Spinoza’s chief philosophical work, appeared in prmt fiist after his death, 
together with some shoiter treatises, with the title B d S Opera posthuma, Amst, 1G77 (Contents 
Prafaho, wntten in Dutch by Jamg Jellis, the Mennomtc, and translated mto Latin by Ludwig Meyer.— 
Etlnca, ordine geometneo demonstrata, et in qumque partes distincta, %n quibus agitur I de Deo, IT de 
natura et onguie mentis, III . de ot'igme et nutw'a affectuum, IV de servitute humana seu de ajfectuum vin- 
bus, V. depotentia mtellectus seu de Ubertate humana — Tractatus poldicus, in quo demons tr at ur, quomodo 
societas, ubi imperium monarthicum locum habet, sicut et ea, ubi Optimi imperant, debet instdui, nem ty? an- 
nldem labatur, et ut pax libertasque civium inviolata maneat —Tractatus de mtellectus emendatione, et de 
via , qua optirne m veram rerum cogmtionem dingitur — Epntolce doctorumquor undam virorum ad B. d. S. 
et auctoris responsiones , ad ahorum ejus ope?'um elucidatiouem non parum facientes — Compendium gram- 
matical linguae IIebras.ce ) A complete edition of the Works was edited by Paulus Benedicti de Spinoza 
opera quae supersunt omnia, iterum edenda curavit, pi-cefationes , vitam auctoris nec non notitias, quae ad 
hvstoriam senptorum pertinent , addidit Henr Eberh. Gottlob Paulus, Jena, 1802-3 Later editions axe 
Benedicti de Spinoza opera philosopTuca omnia edidit et prcefationem adjecit A Gf rover, Stuttgard, 1830. 
Menati des Cartes et Benedicti de Spinoza prcecxpua opera pfnlosophica recognovit , ?iotitias histonco-philoso- 
pMcas adjecit Carolus Riedel, Loipsic, 1843 ( Cartesu Medit , Spinoza diss philos , Spinoza Eth .). Benedicti 
de Spmoza opera quae supei'snnt omnia ex editionibus prune, denuo ed et prof atus est Carol Ilerm Bruder, 
Leips , 1843-46. Newly discovered writings of Spinoza have been published by Bohmer and Yloten : Bene- 
dicti de Spinoza, tractatus de Deo et homme ejusque felicitcde hneamenta atque adnotationes ad tractatum 
theologico-pohticum ed et illustr Ed Boehmer , Halle, 1852, and Ad Benedicti de Spinoza opera ques super- 
sunt omnia svpplementum, contin tractatum hue usque de Deo et homme , tractatulum de iride, epistolcis 
nonnullas meditas et ad eas vitamque philosophi Collectanea {ed. J van Yloten), Amst., 1862 Cf. on these 
works, Heim. Ritter, m Gott gel. Anz , 1SG2, No 47 , Christoph Sigwart, Sp neuentdechter Tractat von Gott, 
item Jlenschen und dessert Glucksehgleit, erlautert und in seiner Bedeutung fur das Verst an dm ss des Spmozis- 
mus unter sucht, Gotha, I860; Tiendclenburg, Ueber die aufgejundenen Ergdnzungen zu SpinozcdslVerlen und 
deren Ertrag fur Sp ’,<? Leben undLehre, inYol III. of Trendelenburg’s Hist Bear zur Philos , Berlin, 1867, pp 
277-308 ; Ri< hai d Avenarius, Ueber die beiden ersten Phasen des Sp 1 schen Pantheisrnus (see belo w), The Tr ac- 
tatmde Deo et homme ej usque felicitate was not discovered m the Latin original, but m a Dutch translation 
(ICorte Verb an del mg van Gocl, de Ifemch, en deszelfs Welstand) YanVloten has published this work m 
Dutch (m the above-mentioned Supplement um) from a more recent MS , and Schaaischnudt (Amsterdam, 
1860) from an earlier one ; S adds a preface u de Sp philos fontibus ” This Tractate, translated into Ger- 
man by Sehaar schmidt, is published m Ivnchmann’s Philos. Bibhothel, Yol. XVIII., Berlin, I860 At the 
same time with this translation by Schaarschmidt, appeared the following . Chustoph Sigwart, Benedict de 
Spinoza's Tcurzer Tractat von Gott, dem Menschen und dessen Glutik sehgheit, auf Grund emer von Dr . Anto- 
nins van der Lmde vorgenommenen Vergleich ung der Ilandsehrlf ten m's Deutsche nbersetzt , mit enter Em- 
leitung, hritischen und sdchhchen Erluuternnqen begleitet, Tubingen, 1870. The posthumous works were 
translated into Dutch (by Jamg Jellis) in. 1677. A translation of the Tractatus theologico-pohticus, made in 
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Spinoza’s lifetime, bat, ill accordance with, his wish, not then made public, was afterwards published tinder 
the title * Be rechtzmmge Theologant , Hamburg by Henricus Koenraad (Amsterdam), 1G93 A French 
translation of the Tractatus theol -pol (probably by St Glam) was published under various disguising- titles 
m 1678 , m modem times Emile Saisset has translated the works of Spinoza into French (CEuvre s* de Spmoza, 
Far 1842) , a new edition of this translation appeared at Pans m 1S61 (and of the Introduction Critique , 
which accompanied it, at Pans in 1S60). The Tractatus joohticus (to be distinguished from the Tract theol.- 
polit ) has been translated into French by J G-. Prat . Traite politique deB de Sjnnoza, Pans, 1860 CEuvres 
Computes , traduites et annotees par J. G. Prat, Pans, 1863 seq The Ethics of Spinoza, translated into 
Geiman, was published, together with Chr Wolf’s refutation, at Fiankfort and Leipsic in 17 14 His treatises 
on the Cultivation of the Human Understanding, and on Anstocracy and Democracy, were translated [into 
German] by S H Ewald (Leipsic, 17S5), as also were his “Philosophical Wntmgs ” Vol. 1 . B v. S uberh. 
Schrft , Judenthum , Recht der hochsten Geioaltin geistlichen Bingen und Freiheit m philosophiren ( Tract 
Theot -Polit.), Gera, 1787 ; Yols II and III. . Sp 's EthiL , Geza, 1791-93 The Tract theol -polit has also 
been translated into German by C Ph. Conz, Stuttg , 1806, and J. A Kalb, Munich, 1826, the Ethics by F. 
W. Y Schmidt, Berlin, 1812, and recently by v Ivuchmann, Philos. Bibl , YoL IY , Berlin, 1868, and the 
complete woiks by Berthold Auerbach, 5 vols , Stuttgard, 1841 [An English anonymus translation of the 
Ti act. Theol -Polit appeared m the year 16S9. Anew one was published—- also anonymously — London, 1862 ( 9 ), 
2d ed , 1868 On the latter cf Matthew Arnold, A Word more about Spinoza, m MacMillan's Magazine , YoL 
9, pp. 136-148. Benedictus de Spinoza , His Ethics , Life, and Injluence on Modern Religious Thought , by R. 
Willis , M.B , London (Trubner), 1870 (’) Spinoza’s Letter Expostulatory to a Convert, ibid.—Tr.] 

The prmcipal source of our knowledge of the life of Spmoza is, next to Spinoza’s own works and letters, 
the Biography written by a Lutheran pastoi, Johannes Colei as, which appeared m Dutch m 1705, in French 
at The Hague m 1706 and 1733 (also m the Opera, Ed. Paulus), in Geiman at Frankf and Leipsic in 1738, 
and translated by Ivahler, 1734 Less trustworthy are the statements m La Vie et V Esprit de Mr Benoit de 
Spmosa (Amst ) 1719 (by Lucas, a physician at The Hague , new ed of the first part La Vie de Spmosa, 
par un de ses disciples, Hanib , 1735), as also those in Christian Kortholt’s Be Tribus Impostoribus Magnis 
(Herbert of Cheibury, Hobbes, and Spinoza), Hamburg, 1700. Still earlier (1696) Bayle’s Btctionary had 
contained some notices respecting Spinoza’s life, which appeared in a Dutch translation with additional essays 
at Utrecht, 169S (with new title-page, 1711) The biography by Colerus, together rath notices from a Vie de 
Spmosa written by a friend of Spmoza (Lucas), were included in the volume entitled Refutation de s Erreurs 
de Benoit de Spmosa par Mr de Fenelon, par le P Lami Benedictin et par le Comte Bouillainvilliers , 
Brussels, 1731. H F v. Dietz, Ben von Spmosa nach Leben und Lehren , Dessau and Leipsic, 1783. M. 
Phihpson, Leben B ’ s von Spmosa, Leips., 1790 

Of the later works on Spinoza’s life and works, the Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages deB de Spmosa , fon- 
dateur de VexegZse et de la philosophie modemcs , par Armand Sarnies (Pans, 1S42), should be specially 
mentioned The scanty accounts transmitted to us respecting Spinoza’s life, Berthold Auerbach has sought 
to supplement and complete artistically, m “Spmoza, ein histonscher Roman,'' Stuttgard, 1837, second 
revised and stereotyped edition . Spmoza, em BenLerleben, Mannheim, 1855, and m the collected wntmgs, 
Stuttgard, 1863, 1864, Yols. 10 and 11 (a work full of profound poetic truth m the parts which portray the 
older of Spinoza’s intellectual development). Conr von Orelli, Spinoza's Leben und Lehre, 2d ed , Aarau, 
1S50. A counterpart to the eulogistic accounts of Spinoza is found m the Introduction of Antomus van der 
Linde to his woik : Spinoza, seme Lehre und deren erste Hachwirkungen m Holland, Gottingen, 1862 , the 
author not only shows himself disinclined to all poetic idealization of the retired life of Spmoza, but judges 
disparagingly concerning the life and doctrine of the philosopher. The following work is valuable on account 
of newly discovered material employed m it : J van Yloten, Baruch d' Espinoza, zyn leven en schrften, Amst , 
1862. Cf Ed. Bohmer, Spinozana, m Zeitschr f Philos , YoL 36, 1860, pp 121-166, ib Yol. 42, 1863, pp 76-121 ; 
Ant v d. Linde, zur Litt des Spmozismus, ib. Yol 45, 1864, pp 301-305 J B Lehmans, Sp., sem Lebens - 
bild und seine Philosophie (Inaug Diss.), Wurzburg, 1864 An historical “ character-picture,” drawn with a 
loving hand, is furnished by Kuno Fischer m Baruch Spinoza's Leben und Character, em Vortrag, Mann- 
heim, 1865, and m Fischoi’s Geschichte der neueren Philosophic, 1st ed , 1854, Yol I. p 235 seq. ; 2d ed., 
Yol. I Part 2d, 1865, pp. 9S-13S 

Immediately after its publication, the doctrine of Spmoza was combated m various works. Jacob Vateler, 
the Remonstrant [Aiminian] preacher at the Hague, composed against the Tractatus Theol -Polit the work : 
Vindiace miraculorum, per quae divma religioms et Jidei Christiance ventas ohm confirmata fmt, adversus 
profanum auctorem tractatus theol -polit. B. Spmosam (Amst , 1674). Johannes Bredenborg wrote an 
Enervatio tractatus theol -pol , unacumdemonstrationegeometrico ordme disposita, naturam non esse Beum, 
Rotterdam, 1675 The Arcana athewm revelata , philosophice et parodoxe refuta examine tract, theol -pol. 
per Franeiscum Cuperum Amstelodamensem (Rotterdam, 1676), is based on Socmian ideas and asserts 
the complete agreement between the Bible and reason. But the revolutionary ideas of Tract. Theolog. Polit 
m historical criticism also acquired an early positive influence over the Scriptural investigations of Christian 
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theologian^ ao is evidenced in the writings of Richard Simon, a Catholic, especially m his Unto ire critique du 
Vieux Testament^ Pans, 1018. Among the eaily opponents of Spinoznm weie also Poiret, the Mystic ( Fun- 
damenta citheisnu evena, m his Cogit de Deo, amma et malo, Amst , 1(577, etc), and Ba^le, the Skeptic, 
Christoph Wittich, the Cartesian, wrote against the Ethics m Anti-Spinoza, &we ea amen Ethices Ban de 
Spinoza, Amst , 1090 By some (such as Aubeit de Verse, m L'Impie Convamcu , Amst , 1081, 1085) Carte 
sumsin was combated, at the same time with Spmozism, as the source of the latter , others, on the conti ary 
(like Rnaidus Andala, m a woik published at Fruneker m 1717), published works in which Descartes was 
honored as il verus Spmozismi eve/ tor ” On Spmoza’s dootime is founded the woik-— pubhshed anony- 
mously— oi Abraham Johann Cuhelaer (or Culieler) Specimen art is ratiounandi naturals et artificials, ad 
panlosophiai pi'mcipia manuducens Hamburg t apud Hear Kum ath (Amst ), 1081, and Pnnapiotum pan 
tosophwe. p II, III, ib., 1084 That the doctrines contained m the Ethics of Spinoza agree with those of the 
Cabala, is wnat Johann Georg Wachtei sought to demonstrate fir&t m the woik Her Spmozismus im Jiulen- 
thum ode? die von demneutigen Judenthum und demen geheimer Cabbala vergotterteWelt , von Mose Ge? rnano, 
so nsten Joh. Peter Speeth , ron Augsburg gcbartig, bef unden und widerlegt von J G Wachter, Amsterdam, 
1000 , the argument was followed up in Wachtei A subsequent woik Blucidarms Cabbalistic us, Rome, 1700. 
Leibnitz wiote m reply to this latter work Aiwnadvemones ad J G Wachterl lib? um de re< ondda Ilebrcv- 
orumphilo&ophia (a ciitique ot Spmozistic doctrines iiorn the stand-point of the Leibnitzian Monad ology ) , 
these Ammadvei siones remained unprinted until their discovery, a lew ycais since, m the Archives of the R. 
Library at Hannover by A Boucher de Careil, who pubhshed them undu the title. Refutation mCdite da 
Spinoza par Leibnn , Paris, 1851 (Cf Leibnitz, Thf odicee, II , §§ 173, 188, and III , §§ 872, 373 ) Christian 
Wolf aigned against Spmozism m one part oi his Theologia Naturals (Pat's paste? , §§ 672-710), this argu- 
ment, translated into German, was published, togethci with Spinoza’s Ethics, at FianlcC and Leipsic, m 1741 
The system of Spinoza, and Rayle's objections to the same, aio discussed by De Jariges m the Ihstoire de 
C Academic Royale des Sciences et Belles Lettres de Berlin, annee 1745, Vols I and II (translated into Gor- 
in m, in iJ issman’s Magana fur die Philos u?ul ihte Geschichte, Vol. V , Gottingen and Lemgo, 1782, pp. 3- 
72) In Germany attention was directed to Spmozism, especially by the conti over &y between Jacobi and 
Mendelssohn as to Lessing’s relation to that doctrine. Fi H Jacobi, Ueber die Lehre des Spinoza, m Bnefen 
an Moses Mendelssohn, Lcipsic, 1785, 2d edit., Breslau, 1789 , WerLe, Vol IV , Abth 1 Moses Mendelssohn, 
An die Ft'eunde Lessings, Berlin, 1786 F H Jacobi, Wider Mendelssohns Beschuldigungen , betrefend die 
Bnefe uher die Lehre des Spinoza, Laps , 1780. Cf also Moses Mendelssohn, Morgenstunden Oder Vorlesung- 
en uher das Daseirt Gottes , Berlin, 1785, etc WerLe, Leipsic, 1813, Vol II , p 340 seq. Heider, Gott, 
euuge Gesprdche uher Spinoza's System, nebd Shaftesbury's Naturhymnus, Gotha, 1787, 2d edit, 1800; in 
Cotta’s complete edition, Vol. XXXI , 1853, pp 73-218 (an attempt to interpret Spmozism, not with Jacobi as 
a form of pantheism or atheism, but as a foim of theism) Goethe, A us memem Leben, Dichtung und Wahr- 
he it, Works,, Pts. Ill and IV (cf Wilh Danzel, Ueber Gothe's Sgjinozismus, Hamburg, 1843, Ivarl Hoyder, 
Ueber das Verhaltmss Go the' s zu Spinoza, m the Zeitsch ? iftf cl gesammte luth Theol u Kirche, founded by 
Rudclbach, Leips , 1800, pp 201-283, and E Caro, La Plnlosoplue de Goethe, Paris, 1866) G S Francke, 
Ueber die neueren SchicLsale des Spinozismus und semen Emfluss auf die Philosophic uberhaupt und die 
Vernunfttheologie msbesondere, Prize Essay, Schleswig, 1808, 1812. The influence of the philosophy of Des- 
cartes on the development of Spmoza’s philosophy has been discussed by Hemr Ritter (Welchen Em fuss hat 
d, Philos, des Cartesms aiifd Ausbildung der cles Spinoza gchabt, etc Leips and Altenburg, 1817), and the 
connection of Spmozism with Lhe Cartesian philosophy, by IT C W. Sigwart ( Ueber den Zusammcnhang des 
Spinozismns nut der Cartesian Philos , Tubing , 1810); cf Sigwart’s Beitrage zur Erlauterung des Spmozis- 
mus, Tub , 1838; Der Spin Justonsch und plulosoplusch erlautej't, Tub , 1839, and Vergleichung der BechU- 
und Stmdhtlieo? xe des B Spinoza und des Th Hobbes, Tub, 1842 Lud Boumann, Exphc Spmozismi, 
dim ILtoI , 1828 Car. Rosenkranz, De Sp Philosophia, Halle and Laps , 1828. C B Schlutei, Die Lehre 
des Spirt, osa in ihren Lfaupt-Momenten qeprnft und dargestellt, Munster, 1S36 Karl Thomas, Spinoza als 
MetaphystLer, Komgsberg, 1840 (brings into prominence the nominalistic and mdmdualistic elements which 
are indeed contained m Spmoza’s doctime, but only mcidentally and in relative subordination to the predomi- 
nant pantheistic Monism of that clocLnne) J A VoigtUnder, Spinoza mcht Pantheist, sotidem Theist , in 
the Theol Stud, u KntiLen, 1841, No 3 Franz Baadci, Ueber erne NothioendigLcit der Revision der Wissen- 
schaft m Bezug auf Spmo^istische Systeme, Erlangen, 1811. E Saisset, Maimomde et Sp , m the Revue des 
deux mantles, 37, 1802, pp 290-834 Cf also the chapters on Spmozism in Boufllier, Hist, de la philosophic 
Carte sir n?ie, and m Damir on, Hist, de la philosophic du XVII s? Icle Ad Hclflench, Spinoza und Leibnitz 
Oder das Wesen des Tdealismus und des Reahsmus, Hamburg and Gotha, 1846 Franz Keller, Spinoza und 
Leibnitz uber die Freih&it des mensehlichen Willetts, Erlangen, 1817. J. E Eidmann, Die Grundbegnffe des 
Spmozlsmus, m his Verm Avfs., Leips , 1818, pp 118-192. C Sehaarschmidt, Des Cartes und Spinoza, 
urhutulhche Darstellung der Philosophic Beider , nebst enter Abhandlung von Jac. Bernays uber Spinoza's 
hebraische Qrammatik, Bonn, 1850 C H(eble)r, Spin crabs Lehre vom Verhaltmss der Substanz zu ihren 
Bestandthcilen, Bern, 1850; Hebler, Lessing Sludicn, Ban, 1802, p. 116 seq. R Zimmermann, Ueber eimge 
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iogische Fehler der spinomtisc7ien Ethil, repimted from the SdzungsbeHchte d&r philos - Mst Cinder Jccus. 
Alad d Wiss., for October, 1850, and April, 1851 J E Jlom, Spinoza's Staatslehre, Dessau, 1851 Adolf 
Trendelenburg, Ueber Spinoza's Grundgedanlen und dessen Erfolg , fiom the Tiansac. of the E. Acad of 
sciences, Berlin, 1850, leprmted m Yol II of T ’s Hist Bed? age zur Plulosoplue , Beilin, 1S55, pp 31-111; 
cf T ’a essay Ueber den let den Unter seined der philos Systems, in the Abhandlimgen der l l Alad d Wzss. 
plulos dust Cl , 1847, p 249 seq , and m the Hist Beitrdge, II , 1-30 , > also Ueber die aitfgef unden en Ergan- 
iwigen, etc (see above, p 50). Alphons v Eaesfeld, Symbola ad pendiorem notitiam doctrines, quam Sp. 
de substantia ptopos , diss Bonn., 185S. Theod Hub Weber, Sp atque Leibnltu philos , comm Bonn , 1S5S. 
W E. Bader, B de Sp de rebus singular ibus doctrma, Beil , 1S5S Joh Heim Lowe, Ueber den Gottesbegnf 
Spinoza s und dessen Schiclsale (as a supplement to Lome's woik on the philosophy. of Eichte), Stuttgard, 
1862) f Spinoza el la Kahbale, par le rabbin EUe Benarnozegh, Pans, 1SG4 (Exsrait de r Earners Israelite) 
cf on this essay T Isaac Mises, m the Zeitschnjt far exacte Philos , Vol YIII , 1809, pp 859-307. N. A. 
Forsberg, Jemforande Betraltelse of Spmozcis och Malebranche's metafysisla pnncp, Alad Afharull , 
Upsala, 1804 T Iviamer, Be doctr Sp de mente Tvumana (Biss. Inaug.), Halle, 18G5 Chr. A Thilcv 
Ueber Sp ’s Jlehgionsphilosophie , in the Zettschr Jar exacte Philosophic, Yol VI , Ho 2, Lcipsie, 1865, pp. 
113-145 , YI , 4, 1SG6, 889-409 ; VII , 1 , 1SGG, 60-99 A v Oettmgen, Sp H Etlul und der moderne Mate ? ia~ 
hsmus, in the Borpater Zeitschr. far Theol. u Kirche, Yol YII , Ho 8. Nourus&on, Sp. et le naturahsme 
contemporain , Pans, 1SG6 SI Joel, Dun Chasdai Cresla's religion sphilos. Lehren m ihrem gesch Emflusse 
dargestellt (In Joel’s woik, among other things, certain pomts of contact between Spinoza and this Talmud- 
ist, named m the title, — who is mentioned by Sp m Epist 29 pi', fin , lived about AD. 1400, and who 
belonged to the penod and school of the Nominalists,— aie biought to light, although they are, according to 
Sigwart’s judgment, of no very deep significance) Paul Janet, Sp et le Spmozisme d'apr&s les travaux recens, 
in the Revue des deux tnondes, Yol 70, 1867, pp 470-498 Carl Siegfried, Sp. als Hntiler und Ausleger des 
alten Testaments (To? tenser Programm), Naumbiug, 1SG7 Waldcmar Hay duck, Be Sp. natura naturante 
et natura naturata (Biss inaug ), Breslau, 1867 Moritz Dessauer, Spinoza und Hobbes (Inaug Biss ), 
Bieslau, 1S6S Bichard Avcnaiius, Ueber die beiden ersten Phasen des Spin Pantheismus und das Verhalt 
mss der zweiten zur dntten Phase, nebst eineni Ai dicing uber Reihenfolge und Abfassungszeit der elite? &n 
Sclii if ten Spinoza's, Lcipsic, 1868 (Avenanus considers it piobable that the dialogues contained m the 
Tractatus de Beo et homme were already wntten about 1651, and that this Tractatus itself was written m 
1654-55, the Tractatus de intellectus emendatione in 1C5D-56, and the Tractatus theologico-politicus in 1657- 
61, Avenanus assumes, in agreement with Sigwait, that the Synthetic Appendix to the Tractatus de Beo et 
homine was written m the year 1661 The “ phases,” which he distinguishes m the history of Sp ’s doctrine, 
me termed by him u the natm.ah.stic, the theistic, and the pantheistic”) P Schmidt, Sp und Sehleicr - 
macher, Berlin, 1S6S. P. IJi tel, Sp devoluntate doct.rinn, Halle, 1S68 J H von Kirchmann, Erlauterungen 
tu Sp 's Ethil (as supplement to the translation of the Ethics — a criticism of the Ethics from Yon Kirch- 
mann’s realistic stand-point), m the Philos . £ibl , Vol Y, Beilin, 1S69 Jos Hartwig, Ueber das Verhalt - 
mss des Spmozismus zur Cartesianischen Doctnn (Inaug -Dissert.), Bieslau, I860. The works or ai tides on 

* “ Either force is anterior to efficient cause and is the superior of thought, or thought is antenor to force 
and is its supenor, or, finally, thought and foice are at bottom the same, — with Spinoza the distinction 
between thought and blind force assumes the form of the distinction between thought and extension, cogitatio 
et extensio , he includes both m one, giving to neither of them the precedence before the other,” — so Trende- 
lenburg expresses the fundamental conception of Spmoza It is, however, very cpiestionablo whether the 
interpretation of Spinoza’s doctrine as an identification of extension and ‘ blind force ” is concct, and whether 
(re are not rather required by Spmoza to distinguish within the sphere of cogitatio itself not only “blind” 
force, but also higher, conscious, and, in its highest form, spiritual foice, as constituting respectively the 
lower and higher degrees of psychical endowment (cf Eth II , Prop 13 * “ omnia, quamvis diver sis gradibus, 
ammata sunt”), with which correspond, m the sphere of extension, form and motion, m their elementary and 
then more complicated forms (the latter especially in the bram) It is not true that “ where thought cannot 
work upon extension and dnect it, in view of a preconceived effect, design is impossible , ” it is not “on exten- 
sion” that thought works, but on the force subordinate to thought, and the motion belonging to thought 
works upon the motion which corresponds to that force; the Intellectus mfimtus precedes and determines 
the finite intellect, and the latter precedes and determines the lower conscious and unconscious forces m the 
world m general and m the moral world in particular, and in this sense man— but not, indeed, God, who as 
the infinite substance cannot be a person — has power to work in view of ends. 

t Lowe seeks, by emphasizing the difference between ^ cogitatio,” as an impersonal attribute of substance, 
and the “ mfimtus intellectus Dei” as an immediate effect of the substance, to justify the attribution to this 
infinite intellect of an absolute self-consciousness, a personal unity, and so to reduce the distance between the 
Spmozisiic and theistic conceptions of God On the same question cf , among others, Ed. Bohmer, Spino- 
sana III., m Z.f. Pit , Yol. 42, 1863, p. 92 seq., and Lehmans, — see above — pp 120-125 
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newly discovered additions to Sp.'s works have already been mentioned (p 56) along with the list of Sp.’s 
works. Of the judgments expressed concerning Spinoza in the works of Schleiermacher, J 0 Fichte, Schellmg, 
Baader, Hegel, Herbait, and other philosopheis , further, the presentation and entique of his doctime m the 
histories of (modem) philosophy by Biucker, Buhle, Tennemann, Bitter, Feuerbach, Erdmann, Kuno Fischer, 
and others, and also in special works on the history of Pantheism — e g m Buhle, Be ortu et progressu pan- 
theism mde a Xenophcme usque ad Spmcram , in Comm, soc sc Gott , Vol. X , 1701, Jasche, Ber Pantheis- 
rnus nach semen verscJnedenen Hauptjoi men, Berlin, 1836-33 (cl Tleini Bitter, Die Halblantianer und der- 
Pantheismus , Beilm, 1827), J. Yolkmuth, Ber d) eieimge Pantheismus von Thales bis Hegel (Zeno, Spinoza, 
Schellmg), Cologne, 1837, m the woiks and articles devoted to the critique of philosophical stand-points by 
I Herm. Fichte, TJlrici, Sengler, "Weisse, Hanne, and others, and m many other woiks on religious phi- 
losophy. 

Baruch Despmoza, born at Amsterdam on the 24th of November, 1632, was de- 
scended from one of the Jewish families, who, m order to avoid the persecutions di- 
rected against them m Spam and Portugal, had emigrated to the Netherlands. He 
received his first training under the celebrated Talmudist, Saul Levi Morteira, and 
became acquainted, among other works, with those of Maimonides, of whom he had a 
high opinion, and with cabalistic works, of which, however, he speaks rarely and al- 
ways dispaiagmgly. On the 6th of August, 1636, he was fully expelled from the Jew- 
ish communion, on account of his u frightful heresies ” Before this time he had been 
instructed m Latin by Fianz van den Endc (not by the daughter of the latter, who, in 
the year 1656, was only twelve years old), a learned physician, of naturalistic sympa- 
thies From 1656 to 1660 or 1661, Spinoza resided m the vicinity of Amsterdam, in 
the family of an Armmian friend, being occupied with the study of the Cartesian and 
the development of his own philosophy. He lived next at Rhynsburg, the headquar- 
ters of the sect of Collegiants (who regarded the dogmatic element m religion as in- 
ferior in importance to the edifying and the moral), then, from 1664 to 1669, at Voor- 
burg, near the Hague ; then at the Hague, where ho boarded first with the widow 
Van Yelden, and afterwards, from 1671 till his death, which occurred on the 21st of 
February, 1677, with Yan der Spyck, the painter. He supported himself by grinding 
lenses. He declined, in the year 1673, a call to Heidelberg— where Ludwig, the Elec- 
tor Palatine, offered him a professorship of philosophy — that the liberty of philoso- 
phizing, which he enjoyed as a private man, and which, indeed, was promised him for 
the future in the letter calling him to Heidelberg, might not be prejudiced by una - 
voidable collisions with critics and opponents 

In the Compendium grammaticcs Ungum Hebrmm the predilection of the teacher of the 
doctrine of substance for the Substantive has been remarked. Cf. especially the article 
by Jac. Bemays, in the Supplement- to Schaarschmidt’s woik, Bonn, 1850 (cited above, 
p, 58), and Ad. Chajes, Die hebr . Gramm Sp. S 3 Breslau, 1869. 

In the Principles of the Philosophy of Descartes , together with the annexed Cogitata 
Metaphysics written in the wmter of 1662-63, Spinoza does not expose his own doc- 
trine, as he expressly affirms in the preface (through the editor, Ms friend Ludwig 
Meyer) ; at the time of writing the work he had already arrived substantially at the 
doctrines developed in Ms later works. 

The plan of the Tractatm Theologico-Politicus was conceived at an early date, and 
executed between the years 1665-70 The work is an eloquent defence of liberty of 
thought and speech in matters of religion (“ quando qnidem religio non torn in aciioni- 
bvs externis , quam in animi simplicitate ac neniate conmtit , nullius juris neque auctori- 
tatis publiem c&t”), and contains the fruits of Spinoza’s personal experience. The fun- 
damental idea in it is that of the essential difference of the missions of positive religion 
and philosophy. Neither of them should serve (ancillari) the other; each has its 
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peculiar office. In the development of his own thoughts Spinoza appears to have 
been guided by his study of Maimomdes, and yet not to have followed the latter un- 
critically For while the earlier philosopher, with a view to the excitation of philo- 
sophic thought, had taught that the law was given to the Jews not meiely to train 
them to obedience, but also as a revelation of the highest truths, Spinoza — at a time 
when the interest m philosophic thought was fully assured, and when the latter needed, 
therefore, to be freed from a subordination to leligious dogma, which could only have 
been temporarily advantageous to it — taught, on the contrary, that the end of icligion 
is not the cognition of truth as such, but obedience This is the idea which underlies 
the Tractcitus Theol.-Polit (Thus, later, and from a like motive, Moses Mendelssohn 
claimed for Judaism freedom from binding dogmas, and so Schleiermaehcr treated re- 
ligion and philosophy as separate and co-oidmate, the former having its basis m feel- 
ing, while the latter was the outcome of the endeavor to acquire objectively valid 
knowledge.) Spinoza affirms accordingly, m opposition to Maimomdes, that the Bible 
is not to be interpreted so as to agree with human reason, nor is reason to be made 
subject to the teac hin g of the Bible ; the Bible pretends not to reveal natural laws, but 
to exhibit laws of ethics By the adoption of this pimciple he makes it possible for 
Mm to treat of the Bible, and especially the Old Testament, historically and critically, 
unhampered by dogmatic conditions, and this he proceeds to do m detail. A notice- 
able feature of the woik is the pre-eminence which is ascribed (ch. 1) to Christ over 
Moses and the piophets, fiom the fact that he did not receive the revelation of God 
through the heaimg of words (like Moses), nor through visions, hut discovered it im- 
mediately present in his own consciousness , in this sense, says Spmoza, it is true that 
the divine wisdom took on human nature. The philosophical system of Spinoza is but 
partially suggested, and not developed, in the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. The 
seventh chapter of the work treats of the interpretation of Scripture In it Spinoza 
adopts, on the one hand, the views of a number of Jewish scholars, some of whom, 
like Abraham Ebn-Esra (mentioned by Spmoza), and also Isaac Israeli (see above, vol. 
1, § 97), had doubted at least the authenticity of single passages in the Pentateuch; 
and, on the other, in his general exegotical stand' -point, those of Hobbes’s Leviathan 
(although in opposition to Hobbes he opposes energetically the doctrine of ecclesias- 
tical absolutism) Spmoza agrees with Hobbes in the conviction that Scripture 
should be interpreted according to the same method by which nature must be com- 
prehended. It is probable that Spinoza had already previously combated the Scrip- 
tural exegis of the Rabbis mhis “ Apologia pro Spinozae ajudaismo apostasia ” (written, 
it is likely, in the year 1656). 

In the Tractatus PoliUcus (of later composition than the preceding), which gives 
evidence of familiarity with the doctrine of Hobbes, Spinoza nevertheless comes out 
m sharp opposition to the theory of civil absolutism Governments are to bring the 
actions, but not the convictions of men into harmony. By doing violence to convic- 
tions, they provoke insurrection. Men from the people, but chosen by the govern- 
ment, should be associated with the government in legislation and administration. 

The Tractatus de Deo et homine ejusque felicitate, wMch was written before 1661, and 
perhaps as early as 1654 or 1655, and is followed by a synthetic appendix, written in 
1661, is a sketch of the System and an evident forerunner and herald of the Ethics 
God’s existence, it is here argued, belongs to his essence Further, the idea of God 
‘which is in us, pre-supposes God as its cause. God is the most perfect being 
(ens perfectissimum) . God is a being of whom infinite attributes are predicated, each 
of which is in its kind infinitely perfect. Every substance must (at least in its kind) 
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bo infinitely perfect, because it can neither by itself nor by anything other than itself 
be determined to fimtencss. There are not two substances equal to each other, since 
such substances would limit each other One substance cannot produce another sub- 
stance or be produced by it. Every substance, which is m God’s infinite understand 
mg, is also really in nature In nature, however, there are not diilcient substances; 
nature is one m essence and identical with God, as the latter is above defined — Thus 
Spinoza in this treatise sets out, not with a definition of the conception of substance, 
in order thence to advance to the conception of God ; but the idea that God is, and 
that he combines in himself all reality, is here already employed to prove the doctrine 
that there exists hut one substance, and that thought and extension aie not substances 
but attributes Spinoza points to the fact that we sec unity m nature, and that, in 
particular, in us thought and extension are united ; but since thought and extension 
have by nature nothing m common, and each can be clearly conceived without the 
other (which Spinoza allows to Descartes), it follows that their actual union in us is 
only possible on condition that they arc both attributes of the same substance. In 
addition to Spinoza’s Jewish education, m consequence of which a religious conviction 
of the stuck unity of God became fiimly rooted m his natuie, we may asenbe the 
genesis of his doctrine of the unity of substance in a very considerable dcgiee to the 
particular zeal with which psychological speculations respecting the mutual relation 
between soul and body were m his time earned on in the Cartesian school, and more 
particularly to the unmistakable conflict of Occasionalism — the doctrine which 
resulted with necessity from the Cartesian principles, and which had been specially 
developed by G culms— ■ with natural law To these causes should be added, on the 
other hand, Sjunoza’s acquaintance with Neo-Platonic doctrines, whether through the 
Cabala or through the works of Giordano Bruno, or, what is most probable, through 
both. Spinoza, undertaking to translate the poetico-philosophical notions issuing 
from Neo-Platonism into scientific conceptions, blended them with the results of his 
critique of Cartesianism. The Tmctatus de Deo , etc. , represents a stadium in the his- 
tory of Spinoza’s philosophical development antecedent to the Ethics (see Sigwart, p 
131 scq.) Spinoza’s study of the Cartesian philosophy falls within the penod included 
between the composition of the two dialogues which are included m the Tmctatus de 
Deo , etc , and of which at least the first rests on the doctrine of Giordano Bruno, and 
the composition of the Tmctatus itself, and his study of the doctrine of Bacon falls 
within the time between the composition of the Tractatus de I)eo and the Tmctatus de 
intellect us emendation e The most important of the differences between the Tractatus 
de Deo and the Ethics are, that in the former the conception of God as the most per- 
fect being, but in the latter the conception of substance, as of that which is in and 
through itself, precedes, and that m the Tractatus an objective causal relation is 
assumed as connecting thought and extension, notwithstanding their alleged absolute 
unlikeness — an unlikeness so great that the conceptions of thought and extension are 
affirmed to have nothing in common — while in the Ethics it is, .asserted that the causal 
relation cannot exist between dissimilar things, and that therefore no such relation exists 
^between thought and extension The dialogues contained in the Tmctatus are a devel- 
opment of the conception of nature regarded as infinite. 

The Tmctatus dc TnteUectus Emendatiom (a fragment, written probably before 1001, 
and perhaps as early as 1655 or 1050) is a development of ideas concerning method, of 
which the fundamental features are contained in Spinoza’s principal work, the Ethics . 
The goods of the world, we are here told, are unsatisfying; the knowledge of truth 
is the noblest good. 
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The Ethics was written in the years 1662-65, but appears to have been undergoing 1 
constant revision until the time of Spinoza’s death. Spinoza in this work adopts as his 
point of departure the Cartesian definition of substance, the consequences of which are 
developed by him with greater logical consistency than they had been by Descartes. 
Descaitcs had defined substance, taken absolutely, as “that which so exists that it 
needs nothing else for its existence” { res qim ita existit , lit nulla alia re indigent ad 
existendum ) , while “cieated substance” was, according to him, “that which needs 
only the concourse of God for its existence” {res, quee sob Dei concur su eget ad exis - 
iendum). Spmoza defines substance ( Eth ., p. I, def 8) as “that which exists in 
itself and is conceived by itself, i. e , the conception of which can be formed without 
the aid of the conception of anything else ” {per substantiam intclligo id , quod in sc 
est ct per se concipitur , hoc est id, cujus conceptus non indiget conceptu aUerius rei , 
a quo formari debeat). Descartes and Spinoza have alike neglected in their defi- 
nitions of substance to separate the two categories, which Kant distinguishes as 
subsistence (of which the correlate is the inherence of predicates) and causality 
(whose correlate is the dependence of effects) The overia (substance) of Aristotle 
is identified by them with the efficient cause of existence But since God is recog- 
nized by both as the only cause of all that is (though not demonstrated by fault- 
less arguments to be such), it follows at once, that he must be viewed by both as also 
the only substance That Descartes admits the existence of substances which cannot 
be included under his definition of substance is an inconsequence which is avoided by 
Spmoza, who proclaims God as the only substance, and denies that anything which is 
not God is substantial. Let non-inhercnce and non-dependence be included in the 
definition of substance as among the essential marks of the latter, and yet it will by no 
means follow from this definition that that which is conditioned, even though it may 
not properly be called substantial, can only exist as inherent m something other than 
itself ; it only follows, that another term is required to denote that which at once is 
the substratum of the inhering, and which yet, as conditioned, depends on something 
else. Without such another term the definition of substance must be so framed as 
not to confound the two essentially different relations : inherence and dependence ; 
otherwise the supposed demonstration is a subreption 

Spinoza opens his Ethics with a number of definitions and axioms after the manner' 
$£ .Euclid, intending therefrom, by strictly syllogistic procedures, ‘ c in accordance with 
the method of geometry,” to deduce the theorems of his system. By this means he 
expected to secure for his doctrine mathematical certainty But the undertaking was 
illusory Euclid’s definitions are, indeed, given at the outset as merely nominal expla- 
nations of what is to be understood by the terms employed But they are shown in 
the end to be real definitions, i e., definitions of real, mathematical objects. Spinoza, 
on the contrary, has not actually proved the reality of the subjects of Ms definitions 
Euclid’s definitions are clear and may be easily followed by the imagination— qualities 
which are almost entirely wanting in the definitions of Spmoza, or which, where figu- 
rative expressions are employed (like in se esse , etc.), are only simulated; some of the 
definitions of Spmoza (like that of causa sui , etc ) involve contradictions. Euclid em- 
ploys his terms throughout only in the sense fixed upon in the definitions ; Spinoza 
sometimes presents an argumentation, the first part of which is rendered plausible by 
the employment of expressions in their ordmary acceptation, while in the second 
part the same expressions are repeated in the senses given them by his (arbitrary) defi- 
nitions, so that the conclusion is obtained through a paralogism, the quaternio tenni- 
nortrn . , a “synthetic” definition being interchanged'with an “analytical” (cf my Sys- 
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tern of Logic, §§ G1 and 126). (Proofs of this will appear below, e, g , in connection 
with the doctrines of substance and causa sui and of love ) Spinoza’s Ethics is by no 
means (as, notably, F H. Jacobi among others supposed) theoretically irrefutable, but 
rather (as Leibnitz, Hcrbart, and others have lightly judged) replete with paralogisms * 
The hist Definition of Part I of the Ethics is the following . u By that which is the 
cause of itself I understand that whose essence involves existence, or that, whose 
nature can only be conceived as existent” (per causam sui inteUigo id , cvjus essentia 
inwlmt existentiam side id, cujus natura non potest concipi nisi cxistens. )f 
The second Definition is : u That thing is said to be finite in its kind which can be 
limited by another of the same nature ” (Ea res dicitur in suo genere finita , quee alia 
ejusdem naturae termimri potest ) By way of illustration, Spmoza adds that a 

body is finite when it is possible to conceive another still larger; in like manner, a 
thought is finite when limited by another thought; but bodies are not limited by 
thoughts, nor thoughts by bodies | 

* The exposure of the paralogisms involved m the fundamental positions is a necessary part of an expo- 
sition of Spinoza’s system, foi any one who would acquire a thorough insight into that system But m order 
not to obscure the sequence of dociuncs m the positive exposition of Spinoza’s teachings, we shall offer our 
remarks upon the pai alogisms contained m them m the following notes under the text Spinoza’s philosophi- 
cal importance arises fiom the fundamental opinion maintained by him, that the psychical, taken in the w iciest 
sense (the mental, the animate, foiee), is substantially identical with the extended, which is peiceivcd as 
material and follows the laws of mechanics , this Monism (Hke Dualism, Spiritualism, Materialism, Cutiasm) 
is one of the gieat and noteworthy philosophical hypotheses So, too, the tendency. towards rigid demonstration 
is worthy of attention and icspect, but the idea that Spmoza has realized this tendency and has advanced 
real proofs of his doctime is a mere prejudice, which deserves not to bo respected, but to be swept away. 
False reasonings should be coriccted by exposing their faults ; this and nothing else is due to them What- 
ever m Spinoza was genuinely great, has maintained itself agamst every assault, and attained to permanent 
influence m the historical development of philosophy, but venciation misses its end when it desires that the 
nimbus of the “holy, rejected Spmoza” should cover his blunders To the “holy” in him (with Schleier- 
machei) an “offering of ringlets,” but to his paralogisms, dissecting criticism; thus each will receive its dues. 

f The conception of a 11 causa sui" is, if taken literally, an irrational one, for, in order that an object 
cause itself, it is necessary that it exist before itself* without existing it can cause nothing, and it must exist 
before itself, since by hypothesis it is yet to be caused. The expiession implies, accoidingto Spinoza’s inten- 
tion, the dependence of existence on essence , but the latter of these cannot cause the former, unless it already 
exists itself, i e what was to bo caused exists ah eady before being caused Spmoza suueptitiously objecti- 
fies, after the mannei of mediaeval Iiealists, a distinction which is only possible in abstraction, the distinction 
namely, between essence and existence He treats these latter as objectively distinct, the latter piesupposmg 
the former, and the former conditioning or causmg the latter The expression causa sui could only be justified 
as, say, an inexact designation for the causeless — the latter negative but only adequate expiession being thus 
changed into the former positive but inadequate one (The case of a being already exi&tmg, being raised by 
its own action to a higher plane, furnishes no analogy competent to justify the irrational idea of existence 
through self-causation, and to say that “ causi sui ” is only an absurdity when predicated of the finite, and 
not when affiimed of the infinite, were a speculative assertion, which would make of the infinite the “sewer” 
mentioned by Hegel m his critici sm of Berkeley, into which all contradictions flow together ) The expressions 
employed by Spmoza m defining “causa sui,” namely, “ essentia mvolvens existentiam,'' 1 or “ non posse con- 
cipi rust existens ,” imply the same fault, which is involved in the ontological argument (see above, §§ on 
Anselm and Descartes), and they are employed by Spinoza in a like faulty sense xn the following demonstra- 
jjtions. That every argument from definitions presupposes the previously established existence of the thing 
[defined, is a logical postulate, agamst which Spmoza sins as naively as Anselm, and nrach more so than Des- 
cartes By appealing to the pretended implication of existence in. essentia, that which in his arbiliary defi- 
nitions is conceived, mpart, in a manner repugnant to nature, is covered with the deceptive semblance oi 
reality, and the actually ical is in many instances concealed from, view 

I This definition oi that which is finite m its kind is only applicable to objects (res), side by side with 
which others can cxi§fc and fbr which co-existence implies mutual limitation , it loses all its significance when 
applied not to such*my but to natures or attributes, as e g , if the question were asked, whether the quadratic 
nature or the essence of the square/? e , the limitation, of a plane figure by four equal straight lines forming 
only right angles with each other, is finite or infinite in its kind, or whether human nature, aquiline nature, 
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As third, fourth, and fifth definitions, follow the statements of what Spinoza under- 
stands hv substance, attribute, and mode. “ By substance I understand that which is 
m itself and is conceived by itself, i. e., the conception of which can be formed with- 
out the aid of the conception of any other thing ” “ By attribute I understand that 

which the mind perceives as constituting the essence of substance.” u By mode I 
i understand the accidents of substance, or that which is m something else, through the 
! aid of which also it is conceived.” (Per subsiantiam intelligo id , quod in se est et per se 
concipitur , hoc est id, cujus conceptus non indiget eomeptu altenus rei , a quo formari de- 
beat. Per attributum intelligo id, quod intellects de substantia percipit tamquam ejus 
essentiam constituens [ u constituens” here is neuter, and qualifies quod, of. Def VI.]. 
Per modurn intelligo substantiae affectiones me id, quod in alio est , per quod etiam concipi - 
tur ) It thus appears that the expressions in se esse and in alio esse mark the difference 
between substance and affections or modes, while the attributes together constitute 
the substance. In each case Spinoza tells how the thing defined is and how it is con- 
ceived (L e., when adequately conceived, in which case the conception agrees with the 
reality.) The attempt has been made to interpret his definition of attribute in a way 
which would obliterate the difference between Spinozism and Kantianism, namely, by 
supposing Spinoza to mean that the distinction of attributes is due only to a mental 
act on our part, and that we then objectify the distinction, as though it were founded 
in the nature of substance ; so, it is added, a really white surface appears to the 
eye blue or green when viewed through a blue or green glass. But this interpretation, 
which would make of Spinoza a Subjectivist, is not m harmony with the general 
character of his philosophy, which is much rather objective, nor with his express lan 
guage ( e . g. in Def. VI. substantial^ constantem infinite attribute, etc.) The attri- 
butes are, accordmg to Spinoza, m reality, not indeed separated from each other in the 

leonine nature, etc , are limited or unlimited And yet Spinoza, when the definition, n* view of the examples 
cited by him — to the first of which, at least, it is appropriate— -has once been gianted, afterwards makes of it 
that illicit use, in which the limit of its meaning and truth as above given is forgotten, and commits, besides, 
the second, still worse fault, of making the criterion of finiteness to consist, not in the possibility of a 
“nature” or an “attribute” bemg limited by another (genencally similar, but specifically different) nature, 
but really m the possibility of a nature being limited by itself as a second nature— which is absurd He says, 
namely (m the demonstration to Prop. VII omnis substantia est necessano inftmta,) of that substance which 
has but a single attribute, that it is not finite, since otherwise (according to the second definition} it must be 
limited by another substance of the same nature, which is impossible, because no two substances with the 
same attribute can exist ; but this latter affirmation he has proved by identifying substance with the totality 
of its attributes, whence it inevitably follows that the substance of one attribute or one nature is to be con- 
ceived as absolutely identical With this attribute 01 nature ; the limitation, therefore, of this subs tan ce by 
another of the same nature, would be the limitation of the same nature by itself as a second natu re. The ab- 
surdity of this conclusion, however, cannot prove the non-limitation of the nature or substance, because it is 
an absurdity arising not from the hypothesis of kmitation, but from Spinoza’s absurd mode of procedure 
The quadratic nature, the aquiline nature, etc , or a substance identical with any such nature, cannot be 
limited by itself as another nature or substance ; this, however, is not because it is unlimited or infinite, but 
because it is not different from itself — 1 is not equal to 2 — and also because the idea of the limitation of one 
thing by another homogeneous thing is clearly and fully applicable only to objects existing side by side, res, 
and not to “natures ” The deceptive appearance of demonstration is founded in the misleading expression : 
substantia unius natures, “ substance of one nature,” which summons up the idea of a concrete existence 
distinct from the nature or attribute itself, which idea after bemg employed in the paralogism, is again set 
aside by Spinoza through recourse to his definitions and the propositions derived from them. But the para- 
logism has provided, meanwhile, a principle, by which a show of justification is secured for Spinoza’s proce- 
dure m admitting only that which is without limit (extension), or that which at any rate can be regarded aa 
unlimited (coguatio), to be an attribute or a natura, and in relegating all else to the class of affections or 
modes (To the same result, also, leads the subsequent definition of affection or mode-a definition closely 
related to that of finiteness— by the expression : “ %n alio esse , ” see below ) 

5 
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substance to which, they belong', but they are different, and the mmd in distinguishing 
them does but recognize their intrinsic diversity ; the very existence of the mind im- 
plies of itself the existence of the attribute of thought, and the real distinction of the 
latter from extension It is only the act of isolating the single attubute, of separating 
it for the tune from the really unscpaiated unity m which all the attributes are com- 
bined, for the purpose of considering it apart (i e , it is only the 4 4 quarterlies considered - 
tar ”), that is due solely to the action of the mmd The comparison of the mmd to a 
prism which analyzes the white ray of light may be allowed, but the comparison of it 
to a spectator who vanes the color by using now a blue, and now a green glass is at 
least liable to mislead, and suggests a false interpretation. The distinction of attri- 
butes by Spinoza, which may seem to justify a subjectivistic interpretation of his 
doctrine of attributes, is but a distinction of various inseparable phases of the sub- 
stance which the attributes constitute, a distinction which repeats itself in our concep- 
tion of substance But each of these attributes or phases, like different definitions of 
the circle, etc , is a complete cxpiession of the substance, because they are all insep- 
arably connected with each other (Of. Spinoza’s comparison of the attributes m sub- 
stance to smoothness and whiteness in one surface, or to Israel, who wrestled with 
God, and Jacob, who seized upon the heel of his brother ; see Epist . 27, and cf Tren- 
delenbuig Hist Bedr ., III. p 3G8 ) (Th§ substance is the totality of the attributes 
themselves ; the modes, on the contrary, are something other, secondary ; for which 
reason, also, Spmoza can say (m the corollary to Prop. VI ) that there exists nothmg 
but substance and affections, not as though the attributes as such had no existence, or 
as though they were not realitev different from each other, hut because their existence, 
in the mentioning of substance, has already been indicated^ The modes of substance 
do not constitute a positive addition to it. They are, on the contrary, mere limita- 
tions of it, determinations, hence negations ( a omnis determination says Spmoza, 44 est 
negatio ”), just as every mathematical body, m virtue of its limitation, is a determina- 
tion of the realm of infinite extension (negation of that portion of space which is ex- 
ternal to the body) 

r The modes, or accidents, are not constituent parts of substance ; substance is by 
/nature prior to its accidents (according to Prop. I., which is deduced directly from the 
definitions), and must, in order to be viewed m its true nature, be considered apart 
from its accidents and in se (Demonstr. of Prop V. : deposits ajfectionibus et in se con- 
sider ata). Hence Spinoza cannot mean by substance a concrete thing, for the latter 
can never exist without individual determinations (which Spmoza reckons among 
44 affections” or accidents), nor be considered 44 apart from its accidents,” or as it truly 
and really exists. By substance, in Spinoza’s language, we can only understand an 
't Abstractor, to which he yet (after the manner of mediaeval realists) attributes inde- 
pendent existence.* 

* In marking the difference between substance and its accidents, Spinoza ignores the figurative character 
of the expressions employed by him ' in se esse and %n aho esse (“ existence in self ” and u existence in some- 
thing else”), and their mcompctence to serve as entena of the attributive or modal character of any of the 
elements of an object. Extension and thought are viewed by him as attnbutes, if, therefore, substance is m 
itself, so are extension and thought m extension and thought — a statement with which no clear idea can be 
’ connected. Every particular thought and act of will is viewed by him as a mode , but that these are m the 
general attribute termed thought can, at the most, be said only m a figurative sense, since the expression 
• being in has no proper meaning except in connection with the attribute of extension. If, moreover, we ex- 
tend the application of this distinction between substance oi attribute and modes, and of this phraseology, 
to other cases than those mentioned by Spmoza (which must be allowable, since Spinoza’s affirmation that 
thought and extension are the only knowable attributes is arbitrary, and founded only on a series of paralo 
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The next definition is : By God I understand the absolutely infinite being, % e the 
substance consisting of infinite attributes, each of which expresses an eternal and in- 
finite essence. {PerDeum intelligo ens absolute infinitum , hoc est substantiam constantem 
infinitis aUvibuiis , quorum unumquodque cetemam et infimtam essentiam expnmit .) The 
expression “ absolutely infinite” is explained in the Explication by contrasting it with 
the expression u infinite in its kind ” {in suo genere infinitum ) ; that which is unlimited 
or infinite m its kind only, is not such in respect of all possible attributes ; but the ab- 
solutely infinite is infinite in respect oi: all attributes.* 

The seventh Definition relates to freedom : That thing is called free which exists by 
the sole necessity of its nature and the determining cause of whose activity is to 
itself alone. But that is called necessary, or rather constrained, which owes its existence 
to another, and whose activity is the result of fixed and determinate causes (ea res libera 
didtur , qucB ex sola sues natures necessitate existit et a se sola ad agendum determinatur. 
JSfecessaria autem vel potius coacta quae ab alio determinatur ad existendum et operandum 
certa ac determinata ratione).\ 


gisms), and if we affirm, accordingly, that the accidents (affectiones) of any essence or nature that may be 
■defined are m that essence, we are conducted necessarily to the assertion that, for example, the specific length 
of the side of any particular square and the position of the square are immanent in the quadratic nature, or 
that the individual man, eagle, lion, exists in human, aquiline, or leonme nature. Thus we are landed at 
once in a crude Eealism (in the mediaeval sense of the term), whose scientific legitimacy is simply pre- 
supposed, but not demonstrated by Spmoza The counter-arguments of Nominalism are nowhere confuted 
by Spinoza, v. ho, on the contrary, admits their justice m theory, while he indicates the contrary by his prac- 
tice 

Ho proceeds here, as, m logical respects, everywhere, in a manner altogether naive. Inesse (evvirdpx^v) 
is, indeed, also an Aristotelian expression , but, as employed by Anstotle, it has an intelligible and legitimate 
meaning, since for Anstotle the substances to which, as he says, the name of substance pre-eminently be- 
longs (irpwrcu overeat) are all individual objects, m which whatever can be predicated of them may be said 
to be Of individual objects it cannot be said that they are considered “w, 11 % e., as they ready are, “ de- 
positis a ffectionibus” (hence, after making abstraction, e g , of figure and limitation, and retaining in rmru j 
only the attribute of extension, and after making abstraction of all that which distinguishes one thinking 
being fiom another and retaining only the attribute of thought) , to say so presupposes that other significa- 
tion of substance and the substantial, according to which the words stand for essentia and the essential. In 
order to establish by universal criteria the difference between the substantial, m the sense of the essential, 
and the unessential, a profound and thorough logical investigation is requisite. This investigation Spinoza 
has not made, but makes up for its lack by retaining expressions which have a relative propriety only m con- 
nection with the first signification of substance, the one in which Spmoza does not employ the term. These 
expressions are “in se ” and “ in alio esse and this uncritical blundering is then necessarily followed by an 
utcer confusion of ideas The first signification of substance is given up, and the second is corrupted, m that 
only that is allowed to be substantial, m connection with which the expression u to be m 11 has a real sense 
(z. e , extension), or is susceptible, in case of emergency, of having such a sense interpreted into it (i e, 
cogttatio ), while all else (e g , that which in the square is essential to its being a square, or m man, to his 
bemg man, etc ) is classed among accidents and modes, as being unessential. The supposed rigorous en- 
chainment of ideas, which has been unjustly praised m the “Ethics” of Spinoza, is based, m by far the 
greater number of cases, on defects of clearness and on paralogisms. A good part of his theorems are far 
better than his argumentation? 

* Spinoza admits that there exist numberless other attribute* beside thought and extension, but he sups 

J* 118 ’ as towhat these attributes can be, we are left in the dark. But with this definition of 

God, ’ it is not difficult for Spmoza— who, as soon as the exigencies of the demonstration demand it, is pre- 
pared, by means of the irrational conception of, u essence involving existence,” to prove, .through the onto- 
logical paialogism, that the definition is objectively correcfc-to include in the unity of Substance all that ac- 
tually exists. In doing this, however, as m all his paralogisms, it need not he said that he is not at all to be 
considered as actuated by a sophistical intention, but simply as under the influence of an unconscious self- 


t The first part of the definition of r» libera involves the same error as the positive use of the expres- 

f ’ Ga T ly ’ tte COnfOUndmg of uncausedness m the eternal and primitive bemg with self- 
causation, u e , with an existence caused by its own nature (as if the latter-even making abstraction of 
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The eighth Definition links the conception of eternity with the ontological Paralo 
gism : By eternity I understand existence itself, in as far as it is conceived necessarily 
to follow from the sole definition of an eternal thing (per cet&rnitatem intdligo ipsam 
existcntiam, quatenus ex sola rd cetera® defimtiom ncccssario sequi conapitur) 

To the eight definitions Spinoza adds seven axioms The first Axiom is : Every- 
thing which is, is either m itself or m some other thing. ( Omnia , qua sunt , vd in 
se ml in alio sunt ) * 

The second Axiom is • That which cannot be conceived through another, must be 
conceived through itself (id quod per aUud non potest concipi, per se coneipi debet ) f 
The third axiom is * A determinate cause being given, the effect necessarily fol- 
lows, and per contra : if no determinate cause he given, it is impossible that the effect 
should follow. (Ex data causa determinata necessario sequitur effectus, et contra : st 
nulla detnr determinata causa , impossible est , ut effectus sequatur )$. 

The knowledge of the effect depends upon and involves the knowledge of the 
cause. (Effectus cognitio a cognitwne causce dependet et eandem mwloit ) This is the 
fourth Axiom, which expresses, m its (subjective) relation to human knowledge, the 
same which in the third was expressed objectively. § 

The fifth Axiom affirms that things which have nothing in common with each other 
cannot be understood by means of each other, or the conception of the one does not in- 
volve the conception of the other (quee nihil commune cum se imicem liabent , etiam per 

time— could m any ical sense be the prius of existence) The second part comes more neaily to the point, 
since in fact freedom belongs to action, and not to entiance into existence , yet it diverts attention from 
what is alone the teal state of the case m the whole sphere of experience, or fiom the fact that every event 
depends on the co-operation of several factors, and that freedom means only the prevalence of the internal 
factors over the external. But the delimtions of necessity and compulsion should have been separated from 
each other, and not by a “vel potius ” amalgamated For tho rest, Spinoza rightly seeks for the proper op- 
posite of freedom, not in necessity taken generally, but in a distinct land of necessity, namely, constraint, 
which is to be defined as a necessity having its source not m tho natuie of the subject of constraint, but m 
something foicign to that nature (whether in the internal 01 the external world), and overruling the endea\ois 
(and frustiatmg the wishes) to which that natuie itself gives nse 

* This axiom, combined with the third and fourth delimtions, is employed (m the Demonstratio to the 
fouith and the coiollary to the sixth Proposition) to establish the doctrine that in reality nothing exists 
but substances and then accidents The demonstration is illusory on account of the figuiative use made 
of the expressions in se esse- and in aho esse m the Definitions ; while, on the contrary, such plausibility 
as the axiom retains, after the necessary deductions have been made on account of the obscurity of the words 
in se esse , depends on the expressions bemg taken liteially 

t Two things axe here left out of consideration . 1 That since conceiving (or comprehending) implies 
the perception of a causal nexus, and since every causal lelation subsists between two or more related ele- 
ments, not the disjunctives ‘ either, or,” either concipi per ahud or concipi per se, butiather the colligatives 
“ as well, as ” are m place, i. e , it should be affirmed that whatever is conceived is conceived m and by means of 
its relation to its causal correlate, greater weight bemg laid on the one or the other of these correlates ac- 
eoi ding to the circumstances of the case 2 That the conceivableness of all things may not be presup- 
posed without farther question, but that the inquiry should first be raised, whether there exist limits to our 
knowledge, which question again resolves itself into the (Kantian) question, whether there are no absolute or 
universal limits to human knowledge, and into the question (of controlling nnportance for the determina- 
tion of the immediate problems of science) as to what at any given time is the actual limit of coneeivable- 
ness, and what are the next steps necessary to enlarge the sphere of things conceivable 

X This axiom is only true when the conception o± cause is rightly understood, and when the cause is not 
conceived as something simple, lathei than composite 

§ It is characteristic of Spinoza that, of the double i elation mentioned by Aristotle as subsisting between 
our knowledge and the objective causal nexus, he here attends only to one aspect, namely, to that knowl 
edge which advances from the irporepov (jwcrei to the varepov <f>varet. ( a prion ad postenus ), but leaves the 
other unmentioned, namely, the regressive inference from the effect to the cause, a posteriori ad prius, from 
the verrepov <f>vcrei , which yet is the irporcpov irpov i;/xav or the rpuv yvwpt/xcuTcpov, to the rrporepov (j>v<ret, 
Which is the varrepov rrpos yj/xas 
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se invicem intdligi non possiuit, she conceptus unius altcrius conception non inwlvit ), from 
w hi ch, in combination with, the preceding axioms, the conclusion is drawn (m Prop. 
Ill ), that, of two t hin gs having nothing in common, the one cannot be the cause of 
the other.* 

In the sixth Axiom Spinoza affirms that the true representation must agree with the 
object represented {idea leva dcbet cum suo idecito cowQenire).\ 

The seventh and last Axiom asserts that if anything can be conceived as not exist- 
ing, its essence does not involve existence (quidquid ut non existens potest concipi , ejus 
essentia non in whit existentiam) X 

The Definitions and Axioms are followed by Propositions, to which proofs are jomed 
that have indeed only the appearance of proofs, since the definitions and postulates 
on which they depend mvolve logical faults. 

The first Proposition, deduced immediately from Definitions III. and V., is as fol- 
lows : Substance is prior to its accidents The seddnd Proposition affirms that two 
substances, with different attributes, have nothing m common with each othei, and it 
is derived from the Definition of substance , § from this it is concluded that one sub- 
stance cannot be the cause of another substance having attributes different from its 
own ; but Spinoza asserts farther (in Prop V ) that there are not two or more substances 
with the same attribute (because for him, as above remarked, the substance is identical 
with its attributes, and consequently, m all individuals of the same kind, the substance 
is the same), so that neither can one substance be the cause of another substance hav- 
ing an attribute the same as its own , therefore, he concludes, no substance can be 
the cause of another substance (Prop VI ). One substance cannot be produced by an- 
other substance, and therefore, smee in reality nothing exists but substances and their 
affections, not by anythmg else whatsoever (Corollary to Prop VI ). Since one sub- 
stance cannot be produced by another, it must, says Spmoza (in the demonstration to 
Prop VII ), be the cause of itself, i. e , according to the first definition, its essence in- 
volves its existence, or existence belongs to its nature (Prop. VII. : Ad natumm sub- 
stantia pertinet existere) || 

* To this axiom the above remarks on the relation of causality are applicable In the fourth of his 
Letters Spmoza seeks (with apparent justice) to establish the proposition, that the causal relation presup- 
poses something common to the terms of the relation, on the ground that, if the reverse were true, the effect 
must ha\e all which it has from nothing 

t No axiom was needed here, but only a definition of truth Undoubtedly truth, in the literal, theoreti- 
cal signification of this word, is the agreement between thought and that portion of reality to which 
thought is directed But it is not the isolated representation (idea) which is true or false, but only the 
combination of lepresentations in a judgment (an affirmation), vhen a representation does not enter into 
some form of assertion, there subsists neither the relation of truth nor of falsehood. This just observation 
of Aristotle Spmoza has heie left unnoticed 

t This axiom involves the idea on which the ontological paralogism is founded, the idea that there is 
a form of being, from the definition of which we can infer its existence Every real essentia implies, of 
couise, the being of the objects whose essence it is , but this proposition is a mere tautology. No essence 
can be a cause before it exists ; but it exists only in the objects whose essence it is. That form of thought 
which respects the essentia, 1. e , the (subjective) concept (conceptus), may indeed, if the reality of the 
object of the concept be presupposed, justify us m attributing, cl prion , definite predicates to tha t object, 
but not without this presupposition, and it can therefore m no case demonstrate the truth of this presuppo- 
sition itself 

§ The argumentation is correct only in the case of totally different attributes, but not m the case, which 
Spmoza excludes as impossible, of different attributes genencally the same and only specifically different 

|| In this ontological demonstration, (1) the fact is overlooked that the first proposition needs to be sup- 
plemented by the clause : provided that the substance exists ,* (2) the negative affirmation : it must be 
without a cause, has been illegitimately converted into the positive one* it must be the cause of itself; (3) 
m the mfeience : it must, smee it is not caused by anythmg else, be caused by itself, the term cause has 
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The proof of Prop. VIII. . u All substance is necessarily infinite,” rests on the as- 
sertion (m Prop. V.) that there cannot be more than one substance having the same 
attribute.* 

From the definition of Attribute Spinoza deduces the nmth Pioposition * The more 
reality or bemg a thing has, the more attributes does it possess ( quo plus rcnlitatis 
aut me unaqueeque res habet, eoplura attributa ipsi competent), and from the same defi- 
nition, together with the definition of Substance, the tenth Proposition Every attri- 
bute of one substance must be conceived by itself (unumquodque umus substantice 
attnbutum per se conctpi debet) \ 

been taken in the sense sanctioned by universal usage, while in the conjoined premise (“its essence ne- 
cessarily involves existence, or existence belongs to its natuic ” — id est [per Def. I] ipsius essentia involmt 
necessat 10 existentiam, swe ad e/us natu/ am pertinet existere) the same term in the expression “cause of it- 
self” is explained in accordance with Spinoza’s arbitiary definition, without even an attempt to show the 
coincidence of the two significations, in other words, the fallacy above indicated (p 61) of a quaternio 
ternunornm is committed by the confounding of a “definition formed synthetically ” with one “formed 
analytically.” 

* That this proof is fallacious, because the second Definition, on which also it rests, involves a false 
supposition, lias been lemmkod above That a substance is alone m its kind and cannot bo limited by a 
duplicate of lfcseli (since no .such duplicate can exist) detoimmes nothing respecting the magnitude and 
extension of the “substance” Grant, for example, that each thought is homogeneous with every other 
thought, i e , that ‘ ‘ thought generally ” is one, and it no more follows that thought is unbounded and ubi- 
quitous than that, because eveiy eagle participates m the one aqmlme nature (or, to express it in Spmo- 
zistic phraseology, is m the aquihno nature), the aqmlme nature is unbounded and ubiquitous, or that, 
supposing our sun to bo the only one in existence, it must therefore be infinite A shorter proof is sub- 
joined by Spmoza m the first Scholium, founded simply on Piopos. VII (ad naturam substantial pertinet 
existere). He here ai gues that all substance must be infinite, because the finite is in reality a partial ne- 
gation (ex parte negatio) and the infinite is an absolute affirmation of existence (absoluta afflrmatio eosis - 
tenths alicvjus natures). Put the terms of this aigument— which agrees with Spinoza’s theorem, “ omnis 
determinatm est negatio ” — involve a petitio pnncipn , since the infinity of all that is primitive must be 
presupposed, m order justly to affirm that finiteness is a partial negation of this primitive reality , one who 
should adopt the theory of atoms, or of finite monads, or perchance of a finite world as the primitive factum, 
would not be compelled to admit this argument of Spmoza, and could not be reiuted by it (Leibnitz, in his 
Considerations svr la doctrine fun Esprit universe l, m Erdmann’s Extiacts from his 3?hilos Works, p. 
170. declares Spinoza’s demonstrations concerning substance to be “ piloyables on non mtelligibles ”) 

i The latter Proposition stands m a doubtful relation to the Definition of substance as that which “ is 
m itself and is conceived by itself ” (That substance must be conceived by itsef is not intended by Spmoza 
to be viewed as constituting a second mark of substance distinct from that expressed m the words, is in 
itself, on the contrary, since thought and being are conceived as congnicnl, the two marks aic essentially 
identical ) All that can lawfully be inferred is that the attribute, since it too must be concern od by itself, 
must also be substantial, or that no substance can have more than one attribute In a Sohohon Spmoza 
repudiates this conclusion as inadmissible, because it would conflict with the substance of the ninth Pi opo- 
sition, but he does not succeed m overthrowing its formal truth and necessity The diffeience between attri- 
bute and substance cannot consist with the ascription to every attribute of per se conctpi, and in the nmth 
Proposition the presupposition that one substance can have more reality and being than another is itself 
left undenionstratod. Either the so-called attribute possesses independent existence — m w T hich case it it a 
substance-— or, with other so-called attributes, it must be affirmed as a predicate of substance, m which 
case it is m the substance and can be conceived or thought only through the substance, and it is, there- 
fore, not an attribute, but a mode. It would be logically more consistent to assume the existence of one 
substance with one attnbute, or even of numerous, perhaps infinitely numerous substances, each havirg one 
atbnbnte (substance and attribute thus being identical), than to assume the existence of a plurality of at- 
tributes Then, of course, no distinction between substances of greater and less reality, nor between infinity 
m kind and absolute infinity, would be admissible But Spmoza makes and maintains these distinctions 
m order, evidently — however far he may be from confessing it — that his theory may not conflict with the 
objective fact of the ai tual connection and mutual relation of “thought” and “extension,” oi with his 
monistic convictions, and all scruples are brushed away by the easy means of including all attributes ra 
the definition of God as the “ ens absolute infinitum , and of vindicating the real validity of this iefini 
fcion by means of the conception of existence as involved m essence, Thus Pioposition XI. is basod on 
the ontological Paralogism, 
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Prop XI. : God, or a substance consisting of infinite attributes, each of which ex- 
presses an eternal and infinite essence, exists by necessity (because being belongs to Ms 
essentia . Spinoza’s words aie : Dens sive substantia constans mfinitis attributes, quorum 
unumquodque mternam et infinitum essentiam exprimit, necessario existit). With the 
argument for the existence of an infini te substance, drawn from the definition, and 
wMch Spinoza designates as Demonstrate a priori \ he combines (like Descartes) an- 
other, founded on the fact of our own existence, whereby G-od’s necessary existence is 
established cl posteriori. It is impossible that only finite bemgs should exist, for then 
they would, as necessary bemgs, be more powerful than the absolutely infinite bemg, 
since the ability not to exist {posse non existere) is an impotentia , while the ability to 
exist {posse existere) is a potentia * 

Substance is, as such, indivisible, for by a portion of substance nothing else could be 
understood but a limited substance, which would be a contradiction in terms. Besides 
God there exists no other substance ; for every attribute by which a substance can be 
determined is included in God, and there is never more than one substance having the 
same attribute. There is only one God ; for only one absolutely infinite substance can 
exist Not only do all attributes belong to God (since a substance consists of its attri- 
butes), but all modes, as affections of substance, are also in God : Whatever is, is in 
God, and nothmg can eithei be, or be conceived, without God ( quidquid est , in Deo est , 
ct nihil sine Deo esse neque concipi potest , Prop XV ). Spinoza justifies at length (m 
the Scholium to Pi op XV ) the inclusion of extension in the definition of the essence 
of God. From the necessity of the divine nature follow an infinite number of t hing s 
m an infinite number of ways ; God is, therefore, the efficient cause of all wMch can 
i all within the sphere of the in fin ite intellect, and he is the absolutely first cause. 

( ‘ Cause,” suiely, only in a very figurative sense, since he was never without modes.) 
God acts only according to tho laws of Ms nature, constramed by no one, and hence 
with absolute freedom, and he is the only free cause God, as the cause of all things, 
is their immanent (“indwelling”) cause, not transcendent (passing over mto that which 
is other than himself). {Deus est omnium rerum causa immanens , non vero transiens , 
Propos XVIII ; ef. Epist. XXI., ad Oldmburgium: Deum omnium rerum causam im - 
manentem, ut ajimt , non vero transeuntem statuo. Omnia , inqnam , in Deo esse et in 
Deo mover i oum Paulo afilrmo et forte etiam cum omnibus antiquis philosophis , licet 
alio modo , et auderem etiam dieere , cum antiquis omnibus Uebracis , quantum ex quibus - 

* That m this latter axgumentation our (subjective) uncertainty as to the reality or non-reality of ob- 
jective existence is uncritically confounded with the “ impotence ” of such existence (whose icality is by 
this very act presumed beforehand), is at once evident; here again Spinoza, as is his wont, leaves entnely 
unnoticed the diversity (pointed out by Nominalism, and still more emphasized by the Kantian Criticism) 
of the subjective and objective elements ni our knowledge (m the manner of one-sided “Realism 1 ’ and 
of “ Dogmatism,” although, in other respects, Spinoza’s doctrine contains also nominalistic elements). 
That tho argument drawn from the definition involves a paralogism, which is natural to “Realism” (in 
the mediaeval sense of this word), though not necessarily confined to the stand-point of Realism alone, has 
been already above mentioned (Vol. I , § 93) After that Spmoza, by means of the ontological Paralogism, 
has established for his definition, which includes all reality m “ God,” an appearance of objective truth, it 
is not difficult for him to conclude that nothing at all exists except God alone and the modes which are 
in Mm. 

It would lead us far beyond the limits within which our exposition in this compendium must be confined, 
if we were to continue everywhere to pomt out, as we have done thus far, the logical fallacies of which, 
mostly m the first steps, but occasionally also m the latex ones of the “Ethics,” Spinoza is guilty, the 
minuteness with which we have done this thus fax may find its justification in the importance of an exact 
estimate of the foundations of the Spmozistic doctrine, and in the comparative rareness of exact criticisms 
of the details of his demonstrations Prom this pomt forward a meie review of the further progress in 
the development of the ideas in Spinoza’s system may suffice. 
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dam traditionibus, tametsi multis modis adulter ails , conjicere licet. On the distinction 
between the different kinds of causes, as made by Spinoza, and by Dutch logicians, 
such as Burgersdik and Heerebord, whom Spmoza here more immediately follows, see 
Trendelenburg, Hist. Bdtr III , p 316 seq. ; still earlier, however, had the Aristote- 
lian division of causes into four kinds been modified, and we find Petrus Hispanus and 
others, undoi the head of “ Logica Moder norum” treating “ de causa matenali perma- 
nente ” and u de causa materiali transeunte ; ” the former is described as retaining its 
nature in the effect, as the iron m the sword, and the latter as losmg it, as the grain 
m the bread.) God’s existence is identical with his essence. All his attributes are in- 
variable. Whatever follows from the absolute nature of any of the divine attributes 
is likewise eternal and infinite The essence of the things produced by God docs not 
mvolve existence ; God is the cause of their essence, of their entrance into existence, 
and of their continuance m existence. Individual objects arc nothingbut affections of 
the attributes of God, or modes, by which God’s attributes are in a determinate manner \ 
expressed (Corollary to Prop. XXV * res partlcularcs nihil sunt, nisi Dei attnbutoturir 
affect tones, sice modi, quibus Dei attnbuta certo et determinato modo exprimuntur )V* t All 
events, including all acts of volition, are determined by God All particular things 
-which have a finite and limited existence can be determined to existence and to ac- 
tion only through finite causes, and not immediately by God, since all the effects of 
God’s direct agency are infinite and eternal (so that, according to Spinozistic teach- 
ing, the possibility of miiaclesdn the sense of a direct interference of God with the 
order of nature is excluded).’ 1 Jpod, considered in his attributes, or as a free cause, 
is called by Spmoza (after the Sample partly of Scholastics who termed God natura 
naturans , and created existence imtura naturata , and partly, and more especially, of 
Giordano Bruno) natura naturansf ^ By natura naturata , on the contrary, Spmoza un- 
derstands all that which follows from the necessity of the divine natuie, or of eithei 
of his attributes, i e., all modes of the attributes of God, regarded as things which are 
in God, and which, without God, can neither be nor be conceived The intellect, 
which, in distinction from absolute thought (absoluta cogitatio ), is a definite mode of 
thought ( modus cogitandi ), distmet from other modes, such as will, desire, love, belongs, 
whether infinite or finite, to the natura naturata , and not to the natura naturans. 
(The infinite intellect is to be conceived only as the immanent unity, and hence not as 
the sum, hut only as the prius of finite intellects, but m distinction from cogitatio ab- 
soluta, is it an explicit or actual unity ; every intellect us is something actual, an inteUec- 
tio. Will and intellect are related to thought, just as are motion and rest to ex- 
tension Cf. also Eth. V , Proposition 40, Scholion : “ Mens nostra, quatmus intdli - 
git, (vternus cogitandi modus esU qui alio oeterno cogitandi modo determinatin' et hie 
iterum ah alio et sic in infinitum , ita ut omnes simul Dei ceternum et infinitum 
intellectum constituent ” In the Tractatus de Deo, etc., Spinoza terms the infinite 
intellect of God, God’s only-begotten Son, in whom the essence of all things is 
known by God m an eternal and unchangeable manner ; this is the Plotimc doc- 
trine — which was itself suggested by the Philonic Logos-doctrine —of the vovg, in 
which wore the ideas Prom a Jewish modification of this Plotimc teaching, 
coupled with a Chiistian element, arose the doctrine of the Adam Cadmon, whom 
the Cabalists termed the only-begotten Son of God, and the sum and substance of the 
ideas. Spinoza, perhaps, took these conceptions from Cabalistic writings, although his 
doctrine, in other respects, is not to be explained as derived from the Cabala. The im- 
mediate source of his Cabalistic knowledge may have been the “ Gate of Ileamn” of 
Abraham Cohen Trira, who emigrated from Portugal and died in Holland in 1631 ; cf. 
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Sigwart, p 96 seq.) The world of things could have been created by G-od in no other 
manner and in no other order than the manner and order in which they weie created, 
smce they followed necessarily from God’s unchangeable nature, and were not arbitra- 
rily produced with a view to particular ends. God’s power is identical with his essence. 
Whatever is m his power, necessarily is Nothing exists, from whose nature some ef- 
fect does not follow, since everything that exists is a determinate mode of the active 
power of God 

In the second part of his Ethics Spinoza treats of the nature and origin of tho hu- 
man mind (cle natura et origine mentis) He begms again with definitions and axioms. 
Body he defines as the mode, which expresses in a determinate manner the essence of 
God, in so far as he is considered as an extended thing Spinoza defined ‘as belonging 
to the^ essence of„a thing all that which being given, the thing is necessarily given, 
and which being wanting, the thing necessarily ceases to exist, or that without which 
the thmg, and which itself without the thing, can neither be nor be conceived. By 
idea (to which term Spinoza gives only a subjective sense) Spinoza understands the 
concept (concepts) which is formed by the mind (mens) as a thirddng thing ; he pre- 
fers the term conceptus to perceptio , because conceptus , as he says, seems to express an 
activity, but perceptio a passivity of the mmd (The term idea signifies originally 
shape, form of an object, and in this sense it was first applied to denote the image of 
perception, or the form of the perceived object as received into consciousness. But 
Spinoza wholly disconnects from the term this its original signification, a procedure 
the more easy for Spinoza, since he was not restramed by regard for Greek linguistic 
usage ) 

By an "‘adequate idea” Spinoza understands an idea which has all the intr insi c 
marks of a true one (m distinction from the external mark, namely, the commimtm 
idem cum suo ideato ). ^Duration is defined as the indefinite continuation of existence. 
Reality is identified by Spinoza with perfection. 4By particular objects (res singular es) 
he understands all finite things These definitions are followed by axioms and postu- 
lates. The first axiom affirip.^ that the essence of man does not involve necessary ex- 
istence. Then follow several empirical dicta under the title of “ axioms.” Man 
thinks Love, desire, and, in general, all modes of thought depend on the presence 
in the mmd of a representation (idea) of an object ; but the representation can be 
present without the other modes. We perceive that a certain body is affected in nu- 
merous ways (nos carpus quoddam midtismodis affici sentimus). We feel and perceive 
no other individual things beside bodies and modes of thought Farther on are added 
empirical propositions relating to bodies, and especially to the fact that bodies consist 
of parts, which themselves are likewise composite, and to the relations of bodies to 
each other ; these are called “ Postulates.” Among the Propositions of this Part, the 
most noticeable are the following * God is a thinking thing (res cogitans) and an ex- ' 
tended thing ; thought and extension are attributes of God. Li God there is necessa- | 
rily an idea as well of his essence, as of all, which necessarily follows from his es? • 
sence All particular thoughts have God, as thinking bemg, just as all particular 
bodies have God, as an extended bemg, for their cause ; ideas are not caused by them 
ideata or by the perceived things, and things are not caused by thoughts But tho 
things of which we have ideas follow in the same way and with the same necessity 
from their attribute as do our ideas from the attribute of thought ; the order and conj- 
nection of ideas is the same as the order and connection of things (Prop VII : ordo 
et connexio idearum idem est , ac ordo et comiexio rerun ) ; for the attributes from which ‘ 
the former and the latter respectively follow express the essence of one substance. 
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That winch follows from tho infinite nature of God m the world of external reality 
(, formatiter *) follows without exception in the same order and connection from the 
idea of God m thought (objective) A mode of extension and tho idea of the same are 
one and the same thing, but expressed in two different ways (Elk II 7, Schol . , 
where Spinoza adds : quod quidam Hcfo'mrum quasi per nebulam mdissc mdentur , Beam 
Dei inicllectum resque ab ipso intellectas unum et idem esse ; Trendelenburg, Hist Bcitr . , 
III , p 39d, compares with this Moses Maimon., More Nevocldm, I , ch 08, and Arist. , 
Do Anima, III,, 4, and Meta ph , XII , 7 and 9 ) The idea of any manner in which the 
human body is affected by external bodies must involve chiefly, indeed, an idea of the 
nature of the human body (brain ?), but also, in addition, an idea of the nature of the 
external, affecting body, because all the ways in which a body is affected result at the 
same time fiom the nature oC the affected and of the affecting bodies Hence the 
human mind perceives the nature of very many other bodies, at the same time that it 
perceives the nature of its own body. * In consequence of the continuance of the im- 
pressions received by the body from without, other bodies, eveu though no longer 
present, can be mentally represented in the same manner as if they were present If 
the human body is simultaneously acted upon by two other bodies, and if afterwards 
one of those is called up in imagination, the order and concatenation of the impres- 
sions received by tho body is such that tho other must also be called up With the 
mind is united an idea of the mind (sclf-consciousncss) in the same way m which the 
mind is united with the body. The idea of the mind or the idea of the idea is nothing 

t Correctly as tins theory is developed from Spinoza’s fundamental postulates, the gi ound of the rccos 
frtfy of the agi cement between tho modes of thought and of extension is by no means made really clear by 
Spmazn’s fundamental conceptions , for how conformity m duality follows fiom the “unity of substance” is 
left nndetennmed Either the modes of thought are r unlit er diffeient from those of extension, and then 
their conformity is not explained by then merely inhering in the same substance , or they aic simply diffeient 
ways of apprehending the same real mode, which m itself is only one, although appealing to us as twofold 
—and then this twofold manner of apprehending remams itself unintelligible ; for there docs not exist, dis- 
tinct from the one all-comprehending substance, a second factor, the agent of apprehension On tho con- 
trary, the cause oi this duality of apprehension must be founded m the nature of substance itself, which -yet 
is scarcely possible, unless m it the modes of thought are reahter diffeient from those of extension The 
first of the above alternatives was affiimcd by Spinoza most decidedly in the cailier period of bis philoso- 
phizing, v hen he held that thought and extension could act upon each other, and especially that thought 
could be determined by external causes (as appears from the ncwly-discovoi cd Tractatut,), but subse- 
quently, when he had ceased to believe m a causal nexus as unitmg the attributes, he appioached through the 
theorems and comparisons examined above (p GG seq ) towards tho second alternative Logically developed, 
the fust, piovided that no causal relation subsists among the attributes, results m the doctrine of a pre-es- 
tablished harmony, the second in a form of subjective Idealism Moreover, m accordance with the conse- 
quence admitted by Spinoza (Eth II., prnpos IS, Schol “ vn&im&ua omnia, quamvib diverse grudibus, 
animate, tamen sunt”), all things, clown to minerals even, and gases, must participate directly at the 
places v here they reahter are, and not merely by means of their images in tho human brain, in the attribute 
of thought, in which every thought is alleged to be immanent But if such a thcoiy of universal animation 
(which must be conceived as involving various degrees) be admitted, it remams obscure, in what sense and oy 
what right the lower forms, by which doubtless only the vegetative and physical forces can bo undei stood, can 
be subsumed under the attribute of thought, since in them very essential marks of that conscious thought, of 
which alone we hu\ e direct knowledge m ourselves, are wantmg, and since, besides, the subsumption (by 
Schopenhauer) of the same under the “will,” although liable to the same objection, can yet at least assert 
the same claim to acceptance. When we are “ affected,” it is our bodies that are affected from without, 
and the process can be explained by reference to mathematical and mechanical laws Now, m logical con- 
sistency with Spinoza’s doctrine, theie should exist, parallel with this mechanical nexus, which pertains to 
the attribute of extension, another nexus pci taming to the attribute of thought and synchronously un itmg 
our mmds with other minds But the existence of such a nexus is indemonstrable, and the alleged par- 
allelism is consequently purely hypothetical The fact is that Spmoza here falls involuntarily into tho theory 
which he formally repudiates, the theory that the modes of extension may act upon the modes oi thought. 
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other than tLo form of the idea, when the latter is considered as a mode of thought 
without relation to the corporeal object which it represents. He who knows anything, 
knows also, by that very fact, that he knows it. The mmd knows itself only in so far 
as it perceives the ideas of the affections of the body. Since the parts of the human 
body are extremely complex individuals, which belong to the essence of the human 
body only in a certain respect, while in other respects they are controlled by the uni- 
versal order of nature, the human mmd has not m itself an adequate knowledge of the 
parts which constitute its body, and still less has it an adequate knowledge of external 
thmgs, which it knows only through their effects on its body , nor is its knowledge of 
itself, which it acquires through the idea of the idea of each affection of the human 
body, adequate. All ideas are true so far as they are referable to God ; for all ideas, 
which are in God, agree perfectly with their objects {cum suis ideatis omnmo conve- 
nt ant) Every idea, which is m us as an absolute or adequate idea, is true ; for every 
such idea is m God, in so far as the latter constitutes the essence of the human mmd. 
Falsehood is nothing positive in our ideas, but consists in a certain, not absolute, pri- 
vation (m cognitiouis pnivaiione , quam idem inadeequatee sive mutllrn et confuse invol- 
vunt). Inadequate and confused ideas, as well as those which are adequate or clear 
and distinct, are subject to the law of causation Of that which is common to the 
human body and the bodies that affect it, and is equally in all parts of each, the mmd 
has an adequate conception ; the mmd is the more capable of forming numerous ade- 
quate ideas the more its body has in common with other bodies , ideas which follow 
from adequate ideas are themselves also adequate More precisely, Spinoza distin- 
guishes three lands of cognition. By the first, which he calls opinio or imagination he 
understands the development of perceptions and of universal notions derived from 
them, out of the impressions of the senses through unregulated experience (experientia 
vaga ), or out of signs, particularly words, which, through the memory, call forth im- 
aginations. The second kind of cognition, called by Spinoza ration consists in ade- 
quate ideas of the peculiarities of things, or notiones communes. The third and 
highest land of cognition is the intuitive knowledge {scientia intuitim) which the in- 
tellect has of God. This land of cognition advances from the adequate idea of the 
essence of some of the attributes of God, to the adequate knowledge of the essence 
of thmgs Cognition of the first kind is the only source of deception ; that of the 
second and third lands teaches us to distinguish the true from the false. He who has 
a true idea is at the same time certain of its truth {stent lux se ipsam et tenebras mani- 
festai , sic ventas norma sui et falsi cst). The human mmd, m so far as it knows things 
truly, is a part of the infinite divine intellect {pars est infinite Dei intellectus ), and its 
clear and distinct ideas must therefore be as necessarily true as are the ideas of God. 
Beason (ratio), smee it consideis things as they really are, considers them not as con- t 
tmgent, but as necessary ; it is only imagination that presents them as contingent, j 
when the recollection of diverse instances causes different ideas to arise in the mmd 
and our expectation wavers. Eeason apprehends things under a certain form of eter- 
nity { u sub quadam eetemitatis specie ”) because the necessity of things is the necessity 
of the eternal nature of God. Every idea of a particular concrete object involves 
necessarily the eternal and infinite essence of God, which is present alike in all, and 
therefore is adequately known by the human mind. Since the human mmd is a 
u certain and determinate mode of thought” {coitus et determinate modus cogitandi ), 
there is no absolute freedom of the will The will to affirm or deny ideas is not a 
causeless, arbitrary act ; it is the necessary consequence of the ideas, and just as dis- ’ 
tmet volitions and ideas are identical, so also are will and intellect, which are mere 
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abstractions, having no real signification apart fiom single volitional or intellectual 
acts. (The Cartesian explanation of eiror as ansing from an unlimited freedom of 
the will, transcending the limitations of the representative faculty, is thus made im- 
possible ) 

The third Part of the Ethics tieats of the oiigm and nature of the emotions and 
passions. By emotions and passions Spmoza understands those affections of the body 
by which its power to act is increased or diminished, fuithered or hmdeicd, together 
with the ideas of these affections. The idea of anything which increases or diminishes 
the power of the body to act, increases or diminishes the cogitative power of the mind. 
The transition of the mind from a less to a greater degree of perfection is the cause 
of joyful emotion , a change in the opposite sense causes sadness Desire or longing 
(cupiditas) is conscious appetite, and appetite is the essence of man itself, so far as 
the latter is moved by its very natuie to the doing of those things which subserve its 
eonsei vation {ipsa homims essentia , quatenm dcicrminata est ad ca agendum, quae ipsius 
comer mtioni mseroiunt). The three emotions or passions of desire, joy, and sadness 
aie regarded by Spinoza as the only primitive ones from which all otheis are derived. 
(Descartes had enumerated as primitive emotions the following six : admiration, love, 
hate, desire, joy, and sadness ) Love, for example, is joy accompanied by the idea of 
its external cause {amor est Icetitia coucomitante idea causae externa). Hate is sadness 
with the like accompaniment Hope is an uncertain joy, arising 1‘iom the imago in 
the mind of something future or past, of the result of which we are in doubt {incon- 
stans Icetitia , oo'ta ex imagine rei fatiirce vel preeteritm , de ciijus cventu duUtamvs ) , 
and fear is a like uncertain sadness, arising from the image of something which 
is doubtful. Admiration is defined by Spinoza as that mental image of anything 
which fixes the attention of the mmd, because it has no connection with other images ; 
and contempt as an image which affects the mmd so little that the mind is moved by 
the presence of the thing imagined, to think rather of what docs not belong to the 
thing, than of that which does belong to it , both, however, are viewed as not piopcrly 
passions. Besides the passions of joy and desire there are other emotions of joy and 
desire which relate to us in so far as we act, and aie therefore actions , but emotions 
of sadness are never actions All actions resulting from emotions, which belong to the 
mind as an intelligent being, are subsumed by Spmoza under the conception o ifortitado, 
and fortitude is divided into animositas and genw'ositas } the former is defined as prompt- 
ing the endeavor to conserve one’s own being according to the dictates of reason, and 
the latter as leading to the endeavor rationally to assist other men, and to join them to 
one’s self in friendship. Spinoza remarks in general, that the names of the emotions 
and passions have been invented rather m accordance with ordinary experience than 
on the basis of an exact knowledge of the thmgs named. * 

* In regard to some of these definitions, e. g , that of love, which includes no ref ei once to the personal 
feeling’s of the object of love, it may be questioned whether they are formed “ analytically, 1 ’ i e , by analysis 
of the conception as given in the universal consciousness of man and in accordance with universal lin- 
guistic usage, or “synthetically,” i e , by arbitrarily connecting a conception framed to meet the wants of 
the system, with a given name , and whether, in the latter ease, that which is true of love, etc., only as 
defined, has not sometimes been paralogistically ascribed to love, etc., m the meaning assigned to them by 
ordinary linguistic usage Yet, in the attentive and delicate investigation of the nature of the passions, 
and of their mutual relations, consists, undeniably, one of the greatest merits of Spinoza’s work Johannes? 
Muller has incorporated into his “ Physioloqie cles MemchenP (Vol. II., Coblenz, 1840, pp 543-548) tha 
principal definitions of the third Part of the “Ethics,” under the title: “ Lehrs dtze von Spinoza uberdie 
StMiL dor Gemuthsbcwcgim gen," with the rcmaik (m consonance with Spinoza’s own doctime), that this 
Statics is only so far produced by necessary law, as man is conceived as moved by passions alone ; it being 
capable of modifications by man’s reason. 
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The fourth Part of the Ethics treats of human servitude {Be Servitute Humana ), b yj 
which Spinoza means human impotence in the direction and restraint of the passions: 
The man who is subject to his passions has not power over himself, but is under the 
control of external circumstances or of fortune, and is often compelled, while seeing’ 
the better, to do the worse. .'The speculations in this Part are founded especially on 
the following definitions of 1 good and evil : By the good, he says, I undeistand that 
which we know with certainty to be useful to us, and by evil, that of which we know 
with like certainty that it will hinder us from the attainment of any good {per bonum 
id intelkgam , quod certo scimus nobis esse utile , per malum autem id, quod certo scimus 
i/npetUre , quo minus boni alicu/jus simus compotes ), and the useful is defined as the means 
by which we gradually approach towards that ideal of human nature which we pro- 
pose to ourselves f madam , ut ad exemplar human ce natures , quod nobis proponimus ) 
magis magisque accedamu^J: The terms good and evil, we are told, denote nothing ab- 
solute, nothing which exists in things considered in themselves ; they are the names of 
relative conceptions which result from our reflection on the relation of things to each 
other Prom the axiom : No smgle thing exists m nature, than which another, more 
powerful, does not exist, it follows that man, who, as an individual being, is a part of 
the whole complex of nature, and whose power is a finite pait of the in fi nite power of 
God or of nature, is necessarily subject to passions, i. e ., that he is thrown into condi- 
tions, of which he is not himself the full cause, and whose power and increase are de- 
termined by the relation of the power of the external cause to his own power One 
passion or emotion can only be overcome by a stronger one, hence not simply by the 
true knowledge of the good and the evil, but only by that knowledge in so far as it is 
at the same time identified with an emotion of pleasure or sadness, and as such is more 
powerful than the opposing passion or emotion Every one strives necessarily after 
that which is useful to him, and since reason demands nothing that is really contrary to 
nature, it demands that each should strive for that which is really useful for the con- 
servation of his bemg and the attainment of greater perfection ; but nothing is more 
useful to man than man himself, and hence men who are guided by reason, i e , who 
seek their good accordmg to reason, strive to obtain nothing for themselves which they 
do hot also desire for other men, and are therefore just, true, and honorable. The j 
man who is guided by reason is freer in a civil community where he lives accordmg to j 
laws made for all the citizens, than in a condition of isolation, where he obeys only - 
himself 

In the fifth Pait of the Ethics Spinoza treats of the power of the intellect or of hu- 
man freedom, showing what is the power of reason or of adequate ideas over the b lin d 
energy of the passions A passion is as such a confused idea ; but as soon as we form 
ajfiear an djdistm ct i dea jofit, jis we always may, it ceases to be ajojpSon. I n th ejrue 
knowledge of the passions, therefore, isTduhd the beslT remedy against them. The 
more the mind recognizes all things as necessary, the less does it suffer "from” the pas-' 
Bum's, He who has a clear and distinct knowledge of his passions rejoices in this knowl- 
edge, and this joy is accompanied by the idea of God, smee all clear knowledge involves 
tins idea. Joy, accompanied with the idea of its cause, is love ; hence he who has 
clear knowledge of himself and of his passions, loves God, and loves him all the more, 
the more perfect his knowledge is Tins love to God, since it accompanies the knowl- 
edge of all passions and emotions, must, in a pio^eminent degree, fill the mind God is 
free from all passions, because all ideas in God are true, and hence adequate, and be- 
cause with God no change in point of perfection is possible. God is, therefore, not af- 
fected with joy and sadness, and hence, also, not with love and hatred. No one can 
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hate God, because the idea of God, as an adequate idea, cannot; be accompanied with 
sadness. He who loves God cannot desiie God’s love in return, for, so desiring, bo 
would desiie that God should not be God Tlio power of the mind to imagine and re- 
member depends on the duiation of the body But there is in God, since he is the 
cause, not only of the existence, but also of the essence of the body, an idea which cx- 
pi esses the essence of the human body under the form of eternity (sub specie ceteruila- 
tls). Consequently the human mind cannot bo wholly destroyed with the body ; there 
is something that survives it. The idea which cxpiesscs the essence of the body undci 
the form of eternity, is a distinct mode of thought, belonging to the essence of the 
mind (ad mentis essentlam) and necessarily eternal. But this eternity cannot be deter- 
mined by reference to duiation in time , hence we cannot remember to have existed 
before our bodies. But we feel and expenenco none the less that we are eternal, the 
organ of this feeling and this oxpeneneo bemg logical demonstration. Duration within 
certain limits of time can only m so far bo ascubed to the mmd, as the latter involves 
the actual existence of the body ; and only in so far is the mmd able to apprehend 
things under the form of time The highest endeavor of the mmd, and its highest vir- 
tue, are to know tilings with that most perfect kind of knowledge (designated by Spi- 
noza in the second Bait of the Ethics terbium copdtionis genus), which proceeds from thc‘ 
adequate idea of certain divine attributes to the adequate knowledge of the essence of 
things The more we comprehend things m this way, the more do we comprehend 
God. The gLoater the capacity of the mmd to know in this way, the greater is its de- 
sire for such knowledge, and from such knowledge sprmgs the highest satisfaction of 
the mind. Bo far as the mmd apprehends itself and its body under the form of eternity, 
it has necessarily the knowledge of God, and knows that it is in God, and is thought by 
God. Such knowledge is impossible for tho mind, except in so far as it is eternal, and 
the intellectual love to God (amor Dei intdlcctualis) that sprmgs from it is eternal ; all 
other love, on the contrary, and all emotions which are passions, are, like the imagina- 
tion, inseparable from the body and not eternal God loves himself with infinite intel- 
lectual love ; for the divine natuie rejoices m infinite perfection, tho idea of which is 
accompanied by the idea of the divine nature as its cause. (In this utterance of Bpmoza 
those who construed the Christian Timity as denoting the distinction and union in God 
of causative bemg, self-consciousness, and love, were able to find for their doctime a 
speculative point Wappui ) The intellectual love of the mind to God is itself that love 
whereby God loves himself, not in so far as he is infinite, but m so far as he can be ex- 
plained by the essence of the human mmd considered under the form of eternity, i e , 
the intellectual love of the mmd to God is a part of the infinite love with which God 
loves himself (as the human intellect is a part of the infinite divme intellect). In so 
far as God loves himself, he loves men also ; the love of God to men and the intellec- 
tual love of the mind to God are identical. Our salvation, or happiness, or freedom 
consists in constant and eternal love to God, or in God’s love to man. This love is in- 
destructible. The more the mind is filled with it, the greater is the portion of immor- 
tality with which it is also filled. The eternal part of the mmd is the intellect, in the 
use of which only we are active ; the perishable part is the imagination, through which 
we are subject to passions ; the eternal part is therefore tho more excellent. Even 
though we did not know our minds to be eternal, we should yet be compelled to esteem 
most highly of all things piety and conscientiousness and all other noble qualities. Hot 
happiness, but virtue itself is the reward of virtue, nor do we rejoice in it because lb 
enables us to govern our lusts, but, on the contrary, because we rejoice in it, therefore 
are we able to govern out lusts. 
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LOCKE, BERKELEY, AND OTHER ENGLISH. PHILOSOPHERS. 

§ 116. John Locke (1632-1704) sought in his principal work, the 
C£ Essay concealing Human Understanding to ascertain the origin 
of human knowledge, in order by this means to determine the limits 
and measure of its objective truth. Locke denies the existence of 
innate ideas and principles. The mind resembles originally a blank 
tablet. Nothing is inllie intellect, which was not previously in the 
senses. The sources of all our knowledge are partly sensation om 
sensuous perception, and partly reflection or internal perception ; the 
former is the apprehension of external objects through the external 
senses, while the latter is the apprehension of psychical phenomena 
through the internal sense. The different elements of sensuous per- 
ception are variously related to objective reality. Extension, figure, 
motion, and, in general, all spatial properties belong to the external 
objects themselves. Color and " sou nd, on the contrary, and all other 
sensible qualities, are only in the perceiving subject and not properly 
in the things perceived ; they are simply signs, and not copies of 
changes which take place in external tilings. Through internal ex- 
perience or reflection we know the actions of our thinking and willing 
faculties. Through the external senses and the internal sense to- 
gether we obtain the ideas of power and unity, and other ideas. From 
simple ideas the mind forms by combination compound (complex) 
ideas. These are ideas either of modes, or of substances, or of rela- 
tions. When we find several modes always united with each other, 
we suppose a substance or substratum, in which they inhere and which 
supports them ; but this conception is obscure and of little use. The 
principle of individuation is existence itself. The so-called “ second 
substances” of the Aristotelians, or genera, are purely ideal or 
subjective, being the result of the act of combination by which we 
unite many similar individuals in one class, and give to them the 
same name. Knowledge is the perception of the connection and 
agreement, or of the disagreement and repugnancy of several ideas, 
viewed with reference to either of the four relations of identity or 
diversity, relation, coexistence, and real existence. Those are rational 
judgments, whose truth we can discover by the investigation and 
development of conceptions which arise from sensation and reflection, 
as, for example, that a God exists; judgments transcending reason are 
those whose truth or probability we cannot discover in this way, as, 
for example, that the dead will be raised. Judgments of the latter 
kind are the object of faith. Those judgments are contrary to reason, 
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which, involve a contradiction in themselves, or are incompatible with 
clear and distinct conceptions, as, for example, that there are more 
Gods than one ; such judgments can neither be revealed nor believed 
For the existence of God Locke adduces the cosmological argument. 
He regards the immateriality of the soul as probable, but the contrary 
as not inconceivable. His ethical principle is happiness. 

Under the influence of Locke’s principles Berkeley (1685-1783), 
asserting that only minds and their ideas (representations and voli- 
tions) exist, developed a form of Idealism or “ Phenomenalism ; 35 
Hartley and Priestley, on the contrary, founded a materialistic Psy- 
chology, with which they nevertheless succeeded in combining theo- 
logical convictions. Samuel Clarke — who defended Newtonian (and 
Lockian) doctrines in opposition to Leibnitz — the younger Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, and others contributed in various senses, and more or 
less under the influence of Locke’s doctrine, to the advancement of 
Moral Philosophy. 

Locke’s principal work, An Essay concerning Human Understanding , in four books, appeared first at 
London m 1690, then in 1094, 169T, 1700, 1705, etc , and m French, translated, with the co-operation of the 
author, from the fourth edition by Coste, Amst , 1700, 1729, etc ; 30th ed m English, London, 1856, again, 
Lond., 1860, in Latin, translated byBumdge, Load., 1701, etc., Latin translation by G H. Thiele, Lcips, 
1731 ; in Dutch, Amst, 1736 , in German, tianslated by H. E. Poley, Altenburg, 1757, translated by G A 
Tittel (extracts), Mannheim, 1791, by W G Tennemann (complete, together with an Essay on Empmoism in 
Philosophy), Leipsic, 1795-97 [Several editions of Locke’s essay have also been published in America, e g 
New York, 1825; Philadelphia, etc — Tr ] Locke’s u Thoughts on Education" appeared first in London m 
1693 [New York; Schermerhom, 1869— 2V*], in French, transl by Coste, Amst., 1705, etc , in German, 
transl. by Rudolphi, Brunswick, 1788 Posthumous Works , Lond , 1706 , (Euvres Diverses de Locke , 
Rotterdam, 1710; Amst, 1732 The Complete Works were published at London m 1714, 1722, etc, and a 
supplement to them, under the title . Collection of Several Pieces of J, Locke , London, 1720. Moie lecently 
Locke’s complete works have been published m 9 vols , London, 1853, and his philosophical woiks, edited by 
St, John, London, 1854 

Locke’s friend, Jean Le Clerc, wrote of Locke’s life in his Eloge Histonque m the sixth volume of his Biblio- 
thlque choisie (repi oduced m the first vol of the (Euvres Dwei ses de Lode , in Heumann’s Acta Philos VI , p 
975, et al ), his work bemg founded on facts furnished him by Locke, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Lady Masham 
A biography of Locke by Lord King was published at London m 1829 Numerous works were written m 
opposition to his doctrine, immediately after its publication, but its influence increased in Great Biitam, 
France, Holland, Germany, and elsewhere, till near the end of the eighteenth century The most impor- 
tant reply to the Essay concerning Human Understanding was Leibnitz’s extended critique, entitled 
Kouveaux essais sur Tentendement humain (see below, 117). Of the more recent works on Locke, the 
following may here be mentioned : Tagart, Locke's Writings and Philosophy , London, 1855 , Th E. Webb, 
The Intellectuahsm of Locke, London, 1858, Benj F. Smart, Thought and Language , an Essay having m 
view the revival, correction, and exclusive establishment of Locke's philosophy, Lond. 1855, J. Biown, 
Loclceand Sydenham , London and Edinburgh, 2d ed 1859, 3d ed. 1866 ; Victor Cousin, La Philos de Locke, 
4th ed , Pans, 1861 ; John Locke , Seme Verstandestheone imd seme Lehren itber Religion, Stoat nnd Erzie- 
hung, psychologisch dargestellt von Emanuel Schdrer, Leipsic, I860, Locke's Lehre von der menschl. 
Erkenntnm m VergleicTiung mit Leibnitz's Kntik derselben dargestellt von G Hartenstem (from the 4th 
vol. of the Philol Just, Cl der K Sdchs Ges der IFiss ), Leipsic, 1861, and now published also m Harten- 
stem’s Hist -philos Abhandlungen, Leipsic, 1870 , M. W Drobisch, Ueber L . den Vorldufer Kant's, m the 
Zeitschr. f. ex Ph , II 1, Leips 1861, pp 1-32 , E Fritsche, John Locke's Ansichten uber Emehung, Naum- 
buxg, 1866; S. Turbigho, Anahsi stonca delle filos. di Locke e di Leibniz, Turin, 1867, Riohaid Quabickei, 
Lockiiet Liebmin de cogiutione humance sententim {Biss Inaug .), Halle, 1868, Emil Strofczell, Zur Kntik de* 
kYkenntnisslehre von John Locke (Dm Berk), Berlin, I860 
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philosophy, was the most distinguished professor. Without holding Aristotle and the 
Scholastics, as also Plato and Plotinus, in low estimation, he yet found more complete 
satisfaction in Descartes ; but at a later period he borrowed more from the former. 
Leibnitz defended, in May, 1663, under the presidency of Jacob Thomasius, a disquisi- 
tion written by him on the principle of individuation {Be principio indimdui ), in which 
he had declared for the nominalistic doctrine. In the summer of 1663 he studied at 
Jena, devoting his attention especially to mathematics under Erhard Weigel. Toward 
the end of the year 1664 appeared at Leipsic his Specimen difficultatis in jure seu qaces- 
tiones philosophic® amceniores ex jure collect w, and in 1666 his Ars combinatorial. The 
degree of a doctor of law, which he sought to obtain at Leipsic in 1666, was denied 
him at that time on account of his youth ; in order not to give him the precedence 
before older suitors for the doctorate and for the right therewith connected to positions 
as assessors, he was put off for a later graduation ; but the degree was given him at 
Altdorf, where, on the 5th of November, 1066, he defended his thesis, entitled Be 
casibus perplexis in jure ; in this paper he demands that, where the positive laws are 
indefinite, decisions he made accordmg to the principles of natural justice. Having 
no inclination for the work of an academical instructor, which he might have entered 
upon at Altdorf, he sought in the next succeeding period farther to educate himself by 
intercourse with distinguished scholars and statesmen. In Nuremberg he came in 
contact with alchemists Of greatest importance for him was his association with 
Baron Johann Christian von Bomeburg, who up to the year 1664 had been first privy 
councillor (minister) of Johann Philipp, Elector of Mayence, and still possessed great 
influence. Leibnitz dedicated to the Elector the work (written by him during* the 
journey from Leipsic to Altdorf in 1666, and) entitled : Methodus nova discend ce docen- 
dmque jurisprudent^ cumsubjuncto catalogo desideratorum in jurisprudent^ Frank., 
1667. In the Catalogue Desideratorum he followed the lead of Bacon in the Be Aug- 
ments Scientiarum A treatise against Atheism, composed by Leibnitz in 1668, ap- 
peared under the title : Confessio natures contra atheistas, with Spizelras’ Epistola ad 
Ant. Eeiserum de eradicando atheimo , Augsburg, 1669. With Herm. Andreas Lasser, 
councillor at Mayence, Leibnitz labored in 1668 and ’69, for the improvement of the 
Corpus Juris. At the instance of Boineburg, Leibnitz prepared a new edition of 
Nizolius Be Yens Principiis et Vera JEatione philosophandi contra pseudo -philo sop hos 
(Parma, 1553, see above, § 3, p. 11), with notes and essays (in particular, a Biss, de 
stilo philosophico Marii NkoMi), which was printed at Frankfort in 1670 and in 1674. 
By Bomeburg, who, himself a Protestant convert to Catholicism, had been active at 
Borne as early as 1660 for a reunion of the Protestants with the Catholics, Leibnitz, 
during his stay at Mayence, had already been induced to favor the efforts for reunion, 
in which Boyas de Spmola ( ob . 1695) was especially zealous, but it was not till later 
that Leibnitz took an important part in them. At the wish of Boineburg, Leibnitz 
wrote in 1669 his Befensio Trinitatis per nova reperta logica contra epistolam Aricmi, in 
which he sought rather to refute the arguments of Wissowatius, the Socinian, than to 
develop a positive counter-proof. In the summer of 1670, L. became a councillor in 
the superior court of revision, the highest tribunal of the Electorate. In March, 1672 
he commenced a journey to Paris and London. He went to London in 1673, and 
returned in March of the same year to Paris, where he tarried until October, 1076, a 
part of the time as the tutor of Boineburg’s son. In the year 1676, while in Paris L. 
received from Duke Johann Friedrich von Braunschweig-Luneburg and Hanover an 
appointment as librarian at Hanover He journeyed from Paris by way of London and 
Amsterdam to Hanover, where in December, 1676, he entered upon the duties of his 
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office. Among- the scholars with whom his sojourn abroad brought Imn into commu- 
nication the most important weie, at Pans, Arnanld, the Cartesian , Huygens, the 
Dutch mathematician and physicist , Tschimhausen, the German mathematician and 
logician, through whom he became acquainted with some of the philosophical doc times 
of Spinoza, and — provided that Tsch did really communicate to him Newton’s letter 
of Dec. 10, 1072, to Collins concerning Banow’s method with tangents— with mathe- 
matical theorems of Newton relative to the calculus of Auctions ; and, at London, 
Oldenburg, secretary of the Academy of Sciences, also a friend of Spinoza, Boyle the 
chemist, and Collins the mathematician (whom he first saw, however, only in 1076). 
Through Oldenburg’s intervention Leibnitz also exchanged letters with Newton, who 
was then in Cambridge On the occasion of his passage through Holland, Leibnitz 
visited Spinoza, with whom he had already corresponded, m October, 1071, concerning 
an optical question. During Ms first residence at Pans, m the year 1072, Leibnitz 
laid before Louis XIY. his plan for the conquest of Egypt, whereby the power of 
France was to be increased, but at the same time the attention of Fiance was to be 
diverted from German affans, and also the power of the Turks, which was still by no 
means mconsidoiable, was to be broken A short sketch of this plan (which originated 
with Bomebuig) was sent to Paris towards the end of the year 1071, drawn up by 
Leibnitz, under the title : Specimen demonstratioms polities . de eo, quod Fran cm 
inters it iinprmenUavum sen de optimo consiUo , quod potentissimo Iiegi dan potest ; con - 
cluditur expeditio in IloUandiam Orient is sen JEgyptum (published by Onno Klopp iu 
his edition of the works of Leibnitz, 1st series, Yol II., p. 100 seq ) ; this was followed 
by L ’s principal work respecting this matter : De expeditions JEgyptiaca regi Francioi 
praponenda jmia dissertation and by the more concise presentation of the same views in 
the Consilium JEgyptiacum . (Of the 4 4 Justa Dissertatio ” the English ministry procured 
in 1799 a copy from Hanover, and an abstract of it was published in an English pam- 
phlet in 1803 ; of the Consilium JEJgyptiacum , the French General Mortier caused a 
copy to be given him at Hanover m 1803, and sent it to Paris, from which it was 
copied into Guhiauer’s u Fur maim in der Epochs wn 1672 ; ” parts of the larger memo- 
rial were published by Foucher de Careil in Yol Y. of his edition, but the whole was 
first published by Onno Klopp, m his ed of works of Leibnitz, in 1864) 

Newton had, in 1065 and 1068, been in possession of the “Arithmetic of Flux- 
ions,” discovered and so named by him, and had soon afterwards communicated it, in its 
fundamental features and in its application to the problem of tangents, to a few indi- 
viduals TMs he did partly through an opuscule written by him in 1671, and partly 
and especially through a letter to J Collins, dated Dec. 10, 1672. But he first pub- 
lished the theory in his Principia mathematica philosophies , which was finished in 1086, 
and appeared m print in 1G87. In the year 1G7G Leibnitz (perhaps not altogether inde- 
pendently of suggestions derived from Newton) had developed his 44 Differential calcu- 
lus,” which agreed in substance with Newton’s Calculus of Fluxions, but was more per- 
fect in form ; he published Ms discovery first in Nov. , 1684, in the 4 ‘Acta Evuditorum m 
a paper entitled Nova Methodus pro maximis et minimis. With Newton as well as with 
Leibnitz the problem was, substantially, to determine the limiting value to wMch the 
ratio of the increments of two variable quantities, of which the one is dependent on or is a 
44 function” of the other, constantly approaches, the smaller these increments become, and 
conversely (in the so-called 44 Integral Calculus”), when this limiting value is given, to 
conclude backwards to the nature of the dependence of the one quantity on the other. 
Newton termed the constantly changing quantities flowing ( fluentes ) quantities ; to the 
infinitesimal differences he gave the name of momenta (or 44 principia jamyam nascentia 
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finitarum magmtudinum ), and to the limiting values of tlie ratios of the variations 
( u j prima nascentlum propm'tio ”) the name of “ fluxions.” Leibnitz called the differ- 
ence of two successive values of a variable quantity, when these differences were con- 
ceived as infinitely small or vanishing (decreasing in infinitum ), differentials, and the 
limiting value, which the relation between the differences of the one quantity and those 
of the other constantly approaches, when these differences are infinitely small, the dif- 
ferential quotient. By a letter of Newton’s to Oldenburg, dated June 18th, 1676, 
Leibnitz learned that Newton had discovered a method of solving certain mathematical 
problems, and wrote, on the 27th of August in the same year, that he, too, had done 
the same thing; he then received, through a communication from Newton, dated Octo- 
ber 24th, more definite information respecting several analytical discoveries made by 
the latter, together with an intimation respecting the fluxional calculus through an 
anagram of the sentence : “ data aquatione quotcunque fiuentes quantitates invoUente 
fluxiones mvenire et vice versa” Leibmtz thereupon, in a letter to Newton dated June 
21st, 1677 (and sent through Oldenburg), communicated to him his method, not merely 
by intimation, but in detail, and remarked that this method might perhaps agree with 
that intimated by Newton (“ arUtror qua celare voluit Newtonus de tangmtibus ducen- 
dis , ab his non dbludere On the publication of his method in the Act. Erud 1684, 
Leibnitz did not mention this correspondence, but Newton, who had not replied to the 
last letter of Leibmtz, mentioned it m 1687 in a Scholium to Book II., Sect. II., Lem- 
ma II. (p 253 seq ; 2d ed., p 226 seq ), of his “ Principia ” (which, however, he sup- 
pressed in the thiid edition, of the year 1726, and replaced by another, relative to his 
letter to J Collins, of Dec. 10, 1672, because the first Scholion had been otherwise in- 
terpreted by Leibmtz than Newton wished it to be understood). He says m this scho- 
hon, that in reply to his communication of the fact that he was in possession of a 
method for determining Maxima and Minima, drawing tangents, etc. , even when the 
equations contained irrational expressions, Leibmtz answered that he had fallen upon a 
like method [one accomplishing the same results], and had communicated it to him, 
and that m fact it was but slightly different from his [Newton’s] . (When and how 
Leibmtz discovered his method, Newton here leaves undetermined. Leibnitz thought 
himself authorized in regarding the Scholium as containing a recognition of the inde- 
pendence of his own discovery, which interpretation Newton, at a later period, disal- 
lowed ) In the sequel there arose a controversy as to which first made the discovery, 
Newton or Leibmtz. The controversy was decided in favor of Newton by a committee 
appomted by the Eoyal Academy of Sciences, whose report was read on the 24th of 
April, 1713, and published m the same year. This decision was partly just, and partly 
unjust. It was just, in so far as the two methods are identical, smee Newton actually 
made his discovery before Leibnitz, while Leibmtz, not, perhaps, altogether indepen- 
dently of Newton, made the same discovery again after Newton, and only preceded him 
m giving the method to the public. But the decision was unjust, in so far as the 
methods are not identical, the method of Leibnitz being more perfect and finished 
than that of Newton; in particular, the terminology adopted by Leibnitz is more per- 
tinent to the subjects m hand and better adapted for use than Newton’s, while the 
most fruitful development of the fundamental idea of the method was discovered, not 
by Newton, but partly by Leibmtz, and partly by the brothers Jacob and Johann Bar- 
douilli (with especial reference to transcendent functions), who adopted Leibmtz’ 
method. (The germs of this idea were contained in the “method of exhaustion” 
employed by the ancients, in Cavallieri’s “Method of Indivisibilia ” [1635], in Fer- 
mat’s method for determining the maxima and minima of ordinates — which sufficed in 
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tRe case of rational expressions— in Wallis’ “ Arizhmetica Inflnitorum with the study 
of which Newton’s own investigations began, and m Barrow’s method with tangents;. 
Such, in substance, has been the judgment of Euler, Lagrange, Laplace, Biot, and 
ofcher mathematicians (cf , among other sources, the brief collection of their opinions 
m the appendix to the German translation of Brewster’s Life of Newton, Leipsic, 1833 
pp. 333-330) , Biot says : “ The Differential Calculus would still be a wonderful crea- 
tion, if we merely possessed the fiuxional calculus, in the form in which it is exposed 
in Newton's works.” (Cf Montucla, Gesch der Math. III. p. 109; C. J Gerhardt Die 
Entdcckung der Differ cntialrechnung , Halle, 1848, Die Entdcckung der hoheren Analysis, 
Halle, 1855 ; H Weissonbom, Die Prmcipien der hoheren Analysis, als hist -krit. Beitrag 
mr Gesch der Math , Halle, 1850 ; H Sloman, L ' s Anspruch auf die Erfindung der Dif- 
fer entiatecimung, Leipsic, 1857 ; the same in English, London, 1860.) To Leibnitz be- 
longs the glory of anmgemous and relatively independent discovery, subsequent to that 
of Newton, but to which his own earlier mvestigations respecting series of differences 
were also influential in leading him, and which conducted him to a form of the Infini- 
tesimal Calculus materially superior to that discovered by Newton But in casting on 
Newton the suspicion of plagiarism, he conducted the priority controversy (which m 
itself, mthe interest of historical truth, was necessaiy and unobjectionable), in the later 
period of that controversy, with means which scarcely admit of excuse. 

—At Hanover Leibnitz was charged with the supermtendence of the ducal library, 
and was commissioned to write the history of the family of the reigning prince ; sub- 
sequently (1091 seq.) he was also charged by Anton Ulrich of Braunschweig-Wolfen- 
buttel with the superintendence of the Wolfenbuttel Library. From 1678 on, he was, 
in his quality of ducal Jlofrath , and afterwards in that of privy councillor of justice, a 
member of the office of justice ( Kanzlei fur Justizsachen ), over which the Vice-Chan- 
cellor Ludolph Hugo presided. Commissioned by Duke Ernst August, who in 1679 
succeeded his brother Johann Friedrich in the government, Leibnitz, in a journey 
undertaken in the years 1687-90 through Germany and Italy (which led him in 1688 
to Vienna, and in 1689 to Rome), instituted researches relative to the history of the 
House of Braunschweig-Luneburg He published, among other t hin gs, the following 
compilations . Codex juris gentium diplomatics , with an appended Mantissa , 1693- 
1700, Accessiones Historic a, 1698, Scriptores rerum Brunsmcensium illustrationi inservi- 
entes , 1701-11, and he labored on the work (never fully completed, first published by 
Pertz) : Annales Brunsricenses. Leibnitz was also engaged in the transactions relative 
to the elevation of Hanover to the rank of an Electorate (1692). As their counsellor 
and friend Leibnitz was personally intimate with Dukes Johann Friedrich and 
Ernst August ; he was less so with the son and successor (in 1698) of Ernst August, 
Georg Ludwig, but more so with his mother {oh. 1714), the Princess Sophie (a 
daughter of Friedrich V. of the Palatinate and sister of the Princess Elizabeth, to 
whom Descartes dedicated his Brine. Ph.) ; her daughter Sophie Charlotte {oh. 1705), 
who revered in Leibnitz her teacher, entered with the fullest and for himself the most 
stimulating sympathy into his philosophico-theological speculations, even after her 
marriage (in 1684) with Frederick of Brandenburg (who became in 1688 Elector 
Frederick III , and in 1701 King Frederick I. of Prussia). Supported by her influ- 
ence, Leibnitz induced the latter to found (on the 11th of June, 1700) the Society of 
Sciences at Berlin (which afterwards, on the occasion of its being remodelled under 
Friedrich II. in 1744, was designated as the Academy of Sciences). (Cf. Christian 
Barth oliness, Ilistoire phibsophique de V academic de Prusse depuis Ldbn ., Pans, 1850- 
51 , Adolf Trendelenburg, Leibn. und die philos. Thatigkeit der Akademie im vorigrn 
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Juhrhundert (akad. Vortrag ), Berlin, 1852, Art VIII in the 2d vol. of Tr ’s Hist. 
Beitr. zur Philos.), Leibnitz also sought, but without immediate result, to found 
Academies at Dresden and Vienna. Nothing was accomplished by the efforts, which 
were zealously made in the last decennia of the 17th century, to brmg about a reunion 
of the Protestant and Catholic Churches, and in which, on the part of the Protestants, 
Leibnitz and Molanus, the Hanoverian theologian, and, on the part of the Catholics, 
Spinola, in the beginning, took part. Spmola employed in this connection, as a dog- 
matic basis, the “ Exposition de la Foif written by Bossuet in 1676; Leibnitz wrote 
(probably about the year 1686), with conciliatory intent, the u Sy sterna Theologieum ” 
(first published in 1819), attempting to present the doctrines of faith in a manner 
which Protestants as well as Catholics could accept. With reference to this subject, Leib- 
nitz corresponded (in 1691 and 1692) with Pehsson, the Huguenot converted to Catholi- 
cism, and with Bossuet, who sought for a reunion through the return of the Protestants 
to Catholicism, and repudiated the idea of it under any other form ; Bossuet’s refusal to 
treat the question, whether the Tridentine Council was an (Ecumenical Council, as an 
open question, frustrated the efforts of Leibnitz. In the years 1697-1706 Leibnitz took 
part in negotiations, which were carried on particularly between Hanover and Berlin, 
relative to a union of the Lutheran and Deformed confessions, but with little immediate 
result. The philosophical and theological doubts expressed by Bayle in his Bictionnaire 
and other works, concerning which Leibnitz had often conversed with Queen Sophie 
Charlotte, led Leibnitz to the publication, m 1710, of his Essais de Th'odic.e sur fa 
bonte de Bleu , la liberte de Vhomme et Vongme du mal, preceded by a Biscours de la con- 
formity de la fob avec la raison , directed against Bayle’s doctrine, that the teachings of 
raith were incompatible with those of reason. In the year 1711 Leibmtz met Peter 
the Great of Russia, at Torgau, as also again in 1712 at Carlsbad, and in 1716 at Pyx- 
mont and Herrenhausen. This monarch esteemed Leibnitz highly, appointed him a 
privy councillor of justice, and called upon him for advice concerning the best means for 
promoting the advancement of science and civilization in Russia. Leibnitz also ori- 
ginated the idea of founding an Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, which, how- 
ever, did not take place till after Peter’s death. Leibmtz lived m Vienna from 
December, 1712, till the end of August, 1714 On the 2d of January, 1712, he was 
appointed an Imperial Councillor, having still earlier (before 1692, perhaps in 1690) 
been elevated into the ranks of the nobility ; he is said also to have received the dig- 
nity of a baron of the empire. (Joseph Bergmann, Leibniz in Wien , in the Transac- 
tions of the Vienna Academy, phil -hut. Glass. XIII., 1854, pp. 40-61 ; L als ReicJis- 
hofrath und dessen Besoldung , ib XXVI , 1858, pp. 187-204.) In 1714, while residmg 
at Vienna, Leibnitz wrote for Prince Eugene of Savoy, in French, the summary of his 
system, which was first published after his death (first m German, by Kohler, with the 
title : L ’s Lehrsatze uber die Mbnadologie , etc., see above) Leibnitz returned to Han- 
over in September, 1714. He found the Elector Georg Ludwig no longer there, he 
having already gone to England, where he ascended the throne as George I. Leibmtz 
worked in 1715 and 1716 mainly on his Annales Brunsmcenses. In the same years 
Leibnitz became involved in a controversy (carried on by letter, through the agency of 
the Princess of Wales, Wilhelmme Charlotte of Ansbach, who held the Theodicee of 
Leibnitz m especial admiration) -with Clarke, a disciple of Newton and partly also of 
Locke, respecting the fundamental doctrmes of his philosophy, before the close 
of which he died, November 14, 1716. 

Leibnitz never developed his philosophical doctrine in complete systematic order ; a 
summary of it is given in the exposition of his monadology, which he prepared at the 
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request of Prince Eugene of Savoy. In his own mind it was only by a gradual devel- 
opment that his system assumed definite foim, and he likewise deemed it advisable, m 
those papers of his which were destined for publicity, to separate himself only gradu- 
ally, m ideas and teimmology, from the schools of philosophy then dominant, the Ax_s- 
totelian and the Cartesian. 

In a letter, of the year 1714, to Remand de Montmort (m Ei&man’s edition of the 
Philos Works, p. 701 seq ) Leibnitz relates the following concerning his philosophical 
development: u After I had left the lower school, I fell m with the modem philoso- 
phers, and I remember walking alone m a little piece of woods called the Rosenthal, ! 
near Leipsic, at the age of fifteen years, m order to deliberate with myself, whether I 
should adhere to the doctrine of substantial forms The doctrine of Mechanism won 
finally the upper hand with me and conducted mo to mathematics. But when I came 
to seek for the ultimate grounds of Mechanism and of the laws of motion, I burned 
back to metaphysics and the theory of entelecliies, and from the material to the for- 
mal, and at last I conceived, after having many times revised and farther developed 
my conceptions, that the monads or simple substances wore the only real substances, 
and that material things were merely phenomena, but phenomena having then good 
and proper foundation, and connected with each other.” (Cf. the letter to Thomas 
Bumet of May 8 (18), 1007, in Guhiauer (see above) I , Supplement, p. 29 u La plupurt 
de mes sentiments ont ite in fin ar reties aprkune deliberation de 20 ans” (hence from 
about 1000 to 1080), u car fai commence hen jeune d miditer et je n'avais pas encore 
15 a ns que je me promenais dcs journies entieres dans un bois pour prendre parti cn- 
tre Ar is tote et Democrite . Cependant j'ai change et rechange sur de nouvellcs lumieres , et 
ce n’est que depuis environ 12 ans ” (j. e., since about 1685) “ que je me trouve satis- 
faitA) 

Leibnitz says that he wholly despises only that whose object is pure deception, 
like the astrological art of divination, but that he finds even in the Lukian art some 
things worthy of respect and serviceable. Truth, he holds, is more widely possessed 
than is generally supposed ; the majority of sects are right in a groat part of their 
affirmations, but not m the most of their negations. Teleologists and Mechanists are 
both right m the positive part of their assertions ; for although mechanical laws are 
universal m them spheres of operation, they serve to realize ends It is possible, says 
Leibnitz, to remark a progress m philosophical knowledge. The Orientals had beautiful 
and sublime ideas of Deity. The Greeks added reasoning and, m general, the scientific 
form. The Church Fathers removed the evil which they found in the Greek philoso- 
phy ; while the Scholastics sought to make the true in it serviceable to Christianity. 
The philosophy of Descartes is, as it were, the ante-chamber of the truth , he per- 
ceived that in nature the quantum of force is constant ; had he also known that its aggre- 
gate direction remains unchanged, he would necessarily have been led to the system of 
pre-established harmony (< ap Erdm. p. 702, cf. pp. 183 and 108). Yet, adds Leibnitz 
modestly — in reply to a playful question, whether he himself thought to lead man out 
of the ante-chamber into the cabinet of nature — between the ante-chamber and the 
cabinet is situated the audience-chamber, and it will be sufficient if we obtain 
audience, without pretending to enter into the interior (“ sans pretendre depinetrer 
dans V inter iew\ Erdmann, XXXV. , p 123 ; similarly, though with a different turn, 
runs the well-known expression of Haller, which became the subject of Goethe’s 
persiflage: Ins Inner e dev Natur dringt kein erschaffner Qeist — a Xo created spirit 
penetrates into the interior of nature ”). 

In the “ Buputatio metaphysm de principio individui 11 Leibnitz affirms the nominal- 
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istic thesis : cmne ituUmlmim sua iota cvtitate uidmduatur , as the fust supporters of 
which he names Petius Aureolus, and Durandus (see Yol I., § 105, p. 4G5 seq ). Were 
Hie entiias iota not the principle of individuation, then this principle must either be a 
negation or a posilto , and m the latter ease either a physical part more especially deter- 
mining the essence, namely : existence, or a metaphysical part, more especially deter- 
mining the species, namely: the hcecceitas That the individualizing principle is a 
negation can, as Leibnitz rightly remarks, only be assumed on the ground of the realis- 
tic postulate that the universal has more of being than the singular ( universale magis 
esse ens , quam singulare). (In reality, the dictum of Spinoza : omnis determinate cst 
negatio, presupposes that being, m the most complete sense, is predicable of substance, 
which is the most universal thing ) Leibnitz, however, convinced that the mdidduum 
is an ens positimm , declares it impossible to conceive how it can be constituted by any- 
thing negative Negation cannot produce the individual marks (negatio non potest pro- 
ducers accidentia individualia) The opinion that existence is the principle of indivi- 
duality either agrees with the thesis, that the entitas is that principle (namely, when 
the distinction between essentia and cxistcntia is regaided as only a rational distinction, 
in which sense Leibnitz interprets the doctrine of Seherzer, his teacher), or it leads 
(namely, when the distinction is regaided as a real one) to the absurd supposition that 
existence is separable from essence, so that the latter must exist even after the re- 
moval of existence Leibmtz examines finally the hesccdtas , which Scotus (Sent., II., 
11, G, ct al ) affirmed as the principle in question, and to the defence of which the 
Scotists were accustomed to bind themselves by oath To the assertion, that the 
species is contracted ” mto the individual by the differentia indmdualis or hesccdtas , 
as the genus mto the species by the specific difference, Leibmtz opposes the nominalis- 
tic doctrine, that the genus is not contracted by anything into the species, nor the 
species mto the mdividnal, because genus and species are nothing outside of the intel- 
lect ; there exist in reality only individuals ; whatever exists is by its very existence 
individual — Among the contents of the Corollaries, appended by Leibnitz to his Dis- 
sertation, the psychological thesis is especially noticeable, in which he confesses his 
adhesion to the early Scholastic modification of the Aristotelian doctrine that the Nous 
alone, as a substance, is separable from the body, and to the doctrine that the sensi- 
tive and also (what Descartes denied) the vegetative soul belong to the same soul to 
which the thin kin g power belongs { Jwmmis solum una est amma , qua vegetativam et 
suisitecam virtuahter indudat). This doctrine had received the official sanction of the 
Catholic church — most distinctly at the Council of Yienne, m 1811 — but was rejected 
by many of the Nominalists Not uninteresting is also the philological thesis, by which 
it is held that the letters ascribed to Phalans are spurious 

In the philosophical works of the next succeeding period in the life of Leibnitz, the 
Disscriatio de Arte Gombinatoria , the Gonfessio Natures contra Atheistas (so entitled by 
Spizelius), the Epistola ad Jacobum Thomasium — which, together with the Miss de 
St do philosophico Nisolii , is prefixed to the edition of the work of Nizohus, entitled, JDe 
yens Principiis et Vera JRatione Phibsophandi — Leibmtz declares himself for the 
opinion, in which the reformers of philosophy, Bacon, Hobbes, Gassendi, Descartes, 
and others, in opposition to the Scholastics, all agreed, that the only attributes of 
bodies are magnitude, figure, and motion, and that they contain no occult qualities or 
forces, nor anything incapable of a purely mechanical explanation. Yet he refuses to 
be called for this reason a Cartesian ; he holds that the Aristotelian physics cont ains 
more truths than the Cartesian ; that what Aristotle teaches concer nin g matter, form, 
pr* ration, nature, place, infinity, time, and motion, is, for the most part, immovably 
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established ; that Aristotle was right in looking for the ultimate ground of all motion 
in the divine mind ; that the existence or non-existence of vacant space is uncertain ; 
that by the substantial form only the difference of the substance of one body from the 
substance of another body is to be understood ; and that Aristotle’s abstract statements 
respecting matter, form, and motion can be interpreted m a way which accords with 
modem teachings respecting bodies. Leibmtz approves in Nizolius his war on Scholas- 
ticism, which, owing to the lack of experience and of mathematical knowledge, was 
unable to comprehend nature, but censures his opposition to Aristotle himself as being 
carried too far, as also his extreme nominalistic doctrine, that the genus is only a col- 
lection of individuals — by which doctrine the possibility of scientific demonstration on 
the basis of universal propositions is destroyed, and only induction, as the mere colla- 
tion of similar experiences, is left remaining as an organon of method. 

The autographic manuscript, De Vita Beata , published by Eidmann, contains Car- 
tesian doctrines, taken especially from letters written by Descartes in the year 1645 to 
Princess Elizabeth of the Palatinate, concerning the moral philosophy of Seneca (see 
Trendelenburg, Hist Beitr. zur Philos II , 1855, Art 5, pp. 192-232). In Ethics, 
Leibmtz conceded to Descartes higher authority than m Physics. Yet it is doubtful 
whether and to what extent Leibnitz adopted the doctrines cited from Descartes, or 
whether he merely brought them together as Cartesian opinions (as in the case of his 
excerpts fiom Plato, Spmoza, and others). 

In the MedUationes de Gognitione Veritate et Ideis , which were published in 1684 in 
the Acta Eruditorum Lip&imdwm, Leibmtz presents modified Cartesian conceptions. 
Knowledge ( cognitio ) is either obscure or clear {vel obscura , vel clam) ; clear knowledge 
may be either confused or distinct {vel confusa , vel distincta) ) and distinct knowledge 
either inadequate or adequate {vel inadeequata , vel adeequata ), and also symbolic or 
intuitive ; knowledge which is adequate and also intuitive is the most perfect know- 
ledge. Leibnitz here defines these terms as follows : “A notion is obscure when it is 
impossible for us to recognize what it represents,— whence a proposition is obscure into 
which such a notion enters'; my knowledge is clear, therefore, when I have the means 
of recognizing what my notions represent. It is confused when I am unable— and dis- 
tinct when I am able— to enumerate separately the marks which suffice to distinguish < 
the thing represented from other thmgs, provided that the thing possess such marks j 
and elements into which the notion of it may be resolved ; — such enumeration is nom- ( 
mal definition ; — distinct knowledge of an indefinable notion is possible, when that 
notion is primitive or is its own mark. Knowledge is adequate when everything 
which enters into a distinct conception is agam distinctly known, or when the analysis 
is carried to the very end. When a notion has been rightly formed, we are not able to 
think all the elementary notions which enter into it at once ; but when this is possible, 
or in so far as it is possible, I term our knowledge intuitive.” Leibnitz makes an ap- 
plication of these definitions to the ontological argument for the existence of God, in 
its following (Cartesian) form : Whatever follows from the definition of anything can 
be predicated of this thing ; existence follows from the definition of God as the most 
perfect being, than whom no greater can he conceived {Ens perfectissimum vel quo 
magus cogitari non potest , for existence is a perfection) ; therefore, existence can be 
predicated of God.— He argues that it only follows that God exists provided that his 
existence be possible ; for the inference from definition presupposes that-dhe defini- 
tion is a u real ” definition, i. e., that it involves no contradiction; — the nominal defini- 
tion, namely, contains only the distinguishing marks, while the real definition estab- 
lishes the possibility of the thing defined ; this possibility is known a priori if <d] 
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the predicates are compatible with each other, L A, if a complete analysis discloses no 
contradiction between them. But no such contradiction is possible in the idea of God, 
because this idea includes only realities.* 

Leibnitz warns ag ains t the misuse of the Cartesian principle, that whatever we 
clearly and distinctly perceive concerning anything is true, and may be predicated 
concerning it (guidguid dare et distincte de re aliqua percipio, id est verurn seu de 
ea enunciabile) ; often that appears to us as clear and distinct, which is obscure and 
confused ; the principle in question is then only sufficient, when the criteria of clear- 
ness and distin ctness above laid down have been applied, and when the ideas mvolve no 
contradiction and the propositions have been made certain according to the rules of 
the ordinary (Aristotelian) logic, by exact observation and faultless demonstra- 
tion, f 

Leibnitz believed it possible to reduce all thinking to reckoning, and all correctness 
in the conduct of thought to correctness m reckoning, if there could be found for the 
simplest ideas and for the modes of combining them signs as adequate as those employed 
in mathematics, and, especially, as those introduced by Vieta in his method of represent- 
ing all numbers by letters (Vieta, In Artem Analyticam Isagoge seu Algebra, Nova, 1635, 
which contains, p. 8, the following affirmation ; logistice numerosa est, gum per numeros, 
spedosa , gum per species seu rerum formas exhibetur , utpote per cdphabetica dementa , see 
Trendelenburg, Hist. Beitr ., III., p. 6). This was the object of the plan — elaborated 
♦ by Leibnitz in his early years, defended by him in his later years, and which he mentions 
in many of his works and letters — of a Cha/racteristica Universalis ( Specieuse generate), 
which, however, remained a mere project. (What Leibnitz intended, to what extent, in 
particular , he followed George Dalgarn’s Ars signorum, vulgo character universalis et lingua 
philosophical, London, 1661, and also John Wilkins’ Essay toward a Beal Character and 
a Philosophical Language , London, 1668, how far his own numerous but sporadic and 
hesitating attempts conducted him, what was accomplished towards the partial execution 
of the project of Leibnitz — on the basis, however, of the Kantian doctrine of categories — 
by Ludwig Benedict Trede, the author of an anonymous work, published at Hamburg, 
m 1811, and entitled : “ Vorschldge zu einer nothwmdigen Sprachlehref all this is shown 

* But the categorical inference from definition takes not merely the possibility, but the reality of the 
object defined for granted , the definition only shows the necessity of our connecting the predicate with the 
subject, not that of supposing the subject to exist, and it leads, therefore, by itself to a hypothetical conclu- 
sion, which only then, when the reality and not merely the possibility of the subject has been otherwise de- 
monstrated, passes over into a categorical conclusion. Kant justly disputed the correctness of the Carte sian 
argument, together with that of the Leibmtzian addition to it. 

t Leibnitz correctly observes that the criterion of truth which is found in the clearness and distin ctness 
of our knowledge cannot be applied without great danger of self-deception, and that it must be reduced to 
that other criterion which is founded on the necessities of thought, which are controlled by the norms of logic. 
Yet here, too, he does not go far enough, since he expects from complete clearness, distinctness, and logical j 
correctness, complete and immediate agreement of the idea with the reality, or of thought with being, and does < 
not inquire whether and to what extent human knowledge contains elements of a subjective character, which 
all the clearness and logical correctness of thought directed solely to the Object can never remove, and which 
cannot be sepaiated from the objectively valid elements, but can only be known m their subjective character 
through thought directed to knowledge itself — a condition which Kant, at a later epoch, undertook to meet by 
Ms critique of the reason ; supposing the separation of the subjective from the objective elements effected, it 
would then remain to inquire, whether by the aid of it the question, how and what things are in themselves, 
is susceptible of a gradual, positive solution— which Kant held to be impossible— and m case the affirmative 
should prove true the criterion of clearness and logical correctness would acquire new significance and au- 
thority, not m a dogmatic sense, or as dispensing with criticism, but in a sense implying criticism as an antece- 
dent step. Cf. my Art. : Der Tdealzsmus, Bedhsmus, und Idealreahsmus , m the ZeiUchr* f PA., new senes, 
Voi 34, 1859, p. C3 seq. 
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by Trendelcnbuig in the paper above cited. Whatever of truth is contained m the fan* 
damental idea of this plan is realized m the signs of mathematics, chemistry, etc ) 

To the collection of public acts and treaties, published by Leibnitz at Hanover, in 
1093, and entitled, “ Goclcx juris gentium diplomaticus Leibnitz prefixed a number of 
definitions of ethical and juridical conceptions. The controverted question, whether 
there was such a thmg as disinterested love ( amor non mercenarius , ad or/mi uiilitatis 
rcspcctu separatus), he seeks to answer by the definition of love as delight m the happi- 
ness of others (arnare side d dig are est felicitate alteriws delectari), in which definition, on 
the one hand, the element of personal satisfaction is not lost sight of, and, on the other 
hand, the souice of this satisfaction is found m the happiness of others (which latter 
qualification is wanting in the definition of Spmoza : u Love is joy accompanied by the 
idea of its external cause.’ 1 ) Love is a passion which must he guided by reason, in 
older that justice may grow from it Leibnitz defines benevolence as the habit ( haU - 
tus) of loving or esteeming (a habit or ability, arising from the fiequent exercise 
of the faculty, hvvafxis, according to the Aristotelian terminology, see above, Yol I , § 
50). Chanty (cantas) is universal benevolence. Justice is the chanty of the wise, L 
e. , which follows the dictates of wisdom. The good man is he who loves all men, so 
far as reason permits ; justice is the virtue which controls this love Leibnitz distin- 
guishes three degrees of natural justice : strict justice (jus strictum ), in commutative 
justice ( justitia commutatwa ), equity, or love in the narrower sense of the word (ipqui- 
tas ml angustwrc vocis sensn car it as), in distributive justice (justitia disiributim ), and 
piety or probity ( pietas ml probitas) which is universal justice ( justitia unimrsalis). 
Commutative justice, says Leibnitz, following Aristotle (see above, Vol. I., § 50), re- 
spects only those differences among men which anse from commercial intercourse (qua 
ex ipso negotio nascuntur) , and considers men in other respects as equal to each other. 
Distributive justice takes the deserts of individuals into consideration, in order, accord- 
ing to the measure of the same, to determine the reward (or punishment) due. Strict 
justice may be enforced; it serves for the prevention of injurious acts and the mainte- 
nance of peace ; but equity or love, in distributive justice, aims also at the positive 
fuxthciance of happiness, though only of earthly happiness. Submission to the eternal 
laws of the divine monarchy is justice in the universal sense, in which (according to 
Aristotle) it includes all virtues m itself. Leibnitz attempts also (as he had also done 
in his Method of Jurisprudence) to reduce jus strictum,, , ceqmtas , and pietas to the three 
principles of justice expressed by the phrases : nemmem lender e, suum cuique tribuere , 
hoJieste vivere, or Injure no one, give to each his due, and live honestly. In this inter- 
pretation Leibnitz was controlled more by his own conception of justice than by that 
of the Roman jurists. 

The philosophical system of Leibnitz is founded on the fundamental belief, that the 
theologico-teleological and physico-mechanicai conceptions of the world should not 
exclude each other, but should be m all cases united. The particular phenomena of 
nature can and must be mechanically explained, hut we should not, at the same time, 
be unmindful of their designs, which Providence is able to accomplish by the very use 
of mechanical means ; the principles of physics and mechanics themselves depend on 
the direction of a supreme intelligence, and can only be explained when we take into 
consideration this intelligence ; the true principles of physics must be deduced f tom 
the divine perfections; thus must piety be combined with reason By way of illustra- 
tion, Leibnitz concludes from the divine wisdom, that order in the causes will be fol- 
lowed by order in the effects, and hence that continuous variations in the given 
conditions will be followed by continuous variations m whatever depends on those con- 
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ditions (He says, for example : Lorsque la difference de deux cas peut etre diminuee au 
dissents de touts grandeur donnee , in datis ou dans ce qui est pose, il faut qu'elle se pnisse 
trov/cer aussi diminuee au dessous de touts grandeur donnee dans ce qui en results.) This 
is the “law of continuity,” which Leibnitz first laid down in a letter to Bayle, m the 
Nouvdles de la Eepublique des Lett res, par Bayle , Amst. , 1687. Leibnitz admits that in 
“things composed” a slight variation sometimes produces a very great effect; hut 
affirms that this cannot he so in the case of principles or simple things, smce otherwise 
nature could not be the work of infinite wisdom. (Yet even in the field of mathe- 1 
xnaties it is possible for a quantity, which depends on a continuously variable one, in 
certain cases to vary discontinuously at particular times ) Between all the principal 
divisions of beings (e. g , between plants and animals), there must exist a continuous 
series of mteimediate beings, whereby the u connexion graduelle ” of species is secured 
“Everything goes by steps -in nature, and nothing by leaps; this law of change is 
a part of my law of continuity ” {Noun Ess , IV., 16, ed. Erdm. p. 392). 

The doctrine of monads (which term was not employed by Leibnitz before 1697, and 
was probably borrowed from Giordano Bruno) and of pre-established harmony was first 
communicated by Leibnitz to a number of individuals, m particular to Arnauld, in 
letters written in and after 1686, and most distinctly in one dated Venice, March 23, 
1690. It was made public in the different articles in the Journal des Savans and the 
Acta Ermhtorum Lipsiensium Already in a mathematical paper, which appeared in 
the Acta Erud. , 1686 ( Brevis demonstrate errons memorabilis Cartesn et aliorum circa 
legem natures , secundum quam wlunt a Deo eandem semper quantitatem moius con- 
servari ), and afterwards in the Specimen dynamicum pro admirandis natures legibus 
circa corporum vires et mutuas actiones detegendis et ad suas causas revocandis (published 
in 1695), Leibnitz had sought to demonstrate his assertion, that not, as Descartes 
taught, the quantity of motion, but rather the quantity of force— which is determined, 
not by the product of the mass and the velocity (m x v), but by that of the mass and the 
square of the velocity (m x v 2 ) — remains unchanged in the universe. From this Leibnitz 
concludes, that the nature of corporeal objects cannot consist in mere extension, as 
Descartes supposed, nor— as Leibnitz himself, with Gassendi and others, had at an 
earlier time believed, and in the letter to Jac. Thomasius in 1669 still affirmed— in 
extension and impenetrability alone, but that it involves also the power of action. The 
doctrine of mere passivity could easily lead to the (theological or anti-theological) opin- 
ion of Spinoza, that God is the only substance. (Of Leibn. Epist. de rebus philosophic^ 
ad Fred. Hoffmann, 1669, in Erdm.’s edition, p. 161 ; Pulchre notes, in mere passive 
nullam esse moms recipiendi retinendique 7iabilitatem , , et ademta rebus vi agendi , non 
posse eas a divina substantia distingui incidique in Spinosismum ) But on the other 
hand, in proportion as matter was regarded not as merely extended, but as endowed 
with force, i, e , in proportion as the Cartesian dualism between merely extended and 
merely thinking substance was removed, Spinoza’s (psychological and) fundamental 
conception of the substantial unity of body and soul was rendered plausible. Leibnitz 
would have been obliged, in this respect, to assent to Spinoza’s doctrine, if it had been 
possible for him to retain the belief that there exist extended substances. But he held 
that the divisibility of matter proved that it was an aggregate of substances ; that 
there can be no smallest indivisible bodies or atoms, because these must still be 
extended and would therefore be aggregates of substances ; that the real substances, 
of which bodies consist, are indivisible, cannot be generated, and are indestructible 
(that they exist only by creation, and perish only by annihilation, according as God 
'Rills their creation or annihilation) and in a certain respect similar to souls, which 
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Leibnitz likewise considers as indivisible substances. The indivisible, unextended sub- 
stances were termed by Leibnitz (from 1G97 on) monads He said : Spmoza would be 
right, if there were no monads (Lettre II. d Mr Bourguet , in Erdmann’s edition p, 
720 : Be la maniere queje definis perception et appetit, ilfaut que toutes les monades en 
soient douees Gar perception mi est la representation de la multitude dans le simple , et 
V appetit est la tendance d'une perception d une autre ; or ces deux choses sont dans toutes 
les monades, car autrement une monade rdaurait aucun rapport au reste des choses. Je 
ne sais comm,ent vous pouvez en Urer quelque 8 pinosisme; au contraire d est justement 
par ces monades que le Spinosisme est detruit. Car il y a auiant de substances veritable* 
et pour ainsi dire de miroirs vivans de Vunivers toujours subsistans ou d'univers concentres 
quid y a de monades , au lieu que , selon Bpinosa , il rty a qu'une smle substance. 11 aurait 
raison , sHl riy avait point de monades et alors tout , hors de Bieu , s&rait passager , etc.) 

In the paper entitled Bysteme nouveau de la nature {Journal des Savans , 1G95, in 
Erdmann’s ed. of the Philos. Works, XXXVI , p. 124) Leibnitz professes after long 
meditations finally to have convinced himself that it is impossible to find the grounds 
of a true unity in matter alone, or in that which is only passive, since there every- 
thing, in infinitum, is but a conglomeration of parts Since the composite exists there 
must also exist simple substances, which as true unities cannot be material, but only 
formal atoms, as it were “ metaphysical points” {Syst. nouv. de la nature, Op Ph., 
ed. Erdm , p. 12G), which are exact points, like mathematical points, but not, like the 
latter, mere “ modalites," but points possessing a real, independent existence {points de 
substance). (Leibnitz early taught that the soul was a simple substance, being led to 
that assumption by the Cartesian doctrine of the seat of the soul. In a letter to Duke 
Joh. Friedr. of Brunswick, dated May 21, 1671, he writes that the mind must be lo- 
cated at a place, where all the motions, which are impressed upon us by the objects of 
sensation, meet together, and hence at a single point ; if we assign to the mind a 
greater place we must ascribe to it partes extra partes, and it can therefore “not re- 
flect upon all its parts and actions, ” It was at a later epoch, however, probably first in 
1685, that Leibnitz advanced to the analysis of matter into simple substances, having 
the nature of mere points ) 

The true unities or simple substances must be defined by the aid of the conception 
of force (In teaching this Leibnitz followed partially Glisson — an English physician, 
and the author of a Tractatus de natura substantiae energetica seu de vita naturae, Lon- 
don, 1672, in which motion, instinct, and ideas are attributed to all substances — and 
English Platonists, such as More and Cudworth, the latter of whom assumed the exis- 
tence of a “plastic force ”). Active force {vis activa) is (as Leibnitz says in the paper, 
Be primes philosophies emendatione et de notione substantiae , in Act. Erud., 1694) inter- 
mediate between mere capacity of action and action itself ; the mere capacity needs to 
be positively stimulated from without, while active force needs only to have all hin- 
drances removed in order that an action may be produced, just as the tightened string of 
the bow needs only to be loosed in order that it may manifest its force. In the Prin- 
cipes de la nature et de la grace, fondSs en raison (written about 1714), in Erdmann’s 
ed., p. 714, Leibnitz defines substance as being which is capable of action {La substance 
est un etre capable d? action). Yet there is also in every finite monad a passive side, 
which Leibnitz calls materia pnma (in distinction from the aggregate or mass, called 
materia secunda) ; God alone is pure actuality {actus purus), free from all potentiality. 
Passivity manifests itself as force of resistance {antitypia), on which the impenetrabil- 
ity of the mass depends {Op. Ph , ed Erdm , pp 157, 678). If it is by the aid of the 
conception of force that we must conceive all substances, it follows, says Leibnitz m 
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the Syst Nouv , that they mast contain something analogous to feeling and appetite 
(qudque chose d'anabgique au sentiment et d VappUit) ; the notion of substances must 
be formed “ in imitation of the notion which we have of souls ” Every substance has 
perceptions and tendencies to new perceptions. Each carries in itself the law of the 
'continuation of the senes of its operations (i legem continuationis send suarum operatic 
nwn , Letter to Amauld, 1690, Erdmann, p 107). Every substance possesses a repre- 
sentative nature ; each one is a representative of the universe ; but in some substances 
this representation is more distinct than in others, and in each it is most distinct with 
reference to those things to which each is most nearly related, and less distinct with 
reference to other things (Prindpes de la nature et de la grdce , 3 seq., Erdmann, p. 714 
seq ). He who should know perfectly one monad would in it know the world, whose 
mirror { 'miroir ) it is ; the monad itself knows only that which it clearly represents. 
Every monad, therefore, represents the universe according to its peculiar point of view 
(selon son point de me ; les points mathematiques sent leur point de me , pour exprimer 
Vunicers). By this all monads and all complexes of monads are differentiated from 
one another; there are not in the universe two objects perfectly alike; things qualita- 
tively indistinguishable are absolutely identical ( pnndpium identitatis indiscemibHium , 
Monad , 9, et pass.). On this fact, that every monad from its stand-point reflects the 
universe, is founded the harmony established among all the monads from the beginning 
by God their creator (harmonia prcestabilita ). Each of them reflects clearly but the 
smallest part of the universe ; the greater part of it is reflected in representations 
[“perceptions”], which, though obscure, are really present and active (Says Leib- 
nitz* C'est ansd par les perceptions insensibles que fexplique cette admirable harmonie 
preetablie de Vdme et du corps et meme de toutes les monades ou substances simples , qui 
supplee d V influence insoutendble des uns sur les autres , Nouv. Ess., Erdm , p. 197 
seq.). 

Through the theory of monads the dissimilarity of nature, which, according to Des- 
cartes, subsisted between body and soul, was removed by the conception of an uninter- 
rupted scale of perceiving substances. This doctrine of Leibnitz occupies an interme- 
diate position between the dualism of Descartes and the monism of Spinoza. Says 
Leibnitz, supporting himself on the authority of the principle of continuity : There is 
an infinite number of degrees between any motion, however slight, and complete rest ; 
between hardness and absolute, completely unresisting fluidity; between God and 
nothing. So also there are innumerable degrees between any activity and pure pas- 
sivity. Consequently it is not reasonable to assume the existence of one active princi- 
ple, the universal spirit (soul of the world), and one passive principle, namely, matter 
( Considerations sur la doctrine tfun esprit universal, 1702, Opp. Ph ed Erdm , p. 182). 
The scale of beings descends from God, the primitive monad, down to the lowest monad 
( Epi&t. ad Bierlingium , 1711, Erdmann, p 678 ; cf. Pnndpes de la nature et de la grdce , 
4, Erdmann, p 714 seq.). Yet, notwithstanding this denial by him of dualism, Leibnitz 
does not teach that there is a natural mteiaction between different monads, and, in 
particular, between body and soul ; for the succession of perceptions in the soul cannot 
modify the mechanical movements of the body, nor can the latter interfere with or 
change the succession of perceptions. It is not possible, says Leibnitz (Syst. Nouv., 14, 
Erdm , p. 127) that the soul or any other true substance should receive anything from 
without, unless through the divine omnipotence. The monads, he says in another place 
(Monad., 7, Erdm., p.705), have no windows through which elements of any kind might 
enter or pass out. There is no influxus physicus between any created substances, hence 
not between the substance which is the soul and the substances which make up its 
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body. Further, the soul cannot exert an influence on the body, for the reason that in 
the universe, as in every system of substances acting only on each other and experien- 
cing only each other’s actions, not only the same amount of (living) force, but also the 
same quantity of progress m any particular direction is preserved unchanged (lex de 
consermnda quantitate directimis , see Erdmann’s ed , pp. 108, 183, 702) ; the soul can 
therefore not, as Descartes supposed, influence and modify the direction of the bodily 
motions. Descartes left the common opinion, that the soul exerts a natural influence 
on the body, undisturbed , a part of his disciples perceived that that influence was 
impossible, and framed the doctrine of Occasionalism, which came into acceptance 
especially through Malebranche ; but this doctrine makes miracles of the most common 
events, since it represents God as constantly interfering anew with the course of nature. 
It is the rather true that God from the beginning so created soul and body, and all 
other substances, that while each follows the law of its internal development (the 
above-mentioned lex continuaUoms send suarum operationum ) with perfect indepen- 
dence (spontaneite), each remains, at the same time, at every instant m complete 
agreement (confornute) with all the rest (hence that the soul, following the law of 
the association of ideas, has a painful sensation at the same instant m which the body is 
struck or wounded, and, conversely, that the arm, conforming to the law of mechanics, 
is extended at the same instant in which a particular desiie arises m the soul, etc ) 
The relation of this theory of pre-established harmony to the two other possible expla- 
nations of the correspondence between soul and body is illustrated by Leibnitz (in the 
Second Echdrcmement and Troisieme Edaircissement du nouveau Systime de la commu- 
nication des substances , Erdmann, p. 138 seq ) through the following comparison : A 
constant agreement between two clocks can be effected in either one of three ways, the 
first of which corresponds with the doctrine of a physical interaction between body and 
soul, the second with the doctrine of Occasionalism, and the third with the system of 
pre-established harmony. Either both clocks may be so connected with each other, 
through some sort of mechanism, that the motion of the one shall exert a determining 
influence on the motion of the other, or some one may be charged constantly to set the 
one so that it may agree with the other, or both may have been constructed in the 
beginning with such perfect exactness that their permanent agreement can be reckoned 
on without the interference of the rectifymg hand of the workman. — Since Leibnitz 
held the exertion of a physical influence by the soul on the body, or vice versd , to be 
impossible, it only remained for him to choose between the two last theories, and he 
decided in favor of the theory of a “ consentement preetabli ,” because he considered this 
way of securing agreement more natural and worthy of God than that of occasional 
interference. The absolute artist could only create perfect works, which do not need 
a constantly renewed rectification. 

The soul may be called the governing monad or the substantial centre of the body, 
or the substance which acts on the monads of the body, in so far as it is true that the 
latter have been accommodated to it, and its state furnishes a reason for the changes m 
the body (Syst Horn , 17, Erdmann, p 128). Every monad which is a soul is enveloped 
in an organic body, which it never loses in all its parts. (But that the soul cm partially 
lose its body, and that the elements of the body are subject to constant material change 
[Monad. , 71], while every monad is absolutely simple, is sufficient evidence of the com- 
plete untenableness of the attempt to identify the distinction between soul and body — 
which latter, according to Leibnitz, as an aggregate of substances, is a complex of 
monads [or une masse composee par une infinite d'aulres monades qui constituent le corps 
propre de cette monade centrale ; Principes de la nature et de la grdee , 3, Erdrn., p. 714] 
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— -with the distinction between activity and passivity in the same monad and to mter- 
piet the pie-established harmony accordingly.) 

There exists nothmg besides monads and phenomena, which are perceptions in 
monads All extension belongs only to the phenomenal ; matter, with its continuous 
'extension, exists only in the confused apprehension of the senses. This matter is 
merely a well-founded phenomenon” (phenomenon bene f undatum), u a regulated 
and an exact phenomenon, which does not deceive him who is careful to observe the 
abstract rules of the reason ” Space is the order of possible co-existing phenomena ; 
time is the order of successions (Erdmann’s ed., pp ISO, 745 seq., 752 et al ). That 
which is real in extension consists only of the ground of the order and regulated suc- 
cession of phenomena, which ground cannot be visibly perceived, but only conceived 
by the intellect Leibmtz disputes the doctrine (maintained, among others, by New- 
ton) that space is a real and absolute existence (“ un etre reel et db&olu ”), and also 
attacks Newton’s theory of attraction (in Eidmaun’s edition, p. 732). 

The union of simple substances to form an organism is a unio recdis , and forms m 
some sense a compound substance, the simple substances bemg joined, as if by a a sub- 
stantial bond,” m one whole 

Eiom the monadic and spiritual nature of the soul Leibnitz infers its indestructibil- 
ity and immortality (Syst. nouv. , Erdmann, p. 128 : u Tout esprit etant cormne m monde 
apart, sujflmnt d lui-memc, independant detoute autre creature, enveloppant Vinfini, expri- 
maat Vimivcrs , est aussi durable, anssi subsistant etaussi absolu que V mixers meme des 
creatu res ”) From the impossibility of explaining the actual agreement between soul and 
body by the hypothesis of physical influence, he deduces the necessity of supposing 
that God exists as the common cause of all finite substances (^ car ce parfait accmxl de 
taut de substances qui idont point de communication ensemble , ne saurait venir que de la 
cause commune ” Syst nouv , 1695, m Erdmann’s edition, p. 128). Perhaps Leibnitz, 
when, m the year 1071, he wrote to Duke Johann Heinrich of Brunswick, of u the ulti- 
mate reason of things or the universal harmony, £ e., God,” did not conceive God as the 
author of the harmony, but as the harmony itself ; still this expression may perhaps 
be interpreted in the same sense m which a similar expression is employed by Leibmtz 
in the Trine dela nett, et de la grace (Erd. , p 716), where he says: u Oette dernier e 
i itison des choses est appelee Thcu, v and yet recognizes God as bemg an u absolute, sim- 
ple substance.” But in the later period of his philosophizmg he taught, without' hesi^ 
tation or wavering, that God, the primitive substance, had so regulated every monad 
that each constantly reflected from its stand-point the universe, and that God thus pro- 
duced the universal harmony {N, ouv. Ess , iv , § 11). God, says Leibmtz (Monad., 47, 
Erdmann, p 708), is the primitive unity or the original simple substance, the Monas 
pnmUiva {EpU ad Bierlingium, 1711, Eidm., p. 678; “la monade primitive,” Lettred. 
icmond de Montmort, 1715, Erdm., p. 735), whose productions are all created or deriv- 
ative monads, all of which (as Leibmtz, not indeed without infringing somewhat upon 
his postulate of the indivisibility of the monads, teaches) arise from the primitive monad 
“ „ consta ^ radiations (which yet are dynamic divisions ; par des figurations cm- 

t mates ac la Dmmte de moment d moment, borneespar la receptivity de la creature d 
aque et est emntiel d'Ure limit! e). God has an adequate knowledge of all thino-s 
smee e is the source of all. He is, as it were, an omnipresent centre ( comme centre 
partout, mats sa circonference est nude part)- all things are immediately present to 
im nothing is far from him. Those monads which are spirits have, beyond the 
■Knowledge winch belongs to the others, the knowledge of God, and participate, in a 
measure, in God’s creative power. God governs nature as its architect, the world of 
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spirits as their monarch ; between the kingdoms of nature and grace there subsists a 
pre-determmed harmony (Principes de la nature et de la grace , 18-15, Erdm , p. 717). 

On the principle of the harmony between the kingdoms of nature and grace is 
based Leibnitz’s Theodiccea ( TJieodicee ), or vindication of God in view of the evil m the 
world. The world, as the work of God, must be the best among all possible worlds; 
for were a better world possible than that one which actually exists, God’s wisdom 
must have known, His goodness must have willed, and His omnipotence must have 
created it. The evil in the world lesults necessarily from the very existence of the 
world If there was to be a world, it was necessary that it should consist of finite 
beings ; this is the justification of finiteness, or limitation and liability to suffering, 
which may be called the metaphysical evil. Physical evil or pain is salutary as punish- 
ment, or means of tuition. As to moral evil or wrong, God could not remove them 
without removing the power of self-determination, and, therewith, the possibility of 
morality itself , freedom, not as exemption from law, but as the power of deciding for 
one’s self according to known law, belongs to the essence of the human spirit. The 
course of nature is so ordered by God as in all cases to accord with the highest inter- 
ests of the soul ; and it is in this that the harmony between the kingdoms of nature 
and grace consists. 

. The substance of the objections advanced in the Pfoureaux essais but Ventendement 
(written in 1704, but first published in 1705) against Locke’s Essay concerning Human 
Understanding (which latter work he yet recognizes as U un des plus beaux et des plus 
estimes ouvrages de ce temps ”) is indicated by Leibnitz himself (in a letter to Bierlmg) 
in the folio wmg manner : “In Locke’s work certain special truths are not badly set 
forth ; but in regard to the main question he errs far from the right doctrine, and he 
has not perceived the nature of the mind and of truth. If he had rightly weighed the 
difference between necessary truths, or those which are known by demonstration, and 
those truths which we arrive at, up to a certain measure, by induction, he would have 
perceived that the necessary truths can only be demonstrated from the principles im- 
planted in the mind, the so-called innate ideas, because the senses teach, indeed, what 
takes place, but not what necessarily takes place. He has also not observed that the 
ideas of being, substance, identity, the true, the good are innate in the mind, for the 
reason that the mind itself is inn ate in itself, and in itself embraces all these ideas. 
Pfihil est in intellectu , quod non fueidt in sensu, nisi ipse inteUectusP * Cf. for details 

* Yet since Locke assumed, in addition to sensation, reflection, or the consciousness which the mind has 
of its own operations, as a source of ideas, and since, on the other hand, Leibnitz represents the innate ideas 
not as conscious notions, but only as “slumbering notions” or “ idees inn§es," which axe consequently not 
“known ” ( u connues"), the contrast between their doctrines is less than would appear from the words they 
employ. If the mind is able to apprehend the ideas of being or substance, because it is itself a being, a sub- 
stance, then it is not this idea as such, not even when conceived as an unconscious idea, that is innate, hut 
only that frorT* which this idea may be formed *, if it has the capacity for truth and goodness, and is able by 
reflection on its own acquired truth and goodness to form these ideas, then it does not obtain them wi ou 
“reflection," and all that is true in the Leibmtzian theory is that the possibility of that development, 
which leads to these ideas, is conditioned upon an activity immanent in the soul, and that therefore the com- 
parison of the soul to a tabula rasa is inappropriate AH notions are formed through the co-operation oi 
external and internal factors ; Locke laid emphasis on the former, Leibnitz on the latter. To mterpre 0 
“capacity” for conscious ideas as synonymous with the actual presence of these ideas in the mind as uncon- 
scious notions, so that the development of the same shall consist only in raising them gradually to clear con 
sciousness, is to substitute for the actual process of development an imaginary one, in which the co-operation 
of the external factor is ignored. The world of external reality, which affects our senses, is, not less than the 
mind itself, a thing of order, shaped according to immanent laws, and not a conglomeration of things acci- 
dental ; hence also our experience, as determined by the action of the external world upon us, is not a chaotic 
mass, into which the mind must first, horn its own resources, introduce order by following “innate ideas,” 
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the paper by G Hartenstem, cited above (§ 116, p. 80) Locke's Lehre von der menschli - 
cken Erkenntmss in Vergleichung mit Leibnitz's Kntik dersclben, in Yol IV., No II., of the 
Abh. du % philologmli-lustorischen Glasse der K Sachs. Gesellschaft der TOs , Leipsic, 1861. 

Leibnitz designates, as principles of reasoning, the principle of identity and contra- 
diction and the principle of sufficient reason. (Monadol. , 31, 32, in Erdmann’s edi- 
tion, p 707 . Nos raisonncmens sont fondes sur deux grands principes , celui de la 
contradiction , en vertu duquel nous jug eons faux ce qui en envelope et vrai ce qui est 
oppose ou oontmdictoire aufaux , et celui de la raison suffisante , en vertu duquel nous con- 
suLrons qu'aucun fait ne saurait se trouver vrai ou exist ant, aucune inonciation veritable , 
sans qu'il y ait une raison suffisante pourquoi il en soit ainsi et non pas autrement, 
quoique ces raisons le plus souvent ne puissent point nous etre connues ) Ah necessary 
truths are treated by Leibnitz as resting on the principle of contradiction, and ah contin- 
gent truths or truths of fact as lestmg on the principle of sufficient reason ; the former, 
among which Leibnitz reckons, in particular, the truths of mathematics, can be reached 
by an analysis of ideas and principles, continued until the primitive ideas and princi- 
ples are arrived at. (In opposition to this doctrine Kant called all mathematical truths 
synthetic judgments dpriai'i. Many Leibmtzians attempted to deduce the principle 
of sufficient reason from the principle of contradiction.) 

Leibnitz exerted an influence on the religion and general culture of the eighteenth 
century, chiefly through his attempted demonstration of the agreement of reason with 
faith (in the Theodicee ), the immediate occasion of which was Bayle’s extreme develop 
ment of the early Protestant principle of their contradiction, and which, m view of 
the extension and deepening of scientific, rational knowledge in the fields of natural 
science and history, appeared as a pressing need of the times. In the measure in 
which his principle was accepted, the violence of the antagonism between Catholics 
and Protestants, on the one hand, was diminished, while, however, on the other hand, 
the importance of all revealed doctrines (although Leibnitz himself held fast to their 
truth, and exerted himself m particular to combat Socmian objections ag am st the doc- 
trines of the Trinity) was estimated less highly m comparison with the truths cognisa- 
ble by the reason alone ; in this latter direction the actors m the so-called period of 
u enlightenment " went far beyond the intention of Leibnitz The Leibmtzo-Wolfian 
philosophy opened the way for the theological nationalism, which was afterwards more 
fully developed m the school of Kant. 

Although the philosophical efforts of Leibnitz were directed pre-eminently towards 
the union of the theological and cosmological conceptions, the derivation of the world 
from God and its explanation by natural laws, yet a real harmony of the two elements 
was not attained The theory of pre-established harmony permits only in appearance 
a conception of the world which accords with natural law, when it represents each 
monad as reflecting from its stand-point the universe ; a real admission of the con- 
formity of nature to law would involve the admission of a causal nexus. How God is 
able to determine the monads remains obscure The diversity of the stand-points of 
the monads must either be of the same kind with that of the positions of points in 
sensible space, or not. If not, then the nature of this diversity is left altogether un.de- 

which, according to Leibiutz, rnn through the soul like the veins in a block of marble (or, as Kant pretends, 
by following <1 pnon forms) , that regular order of the real world, in which the necessity of particular facts 
finds its reason, contains in itself the signs by which its own nature and reality can be known. Isolated ex- 
periences, it is true, do not lead to this result, but the combination of experiences according to logical norms 
—which latter are very essentially different from purely subjective elements of knowledge — does Cf. below 
notes to § 122 [cf. T E Webb, IntellectuaMm o/Lorke.] 
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termined ; the development of the doctrine of monads, which almost constantly pre- 
supposes the analogy of spatial relations, is by the general principle, that no such rela- 
tions are predicable of the monads, not only made completely incapable of representation 
to the imagination, but loses all its clearness for thought — The Leibnxtzian doctrine of 
space remains, therefore, scarcely essentially distinguished from that of Kant, according 
to which space is a mere subjective foirn of intuition (cf Kant’s own interpretation of 
L ’s doctrine of space, m Metaph. Anfangsgrunde dev Natunoiss , II llauptstuck , 
Lehr sate JF, Anm 2, where the cider of simple beings corresponding with the spatial 
order is explained as belonging to a u merely intelligible and to us unknown world”). 
Further, it involves — as Kant has shown — as a logical consequence the doctrme that 
the forms of thought are purely subjective, while on the other hand it is open to the 
same objections which proved the Subjectivism of Kant untenable, and led Herbart, in 
particular, to the construction of a new system of u Realism.” But if the places or 
stand-points of the monads are of a spatial nature (and that they must be such, the 
mathematical determmateness of the laws of mechanics especially forces us to assume 
which laws undeniably point beyond the Subject to the transcendental objects on 
which the sensible intuitions of the Subject depend ; to this interpretation point also 
Leibnitz’ definition of the points de me as mathematical points within organized 
masses, and his affirmation that the magnitude of the effect depends on the distance, 
Pnnoipes de la nature et de la grace , Erdm., p. 714), if this alternative, then, be 
accepted, then (with Herbart) an intelligible space must be distinguished fiom the 
phenomenal spaoe, but conceived as similar to it. This, however, is not the doctrme 
of Leibnitz, who expressly restricts all spatial relations to phenomena, and denies that 
they belong to the monads ; if they did belong to the monads, then at least the theo- 
logical side of the Leibnitzian doctrine, the doctrine of the omnipresence of God, of 
his non-confinement to any particular point, of his equally near relation to all finite 
monads, would be endangered. The punctual simplicity of the monads is incompatible 
with the multiplicity of perceptions in them, assumed m order to exclude external 
influences. Bayle called attention to this. But give up this simplicity, and the first 
consequence is the restoration of Spinozism; Herbart, in order to rescue the doc- 
trine of punctual simplicity (whose possibility, for the rest, is also doubtful in itself, 
since the point exists only as limit and is vested with an independent character only in 
abstraction), advanced to the consequence, that the monads were simple in quality, 
whereby not only the doctrme of pre-estabhshed harmony, but also the development of 
a speculative theology of any kind is made impossible. Kantism, the renewed Spi- 
nozism (Schellingism), and Herbartism lay conjomed and undeveloped in the doctrine 
of Leibnitz; a real reconciliation of these opposmg elements was not effected by 
Leibnitzi 

The next problem, however, was not the refutation, but the systematization of the 
Leibnitzian conceptions. This work was undertaken with decided talent, indefatigable 
industry, and very considerable result by Christian "Wolff, so that nearly all disciples of 
Leibnitz in Germany stood also under his influence, and the school was and is still 
commonly designated as the Leibnitzo-W olffian Still, side by side with the Leibnitzian 
doctrine, which had, for the most part, adopted all that was tenable m the Cartesian 
and Aristotelian philosophies, went other tendencies of thought, especially that of 
Locke ; some other thinkers contemporaneous with Leibnitz, such as Puffendorf, the 
professor of law, Tschimhausen, the logician, and others, asserted a more or less con- 
siderable authority in particular departments of philosophy. 

A German predecessor of Leibnitz in the effort to reform philosophy was Joachim 
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Jungius (1587-1657), an excellent mathematician and investigates in natural science, 
who ( in agreement with Plato) laid special stress on the importance of mathematical 
discipline as preparatory to sound philosophizing. He was the author of the Logica 
IXamburgcmk , Hamb , 1G38 and 1681. On him cf. G E Gnhraner, J J. unci sein 
Zap liter, nebst G utile's Fragm . uber Jungius , Stuttg and Tub , 1850 

The skeptical view of human knowledge expressed by Agnppa of Nettesheim in his 
Be I/ieertituduie et Vanitate Scientiarum (Cologne, 1527), and represented in the seven- 
teenth century by Joseph Glanvill in England, and by Le Vayer and others in Prance, 
was reasserted by Hieronymus Himhaym (died at Prague m 1679) in his work, Be 
typho generis hnmani sive sdentia/rum humanarum mam ao ventoso tumore , written in 
the interest of the belief in revelation and of asceticism. Yet he was no enemy of 
scientific studies. Karl Sigm Barach has written of him in H. H , ein Beitrag zur 
Oe^eli dev pJiilos. -tk eologischen Gultur im 17. Jahrhundert , Vienna, 1864. 

Mysticism was renewed by Angelus Silesius (Johann Scheffler, 1624-77), among 
others, in poetic form (God has need of man, as man needs God, for the development 
of his essence). Cf Franz Kern, Joh Scheffler' 1 s cherubinischer Wander smarm, Leips., 
1866 , m this book the near relation of Scheffler to Eckhart is pointed ont. 

Walther von Tschirnhansen (1651-1708), a mathematician, physicist, and logician, 
who educated himself especially by the study of the works of Descartes and Spinoza, 
and also by personal intercourse and correspondence with the latter, and who entered 
at an early age into personal relations with Leibmtz, treated of logic as the art of 
invention m his Midland mentis sice artis inveniendi prcecepta generalia , Amst., 1687, 
Leips , 1695, etc 

Samuel von Puffendorf (1632-94) distinguished himself by his work, Be Statu Beip. 
Germanicce (1667, etc), on the public law of Germany (for the author’s name, the 
assumed name, Severinus a Monzambano, was substituted on the title-page), and by 
the works, Be Jure Natures et Gentium (Lond , 1672; Frankf., 1684, etc ), Be Officio 
Uommis et Cms (Lond , 1673, etc.), on natural law and ethics. Puffendorf borrows 
from Grotius the principle of sociality, from Hobbes that of individual interest, and 
combines both nr the proposition, that sociality is for the interest of each individual. 
The principal merit of Puffendorf’s presentation consists in his systematic arrangement 
of the doctrines of natural law. 

Christian Thomasius (1655-1728) follows substantially Puffendorf in his Tnstitutiomim 
jurisprudents divince libri tres , in quibiis fundamenta juris not secundum hypotheses 
ill Pufcncbrjii perspicue demon strantur, Frankf and Leips , 1688; 7 ed., 1730. He is 
more original m the Fundamenta juris natures et gentium, ex sensu communi dedueta , in 
quibus seccrnuntur prindpia honesti , justi ac deeori , Hall , 1705, etc , in which he de- 
scribes th Qjustum, decorum , and honestum as three degrees of conduct conformed to 
wisdom, and lays down as the principle for the justum * “ Do not to others what thou 
wouldst not that others should do to thee ” (quod tibi non vis fieri, alt&ri nefeceris ) ; for 
the decorum : “ As thou wouldst that others should do to thee, do thou even so to them ” 
(quod vis ut aln tibi facia nt, tu et ipsis facias ) ; and for the honestum : u As thou wouldst 
that others should do to themselves, do also thou thyself” (quod vis ut alii sibifadant , 
tu et ipse facias). To secure the performance of the duties required by justice, force 
maybe employed.— Tschimhausen’s Medidna Mentis, although combated by Thomasius, 
yet exercised an influence on the philosophy of the latter. Cf. Luden, Ghr Thomasius 
nach semen SchicksaXen und Schnften , Berlin, 1805. 

Hemr. v. Cocceji (1644-1719) and his son, Samuel v. Cocceji (1679-1755) applied 
natural law to international and civil law. Cf. Trendelenburg, Fr. d. Gr . u. sein 
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GrossJianzler 8am von Gocoeji m the Transactions of the Acad for the year 1863 
Berlin, 1864, pp 1-74 , Heinr Degenkolb, in the third edition of Rotteck and Welcker’s 
Staatslexicon , on the influence of Wolff’s doctiine of natural right on our common law, 
m the article on the common law of Prussia. 

In the field of the philosophy of law and history, Giovanni Battista Yico, the Nea- 
politan (1068-1744), among the younger contemporaries of Leibnitz, distinguished 
himself lie wrote : De antiquissima Italm'um sapientia , Nap , 1710, De uno umversi 
juris primipio etfine uno , Nap , 1720 , Liber alter , qui est de constants jurisprudentis , 
ib , 1721 ; Pnnnpj di una scienm nuoca dHntorno alia commune natura delle nazirni, 
Naples, 1725, 1730, 1744; the same in German, translated by W. E Weber, Leips 
1822 A complete edition of his works was published at Naples, in 1835. More re- 
cently his Scntti Liediti have been published by G del Giudice, Naples, 1862. 

Christian Wolff (the name is also not seldom written with one f, especially in the 
Latinized form) was bom m 1679 at Breslau Fiom 1707 to 1723 he was a professor at 
Halle, and when driven away fiom there, assumed a similar position at Marburg. In 
1740 he was recalled by Frederick II to Halle, where he died in 1754 Wolff, by his 
systematization of philosophy, rendered it a very considerable service in the matter of 
scientific form and of thorough, didactic exposition, although that service was d im in 
l&hed by his excessive and pedantic employment of the mathematical method, and by 
an insipid breadth of exposition. He appropriated the conceptions of Leibnitz, and, 
following Leibnitz’ own example, sought to combine them with the Aristotelian doc- 
tune, which until then had prevailed in the schools ; he supported them m part by new 
arguments, but he also partially modified them, and brought them, by leaving out some 
of L ’ s more venturesome hypotheses, into nearer agreement with the ordinary concep- 
tions of things In particular, he denied perception to all monads which were not souls, 
accepted the doctrine of pre-established harmony only as a permissible hypothesis, and 
would not, exclude the possibility of the natural iuteraction of soul and body. He held 
fast to the Optimism and Determinism of Leibnitz He sought to reduce the principle 
of sufficient reason to the principle of contradiction, which alone (in agreement with 
Aristotle and with the earlier view of Leibnitz himself) he admitted as an absolutely 
fundamental principle of demonstration Wolff divides metaphysics into ontology, 
rational psychology, cosmology, and theology ; ontology treats of the existent m general, 
xational psychology of the soul as a simple, non-extended substance, cosmology of the 
woild as a whole, and rational theology of the existence and attributes of God “ Prac- 
tical philosophy ” is divided by Wolff (in agreement with the Aristotelians) into Ethics, 
(Economics, and Politics His moral principle is the idea of perfection To labor for 
our own perfection and that of others is the law of our rational nature. Wolff’s German 
and (mostly later and fuller) Latin woiks treat of all the branches of philosophy (with 
the exception of aesthetics, which was fiist developed by Wolff’s pupil, Baumgarten). 

Johann Joachim Lange (1670-1744), who was the cause of Wolff’s expulsion froit 
Halle, sought in the works * Causa Lei et religioms naturalis adversus atheismum (Hal. , 
1723), Modesta disquisitio nou phibs, syst. de Deo, mundo etJiomine et pmsertim harmonia 
commercM inter animam et corpus prcestabiUta (Hal., 1723), etc., to demonstrate the 
Spinozistic and atheistic character of the Wolffian doctrine and the danger with which 
it was fraught for religion; he took especial offence at the doctrine of Determinism 
taught by Wolff. 

Andreas Rudiger (1073-1731), a scholar of Christian Thomasius, and an eclectic in 
philosophy, combated the Leihnitzian doctrine of the pre-established harmony between 
the body and the soul, maintaining the theory of physical influence, and asserting the 
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extended nature of the soul and the sensible origin of all ideas. Andr. Rudigeri disp* 
de eo, quod omnes ideas oriantur a semione , Leips , 1704 ; De sensu mri et falsi , Hal , 
1709, Leips., 1722; Philos, synthctica, Hal , 1707, etc , Physica dmna, recta via ad 
utramque hominis felicitatem tendons , Frankf -on-the-M., 1716; Philos pragmatic a, 
Leips , 1728 ; Wolfcns Meinung von dam Wesen der Socle und Rudigers Gegerierinner- 
ung , Leips., 1727 

An indirect pupil of Rudiger (won over to Ms doctrines by Ad Friedr Hoffmann, 
one of R ’s hearers) was Christian August Ciusius (1712-1773), the most influential 
opponent of Wolffiamsm, who opposed especially the doctrines of optimism and deter- 
minism, and based ethics on the will of God as a lawgiver. His works are the follow- 
ing . Anweisung , vernunftig zu leben, Leips , 1744 ; Gewissheit und Zuverlassigkeit der 
menschl Erhenntniss , Leips , 1747, etc WithCrusius agrees, in many respects, the Eclec- 
tic, Danes (1714-1772), who wrote Elemen metaph ., Jen , 1743-44; Philos. JSfebenstun - 
den, Jen , 1749-33; Erste Grunde der philos Sittenlehre , Jen , 1750; Via ad veritatem, 
Jen , 1755 

Among the opponents of the Leibnitz- Wolffian doctrine belongs also Jean Pierre de 
Crousaz (1063-1748), who wrote a Logic (published in French, Amst., 1712, in Latin, 
Geneva, 1724), a theory of the Beautiful (Amst., 1712, 2d ed , 1724), a short work on 
Education (Hague, 1724), and other works An eclectic philosopher. 

Among the eaily followers of Leibmtz, who did not come under the influence of 
Wolff, belongs Michael Gottlieb Ilansch (1683-1752), the author of a work entitled Se- 
lecta Moralia (Halle, 1720), and of an Ars Invemendi (1727) But by far the larger 
number of the followers of the Leibmtzian doctrine were at the same time also disci- 
ples of Wolff, till m the later period when Wolff’s authonty began to decline, and many 
returned more immediately to Leibnitz himself. 

Among the more important Wolffians weie Georg Bernhard Bulffinger (or Biffin- 
ger, 1603-1750), author of a Disput de triplici rerum cognitione , historical , phibsophica 
at mathematics (Tub , 1 /22), a Commentatio hypothetical de harmonia animiet corporis hu- 
mani maxima prastahilita ax mente Leibnitii (Frankf. and Leips , 1723, 2d ed , 1735) 
Gommeatationes philos. deorigme et per mis none mail , prcecipue moralis (i ib 1724), Di- 
lucid philos de Deo , amma humana , mundo et generalibus rerum affectionibus (Tub., 
1725) ; Ludw. Phil. Thumming (1697-1728), author of Distitutiones philosophic Wolfi- 
anm (Frankf and Leips., 1725-26), etc ; Joh. Gust Rembeck (1682-1741), an ecclesi- 
astical provost, who prefixed to his reflections on the truths contained in the Augsburg 
Confession a preface on the use of reason and philosophy in theology ; J. G. Heinec- 
cius, J A von Ickstadt, J. IT von Cramer, Dan. Nettelbladt, and other jurists ; Joh. 
Christoph Gottsched (1700-1766), the historian of literature and critic, who wrote, 
among other things, Erste Grunde der gesammten Weltioeisheit (Leips , 1734, 2d ed ] 
1735—86 ; cf Danzel, Gottsched und seine Zeit, Leips , 1848) ; Martin Knutzen (oh. 
1751), the mathematician, who wrote on the immaterial nature of the soul (Frankf , 
1744), and Syst causarum efficientium (Leips , 1745), and was one of Kant’s teachers,' 
Fr. Chr. Baumeister (1707-1785), who wrote text-books, and also a Historia doctrines de 
mundo optima ( Gorl ,1741); Alex Gottlieb Baumgarten (1714-1762), who wrote, among 
other things, Metaphysics (Halle, 1739), Ethica PMosophica (Halle, 1740), and especially 
a work entitled ^Esthetics (Frankfort on the Oder, 1750-58), m which he systematically 
developed this branch of philosophy, to which he first gave the name of Esthetics, on 
the ground of his definition of beauty as perfection apprehended through the senses ; 
Geoig Fnedr. Meier (1718-1777), Baumgarten’s pupil at Halle, author of Anfangs - 
grimde der schonm Wissenschaften (Halle, 1748, 2d ed , 1754 ) .V&micnftlehre (ib.' 1752)* 
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and an epitome of the latter (fb , 1 752 ; these text-books, among others, were used by 
Kant as the basis of his lectures on logic), Mctaphysih (Halle, 1755-59), Philos. Sitten- 
lehre (Halle, 1753-61), and many other woiks. A number of philosophical terms (and 
m particular the term Esthetics, as above mentioned) were fiist employed by Baum- 
garten in the sense now given to them. 

To substantially the same school of thinkers belonged also Herm, Sam Rennaiuf 
(1094-1705) who published a Vernunftlehre (Hamburg and Kiel, 1756, 5th ed,, 1790). 
Betrachtungen uber die Khmsttnebe dcr Thieve (Hamburg, 1762, 4th ed , 1798), and Ueber 
die wmehmsten Wahrheiten dev naturhehen Religion (Hamburg, 1754, 6th ed., 1791), and 
who was also the author of the Wolfenbuttel Fragments, subsequently published by 
Lessing* (directed against the positive content of the Christian religion ; cf . especially, 
on this subject, Dav Friedr Strauss, Hcrm Samuel Beimarus u s. Bchutzschrift fur 
die vernmftigcn Verehrer Gottes , Leipzig, 1862) , Gottfried Ploucquet (1716-1790), who 
wrote, among other works, Principin de substantiis et pheenomenis , aceedit methodus cal- 
cularidi in logids ah ipso irnenta , cm prmiittitur commentatio de arte characteristica 
uni eer sail (Frankf and Leips , 1753, ed II., 1764 ; cf. Aug Friedr Bock, Samm - 
lung wn Sehriften, wclche den logisdien Calcul des Ilcrrn Prof. PI. betreffui, Frankf 
and Leipsic, 1766) ; and Joh. Hcrnr. Lambert (1728-1777), whose Ifeues Organon oder 
Gedanhen uber die Erforschung und Bczeichnung des Wahren und dessen U nterseheklung 
vom Irrihitm und Schein (Leips , 1764), Architeldonik (PJga, 1771), as also his Kosmo- 
logischc Brief e (Augsburg, 1761) contain much that is original An isolated position was 
occupied by Joh Chr Edelmann (1698-1767), originally a pietist, but afteiwaids a 
free-thinker, who inclined towards Spinozistic pantheism, and who wrote Moses mit 
aufgcdecktem Angedcht (1740, etc.), Selhstbiographie (ed. Klose, Berlin, 1849) ; cf. K. 
Monckeberg, Bdmarus und Edelmann , Hamburg, 1867. 

Of the thinkers — some of them very respectable ones — who were rather eclectics 
than adherents of any one system, Moses Mendelssohn, Eberhard, Platner, and others 
diffeied relatively little from the Leibnitz -Wolffian school. Moses Mendelssohn (bom 
at Dessau, Sept. 6th, 1729, died Jan 4, 1786) labored especially for the cause of reli- 
gious enlightenment. The precepts of religion were designed, according to hun, to 
regulate men’s practice In respect of such specifically religious observances as were 
required by his religion (the Jewish), he was perhaps excessively afraid of reformatory 
attempts, hut, on the other hand, he claimed for thought complete freedom, and un- 
dertook to demonstrate philosophically and with logical rigor the doctrines of the exist- 
ence of God and of the immortality of the human soul. Friedrich Nicolai (1733-1811), 
the friend of Mendelssohn and Lessing, and a prominent actor in the period of u enlight- 
enment,” labored, especially as editor of the Bibl. der schonen Wissenschaften (Leips , 
1757-58), of the Brief e die neueste deutsche Litt betreffend (Berl , 1759-65), of the 
AUgem deutsche Bibl. (1765-92), and of the Neueallg. d. Bibl. (1793-1805) with salutary 
effect, so long as the work of purifying the public mind from the filth of supeistition 
and emancipating it from prejudices remained to he done, hut with impeifect success 
when the victory over traditional absurdities had been gained and the positive replen- 
ishment of the public mind with a nobler content became the mam problem. The men 
who labored for the solution of this latter problem defended themselves against the 
attacks which he made upon them in a manner which should have no greater influence 
in determining our historic estimate of Nicolai than the hostile criticism, by Socrates 
and Plato, of the Greek Sophists should have in determining our judgment upon the 
latter. Joh. Aug Eberhard (1738-1809 ; from 1778 on professor at Halle ; cf on him 
F. Nicolai, GeddcMnissschrift auf I. A* E , Berlin, 1810) attempted to defend Leibnitz- 
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lamsm against Kantism ; he was the editor of the Philosoph Magadn (Halle, 1788-92) 
and of the Philos Arcluv (1792-95) ; the most important of his works were the JYeue 
Apologle dcs Sociates (Berlin, 1772, etc ), Allgemeine Theorie des Penkens und Empfin- 
dens (Beilin, 1776 and 1780), Theorie der schonen Kimste und Wissenschaften (Halle, 
17S3 * 3d ed , 1790), Sittenlehre der Yornmft (Berlin, 1781, 1786), Eandhuch der Aesthe- 
te f ar geUldete Leser (Halle, 1803-5 ; 2d ed., 1807 seq ), Versuch einer allgemeinen 
deutschen Synonymili (Halle, 1795-1802 ; 2d ed , 1820, continued by Maass and Gru- 
ber), Synonym Wortcrb. der deutsch . Sprache (Halle, 1802). Thomas Abbt (1788-1766) 
wrote Yom Tod fur's Yaterland (Berlin, 1761), Yom Yerdienst (Berlin, 1765), Auszug 
aus chr aUg Welthistone (Halle, 1766— an expose of the gradual progress of civilization) ; 
his Vermischte Schnften were published at Berlin, 1768, etc. Ernst Platner’s (1714- 
1818) Philosophische Aphorismen (Leips , 1776-82; 2d revised edition, 1793-1800), in 
which, with the presentation and concise demonstration of the doctrines of philosophy, 
are combined retrospective glances at and historical criticisms of the teachings of 
ancient and modern philosophers, is a work still valuable. Christoph Memers (1747- 
1810) wrote, besides his works on the history of ancient philosophy (see above, Tol. I., 
§ 7), in particular, Untersuchungen uber die Penh- und Willenshrafte , Gott , 1806. As a 
popular moralist, Christian Eurchtegott Gellert (1715-1769), the poet, deserves here to 
be mentioned. His complete works were published at Leipsic m 1769-70, his moral 
lectures, Leips., 1770, edited by Ad. Schlegel and Heyer. The doctrine of Locke (on 
which G. F. Meier was led by the long to lecture at Halle), which was favored by 
Frederick the Great (of whom Paul Hecker, among others, treats m Pier dig Enticicke- 
l)ui g F's d Gr ., Augsburg, 1864), as also the moral, political, and aesthetieal inquiries 
of the English and m part also of the French, determined essentially the dnection of 
thought followed by Garve, Sulzer, and others Christian Garve (1742-1798) translated 
and annotated the Ethics and Politics of Aristotle, subjoining a critical review of the 
history of Morals, with an especially thorough examination of the Kantian doctrine 
( Uebersicht der vornehmsten Principien der Sittenlehre von dem Zeitalter des Aristoteles 
an bis auf unsere Zeiten, Breslau, 1798) ; he translated and explained Cicero’s Pe Officiis 
(Breslau, 1783 , 6th ed., ib , 1819), and wrote Yersuche uber verschiedem Gegenstdnde aus 
der Moral , Litteratur und dem gesellschafthchen Leben (Berl , 1792-1802 , 2d ed., 1821), 
and other works and papers, which give evidence of extensive and appreciative obser- 
vation of human life Of importance as psychologists are Joh. Christ. Lossius, who in 
his Physisclie Ursachen des Wdhren (Gotha, 1775), sought to investigate the relation of 
the psychical processes to the motions of the fibres of the brain, and his opponent, Joh. 
Nic Tetens (1736-1805), author of Philos Yersuche uber die menschl. Natur und ihre 
Entwiclelung (Leipsic, 1776-77). The latter was the first to co-ordinate fee ling (which 
Aristotle regarded as the passage from perception to desire) as a fundamental faculty 
with the understanding and the will, hut he included in u feeling,” as the receptive facul- 
ty, not only pleasure and pain, but also the sensuous perceptions and the u affections ” or 
impressions which the mind produces on itself Friedr Carl Casimir von Creuz (1724- 
1770) denies m his Yersuch uber die Sede (Frkf. and Lps , 1753) the punctual simplicity 
of the soul, without, however, for that reason affirming it to be composite and divisible, 
and occupies in his doctrine, which is based on experience, an interme dia te position 
between Locke and Leibnitz. An eclectic tendency characterizes the works of Joh. 
Georg Heinrich Feder (1740-1821), whose text-books ( Gnmdriss der philos. Wise., Co- 
burg, 1767, Instituticnies log . et mctaph , Frkf , 1777, etc.) were in their time very widely 
used; his Autobiography was published by his son (Leips., 1825), Dietrich Tiedemann 
(1748-1803), who combined Lockian elements with the Leibnitzian doctrine, deserves 
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to be mentioned, not only as an historian of philosophy, but also on account of his 
investigations m psychology and lespectmg the subject of cognition ( Untersuchungen 
uber den Menschen, Leips , 1777-98 , TJieatct oder uber das menschL Wissen , em Beitrag 
zur Vernunftlcritik, Frankf on the M , 1794 , Idealistische Brief e, Maibuig, 1798 ; 
Ilandbuch der Psychologies ed by Wachler, Leips., 1804) Johann Georg Sulzer (1720- 
1779) distinguished himself chiefly by his AUgcmeim Tlieorie der schonen Eunste (Leips , 
1771-74, also 1792-94; with additions by Blankenburg, 1796-98, and with supplements 
by Dyk and Schutz, Leips , 1792-1808). Gotthilf Sam Stembart (1738-1809) wrote a 
Christian Doctrine of happiness ( Gluelsdigleitdehre des Chnstenthums, Zullichau, 1778; 
4th ed , 1794) and othei popular works. Johann Jacob Engel (1741-1802) exposed his 
philosophical views in a popular form, especially in the collection of essays, entitled The 
Philosopher for the World {Der Philosophfur die Welt, Leips , 1775, ’77, 1800 ; 2d ed., 
1801-2). Kail Philipp Moritz (1757-93) edited a Magazine for Empmcal Psychology 
(Magazin zur Erfahrungssedmlehrc , 17S5-93), furnished a characterization of himself m 
the work Anton Baser (Bcilm, 1785-90), and wrote a treatise on the plastic imitation 
of the beautiful (Brunswick, 1788), and other psychological and cesthetical works Karl 
Theod Ant Maiia von Dalbcrg (1744-1817) wrote Bctrcichtungen uber das Universum 
(Eifuib, 1770; 7th ed , 1821), Gcdanhcn von der Bestimmung des moralischen Wcrths 
(lb , 1787), and other philosophical works The pedagogues, Joh. Bcrnh. Basedow 
(1723-90), Joachim Ilemr. Campe (1740-1818), and others, stood under the influence of 
Locke and Bousseau, and Karl Friedr. Bahrdt (1741-92), one of the u enlighteners,” 
was for a time the director of a Philanthropin [a sort of school conducted on what are 
termed natural principles] Eschenburg’s (1743-1820) Entwurf einer Theorie und 
Liter abler der schonen Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1783; 5th ed , 1836) and Ilandbuch der 
class. Litter atur (Sth ed , Berlm, 1837) appertain rather to the history of literature than 
to philosophy. Georg Christoph Lichtenberg, the physicist (1742-1799; Vermischie 
Bchriftcn , Gottingen, 1800-1805 and 1844-1853), following Spinoza, pronounced against 
“ the infamous Two in the world, viz. . body and soul, God and the world ; ” the soul 
and inert matter were, he affirmed, mere abstractions, and we could know of mattei 
nothing but the forces with which it was one. 

Lessing's (Jan 22, 1729, to Feb. 15, 1781) fruitful speculations on aesthetics and the 
philosophy of history (contained especially in his Hamburger Dramaturgic and his work 
on the Education of the Human Pace) contained germs whose development was among 
the most important merits of German philosophy in the following period. The ques- 
tion, whether we should prefer the active search for truth or the actual and assured 
possession of truth by the gift of God, was decided by Lessing m a sense opposite to 
that m which Augustmc (see above, Yol I , § 86, p 338 seq ) answered it, and in favor 
of the former alternative. Lessing’s philosophical conceptions grew out principally 
from his study of the Leibnitzian doctrine. The confession of u Spinozism,” which 
Lessing made to Jacobi in the year 1780, had perhaps the sense that he found in it the 
basis of Leibnitzianism. Lessing affirmed that thinking, willing, and creating were 
identical in God According to Jacobi's account, he considered “ extension, motion, 
and thought as having their foundation in a superior force, which these attributes were 
far from exhausting, and which was capable of a kmd of enjoyment which not only 
surpassed all actual conceptions, but was completely mcapable of being represented in 
any conception ” The speculative, rationalizing interpretation which Lessing gave to 
the doctrine of the Trinity might have been founded on passages in the 5th Book of 
Spinoza's Ethics , or, also, on passages in the works of St Augustine and Leibnitz. — 
Lessing views the books of the Bible as the elementary books which served for the 
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education of the human race, or, at least, of a part of it, with which God chose to 
carry out one particular plan of tuition Lessing distinguishes three stages m the life 
of humanity, differing essentially from each other m the motives of action peculiar to 
them. The first stage is that of childhood, which seeks for immediate enjoyment; the 
second is that of boyhood and youth, when the thought of future goods, of honor, and 
prosperity is the guiding idea ; the third stage is that of the full man, who, even m 
the absence of these prospects of honor and prosperity, is able to do his duty. (Akin 
to this latter utterance of Lessing aie, on the one hand, the Platonic principle, that 
justice and every other virtue are worthy to be sought after, not for the sake of reward, 
but on their own account, and, on the other hand, the categorical imperative of Kant ; 
on the contrary, among the earliest teachers of the Christian church many, e g. , Lac- 
tantius, assert the opposite principle ) These stages, says Lessmg, must be traversed 
in the same manner by the human race in the succession of its generations, as by each 
individual mau (which thesis of Lessing was disputed by Mendelssohn). The Old Tes- 
tament was intended for the first stadium in the divme plan for the education of the 
human race, and the New Testament, which makes most reference to future reward, 
for the second ; but the time is sure to come for a new, eternal Gospel, which is prom- 
ised us m the elementary books of the New Covenant In the elementary books truths 
are “reflected before” us (as if set before us m reflected images), which we are to 
look upon as revelations, until reason has learned to deduce them from other estab- 
lished truths belonging to her domain and to combme them with the latter. The 
development of revealed truths into truths of reason is absolutely necessary, if the 
human race is to receive real advantage from them — With reference to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, Lessmg affirms it 4 4 impossible that God should be one, in the sense m 
which finite things are one.” God must have a complete idea of himself, i. e , an idea 
m which all is contained that is in himself, including therefore God’s necessary re ali ty, 
and hence an idea, which is an image, having the same reality as God him self, and 
which is consequently a reduplication of the divme Self ; but this idea implies, then, as 
a third element or process in the divme nature, the combination of the two already given 
m a smgle unity. (Kant, on the contrary, withdraws from beneath all such interpreta- 
tions the ground on which they rest ) Lessing understands the doctrine of original sin 
in the sense, 44 that man, in the first and lowest stage of humanity, is not such an abso- 
lute master of his actions that he can follow moral laws.” To the doctrine of satisfac- 
tion he attributes the following sense, viz : 44 that God, notwithstanding the original 
impotence of man, preferred to give him moral laws and to forgive him all trans- 
gressions on his Son's account — i. e., on account of the absolute esteut of all his 
perfections, in comparison with which and in which all individual imperfection disap- 
pears — than not to give them to him and to exclude him from all moral blessedness, 
which yet without moral laws is inconceivable.” (Kant’s interpretation of the two 
last dogmas, m his 4 4 Religion innerhalb dev Grenzen der Mossen Vernunft ” is very 
similar to that of Lessing ) To the historical question relative to the person of 
Christ, Lessmg ascribes only a very subordinate importance (in which respect Kant 
and Schelhng, the latter at least in his earlier period, agree with him, whereas Schleier- 
xnacher, to a certain extent, even in his Reden uber die Religion , and much more in 
his later works, makes the entire religious life to depend directly upon the person of 
Christ). The idea, that the same path by which the race attains to its perfection, 
must be traversed by every individual man, is not advanced by Lessing m the limited 
sense, that each, in advancmg to whatever stage he may actually reach, must pass 
through the same stadia which the race passes through in advancmg to the same stage ; 
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on the contrary, lie ascnbes to that idea an unlimited truth, and argues, accordingly, 
that every individual man shall pass through those stages, which during this life he 
does not reach, m an ever-renewed existence by means of repeated ic-appcarances in 
this woild (This latter hypothesis, as it implies the possibility of at least a temporary 
oblivion of all previous states, and thus puts at least m the back-ground the idea of the 
conscious identity of the person, approximates toward the hypothesis of the continued 
existence of the mind in the race, of Christ m Christians, etc , towaid which later, 
when the Individualism prevalent in the 18th century began more and more to give 
place to umversalistic and pantheistic views, Schleiennachcr, at all events for a time, 
leaned decidedly ) 

§ 118 . Tlie prevailing character o£ the French philosophy of the 
eighteenth century was that of opposition to the received dogmas and 
the actual conditions in Church and State, and the efforts of its repre- 
sentatives were chiefly directed to the establishment of a new theoreti 
cal and practical philosophy resting on naturalistic principles. The 
way for such a development having been previously prepared by Bayle 
and his skeptical philosophy, Voltaire came forward, resting in the 
positive part of his doctrine essentially on the physics of Newton and 
on Locke’s philosophy of cognition, and finding favor, especially for 
his hostile criticism of the dominant theological confession, not only 
among* the educated of his own nation, but also, to a great extent, out- 
side of France. Before him, Maupertuis had already victoriously 
defended the Newtonian cosmology against the Cartesian, and Mon- 
tesquieu, particularly, had won over the educated classes to liberal 
ideas. Rousseau, offended by a degenerate civilization, pointed back 
to nature, rejected the positive and historical, and preached a religion 
of nature founded on the ideas of God, virtue, and immortality; he 
demanded for men an education according to nature, and a democratic 
form of government, which should impose upon the freedom of the 
individual only such limits as the individual can concede and agree to 
without forfeiting his inalienable rights as a man. The science of 
{esthetics was successfully cultivated by Batteux, who defined art as 
consisting essentially in the imitation of the beautiful in nature. Sen 
sualism was developed on the basis of Locke’s doctrine, but to an 
extent to which Locke had not gone, by Condillac, who viewed all 
psychical functions as transformed sensations, and accordingly taught 
that internal perception had its basis in external or sensuous percep- 
tion. Helvetius sought to found moral science on the principle of 
self-interest, by affirming that the demands of this principle could not 
be fully satisfied except as they harmonized with the good of society. 
Diderot, who, in connection with D’Alembert, superintended the pub- 
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lication of the Encyclopaedia of all the sciences, advanced gradually 
from deism to pantheism. Kobinet, through his doctrine of a natural 
gradation of existences, or of the gradual progress of nature from its 
lower creations up to man, became a forerunner of Schilling. Bon- 
net, while believing in God and immortality, sought to discover the 
material conditions of the activities of the soul. Pure materialism 
was taught by the physician La Mettrie, chiefly as a psychological 
doctrine, but by Baron Holbaeh, in the Sysieme de la Nature, , as an 
all-inclusive, anti-theological philosophy. 

On the philosophy of the French in the eighteenth century the principal work is Hi Damiron’s Memoir es 
pour servtr d Vhisloire de la plulosophie au XVIIIe st^cle, tom Pans, 1858, tome III avec une intro- 

duction de M. C. Gourand , Paris, 1864. Cf. Lemmner, He ^influence de la philos du XVIIIe si dele sur la 
legislation et la sociabilite du XIXe, Par., 1883, Lanfiey, L'Eglise et les philosophies au XVIIIe sidcle , 2d 
ed , Par., 1857 , see, further, the sections on this topic in the larger works on the history of philosophy, and 
m woiks on general history and the history of Literature, especially in Nisard’s Eist de la Litt Fr (Par ,1848- 
49), Chr. Bartholmesb’ Jh&t phdos de Tacad. de Prvsse depuis Leibn. (Pans, 1850-51), and Hist. Grit des 
doctrines rehgieuses de la plulosophie moderne (Strasb , 1855), A Sayous’ Le dix-hmtieme (siecle) d V Hr anger, 
hist de la luttratur e frangaise dans les diver spays de V Europe deputs la mort de Louis XIV. jusqu'd la re- 
volution /raw; aise (2 vols , Pans, 1 SGI ), A Franck's La phdos mystique en France au 18 si dele (Pans, 1868) 
and m Sthlos^er's Geschichte des IS Jahrhunderts, inHerm Hettner’s Ldteratm gesch des 18 J ahr bunder ts. 
Part Second (on French literature), and m F Albert Lange s Gesch des Mater lalismus, Iserlohn, 1866 

Voltaire s works were published at Geneva in 1768, at Ivehl and Blsle in 1773, at Kenl, 17S5-89 (with a 
biography of Voltaire by Condorcet), at Pans, 1829-34, etc Cf on him, besides Condorcet (whose biogra- 
phical work was also published separately, Pans, 1820), E Bersot, La plulosophie de V, Pans, 1848 , L J 
Bungener, V et son temps, Pans, 1851 ; J. B Meyer, V und Rousseau , Berlin, 1856, J, Jamn, Le rot 
Voltaire, 3d ed , Pans, 1861 , A Pierson, V et ses maitres, episode de I'Imt des humamUs en France , 
Paris. 1866 Emil du Bois-Reymond, Voltaire m seiner Eeziehung surXatunom (discourse at the celebration 
of the birthday of Fredenck the Great), Berlin. 186S , G Reuschle, Parallelen aus dem 18 und 19. Jahrhun- 
dert (Kant and Voltaire, Lessing and D F Strauss), in the Deutsche Vierteljahrsschnft, 1868 , Leouzon-le- 
Duc, Voltaue et la police, Pans, 1868. [Voltaire as a Theologian, Moralist, and Metaphysician m Fraser's 
Magazine, Vol 76, November, 1867, pp 541-568; D F. Strauss, Voltaire (Six Lectures), 2d ed , Leipsic, 
1870 , J Morley, Voltaire , London, 1872 Tr ] 

On Montesqaieu, compare Bersot (Pans, 1S52), and E. Buss ( Montesq . und Cartestus , in tl e Philos. 
Monatshe/te , IV 1, Oct., 1869) 

The works of Rousseau were published at Pans m 1764, etc , also, m particular, edited by Musset-Pathay, 
22 vols , Pans, 1818-20, and ed. by A deLatour, Pans, 1S6S, material previously medited was published by 
Streckeisen-Moulton, Par , 1S61 and '65 , biographies, to complete the coquetting Confessions , have been fur- 
nished by Musset-Pathay, Pans, 1821, Morin, Par , 1851, E Gmon, Strasb , 1860, F Brockeihoff, Leips , 
1863 Cf Rousseau' sche Studien, by Emil Feuerlem, m Der Gedanke , 1861 seq , A de Lamartine, Rousseau, 
son faux control social et le vrai control social , Poissy, 1866 

Charles Bonnet’s GJuvres, Neufchafcel, 1779. A work on him by the Duke of Caramon was published at 
Pans, 1859 

Diderot’s philosophical works were published m 6 vols at Amsterdam, 1772. His complete works were 
published at Pans, 1798 (by Naigeon) and 1821, the latter edition being supplemented by the Correspondance 
philos. et ci itique de Grimm , in 1S29, and by the Mlmovres, correspondance et ouvrages medits de Diderot, 
in 1830. The most comprehensive and thorough work on him is Rosenkranz’s Diderot's Helen und Werke , 
Leips , 1S66 Cf. also the article by Rosenkranz on Diderot’s dialogue entitled Rameau’s Nephew, in Der 
Gedanke, VoL V., 1864, pp. 1-25 On D’Alembert compare J. Bertrand, D'Alembert, sa vie et ses travaux, 
see Revue des deux mo n des. 1865, Vol. 59, pp 984-1006. 

On J B Robinet, cf. Damiron, as already cited, and Rosenkranz in Der Gedanke, Vol. 1 , 1861, p 126 
seq. 

Among the French authors of the eighteenth century who touched upon philo- 
sophical problems, by far the laiger number distinguished themselves more as promoters 
of general culture and of the transformation of ecclesiastical, political, and social rela- 
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tions, than as contributors to philosophy as a science. A more detailed account of the 
contest against despotism in Church and State belongs rather to the province of 
political history and the histoiy of litciature and civilization, than to the history of 
philosophy. It is particularly the development of sensualism and materialism in this 
period that is of philosophical interest 

After that Fontenelle (1057-1757), in his Entretiens sur la pluralite des mondes 
(1GS0), had popularized the astronomical doctrines of Copernicus and Descartes, a like 
service was rendered to the Newtonian doctrine by Voltaire especially (Nov 21, 1694, 
to May 00, 1778), who was peihaps led chiefly by the facts of modem astronomy to the 
conviction that the dogmatic teachings of the Church were untrue, and who made it 
his life’s work to oppose those teachings The strictly scientific refutation of the Car- 
tesian, and the establishment of the Newtonian doctrine m France was due above all to 
the labors of Maupcrtuis (1G9S-1759 ; fiom 1746 President of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences) ; Maupcrtuis presented to the Academy of Paris in 1732 his memoirs Sur les 
lois do V attraction and JJi scours sur la figure des astres , and in 1736-37 conducted the 
expedition (in which Claiiaufc was his principal coadjutor) to Lapland, for the purpose 
of deciding by measurement the controversy as to the form of the earth ; he wrote 
subsequently an Essai dc Philosophic Morale (1749) and Systeme de la Nature (1751) 
But it was pre-eminently Voltaire who sought to bring to the knowledge of educated 
men the bearings of the theory of astronomy upon our general conception of the world 
In the years 1726-29 Voltaire resided in London (where he changed his name, Aiouet, 
to Voltaire, an anagram of Arouct l j , i. e., Arouet le jeune) Mathematical phy&ics 
and astronomy were then engagmg the liveliest interest of educated men. In a letter 
written in 1728, Voltaire says : u When a Frenchman arrives in London he finds a very 
great change, in philosophy as well as in most other things. In Paris he left the world 
all full of matter ; here he finds absolute vacua. At Pans the universe is seen filled up 
with ethereal vortices, while here the same space is occupied with the play of the invisible 
forces of gravitation In Paris the earth is painted for us longish like an egg, and m 
London it is oblate like a melon. At Pans the pressure of the moon causes the ebb 
and flow of tides ; m England, on the other hand, the sea gravitates towards the moon, 
so that at the same time when the Parisians demand high water of the moon, the gen- 
tlemen of London require an ebb. ” The Lettres sur les Anglais , written in 1728, were 
first published at London ; they appeared in France m 1734. In the year 1738, Voltaire 
published at Amsterdam his Elemens de la philosophic de Newton , rras d la portee de tout 
le monde (not published m France till 1741, because D’Aguesseau, the censor, who sym- 
pathized with the Cartesians, at first refused permission to print the unpatriotic and 
unreasonable work, as he deemed it) ; this was followed by La Mitaphysique de Newton 
ouparallele des sentiments de Newton et de Leibniz (Amst , 1740). But Voltaire was 
attracted not only by the natural philosophy, but also by the political institutions of 
England ; already, before seemg England, an enemy to ecclesiastical and political 
despotism, his sojourn in that country contributed especially to the more distinct 
development of his political views. He says : La liberty consiste d ne dependre que des 
his; not absolute equality, but only equality before the law is possible. Voltaire 
introduced, as a writer of history, the practice of paying constant reference to the 
customs and culture of nations. In the doctrine of knowledge, and m psychology, 
ethics, and theology Voltaire followed mainly Locke, whose doctrine of the soul was, 
he said, to that of Descartes and Malebranche, as history to fiction. Voltaire speaks of 
Locke as a modest man, of moderate but solid attainments (he says, m the u Philosophe 
Ignorant written in 1767; u apr is tant de courses malheur e-uses ^ fatigue, harass S, hon- 
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teux d 1 avoir cherche taut de rentes et trome tant de ehimeres, je suis remnu d Locke comma 
V enfant prodigue qui retourne dm son pere, je me suis rejete entre les bras dun homme 
modeste qui nc feint jamais de savoir ce qrfil ne sait pas, qui , d la write, nepossede pas des 
ndt esses immense s, mais dont les fonds sont Men assures et qui jouit du bicn le plus solids 
sans a ucune ostentation”). Voltaire emphasizes more strongly than Locke the possi- 
bility of the supposition that matter may think He cannot make himself believe that 
theie dwells withm the brain an unextended substance, like a little God, and he is 
inclined to regard the substantial soul as an “ abstraction readme like the ancient god- 
dess Hemona, or such as a personification of the blood-form i ng force would he. All 
our ideas arise from the senses. Says Voltaire ( Lettre XIII. sur les Anglais) : “Ho one 
•will ever make me believe that I am always thinking, and I am no more disposed than 
Locke to imagine that several weeks after my conception I was a very learned soul, 
knowing then a thousand thmgs which I forgot at my birth, and having quite uselessly 
possessed in the uterus knowledge which escaped me as soon as I could have need of it, 
and which I have never since been able to regain ” Yet Voltaire admits that certain 
ideas, especially the moral ideas, although not innate, anse necessarily from the con- 
stitution of human nature and are not of merely conventional authority. Voltaire 
holds with Locke that the existence of God is demonstrable (by the cosmological, and 
especially by the teleological argument) He regards the belief in a rewarding and 
avengmg God as necessary, moieover, for the support of the moral order, whence he 
affirms . “ If God did not exist, it would be necessary to invent him ; but all nature 
ones out to us that he does exist ” The Leibmtzian doctrine, that the existmg world 
is the best of all possible worlds, is ridiculed by Voltaire in his Candide ou sur V Opti- 
mums (first published m 1757), although at an earlier date he had himself inclined 
toward the optimistic view ; he regaids the pioblem of the reconciliation of evil in the 
world with the goodness, wisdom, and power of God as msoluble, hut hopes for pro- 
gress towards an improved state, and demands that we seek our satisfaction rather in 
action than m untenable speculations ; m case of a conflict among the attnbutes of 
God, he will sooner beheve God’s power to be limited than his goodness In his earlier 
period Voltaire affirmed the freedom of the will, according to the doctrine of Inde- 
terminism, but afterwards admitted that the arguments for Determinism were irre- 
fiagable 

Charles de Sdcondat, baron de la Brede et de Montesquieu (born at Brede, Jan, 18, 
1680, died at Pans, Febr 20, 1755), first opposed absolutism in State and Church, in 
his Lettres Persanes (Paris, 1721), and then showed, in his Considerations sur les causes 
de la grandeur des Romains et de leur decadence (Pans, 1734), that the fortune of States 
and nations depends not so much on the accident of single victories or defeats, as on 
the force of public sentiment and the love of freedom, labor, and country, while in Ms 
principal work, the Esprit des Lois (Geneva, 1748, etc ), he investigated the bases, con- 
ditions, and guarantees of political freedom. In the first work, written before Ms 
sojourn in England (1728-29), the form of government prevailing in Switzerland and 
the Netherlands appears to him as the most excellent of all then existing, but in the 
later works, especially in the Esprit des Lois , that pre-eminence is assigned to the 
English constitution In the Esprit des Lois , Montesquieu drew from the concrete 
form of the English government the abstract schematism of the constitutional mon- 
archy, and thereby made a contribution of great and indisputable merit to the theory 
and praxis of the modem State ; but, on the other hand, although he demands, as a 
principle, that the constitution should vary with the spirit of the nation (“ le gouverne - 
ment le plus conforms d la nature est celui dont la disposition particuliere se rapporie le 
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mimx d la disposition du people pour lequel il est etcibli ”), yet as a matter of fact lie indi- 
rectly caused provisions, which, are judicious only under definite conditions (such as 
the complete separation of the legislative, executive, and judicial powers, the sepa- 
ration of the aristocratic and democratic elements into an Upper and a Lower House, 
which should check each other by their vetoes, but might also easily cripple each other), 
to be considered as universal norms of an orderly and free State, and to be applied to 
circumstances under which they could only lead to incurable conflicts, to a mischiev- 
ous confounding of juridical fictions with facts, to the obstruction of legislation, to the 
prejudice of the security of personal rights, and to the endangering of the very exist- 
ence of the State. 

Jean Baptiste Dubos (bom 1670 at Beauvais, died at Pans, 1742), m his Reflexions 
critiques sur la pome , la peinture eb la musique (Par., 1719, etc.), argued that the 
origin of art was to be found in the need of an excitation of the passions, which should 
be separated from the mconveniences connected with such excitation in actual life. 
“ Could not art,” he asks, “find some means for separating the evil consequences of 
the majority of passions from that which is agreeable in them? This is what poetry 
and painting have accomplished.” That the mission of art consists m rising above 
common reality through the imitation of the beautiful in nature, is the doctrine taught 
by Charles Batteux (1713-1780 ; Lcs Beaux Arts redmts d tin memo principe, Pans, 1740), 
who failed, however, satisfactorily to define the conception of the beautiful. 

Jean Jacques liousseau (bom at Geneva, 1712, died m 1778 at Ermenonville), deeply 
feeling the evils of a degenerate civilization, and yet not peiceivmg how by a positive 
progiess to meet and vanquish them, preached up a return to a fancied original state 
of nature. Of all of the Coryphaei of the “illumination” of the eighteenth century, 
Bousscau. has the least sense for historical development. Rousseau’s political ideal is the 
freedom and equality of pure democracy, A rational faith in God, virtue, and immor- 
tality was for him all the more a need of the heart, the less his will was controlled by 
the moral ideas ; he attested this faith with greatest zeal after the first manifestation 
of materialism and pantheism by Diderot and other Encyclopaedists, whereas Holbach’s 
atheistical System of Nature appeared first after Rousseau’s works, and in opposition 
to them. In the time of the Revolution, as Montesquieu’s ideal of the State fur- 
nished the model for the constitutional monarchists, so Rousseau’s doctrine controlled 
the tendencies of Robespierre. Rousseau’s principal works are : Biscours sur les sciences 
et les arts (occasioned by the following prize-question proposed by the Academy of Dijon 
in 1749: “Whether the restoration of the sciences and arts has contributed to the 
purification of morals? ”) ; Biscours sur Vorigine et lcs flondemens de Vinegalite parmi les 
hommes , 1753, etc. ; Bu contrat social ou principes du droit politique, Amst., 1762 ; Emile , 
ou sur V education, 1762. 

Jnlien Oiiroy de la Mettrie (1709-1751) was educated at Paris by the Jansenists, and 
then (in 1733) became a student of medicine under Boerhaave (1668-1738), who as a 
philosopher inclined towards the doctrine of Spinoza. Through observations which ho 
instituted on himself in the midst of a violent fever, respecting the influence of the 
movements of the blood on the power of thought, he arrived at the conviction that the 
psychical functions were to be explained by the organization of the body, and this doc- 
trine was set foith by him in his Histoire naturelle de Vdme, d la Hays (Paris), 1745. 
AH thinking and willing, says La Mettrie, have their origin in sensations, and are de- 
veloped by education. A man who should grow up apart from human intercourse, says 
La Mettrie (in agreement with Amobins — see above, Vol. I., § 84), would be mentally 
imbecile. The “soul” increases and decreases with the body ; “ hence it must be de- 
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stroyed with, the body.” From this stand-point, established in the Hist. nat de Vame, 
La Mettne sets out ra I? Homme Machine (Leyd , 1748, etc ), (which work was written 
more under the influence of the mechanical psychology of Descartes than under that of 
Locke’s Empiricism), E Homme Plante (Potsdam, 1748), I? Art de jouir (1750), and 
other works. In opposition to the ethics of abstinence, La Mettne, advancing to the 
opposite extreme, seeks to justify sensual enjoyment in a manner which is still more 
artificially exaggerated than frivolous The power of convention and charlatanry in 
human life elicits from him the bitter denomination of life as a farce. Frederick the 
Great, who afforded him protection at his court, wrote his eulogy (given m Assczat’s 
ed of JD Ilomme Machine , Par , 1SG5). The best account of his doctrine is given by F. 
A. Lange, Gesch. d. Mat , pp 165-180. 

Etienne Bonnot de Condillac (1715-1780), in his earliest works, Essai sur Vorzgme 
dcs connaissances humames (Amst., 1746), and Trcdte des systemes (1749 — the latter a 
polemical work directed against Malebranche, Leibnitz, and Spinoza), remains substan- 
tially on the philosophical ground of Locke, but goes beyond Locke in his Trntte des 
sensations (London, 1754) and his subsequent works ( Traite des ammaux , Amst , 1755, 
and a senes of text-books for the Prmce of Parma, whose education was intrusted to 
Condillac, etc ) In these latter works he not only no longer recognizes in internal 
experience a second, independent source of ideas in addition to sensible perception, but 
seeks to derive all ideas from the latter as their only source. He endeavors to explain 
all psychical functions genetically, conceiving them as transformations of sensation 
{sensations transformees). To demonstrate that, without the hypothesis of innate ideas, 
all psychical processes can be deduced flora meie sensation, Condillac imagines a 
marble statue, to which the different senses are given m succession, and, fiist of all, 
the sense of smell. This sense furnishes perceptions, with which consciousness ( con- 
science ) is joined. Some are stronger than others, and are therefore more noticed, %. 
attention is directed to them. Traces of them are left behmd, i. e the statue has 
memory. If the perceptions arise again in memory, we recollect them, they become 
objects of apprehension on our part or we have ideas, i e , mental representations of 
them. If at the same time new sense-perceptions enter, the division of sensation 
among them involves comparison and judgment The original connection and suc- 
cession of perceptions determine their association when reproduced. The soul 
dwells on those ideas which are agieeable to it ; hence anses the separation of single 
ideas from others, or abstraction. Let the other senses be added, and let the ideas 
given be associated with words as their signs, and the mental formation becomes 
richer. The sense of touch is distinguished from the other senses by its enablmg 
us to perceive the existence of external objects; but its sensations are not first made 
ideas by memory; they are ideas from the beginning, i. e., they are immediate 
representations to the mind of something which differs in some manner from per- 
ception itself Condillac also assumes, with Descartes and Locke, that extension is an 
attribute of things themselves, while colors, sounds, etc., are only subjective sensations 
From the recollection by the soul of a past sensation of pleasure arises desire. The 1 
is the totality of sensations (le moi de chaque homme rdest qne la collection . des 
sensations quid eprouve et de cedes que la memoirs lui rappelle , e'est tout d la fats 
la conscience de ce qulil est et le souvenir de ce quHl a ete). Condillac is a sensationalist, 
but not a materialist. He holds it not possible that matter should feel and think, 
since, as extended and divisible, it is an aggregation of parts, whereas feeling and 
thought imply the unity of the subject (substratum). 

Charles Bonnet, a Swiss (1726-93) in his Essai de psychologic ou Goruddprations sur 
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les operations de Vdme (projected in 1748, published. Lend , 1755), which was followed in 
1760 by his Essai analytique sur lesfaculles de Vdme , built up a half -materialistic sen- 
sationalism, which he (like Priestley) nevertheless tried to bring- into agreement with 
religious faith by the hypothesis of the resurrection of the body. He was a friend of 
Albrecht von Haller, to whose less liberal faith, however, his liberal views of the 
Athanasian dogmas gave offence 

Denis Diderot (1713-1784) and Jean d’Alembert (1717-1783) were the originators 
and editors of the work embiacmg the whole field of the sciences and aits, entitled, 
Enclydopedie ou Dictionnaire raisonne dcs sciences , des arts et des metiers , m 28 volumes 
(Paris, 1751-72 , supplement m 5 vols , Amst , 177G-77, and Table Analytique , 2 vols , 
Paris, 1780) Contributions were made to this Encyclopaedia by Voltaire, Housseau 
(who, however, from 1757 on, became an opponent of the Encyclopaedists), Grimm, 
Holbach, Turgot, Jaueourt, and otheis The admirable introduction ( Discours Prelim - 
t naira), which tieats from the Baconian point of view of the classification and method 
of the sciences, was written by D’Alembert (who, after 1757, had no more to do with 
the editing of the Encyclopedia) D’Alembeit, the mathematician, is in metaphysics 
a skeptic The union of pints in organized beings seems to point to a conscious intel- 
ligence ; but how this intelligence can be related to matter is inconceivable. We have 
a distmet and complete idea neither of matter nor of mind — Diderot passed from 
theism and faith m revelation to pantheism, which recognizes God m natural law and 
in truth, beauty, and goodness By the conception of sensation as immanent in all 
matter, he at once reached and outran the final consequence of materialism. In the 
place of the monads of Leibnitz he put atoms, m which sensations were bound up 
The sensations become conscious in the animal oiganism Out of sensations grows 
thought. In the Pnndpes de la philosophic mm' ale ou Essai sur le merite et la •a&rtu 
(1745), which is almost a mere reproduction of Shaftesbury’s Inquiry concerning Virtue 
and Merit , Diderot confesses his faith in revelation, which faith, in the Pensees Philoso- 
phiques (a la Ilaye, 1740), he no longer defends, and still less m the Promenade d'un 
scepUque (written in 1747, but first published m Vol. 4th of the Memoir es, correspond 
dance et outrages inedits de Diderot) ; after long wavering his philosophical stand-point 
becomes fixed in the Pensees sur V Interpretation de la Nature (Paris, 1754). The 
“ Entreticn entre I Alembert et Diderot ,” his most profound work, and one which gives 
evidence, in spite of all its lightness of form and the absence in it of the external 
apparatus of demonstration, of a deep insight into the connection of the problems of 
philosophy, together with Le me <T Alembert (written in 1760), were likewise first 
published in the fourth volume of the Memoir es, correspondance et outrages inedits Di- 
derot finds the beautiful in that which is according to nature. He wars against the 
constraint imposed by such rules of art as were set forth, in particular by Boileau, on 
the basis of the dicta of Horace and others of the ancients 

The Abbe Morclly, carrying to the extreme Locke’s affirmation of the pemioious 
effects of too great inequality of possessions, and probably influenced also by Plato’s 
doctrine of the state, laid down in his Code de la nature (Amst , 1755) a communistic 
doctrine. Selfishness, le desir I avoir pour soi, which is the source of the claim to 
the possession of private property, is the source of all controversies, of all barbar- 
ism, and of all misfortune In a similar manner, Mably (1709-1788), an older brother of 
Condillac, in his work, De la Legislation ou Prindpes des lois , wipes out the boundary 
between legal regulation and spontaneous benevolence. The investigations in political 
economy of the “physiocrats” (who gave one-sided prominence to the interests of 
agriculture) Quesnay (1697-1774), and others, and of TurgoLO 27-1781— who avoided 
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their narrowness of view, and who wrote a Lettre sur le papier monnaie , Reflection® 
sur Information et la distribution des ricliesses (1774), etc , as also of the Abbe Galiani, 
the opponent of the physiocrats, m his Dialogues sur le commerce des ties (1770), were 
directed more to matters of fact Monopolies and slavery were combated by the Abbe 
Kaynal m his Hist philos du commerce des deux Indes Babceuf, in the time of the 
Revolution, adopted the doctrine of Morelly. Claude Adrien Helvetius (1715-1771), 
on the contrary, m his book, De V esprit (Paris, 1758), and in the posthumous works : 
De Vhomme , deses facultes et de sin education (. Londres [Amst ], 1772), and Les pro - 
grcs de la raison dans la recherche du vrai (Lond., 1775), finds in self-love, which 
prompts us to seek pleasure and ward off pain, the only proper motive of human con- 
duct, holding that the right guidance of self-love by education and legislation is all that 
is necessary to brmg it into harmony with the common good. Complete suppression 
of the passions leads to stupidity ; passion fructifies the mind, but needs to be regu- 
lated. He who secures his own interests in such a manner as not to prejudice, but 
rather to further the interests of others, is the good man. Not the abolition of prop 
erty, but the rendering it possible for every one to acquire property, restriction of the 
u exploitation ” of the labor of some by others, reduction of the hours of daily labor to 
seven or eight, and the extension of culture, are the true problems for legislation. It 
is obvious that the requirements which Helvetius makes of the State, are founded on 
the idea of benevolence, while he believes individuals to be bound to follow self-inter- 
est ; his error is in not having appreciated the gradual progress of man from his limita- 
tion to self, as an individual, to higher stages, wheie he is animated successively with 
the spirit of comparatively restricted and then of larger societies, and is led beyond 
motives of egoistic calculation. The substance of what he proposes is better than the 
grounds on which his proposals lest. Chailes Francois de St Lambert (1716-4803 ; 
Catechisme nmversel, 1797) and Volney (Constantin Fiangois de Chassebceuf, 1757-1820 ; 
Catechisme du citoyen franqais, 1793, second edition, entitled, La hi naturelle oa 
principes physiques de la morale , deduits de Voi'ganisation de Vhomme et de Vumvers ; 
(LJ acres completes , Paris, 1821, 2d ed,, 1836), are prominent among those who followed 
Helvetius, but modified his principles so as to make them less extreme, and who em- 
phasized the idea of the indissoluble union of the happiness of the individual with the 
happiness of all; in the “Ruins” {Les Ruines , ou meditations sur les revolutions des 
empires , 4th ed., Paris, 1808), Volney makes a historico-philosophical application of this 
ethics The French Revolution was viewed by Volney as an attempt to realize the 
ideal of the rule of reason. On the same ideal is based Condorcet’s (1743-1794) phi- 
losophy of history ( Esquisse d'un tableau Mstorique des pr ogres de V esprit humam, 1794). 

Jean Baptiste Robmet (bom at Rennes, 1735, where he died, Jan. 24, 1820) sought m 
his principal work, De la Nature (4 vols , Amst , 1761-G6 , vol. I., nouveUe edit., Amst , 
1763), as also in his Considerations philosophiques de la gradation naturelle des formes de 
Veire , ou des essais de la nature qui apprend d faire Vhomme (Amst., 1767), and Paral- 
lels de la condition et des facultes de Vhomme avec cedes des autres animaux , trad, de 
V anglais (Bouillon, 1769), to carry out the idea of a gradual development of the forms 
of existence. Robinet recognizes a single creative cause of nature, but believes it im- 
possible to ascribe to it personality without falling into a misleading anthropomor 
phism. Influenced perhaps by Robmet’s writings, Bom. Deschamps, the Benedictine 
(1716-1774), maintained a modified Spinozism in a manuscript written soon after 1770 
(the main contents have been but recently edited by Emile Beaussire under the title 
Antecedents de V hegelianisme dans la philosophie frangaise , Paris, 1865 ; cf Journal des 
Savants , 1866, pp. 609 624), and indirectly also in some works of somewhat earlier 
9 
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date. Deschamps teaches that the universe (le tout universe!) is a leal being 1 (un Mr® 
qm exists), and the basis (le fond) of which all perceivable things are modifications 
{nuances). Deschamps, probably following Robmet, seeks to overthrow the Spmozis- 
tic dualism of the attributes thought and extension by a hylozoistic monism. That, m 
Which he appeals particularly as a predecessor of Hegel, is his assertion, that truth 
includes in itself contradictory elements 

The systematic chef-d'oeuvre of French Materialism m the eighteenth century was the 
System of Mature of Baron Paul Heinrich Dietiich von Holbach (bom m 1723 at Ilei- 
delsheim, near Bruchsal, m the Palatinate, died Feb. 21, 1789, at Paris), a friend ol 
Diderot. The work was entitled * SysUme de la nature ou des lots du monde physique et 
du monde moral (Loud. , in reality Amst or Leyden, 1770 , nominally by feu Mira- 
hand [died 17(50], who had been the Secretary of the Academy at Paris, the same 
translated into German, with notes, Leipsic, 1811). Holbach’s system combines all those 
elements of the empirical doctrine, which till then had been cultivated rather separately 
than together, viz . matenalism (La Mettne’s), sensationalism (Condillac’s), determin- 
ism (which Diderot, too, had admitted), atheism (which this system most openly avows, 
after the example, in pait, of the author of the Lcttre de Thrasybule d Leucippe , writ- 
ten m the first quarter of the eighteenth century, perhaps by the antiquarian Nic 
Freret, who was bom 1088, and died, while Secretary of the Acad of Inscriptions, m 
1749 — and in which religious faith is defined as a confusion of the subjective with the 
objective), and the ethics (Helvctius’, qualified by Holbach through the emphasis laid 
by the latter on the joint interest of all) which was founded on the principle of self- 
love or of self-interest rightly understood, but which agreed substantially, in most 
points, with the doctrine of benevolence Besides the Systeme de la Nature, Holbach 
is said to have written anonymously a number of works directed against supernatural- 
istic doctrines, m particular, Lettres d Eugenie ou preservaMf contre les prejuges (1768), 
Examen critique sur la vie et les ouvrages de St. Paul (1770), Le bon sens ou idees natu~ 
redes opposees am idees surnaturettes (1772), La politique naturelle ou discours sur les 
vrais principes du gouvemement (1773), SysUme social (1773), Elements de la morale uni - 
verselle (1776), Eethocratie ou le gouvemement fonde sur la morale universelle (1776) 
(Some other works directed expressly against Christian theology, which have often 
been attributed to Holbach, were written by other persons, such as Damilavihe and 
Naigeon). 

Bufion (1707-1788), the naturalist, believed in Naturalism, without openly and 
unreservedly avowing this belief. At once following and going beyond Condillac. 
Cabanis (1757-1808 ; Rapports du physique et du moral de Vlwmme , 1798-1799, m the 
Mem. de VInstitut , then separately in 1802, etc.) cultivated physiology and psychology 
in a materialistic sense. Destutt de Tracy (1754-1836; Elements d'ideologie , Par., 
1801-15 ; Commentaire sur V esprit des lois de Montesquieu , Par., 1819), Laromigmere 
{Logons dephilos. ou essai sur lesfacultes de Vdme , Par., 1815-18), and others, sought in 
the first decennia of the nineteenth century either further to develop or to qualify the 
system of Sensationalism, but found in philosophers devoted to the Church, and in 
Royer-Collard and Victor Cousin— who followed partly Descartes and partly Scotch 
and German philosophers— and m the eclectic or spiritualistic school founded by them, 
opponents, who very considerably limited their influence. (Cf. Damiron, Essai sur 
'Jhistoire de la philos. en France au dix neuvieme siecle , Paris, 1828.) 


§ 119. Contemporaneously with the French t( illumination,” under its 
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influence, and in turn influencing it, arose the Skepticism of Hume. 
David Hume (1711-1776), philosopher, statesman, and historian, stand- 
ing on the ground of the Loeldan Empiricism, transformed the latter, 
through his investigations respecting the origin and application of the 
idea of causality, into a philosophy of Skepticism. Hume finds the 
origin of the conception of cause in habit, which, he says, leads us to 
expect that under similar circumstances one event will be followed by 
another, which we have often seen joined with it, and he limits the 
application of the conception to those cases in which from given facts 
we conclude, according to analogies of experience, to others, Stas®*® 1 
denies, accordingly, the possibility of our knowing the nature and 
mode of the objective connection between causes and effects, and the 
philosophical legitimacy of our attempting to transcend, by means of 
the causal idea, the whole field of experience and to conclude to the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul. It was particularly 
the anti-theological consequences of this doctrine which awakened a 
number of Scottish philosophers, headed by Thomas Reid, to a vigorous 
polemic against it, a polemic weak in its philosophical principle (the 
appeal to the common sense of men), hut which led to numerous, and, 
in many cases, valuable investigations in empirical psychology and 
ethics; the doctrine of these Scotch philosophers was subsequently 
incorporated into the Eclecticism of Cousin and his school. In Ger- 
many it was chiefly the Skepticism of Hume which incited Immanuel 
Kant to the construction of his Critical philosophy. 

Hume’s Treatise on Human Nature appeared in 3 vols , at London, 1739-40, also Lond , 1817 ; the same 
in German, translated by Ludw Hemr Jakob, Halle, 1790-91 His best-known philosophical work, Enquiry 
concerning Human Understanding, was first published at Lond., 1748 , m German (translated by Sulzer), 
Hamb. and Leips., 1775, and ^transl by AY. G Tennemann), published with an essay on philosophical skepti- 
cism, by Kail Leonh Remhold, Jena, IT 93, a new translation of the same, by J H von Kirchmann, consti- 
tutes Vol. 13 of the Philos. BibliotheL , Berlin, 1869 Under the title of Essays and Treatises on Several 
Subjects, Hume published together, in 1770, the Essays Mcnal , Political , and Literary— -which, had first ap- 
pealed in 1742 — together with the Enquiry concerning Human Understanding and the Essays entitled A 
Dissertation on the Passions, An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals (first pubL Lond , 1751), and 
The Hatural History of Religion (first publ Lond, 1755), this collection has been repeatedly reprinted 
After Hume’s death appeared Dialogues concerning Natural Religion by David Hume , with the publication 
of which he had charged his friend Adam Smith; second edition, Lond., 1779, m German (by Schrater), 
together with a Dialogue on Atheism by Ernst Platner. Leipsic, 1781. Essays on Suicide and the Immortality 
of the Soul, asanbed to the late David Hume , Lond , 1783, anew edition, Lond., 1789. Complete editions of 
his works have been published at Edmb , 1827, 1836, and Lond., 1856 Hume’s Autobiography (written in 
1776) was published by Adam Smith, Lond., 1777; the same m Latin, 1787, of him treat J. H Burton, Eife 
and Correspondence of D. H., Edmb., 1846, Peuerlein, Hume's Zeben und Wirlen , m Der Gedanke, Vols. 
IV. and V , Berlin, 1863 and 1864 , P. Papillon, David Hume , precurseur d'Augyste C^mte, Versailles, 1868 

Bom at Edinbnrgli on the 26th day of Apn! v 1711, Hume:livet from 1734 to 1737 in 
France. At, Paris the supposed miracles, wrought particularly at the grave of the 
Abbe Paris, in the Cemetery of St. Me&ard, for the persecuted Janserdsts, woie then 
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exciting general interest, and gave occasion to disinterested thmkeis for psychological 
investigations respecting the genesis of the belief in miracles That this was true m 
Hume’s case is affirmed by himself in his essay on miiacles. (Similarly the pretended 
miracles of animal magnetism incited David Enederich Strauss, while yet quite young, 
to psychological speculations ) During his sojourn in France Hume wrote his first 
philosophical work : A Treatise on Human Nature , being an Attempt to introduce the 
^ rpenrmntal Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects , which work he published after 
iLS return to England at London, 1739-40. It received, however, little notice. A 
more favorable reception was given to the Essays Moral , Political , and Literary , pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, m 1742 In the year 174G Hume is said to have applied m vain 
for a professorship of moral philosophy at Edinburgh. Not long afterwards (1747) 
Hume accompanied General St Clair, as secretary, on a military embassy to the 
Courts of Vienna and Turin ; at Tuiin Hume leviscd his work on Human Nature and 
divided it into several separate treatises , of these the most important is the Enquiry 
concerning Human Understanding (London, 1748) In the year 1749 Hume journeyed 
back to Scotland. In the year 1 751 ho published an Enquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals His Political Discourses (Edmb , 1752, 2d ed ib , 1753) were received with 
much applause A position as librarian, which he commenced to fill at Edinburgh m 
1752, and through which a mass of literary sources weie made easily accessible to him, 
was the occasion of his writing the History of England , the fiist volume of which ap- 
peared m 1754, the fifth m 17(52. In the year 1755 appealed Ins Natural History of 
Religion , which drew upon him the enmity of many Hume accompanied as secre- 
tary, in 1703, the Earl of Hertford on his embassy to Versailles for the conclusion of 
peace. At Paris Hume met with a brilliant reception. Returning to England (1700) he 
was accompanied by Rousseau, whose fnend he had become ; but he was soon re- 
warded with ingratitude by Rousseau, to whom the sense of dependence was intol- 
erable, and who thought himself injured by Hume, especially in certain public 
utterances which he erroneously ascribed to Hume As Under- Seci clary of State in 
the Foreign Office (at the head of which General Conway stood) Hume conducted m 
1707-08 the diplomatic correspondence of England From 1709 Hume lived in retire- 
ment at Edinburgh until his death, on the 25th of August, 1770. 

In his principal philosophical work, the Enquiry concerning Human Understanding , 
after announcing as his purpose, not a meie exhortation to virtue, hut a thorough- 
going examination of the powers of man and of the limits of our knowledge — hence, 
not a merely popular, but a scientific philosophic investigation, in which, nevertheless, 
he proposes, as far as possible, to combine exactness with clearness — Hume proceeds 
first to inquire into the origin of ideas. He distinguishes between impressions and 
ideas or thoughts ; under the former he understands the lively sensations which we 
have when we hear, see, feel, or love, hate, desire, will, and under the latter, the less 
lively ideas of memory or imagination, of which we become conscious when we reflect 
on any im pression. The creative power of thought extends no further than to the 
faculty of combining, transposing, augmenting, or diminishing the material furnished 
by the senses and by experience. All the materials of thought are given us through 
- external or internal experience ; only their combination is the work of the under- 
standing or the will. All our ideas are copies of perceptions. The idea of God fur- 
nishes no exception to this rule ; the mind obtains that idea by magnifying the human 
attributes of wisdom and goodness beyond all limits The joining of different ideas 
with each other depends on the three principles of association: similarity, union in 
space and time, and cause and effect. 
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All subjects of Iranian reason or inquiry can be divided into two classes : relations 
of ideas, and facts. To the fust class belong the propositions of geometry, arith- 
metic, and algebra, and, in geneial, all judgments the evidence of which is founded 
on intuition or demonstration. All propositions of this kind aie discovered by the 
sole agency or the faculty of thought , they are altogether independent of reality. 
Even though no circle or triangle existed in nature, the statements of geometry would 
still be true * But propositions which relate to matters of objective fact have 
neither the same degree nor the same kind of evidence. The truth or falsity of such 
propositions is not demonstrable by ideas alone ; for if it were so the supposition of 
the contrary must involve a conti adiction, which is not the easel y All reasoning about 
facts appears to be founded on the relation of cause and effect It is presupposed 
that there is a causal connection between the present fact and that which is inferred 
from it, so that the one is the cause of the othei, or both are co-ordmate effects of 
the same causel j If, therefore, we would obtam a satisfactory insight into the nature 
of the ceitamty of inferred facts, we must inquire in what manner we obtain the 
knowledge of cause and effect. 

2^ |We acqune, says Hume, the knowled^aof the causal nexus'" in no case by d priori 
inferences, but solely through experience,^ which shows us certain objects connected ac- 
cording to a constant rnle.irThe effect is 'entirely different from the cause, and can, con- 
sequently, not be discovered in the idea of the lattci, nor learned mferentially by the 
understand mg without the aid of experience Jjk stone or piece of metal left m the 
air without support falls at once to the giound. This, experience teaches ns. But 
can we possibly discover by d pnon reasonings the least ground for supposing that the 
stone or metal might not as well move upwards as towards the centre of the earth ? 
Still less, than the nature of the effect, can the understanding know a priori the 
necessary mvanable connection between cause and effect. It follows, hence, that the 
idghest end of human knowledge consists in summing up w the empirically discovered 
causes of natural phenomena, and arranging the multitude of particular effects under 
a few general causes. But our pains arc lost if we attempt to ascertain the causes of 
these general causes. The ultimate grounds of things are utterly inaccessible to the 
curiosity and investigation of man. Elasticity, gravity, the cohesion of parts, and the 
communication of motion by impulsion, are probably the most general causes to which 
we can trace back the phenomena of nature ; but even thus our ignorance of nature is 
only removed a few degrees further backwards. The like is true in reference to 
moral philosophy and the science of knowledge. Geometry, great as is her well-de- 
served renown m respect of the conclusiveness and rigor of her demonstrations, can 
yet not help us to the knowledge of the ultimate causes m nature ; for her only use is 
m the discovery and application of natural laws ; but these laws themselves must be 
known through experience. 

? This opinion of Hume is only an assertion : he has demonstrated nothing. It is tenable only on the 
extremely questionable hypothesis of the meie subjectivity of space, which hypothesis, indeed, Hume, b) 
abolishing the distinction made by Locke between primitive and secondary qnahties, and, later and more 
decidedly, Kant adopted, but which is by no means necessarily true, and, even supposing it to be true, door 
notf fumi-h a real explanation of apodictical knowledge Pure geometry contains no proposition which 
aflfhms the existence of a circle or triangle m nature, but only propositions which, assuming the existence of 
the things denoted by the subjects of the propositions, affirm the necessary connection between those sub- 
jects and the asserted predicates. Put this connection is affhmed as an objective and real one, and not as 
merely existing between our ideas whence, m applied geometry, ever) cncle, triangle, cylinder, cone, etc , 
which can exist m the sphere of objective reality, is recognized ass possessing the predicates demonstiated 1a 
pure geometry. 
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When wc perceive similar sensible qualities, we expect from them effects similar in 
those we have alieady experienced as arising- from them. But it may further be 
asked, on what this expectation is founded. Were it, by any means, supposable that 
the course of nature might change, and that the past would furnish no rule for the 
future, then all experience would be useless, and no more inferences could be drawn 
from it. The pimciple which determines all our expectations of similar effects is f 
not any knowledge of the hidden force, through which the one thing brings another 
into being — for no such foice can we observe, whether without or withm us , but this 
principle is habit ; the nnnd is led by habit, on the repetition of similar instances, to 
expect, with the appeaiance of the one event, the ordinary accompanying event, and 
to behove that it will really take place This connection of events, which we feel in 
the mind, this habitual transition from one object to its customaiy accompaniment, is 
the sensation or impression fiom which we foim the conception of a force or neces- 
sary connection. When successive phenomena are continually perceived to be con- 
nected, we fed the accustomed connection of ideas, which feeling wc transfer to the 
subjects of the peieeived phenomena, just as, m general, we are wont to ascribe to 
external objects the sensations which are occasioned in us by them.* 

Hume’s philosophical significance is connected principally with his speculations con- 
1 cermng causality. Ills skepticism is founded on the assertion, that the causal idea, 
owing to its origin m habit, admits of use only within the field of experience : to rea- 
son from data given empirically to that which is transcendent (or lies beyond the 
whole range of expciience), like God and immortality, appears to Hume unlawful. To 
ihis is to be added that Hume, particularly in his earliest treatise, expresses an equally 
negative judgment concerning the idea of substance ; the I, he argues, is a complex of 
ideas, for which we have no right to posit a single substratum or underlying substance. 

1 Hume’s ethical piinciple is the f eelmg of the happiness and misery of man. The moral 
judgment is based on the satisfaction or disapprobation which an action excites in him 
who witnesses it. Owing to the natural sympathy of man for his fellows, an action 
performed in the interest of the common welfare calls forth approbation, and one of 
an opposite nature, disapprobation. 

* Correctly as Hume here describes the commencement of experimental reasoning in animals and men, 
no less signally has he tailed to appreciate and explain the progress of the same, the cessation of the habit of 
naively objectifying the subjective current of ideas and the giadual use of the mind to knowledge which is 
objectively true The animal which walks into the snare, the mere practitioner who only follows a rou- 
tine, and in extraordinary cases falls into misfortune, through his adherence to his ordinary methods, 
fm rash instances of that phenomenon, which is psychologically explained by Hume , but it is only supple- 
montarily (in a note subsequently added), and then not without a certain degree of inconsistency, that Hume 
has attempted to show how those senes of inferences are accomplished by which man is enabled to out- wit 
the animal, or the thinker to avoid the enors of the meie piactitioner More comprehensive inductions may 
lend to moxc general principles, which furnish the major premises for deductive conclusions, whereby the cor- 
rectness of the results of less comprehensive inductions are eithei confirmed and made certain, or disproved ; 
bntm proportion as the expectations thus corrected are found in more and more universal agreement with icality, 
the conception of force, which arises from our reflecting on the sense of effort and on our willing power in 
general, and the conception of causality, reposing on that of force, acquire objective validity, and the rules, 
which weie not without exceptions, are transformed into laws valid without exception. Hume himself, when 
he says, “the factor, on which the effect depends, is often involved in the midst of extraneous and external 
circumstances ; the separ ation of them often requires great attention, exactness, and penetration,' 1 acknowl- 
edges, although only by implication, the existence of an objective basis of the causal idea. Pm* lermore, habit 
itself stands within the sphere of the (psychical) causal nexus, and hence implies the ; obj activity of the causal 
relation. In order to vindicate for the idea of causality an objective validity, Kant pronounced it an <1 priori 
conception, just as he conceived space and time as & priori intuitions, whereby, however, the only objectivity 
which can with full propriety be so called (distinguished by Kant as the f 4 transcendental from the empiri 
cal’"), w given up. See below, § 122. 
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The Scottish philosophers, Thomas Reid (171 0-96 ; Inquiry into the Human Mind 
on the Principles of Common Sense , London, 1763, etc. ; On the Intellectual Powers of 
Man , Edinb , 1785 ; On the Active Powers of Man, Edinb., 1788 — the two latter works 
often printed together as Essays on the Powers of the Human Mind ; Works , ed. by 
Dagaid Stewart, Edinb., 1804, ed. by Hamilton, ib., 1827, etc ; cf. Reid and the Phi- 
losophy of Common Sense , a paper written m 1847 by J F. Ferrier and included in his 
Lectures ed by G-iamt and Lushmgton, London, 1866, Vol. II , pp 407-459), James 
Beattie (1735-1803 ; Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth m Opposition to 
Sophistry and Scepticism , Edinb , 1770, etc.), and James Osv^ald (Appeal to Common 
Sense in behalf of Religion, Edinb., 1766-72), were not able, by their recourse to the 
principle of u common sense,” truly to refute and vanquish Hume’s skeptical doctrine 
Their doctrines, modified in a measure by independent psychological investigations, 
were taken up by later Scotch philosophers, such as Dugald Stewart (1753-1828 ; Ele- 
ments of % Philosophy of Human Mind, Edinb., 1792-1827, etc , Lond , 1862, 1867 ; 
Outlines of Moral Philosophy , 1793 [with critical notes by J. McCosh, London, 1863], 
etc.; Philos. Works , ed. by Hamilton, 10 vols., Edmb., 1854-58), Thom. Brown (1778- 
1820 ; to be distinguished from Peter Brown, Bishop of Cork, who died in 1735, and 
was a sensationalist in philosophy, but orthodox in theology ; Thom Brown, Lectures 
on the Phibs of Human Mind , 1820, 19th ed., Lond , 1856; Lectures on Ethics , ib., 
1856), James Mackintosh (1764-1832; Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 
chiefly during the 11th and IS th Centuries, m the Encyclop. Brit., also separately, Lond., 
1830, Edinb., 1836 ; 3ded , with preface by W. Whewell, London, 1863 [newed., 1872] ; 
the same in French by H. Poret, Pans, 1834), and others. 


THIRD DIVISION GP MODERN PHILOSOPHY, 

PHILOSOPHY m ITS MOST RECENT PERIOD, OR CRITICISM AND SPECULATION 
FROM THE TIME OF RANT. 

§ 120. The Third Division of the history of Modern Philosophy 
begins with Kant’s critique of human reason. The object of this 
critique i$ to establish by an examination of the origin, extent, and 
limits of human knowledge the distinction between phenomena— whose 
substance is given us through impressions on the senses, but whose 
form is a purely subjective product of the mind itself — and real things 
or c; things-imthemselves,” which exist out of relation to time, space, or 
causality. Its result, on the one hand, is to vindicate for empirical in- 
vestigation complete i^d§pfe$dence in the sphere of phenomena, while, 
on the other hand, ft recognizes as existing, in addition to the realm of 
objects f| 4xp^iep!ce 5 a realm of freedom, open, according to Kant, 
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only to the moral consciousness, but, according to some of his succes- 
sors, who expanded Kant’s principle of the autonomy of the mind, 
to the speculative reason also. In Kant’s doctrine of the world of 
phenomena, the subjective origin, which he assigns to the forms of 
knowledge, constitutes a (subjective-) idealistic element, while the as- 
sumption that the material of thought is given from without, is a 
realistic one. In his doctrine of things in themselves, the function 
ascribed to these things, of affecting our senses, is a realistic element, 
while the freedom claimed for them is an idealistic one. The dualism 
of these idealistic and realistic elements, which are placed by Kant, 
without mediation, side by side, and which are by no means (not even 
in the Critique of the Judging Faculty) combined in perfect harmony, 
could not but occasion the attempt to build np, in a twofold manner, 
a consequent and in all parts harmonious system of the whole of phi- 
losophy, either, namely, by sacrificing the realistic postulates of Kant in 
favor of his idealistic teachings, or, conversely, by giving up, or, at 
least, very considerably modifying, the latter in favor of the former. 
The former alternative was chosen by Fichte, and the latter by IXer- 
bart. Fichte’s subjective idealism formed the point of departure for 
Sehclling’s prevailingly objective idealism, and the latter served a 
similar purpose for Hegel’s absolute idealism. Others (among whom 
Schleiermacher may he numbered) sought to effect the harmonious 
union of the idealistic and realistic elements in a doctrine of Xdeal- 
Healism. In the period embraced in this division, the relation of phi- 
losophy to positive investigation, both natural and historical, to poetry, 
to political conditions, and to religions life, and, in short, to the gen- 
eral development of human culture, changes with the varying force of 
the motives to philosophical development inherent in the changing 
state of philosophy itself ; in the first decades philosophy exerts a de- 
termining influence on these other sides of intellectual life, while in 
the subsequent period, when the general interest is less turned towards 
philosophy, philosophy experiences more their influence 


The illustration anti demonstration of these introductory statements can only be 
accomplished in the course of the f ollowing expositions ; before the presentation of the 
systems to which reference has been made, the attempt to furnish such illustration and 
demonstration would involve too great abstractness, and might easily lead to wrong* 
judgments. Only to one thing may it here be allowed* again to direct attention, namely, 
to the fact that the innermost soul of th^' whole process of development in modem 
philosophy is not a mere immanent dialectic of speculative principles, but is rather the 
straggle between religious convictions, handed down frons* tne past and deeply rooted 
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in the modem mind and heart, and the scientific results of modem investigations in 
uhe fields of nature and mind, together with the attempt to reconcile both "While 
Dogmatism had believed m the possibility of combining, in one complete system of 
philosophy, fundamental theological principles with the doctrmes of natural science, 
while Empiricism had excluded the affirmations of religion from the field of science — 
whether with a view to asseitmg for them another piovmce or to denying them alto- 
gether — and while Skepticism had doubted the possibility of solving the problems in 
question, Kant (who conectly grasped the vital point m the philosophical inquiries of 
the period immediately preceding his own) opened up, by his Criticism, a new path, 
denying, as a result of his speculations concerning the limits of the knowledge attainable 
by human reason, the dogmatic postulate of attainable harmony, adopting the Empiri- 
cists’ limitation of scientific knowledge, but m an essentially altered sense (namely, by 
restricting such knowledge to the sphere of phenomena alone), and at once appropriat- 
ing the results of Skepticism and (through his doctrine of a sphere of absolute reality, 
within which man could attain to moral certainty) overstepping them. The later de- 
velopments in philosophy were, in a certain sense, modified renewals of earlier systems, 
under the influence and, in part, on the ground of Eantism. 

Works especially relating to modern philosophy, beginning with Kant, are the following (with which are 
to be compared the parts treating of the same subject m the moie general woiks cited above, Vol I , § 4, 
andVol II., §1): 

Karl Ludw. Michelet, Geschichte der letzten Systeme der Philosophie vi Deutschland von Kant Ins Hegel , 

2 Vols , Beilin, 1837-33, and EntwicLelungsgeschichte de/ % neuesten deutschen Philosophie, Berlin, 1843 

Hemr. Mur Chaljbdu^, Histor EntxcuXlung der speculativen Philosophic m Deutschland von Kant his 
Kegels Dresden, 1S37, 5th ed , 1800 [English translation from 4th ed. by Allied Tulk, London, 1854. — Tr ] 

Fnedr Karl Biedermann, Die deutsche PMlosophie von Kant bis aufumere Tage , Leipsic, 1842-4*3 

A. Ott, Hegel et la philosophie allemande, ou expose et examen critique des pnncipaux syst&mes de la 
philosophie allemande depuis Kants Pans, IS 13. 

A. S W dim, Histoire de la philosophie allemande depuis Kantjusqu'd HCgels Pans, 1846-49 

L. Wocquier, Essai sur le mouvement philosophique de VAllemagne depuis Kant jusqu'd nos jours , 
Brussels, Ghent, and Leips., 1852 

C Portlage, Genetische Geschichte der Philosophie seit Kant, Leipsic, 1852 

H Kittei, Versucli zur Verstdndtgung iiber die neueste deutsche Philosophie seit Kant , m the Allgem, 
MonatsscJmfl fur Wiss. u, Litt , and also published separately, Brunswick, 1853. 

G- Weigelt, Zur Geschichte dtr neueren Philosophie , Hamburg, 1854-55 

Carl Herm Kirchner, Die speculativen Systeme seit Kant und die philosophische Avfgahe der Gegen- 
wart , Leipsic, 1S60. 

A Poucher de Cared, Hegel et Schopenhauer , etudes sur la philosophie allemande depuis Kant jusqu'd 
nos jours. Pans, 1862 

Ad. Drechsler, CharaUertstil der philosophischen Systeme seit Kant , Dresden, 1863. 

O Liebmann, Kant und die Epigonen, Stuttgart, 1865. 


§ 121. Immanuel Kant was bom on the 22d day of April, 1724, at 
Konigsberg, in Eastern Prussia, where he died, February 12, 1804. 
He received his education and taught as a University- Professor in his 
native «ity. On Kant’s earliest philosophical opinions the philosophy 
of Wolff and the physics of Newton exerted a controlling influence ; 
it was only in a later period, beginning with 1769, that he developed 
the critical philosophy which is set forth in his principal works. Of 
the works of Kant belonging to the period preceding the critical phi- 
losophy, the most important is the General History of Nature and 
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Theory of the Heavens . His principal works of the critical period are 
the Critique of the Pure Reason 3 which was first published in 1781, 
and again, in revised form, in 1787, the Critique of the Practical 
Reason , published in 1788, and the Critique of the Faculty of Judg- 
ment , written in 1790. The Metaphysical Principles of Natural Sci- 
ence (1786), the Religion within the Limits of the Mere Reason (1793), 
and other smaller works con Lain the application of the principles of 
the critical philosophy to particular departments of philosophical 
inquiry. In investigation and teaching, as well as in his external life, 
Ivant constantly gave evidence of strict conscientiousness and unre- 
mitting loyalty to duty. 


Works on Kant’s hie and chaiacter are the following* Ludwig Ernst Borowslu, Barstellung des Lebens 
und Charakters KanU, Komgsborg, 1804 (a biography drawn up m 1702, then icvised by Kant himself, com- 
pleted and published by the author alter Kant’s death, and containing much valuable mfoimation, especially 
on Kant’s family and rally liie), Bemhold Bornhaid Jaehmann, Immanuel ICant, in Brief en an emeu 
Fir unci, Komgsberg, 1801 (a portraiture of Kant’s character, founded on knowledge acquired m personal 
mtetcouise with Kant m 1781-04, piccodcd by a biographical sketch), Ehicgott Andreas Christoph Wasianski 
ICant tn semen letiten Leb&nsjahren, Komgsberg, 1804 (a faithful account of the gradual decay of Kant’s men- 
tal and bodily powers), Theodor Bank, Ansichten aus I Kant's Leben , Komgsberg, 1805, F Bouterwek, I 
Kant , Hamburg, 1805, and others, especially Pnedr. Wilh Schubert, Imm Kant's Biographle , in Kant’s 
Works, ed by Bosenlaunz and Schubert, Vol XI , Pait 2, Leipsic, 1842 (summing up -what had been written 
before and adding to it much new mattei). Further additions to the same subject ha\ e been made m Chx. 
Friedr, Beusoh’s ICant und seme Tischgenossen aus clem Nachlass desjungsten derselben (prmted separately, 
from the Neue Preuss . Provwzictlbl , Vol VI , Nos. 4 and o, Komgsberg, 1848), and m Kantiana, Beitrage 
au Imm Kant's Leben und Schnften, ed by Bud Keicke (from the N Pr. Provmzial-Blatter), Komgsberg, 
1800 , the latter work contains a discourse on Kant deliveied by Professor Wald, Councillor of the Consistory, 
m the year 1804, together with the notices on which the same was based, and also, m particular, many valu- 
able remarks by Professor Kiaus, the intimate friend of Kant, as also a few addenda to Kant’s writings. 
Prom these sources the later wnteis of Kant’s life (among whom Kuno Fischer — author of Kant's Leben und 
die Grundlagen seiner Lchre, drei Vortrage , Mannheim, 1860, also Gesch der neaeren Ph , Vol III , Mann- 
hoirn and Heidelberg, 1800, pp 42-110, 2d ed. ib , 1SG9 — deserves distinguished mention) have drawn. 

Two complete editions of Kant’s works have been published . Immanuel Kants Werke, edited by G. 
Hartenstem, 10 vols , Leipsic (Modes and Baumann), 1838-39, and I Kant's sammthche Werle, edited by 
Karl Bosenkranz and Friedr. Wilh Schubert, Leipsic (Leop Voss), 1838-42, m 12 volumes, the last of which 
contains the “History of the Kantian Philosophy,” by K. Bosenkranz Hartenstem’s edition is m part the 
more accurate one ; the edition ot Bos and Sch is moie elegant and richer in material and in suggestive 
remarks The general arrangement m both is systematic. In H ’s edition the logical and metaphy- 
sical works are followed first by the works on the practical reason and the faculty of judgment, and these by 
the works on natural philosophy, while m Bos. and Schu. the order is Logic (including Metaphysics), Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and Philosophy of Mmd. The latter arrangement is better adapted for easy over-sight , but 
far preferable is the chronological arrangement of the whole (excepting only the letters, and, possibly, a few 
minor works), which gives the reader a view of Kant’s philosophical development. This ai rangement is 
adopted in Hartenstem’s new edition of Kant’s works : L Kant's sdmmthche Werlce, in chronol Eeihen- 
folge, 8 vols., Laps (Leop. Voss), 1867-68. 

[Kant’s Essays and Treatises, 2 vols , London, 1798. Contents of Vol I : (1) An Answer to the Ques 
turn , What is Enlightening 9 (2) The Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals (3) The False Subtilly of 
the four Syllogistic Figures Evinced. (4) On the Popular Saying , “ That may be true in Theory, but does not 
hold good m the Praxis." (5) The Injustice of Counterfeiting Boohs. (6) Eternal Peace. (7) The Conjectural 
Beginning of the History of Mankind . (8) An Inquiry concerning the Perspicuity of the Principles of 
Natural Theology and of Morals. (9) What means tl To orient one's self in thinking (10) An Idea of 
an Universal History in a Cosmopohtical View. Contents of Vol II : (1) Observations on the Feeling oj 
the Beautiful and Sublime (2) Something on the Influence of the Moon on the Temperature of the Air. (8 
History and Physiography of the most Bemarkable Cases of the Earthquake, which , towards the end of 1755, 
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shook a Great Part of the Earth (4) On the Volcanoes m the Moon. (5) Of a Gentle Tone lately assumed m 
Philosophy (6) On the Failure of all the Philos Essays in the r lhtodiu.e. (?) The only possible Argument 
for the Demonstration of the Existence of God. (8) Religion within the Sphere of Faked Reason. (9) Tat 
End of All Things 

Metaphysical Works of the celebrated Immanuel Kant, translated from the German , with a Sketch of 
his Life and W/ dings, by John Richardson , many years a student of the Kantian Philosophy Containing 
1 Logic 2 Prolegomena to Future Metaphysics 3. Inquiry into the Proofs for the Existence of God , 
and into the Theodicy ” London, 1836 No 3, in the contents of this volume, is a conglomerate of extracts 
fiom various writings, of Kant’s, although the fact of its being such a conglomerate is not indicated by the 
translator His proceeding m this matter is in so far uncritical and unfair, as he combines with extracts from 
Kant’s Critique other extract*, from a woik (On the Only Possible Proof for the Existence of God) belonging 
to the pie-critical period in Kant's philos development. 

Theory of Religion, transl by J. W Semple, 1838. Kant’s “ Critic k of Pure Reason , translated' 1 ' 1 and 
“ with notes and explanation of terms by Francis Key wood,” London . Pickering, 1st ed , 1838, 2d ed , 1848 
By the same author * “ An Analysis of Kant's Cntick etc , ib , 1844. Critique of Pure Reason, translated 
by M. D. Meiklejohn, London, Bohn, 1855. 

Other English translations of Kant’s works, and works m English on Kant, are mentioned by the author 
at tne end of this, and m the literature of the following paragraph — Tr ] 

The Cant family is of Scotch descent Johann Georg Cant followed at Konigs- 
berg the saddler’s trade The fourth child by his marriage with Anna Eegina Beuter 
was Immanuel, who was born on the 22 d of April, 1724, and who, in order to prevent 
the mispronunciation of his name as Zant [Anglice : Tsant] , wrote it Kant One of 
his brothers, Johann Heinrich (1735-1800), became a theologian; of three sisters, the 
youngest survived her brother Immanuel. Six; other children died w hil e young. 
Kant received a strict religious education, in the spirit of the then widely-extended 
Pietism, whose principal light was Franz Albert Schulz (died 1763) Schulz became, 
in 1731, pastor of the Altatadt Church and Consistonal Councillor, and in 1732 also 
an Ordinary Professor of Theology at the University, and in 1733 Director of the 
Collegium Frideneianum Fiom Easter in 1732 till Michaelmas in 1740, Kant studied 
at the Collegium F ndericianum in preparation for the University. Among his teach- 
ers Kant prized especially (m addition to Fr Alb Schulz) Joh. Friedr. Heydenreich, 
the instructor in Latin , among his school-fellows, the most noteworthy was David 
Buhnken (who left the Gymnasium at Easter, in 1741), subsequently Professor of 
Philology at Leyden, who says m a letter to Kant, dated March 10, 1771, speaking of 
tne time when they were at the Gymnasium * teirica ilia quidem , sed utili nec pami- 
ienda fanaticorura disciphua continebamur , and adds, that even then all cherished the 
greatest expectations concerning Kant. Kant was at this time especially devoted to 
the Roman classics, which he read with zeal, and was able to express himself well in 
Latin At the University of Konigsberg, which he entered at Michaelmas in 1740, 
Kant studied philosophy, mathematics, and theology. He heard with special interest 
the lectures of Martin Knutzen, Piofessor Extraordmarius, on mathematics and phi- 
losophy , and familiarized himself particularly with the ideas of Kewton ; he heard also 
lectures on physics by Professor Teske, and philosophical lectures by other professors 
(who, however, acquired but little influence over him), and lectures on dogmatics by 
Franz Albert Schulz, who found means to combine the philosophy of Wolff with his 
own pietistic convictions After the completion of his studies at the University, Kant 
fifled. in the years 1746-55, positions as private tutor, first in the family of Andersch, a 
reformed pastor, near Gumbinnen, then in the family of Yon Hulsen, the proprietor of 
a manor at Arensdorf near Mohrungen, and finally in the family of Count Kayserlmg 
at Rautenberg. . He then qualified himself by the usual disputation to lecture at the 
University of Konigsberg, and opened with the winter semester of 1755 his lectures on 
mathematics and physics, logic, metaphysics, morals, and philosophical encyclopedia , 
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lie commenced also, m 1757, to lecture on physical geography, and in 1700 on natural 
theology and anthropology. In April, 1750, he sought to obtain the position of pro- 
fessor extraoidmanus of mathematics and philosophy, a position made vacant by the 
early death of Knutzcn, but his application was unsuccessful, because the government 
had resolved to discontmne the extraordinary professorships — a resolution which, 
conceived m view of impending war, ehectcd what were in comparison extremely 
lulling savings by means of nmespectmg severity toward unprovided teachers The 
03 dmary professorship of logic and metaphysics, which became vacant in the year 
1758, was given by the Russian Governor then in office to Buck, a Docent of mathe- 
matics and philosophy, of longer standing than Kant ; it was not till twelve years later 
— in 1770 — that Kant was advanced io the same position, while Buck received the 
oi dmary professorship of mathematics In 17G0 a position was given to the u talented, 
and, by his learned woiks, distinguished Magistcr Kant,” as Sub-Libranan in the 
library of the Royal Castle, with a salary of 02 thalers, which position he relinquished 
311 1772. A call to Halle and other obcis of positions were rejected by Kant He 
taught until the autumn of 1707, when the increasing infirmities of age led him to 
give up lectuimg As an academical instructor he sought rather to excite his auditors 
to think for themselves, than to communicate to them results ; his lectures were an 
expression of the processes of his own thinking Kant’s heareis prized him for his 
i ecommendation of u simplicity in thought and natuialness in life,” and because he 
himself practised upon his own recommendations (see Itemhold Lenz, m a poem ad- 
dressed to Kant on the occasion of his entermg upo3i his professorial duties, A ug 21st, 
1770, communicated by Reicke in the Altpr Monatsschv , iv. 7, 1807). 

Kant took a lively interest m the political events of his time ; his opinions were 
those of a consistent liberalise He sympathized with the Americans m their War of 
Independence, and with the French in their Revolution, which promised to lealize the 
idea of political fioedom, just as, in his theory of education, he approved the principles 
of Rousseau. Says Kant (in the Posthumous Fragments, WerLe , Yol XI , Part 1, p 
253 seq ) : 44 Nothing can be more terrible than that the actions of one man should be 
subject to the will of another. Hence no dread can be more natural than that of servi- 
tude. For a similar reason the child cries and becomes exasperated when he is called 
to do that which others will that he shall do, without having tried to enlist his sympa- 
thies for the work, and he desires only that he may soon be a man, that he may do as 
he likes ” — 4 4 Even with us, every man is held contemptible who occupies a very subor- 
dinate position.” — To tieat every man as an end m himself, not as a mere means, is a 
fundamental requirement of the Kantian ethics. But Kant desired human independence 
essentially in the interest of self-determination according to the spirit of the moral law 
Cf. Schubert, Kant mid seme Stellung zur PohtiJc , in Raumer’s Hist. TascJienbuch , 1838, 
p 575 seq , where in particular the great power of the conservative, monarchical spirit 
m Kant, m spite of all his liberalism, is demonstrated. 

Characteristic of Kant’s spirit is the following confession in a letter to Moses Men- 
delssohn, dated April 8, 1700 : 4 4 Whatever faults there may be, which the most stead- , 
fast resolution is impotent at all times fully to avoid, I am sure that I shall never become 
inconstant and guilty of changing my appearances with each change in the world around 
me, after having learned thiough the gieatest part of my life to do without and to 
despise the most of those things which usually corrupt the character ; and therefore the 
loss of that self -approval, which springs fiom the consciousness of an unfeigned spirit, 
would be the greatest evil that could possibly — but surely never will — befall me. I 
think, indeed, many things, with the clearest possible conviction of then truth, which I 
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shall never have the courage to say ; hut never shall I say anything which i do not 
ftlrmk ” 

Intimate friendship bound Kant to the Englishman Green (died 1784), who resem- 
bled him m love of independence and in conscientious punctuality ; and to Motherby, a 
merchant, Ruffman, a bank- director, and Wobser, the head-ranger at Moditten (near 
Komgsberg), m whose house he occasionally passed his vacations, and wheie, m par- 
ticular, he wrote his u Observations concerning the Beautiful and the Sublime.” Kant 
was also a friend of Hippel and Hamann. Of his colleagues, John Schultz, court- 
preaeher and Professor of Mathematics, who was the first to adopt and expound his 
doctrine, and Kiaus, Professor of the Science of Finance, were his particular fnends 
The widest circle of venerators and friends surrounded Kant m his old age, when he 
was honored as the head of the widely- extending critical school ; he was most immo- 
derately praised by those to whom the new philosophy became a kind of new religion 
(by Baggesen, for example, who regarded Kant as a second Messiah). 

Baron Yon ZedLitz, who was Mini ster of Ecclesiastical Affairs under Frederick the 
Great, and retained the same office under the next king until 1788, held Kant in high 
estimation, and under the ministry of Wollner he enjoyed also at first the favor of the 
government But when he purposed to publish the papers which together make up the 
“ Religion within the Limits of the meie Reason,” he came into conflict with the cen- 
sorship, which -was to be exercised on the basis of the religious edict making the sym- 
bolic writings of the Lutheran and Reformed Chuiches an obligatory guide m doctrme 
For the first of those papers . u On Radical Evil,” m which Kant develops that side of 
his religious philosophy which ‘harmonizes substantially with Pietism, the Imprimatur 
was allowed, although only with the observation, tk that it might be printed, since only 
deep-thinking scholars read the writings of Kant.” It appeared m April, 1792, in the 
u Berliner Monats&chr ft” But for the second paper: u On the Contest between the 
Good and E\il Principles for the Control of Han,” the right to print was denied by the 
College of Censors at Berlin. Kant’s only alternative was to submit his woik to a 
theological Faculty The theological Faculty of his native city permitted its publica 
tion, and the k ; Religion inncrhalb clcr Grcnzen dor blossen Vernunft ” was published at 
Easter, in 1793, by XlcoIovius, at Komgsberg, and a second edition was published in 
1794 But in order to cut off this alternative for Kant in the future, his opponents 
procured a royal cabinet order (dated Oct. 1st, 1794), m which Kant was charged with 
u distorting and degrading many of the chief and fundamental doctrines of Holy Scrip- 
ture and of Christianity,” and was required to make use of his reputation and his talents 
for the furtherance of the “ paternal intention of the sovereign ” All of the theological 
and philosophical instructors at the University of Komgsberg were also bound, over 
their signatories, not to lecture on Kant’s “ Religion within the Limits of the mere 
Reason.” Kant held (as is shown by a fragment in his Remains, see Schubert, XI , 2, 
p 138) that to recant or deny his convictions would be despicable, but that silence, as 
the case then stood, was his duty as a subject ; all which one said must be true, but it 
was not necessary to say openly all that is true ; he announced, therefore, in his letter 
of defence, his readiness, u as his Majesty’s most loyal subject,” thenceforth to abstain 
from all public discouises on religion from the chair or m writings. Since Kant’s only 
motive for silence lay m Ms duty as a subject to King Frederick William II , he found 
himself, after the death of this king, again possessing the right to express himself pub- 
licly. In Der Strdt der Faoultaten [The Conflict of the Faculties] he defended the 
right of philosophers to complete freedom of thought and expression, so long as they 
remain on their own ground and do not intermeddle with biblical theology as such, and 
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gave vent to his disgust at a despotism which sought by compulsory laws to procure 
respect for that which could only be truly respected when respected freely Yet Kant 
was unable to resume his lectures on religious philosophy ; his bodily and mental force 
was broken. He succumbed to a weakness of old age, which, gradually increasing, 
deprived him in his last months of memory and the power of thought, while his doc- 
timc was celebrating bulliant tnuinphs at most of the German Universities The 
development and violation of his philosophical principle by Fichte, m his “ Wissen- 
i>eh(jtdehve” were disapproved by Kant, whose connter-dcclaration was nevertheless 
unable to check the progress of philosophical speculation m the direction of idealism. 

Kant’s writings are the following . I Works belonging to the time preceding the 
critical period, 4 c,to Kant’s first or genetic period, in which he occupied, in the 
mam, the ground of the Leibnitzo- Wolffian Dogmatism, although in detail he, m 
many cases, and especially through the influence of Newton’s and Euler’s conceptions, 
passed beyond this stand-pomt and approached more toward Empiricism and Skepti- 
cism, and so indirectly toward his later cutical philosophy : GedanJcen von der wahren 
Schatning der lebendigen Krafte mid Beurtheilung dev Beweise , deren sick Leibnitz und 
a rider e Meehaniker m dteser Streitmche bedicnt haben , Komgsberg, 1747 (not 174G, the 
date given on the title-page ; the dedication is dated Apxd 22d, 1747). The question, 
whether the ioioe of a body m motion is to be measuied (with Leibnitz and others) by 
the pioduet of the mass and the square of the velocity (mv 2 ) or (with Descartes, Euler, 
and others) by the product of the mass and the simple velocity (mv), is here termed by 
Kant the source of one of the greatest schisms existing among the geometricians of 
EuiO£>e, and he expresses the hope that he may be able to contnbute to its composi- 
tion lie advances against the Leibaitzian view, then prevalent in Germany, several 
objections which tend m favor of the Cartesian, but admits, neveitheless, the former 
with a certain limitation. Kant divides, namely (§§ 15, 23, 118, 119), all motions into 
two classes, the one class including motions supposed to persist in the body to which 
they are communicated and to continue m infinitum , unless opposed by some obstacle, 
the other consisting of motions which cease, though opposed by nothing, as soon as 
the external force, by which they were produced, ceases to opeiate (This “ division,” 
indeed, like many things m this earliest production, is completely erroneous ) Kant 
affirms that the Leibmfczian principle applies to the former class, and the Cartesian to 
the latter. If the conception of foice be regarded, as is now customary, as merely 
an accessory conception, the controversy itself can no longer exist, since then only the 
determination of what are the phenomena of motion and their laws is directly of ob- 
jective importance, while the definition of force becomes a question of methodical con- 
venience. If by force is meant a cause proportionate to the quantity of the motion of 
a body, the Cartesian principle of course applies ; but if the power of the body in mo- 
tion to produce certain special effects, e. g. , to overcome a continuous and uniform 
resistance, is what is meant by force, the Leibnitzian formula is applicable, according 
to which, the “work” performed by the “force” is equal to the difference of the 
products of half the mass multiplied by the squares of the velocity at the commence 
ment and at the end of the motion. (At the present time, as is known, mv is used to 
designate the “ quantity of motion,” and mv y the “living force.” In the case of a 
body falling freely, the final velocity after n seconds = 2 ng, and the distance tiaversed 
in n seconds = n 2 g. One-half of the product of the mass by the square of the velocity = 
4 mv 2 = 4 m. 4 n*g' 2 = 2 m mg 2 = 2 gm. n-g, or the product of the “ moving force ” (2 gm) 
by the distance (n 2 g). The heights to which bodies rise when thrown upwards vary, 
therefore, as the squares of their initial velocities, and in like manner, generally, the 
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u work” performed by a moving body is measured by half the product of the mass into 
the square of the velocity ) D’Alembert showed, as early as 1743, that analytical me- 
chanics can leave the disputed question one side, since it is only a dispute about words 
From the present stand-point of science, B W H Lexis (among others) expresses the 
following judgment m his Be gcnerahbus motus legibus {dm inaug ), Bonn, 1859 . 
u Eosiro tenvpore miramur quod tot nri docti non nderiut totam disccptaiionern verti circa 
nururn Terhiun ‘ ns, 1 quod ab aliis alio sensu adhibebatur — Kantius , granbus qmdem 
crronbus laborans , tamen multis Igcis , cx gr 88 ci 89 (m which Kant tieats of the 
greater facility with which faults in demonstration are discovered after a previous 
weighing of the demonstrative force of the arguments) profundiorem rei ostendbt per- 
spiaentiam ” Yet at the bottom of the discussions lay concealed by the contest of 
words the problem, how to combme the principle of the equality of cause and effect 
with facts. C£ t Gr. Reuschle, in the Deutsche Yiertdjahrsschnft for April- June, 1868, 
pp 53-55. A characteristic affirmation is made by Kant in § 19, that metaphysics, 
like many other sciences, had only reached the threshold of well-grounded knowledge. 

Untersuchung derFrage , ob die Erde m Hirer Umdiehung um die Achse einige Veran- 
dei'ungen seit den ersten Zeiten Hires Ursprungs erhtten habe, in the Konigsberger 
Fachnchtcn, 1754. Kant proposes to investigate this question [whether the time of 
the earth’s daily rotation has changed] not historically, but only physically ; he finds m 
the ebb and flow of the tides a cause of constant retardation Cf. Reuschle, as above 
cited, pp 74-82. 

Du Frage , ob die Erde veralte , physilalisch encogen , ib , 1754 Kant does not de- 
cide, but only exammes this question [whether the earth is wearing out] , criticising 
various arguments for the affirmative Cf. Reuschle, ib pp 65-66 

AVgaaitiie FaturgcscJuchte und Theorie des Hmmels [General History of Nature and 
Theory of the Heavens] , Komgsberg and Leipsic, 1755 This work appeared anony- 
mously It is dedicated to Frederick II. The fundamental philosophical idea of the 
work is the compatibility of a mechanical explanation of nature, which, without arbi- 
trary limitations, seeks in all cases a natural cause in place of all other causes, with a 
teleology which views all nature as dependmg on God. Kant, therefore, sees elements 
of truth in the opposed doctrines. That the forces of nature themselves work intelli- 
gently, bears witness to the existence of an intelligent author of nature. Matter is 
subject to certam laws, left to which alone she must necessarily bring forth combina- 
tions of beauty. But this very fact compels the assumption that God exists. For how 
were it possible that things of various natures in combination with each other should 
strive to effect such exquisite accords and beauties, unless they owned a common origin 
in an infinite mind, in which the essential qualities of all things weie wisely planned ? 
If their natures were deter mi ned by an intnnsic necessity, independently of each other, 
they would not, as a result of their natural tendencies, adjust themselves to each other, 
exactly as a reflecting, prudent choice would combme them. Since God works through 
the laws implanted in matter itself, the immediate cause of every result is to be sought 
xn the forces of nature themselves The original centrifugal motion which, together 
with gravitation, determines the course of the planets, is also to be explained by the 
agency of natural forces. It originated when the matter of the sun and planets, 
which was at first an extended, vaporous mass, began to shape itself into balls, the 
collision of the masses causing side motions. The genesis and stability of the system 
of fixed stars are to be conceived according to the analogy of the genesis and stability 
of the planetary system. (With Kant’s theory of the stability of the system of fixed 
stars agrees, in its most essential features, the result of Hersehel’s investigations. 
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and with. Ms theory of their origin, the theory of Laplace ; but what with Kant was 
but a general conjecture, rests with Herschel on an experimental basis, and the theory 
of Laplace differs from that of Kant by the assumption of a gradual separation of the 
planetary masses from the revolving mass of the sun, and by its more rigid mathe 
matical demonstrations The questions raised by Newton, how the different nature 01 
the paths of the planets and comets was to be explained, and why the fixed stars do 
not collide with each other, find their answers m the theory of Kant and Laplace, whe 
also attempt to explain genetically, by natural law, the tangential motion which Newton 
ascribed to the direct agency of God [a God standing, as it were, outside and simply 
giving the world a push— in the language of Goethe, in Faust ] ). Kant holds that 
most of the planets are inhabited, and that the inhabitants of the planets farthest from 
the sun aie the most peifect. Who knows, asks Kant, that Jupiter’s satellites may not 
be intended to give us light at some future time ? (Cf. Ucberweg, Ueber Kant's Allg . 
JVatnrg., etc , m the AUpreuss, Monatsschrift , Vol II, No. 4, Konigsberg, 1865, pp. 
839-353, E Hay, Ueber Kant's Kosmogonie, ib.,V ol. III., No 4, 1866, pp 812-822, and 
Itonschle, as above cited, pp. 82-102. ) 

Mi'ditationum qnarundam de igne suedneta ddineatlo , the Dissertation which accom- 
panied Kant’s application for the doctorate of philosophy, submitted to the philos 
faculty at Konigsberg m 1755, and first published by Schubert from Kant’s original 
MS , in the Werke, V., pp 233-254, Leipz., 1839 The material elements do not 
attract each other by immediate contact, but through the medium of an interjacent 
elastic matter, which is identical with the matter of heat and light ; light, as well as 
heat, is not an efflux of material parts from luminous bodies, but — according to the 
theory then newly confirmed by Euler’s authority— a propagation of vibiatory motion 
in the all-pervading ether. Flame is “vapor ignitus ” (A judgment of the particular 
propositions of this dissertation from the piesent stand-pomt of physics and chemistry, 
is given by Gustav Werther, AUpreuss. Monatsschrift , Konigsberg, 1866, pp. 441-447 ; 
cf. Reuschle, as above cited, pp 55-56 ) 

Prindptonm primonm cognitionis metaphysics nova diluculatio , Kant’s habxlitation 
essay, Konigsberg, 1755. Kant develops substantially only the Leibnitzian principles, 
although with certain noticeable modifications. Not the principle of contiadiction, but 
that of identity is recognized by him as the absolutely fiist principle. The principle of 
identity, he says, includes the two piopositions . u whatever is, is” (quidquid cst , est), 
as the punciple of affirmative truths, and “whatever is not, is not” ( quidquid non est , 
non est), as the principle of negative' truths. Of the principle of determining reason 
(ratio determinans , for which expression Kant objects to the substitution of ratio suffi- 
cient) two forms are distinguished by Kant, their difference being indicated by the ex- 
pressions ratio cur or antecedenter determinans , for the one, and ratio quod or conse- 
quent or determinans , for the other; the former he identifies with the ratio essendi vei 
fiendi , the latter with the ratio cognoscendi (which is inexact, in so far as the case of a 
knowledge of effects derived from the knowledge of their objective causes is either left 
unnoticed, or is confounded [in. the ratio fiendi} with the case of the development of 
effects from such causes) Kant defends the principle of determining reason against 
the attacks which Crusms especially had directed agamst it, and m particular against 
the objection that it destroys human freedom, defining (in accordance with the spirit 
of Leibnitz’s doctrine) as follows : Spontaneous est actio a prindpio inierno profecta; 
quando hate repmsentationi optimi conformiter determinatur, didtur libertas (which 
definition Kant himself subsequently rejected). From the piinciplc of determining 
reason Kant deduces a number of corollaiies, the most important of wMch is : quantitat 
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realiiatis absolim in mundo naturaliter non mutatur nec augescendo nee decrescmdo , a 
proposition -winch. Kant treats as true of spiritual forces, except when God directly 
interferes. Kant rejects the prindpium identitatis indiscernibUium , according to which 
there exist no two things perfectly alike in the universe, but deduces from the princi- 
ple of determining reason two other general principles : (1) the principle of succession, 
that all change depends on the combination of substances with each other (a principle 
’ subsequently earned out by Herbart ; both Kant and H. conclude, on the authority of 
’ this pnnciple, from the variation in our ideas to the real presence of external objects) ; 
(2) the pnnciple of co- existence • the real combination of finite substances with each 
other depends only on the union m which the common ground of their existence, the 
divine intellect, thinks and maintains them (a proposition in which Kant approaches 
towards the Leibmtzian doctrine of pre-established harmony, without, nevertheless, as- 
senting to it ; still less does he approve the theory of Occasionalism ; it is rather true, 
he here teaches, that God has established a real 4< universal action of spirits on bodies 
and of bodies on spirits,'” not a mere consensus, but a real dependents ; on the other 
hand, Kant distinguishes carefully this “ sy sterna universalis substanUarum ccmmercii ,” 
thus established, from the mere influxus physiem of efficient causes). 

Metaphysics cum geometria junetce usus in philosophies natural £, cujus specimen I 
contmet monadologiam physicam , Konigsberg, 1750, a dissertation defended by Kant, as 
an applicant for an extraordinary professorship (which, however, he failed to secure 
for the reason given above). In the place of the punctual monads of Leibnitz, Kant 
assumes the existence of material elements, which are extended and yet simple, 
because not consistmg of a plurality of substances, and thus (gomg hack to the theory 
of Giordano Bruno, which, however, he seems not to have known historically) brings 
the monadic nearer to the atomistic doctrme. But his teaching is essentially distin- 
guished fiom atomism by the doctrine, which he maintains, of a dynamic occupation 
of space by the force of repulsion (which may decrease, in passing from its centre, in 
proportion to the cube of the distance) and the force of attraction (which decreases in 
proportion to the square of the distance) ; there, where the effects of both are equal, 
is the limit of the body in which they inhere Quodhbet coiporis elanentum simplex s 
monas non solum est in spatw , sed ct implet spatium , salva nihilo minus ipsius simplicitate. 
Mourn spatiolmn prcesentics sues definit non pluralitate partium suarwn substantialium , 
sed splurra acticnatis , qua externas utringue sibi preesentes arcet ab ulteriori ad se invicem 
appropinquatione. Adest alia pariter insita attracticmis vis cum impenetrabilitate con- 
junct im hmitem definiens extensioius. Kant concludes from these premises, among 
other things, that the elements of material bodies, as such, are perfectly elastic, since 
any more powerful force, which may be opposed to the force of repulsion, although it 
may and must limit the effects of the latter, can never neutralize or destroy them. 
Kantfs aiguxnent that the force of attraction on every point must dim inish in propor- 
tion as the spherical surface, over which it is extended, is removed from the centre 
and consequently enlarged, belongs originally to Newton’s contemporaiy, Halley, who 
lived from 1636 to 1724. Whether Kant received it directly or indirectly from him, or 
discovered it anew himself, is uncertain. 

Von den Ursachen der Erden'sch utterungen bd Gelcgmhdt des Unglucks , welches die 
westl Lander von Europa gegen das Ende des v&rigen Jahres (1755) hetroffen hat , in the 
Konigsb IV achrichten, 1750. Geschichte und Pfaturbeschreibung des Erdbebens im Jahr 
li55, Konigsberg, 1756. [History and Physiography of the most Remarkable Gases of 
the Earthquake which towards the end of 1755 shook a Great Part of the Earth , 
translated in K.’s Essays and Treatises , II. m>, London, 1798; see above, p. 138.— TrJ\ 
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Betmchtung der seit einiger Zdt wahrgenommenen Erderschutterungen , in the Konig&b. 
Nachnchien , 1750, Nis 15 und 10. Short compositions, relating to questions m natural 
science, and nearly related to the u Allg Afaturgesch u Theone des llumncU. ” (The 
reports, on which Kant lelied in wilting of the earthquake at Lisbon m 1755, are held by 
Otto Volger, in his 44 Uutersuchungen uber die Phanomene der Erdbeben in der Schwcte; 
Gotha, 1857-58, to be very inexact. Compare, however, Reuschle, m the Review 
already cited, pp. GO seq ) 

Ffeue Anmerkungen zur Erlauterung der Theone der Wmde , Konigsb , 1756, Kant’s 
u programme ” for his lectures in the summer of 1750. In this composition [on the 
Theory of WmdsJKant independently propounded the correct theory of periodical winds. 
(Of the fact that Hadley had partially preceded hun m his theory, Kant appears to have 
known nothing Hadley explains, however, only the winds of tho Tropics, while Kant 
includes m his explanation the westerly winds outside the Tropics, which he attributes 
to the descent of the upper current from the equator toward the Roles. Cf. Dove’s 
Mt tear dog Unlcrsuchungen , and, with special reference to Kant, Reuschle, p. 68 seq ). 
Kant thus laid the true foundation for the explanation of numerous meteorological 
phenomena At the end of this 44 progiamme” Kant says that he intends, in his expo- 
sition of natural science, to follow Ebeikard’s hand-book : 44 First Principles oi Natural 
Science,” to furnish instruction in mathematics, to commence the system of philosophy 
with an elucidation of Meyer’s cfoctrme of reason, and to expound metaphysics follow- 
ing Raumgarten’s hand-book, which he terms 44 the most useful and thorough of all 
works of its kind,” and whose 4 ‘ obscurity ” he hopes to remove 44 by the carefulness of 
his presentation and by full explanations of the text.” 

Erdmirf und Ankundigung dries GoUegiiuber die physische GeograpMenebst Betrach- 
tung uber die Frage , oh die Westwinde in unseren Gegendcn durum feucht sind , well sie 
uber ein grosses Meer stmchen (published, — according to Hartenstein, 1st ed., Vol. IX., 
Pref., p. vii., — in 1757, and not first in 1765). A continuation of the investigations of 
the years 1755 and 1756. The question respecting the westerly winds [whether they 
are moist m the region of Komgsberg, from having passed over a large sea] is answered 
in the negative ; but the complete, positive solution of the phenomenon is not given, 
because the influence of temperature on the capacity of the air for vapor is not taken 
into consideration 

Jfeuer Lehrbcgriff der Bewegung und Buhe [on Motion and Rest], Konigsb erg, 1758. 
Kant shows the relativity of a,ll motion, explains by it the equality of action and reac- 
tion in the case of colliding bodies, and gives the true interpretation of phenomena 
commonly ascribed to a 44 ns inertia.” 

Versuch elniger Betmchtungen uber den Optimismus , Kunigsberg, 1759 Kant ap- 
proves here of the doctrine of optimism, being convinced that God cannot but choose 
what is best ; he holds that the existing universe is the best possible one, and that all 
its parts are good in view of the whole. His later critical philosophy denied the legiti- 
macy of this kind of argumentation, and emphasized rather the personal freedom of 
the individual than the unity of the whole to which he belongs. 

Gedanlen bei dem Ableben des Stud, von Funk , Trostschreiben an seine Mutter , 
Kunigsberg, 1700. A pamphlet in memoriam. 

Die falsclw Spitzfmdigkeit der vier syUogistisehen Figuren , Komgsberg, 17G2. [Trans- 
lated in Essays and Treatises , I (3), see above, p. 138. Tr ] Kant admits only the first 
syllogistic figure as natural. (Cf. my refutation in my Syst. of Logic ad § 103.) 

Versuch , den Begriff der negativen Grossen in die Weltweisheit einzufuhren , Konigs- 
berg, 1703. Of opposites, the one denies what the other posits. Opposition is either 
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logical or real. Tlie former is contradiction, and consists m at once affirming and 
denying something of the same thing ; its result is the nihil negativum irrepmsentabile 
Beal opposition exists where two predicates of a thing are opposed, hut not as con- 
tradictories ; both predicates, though really repugnant to each other, are affirmative, 
but m opposite senses, like one motion and an equally rapid motion in an exactly 
opposite direction, or like an active obligation and an equal passive obligation ; its 
result is the nihil privativum reprcssentabile , which Kant would term zero ; it is to this 
real opposition that the mathematical signs + and — refer. All positive and nega- 
tive real principles of the world are together equal to zero. (Already, m the Prine 
Cogn Met DHucidafio , Kant had censured the argumentation of Danes for the logical 
principle of contradiction, in which the latter made use of the mathematical formula 
4- A — A = O, affirming that this interpretation of the sign mums was arbitrary and 
involved a petitw pnncipii ; but in the present opuscule he marks the difference more 
precisely ) "With the distinction of logical and real opposition corresponds that of 
the logical and the real ground ; whatever follows from the former, being contained 
in it as a part of its conception, follows by the rule of identity ; not so in the ease of 
the real ground, whose consequence is something other than itself and new. How 
causality in this latter sense is possible, Kant confesses that he does not understand. 
(Kant continued firm in the conviction that causality could not be accounted for by 
the principle of identity and contradiction. At this stage in his philosophical career ho 
derived the notion of causal relations from experience, but m his later, or Critical 
period, he made of it a primitive conception of the understanding ) 

JD( r tinzig mogliche Beiccisgrund zu drier Demonstration des Daseins Gottes , Konigs- 
berg, 1703 [Translated m Essays and Treatises, II (7), see above, p 139 Tr.] 
Kant expresses already m this work the belief that “ Providence has not willed that 
those convictions which are most necessary for our happiness should be at the mercy ol 
subtle and finely-spun reasonings, but has deliveied them directly to the natural, vulgar 
understanding; 71 “it is altogether necessary that we should he convinced of God’s 
existence, but not so necessary that we should be able to demonstrate it 77 None the 
less does Kant here hold it possible to arrive at a proof of the existence of God, a by 
venturing on the dark ocean of metaphysics, 77 whereas subsequently he undertook to 
demonstrate the impossibility of any theoretical proof of God’s e xis tence. Alr eady in 
this work he lays down the doctrine, that existence is no predicate or specific attribute 
of anything ; through the fact of existence things do not receive another predicate in 
addition to those predicates which they have without existence, as things simply possi- 
ble. In the conception of any logical subject, none but predicates of possibility are 
ever found. The existence of a thing is the absolute positing of the thing, and is 
thereby distinguished fiom all predicates, which as such are never posited otherwise 
than relatively to some thing If I say, God is almighty, it is only of the logical l ela- 
tion between God and omnipotence that I think, the latter being one of the marks of 
the former It is impossible that nothing should exist ; for then the material and the 
data for all that is possible would be removed, and hence all possibility would be nega- 
tived ; but that by which all possibility is destroyed is absolutely impossible. (This 
argument is a paralogism ; the assertion of the absence of all possibility of existence is, 
indeed, identical with the asseition of the impossibility of existence, buG not with the 
assertion of the impossibility of the supposed absence of all possibility.) Hence there 
exists something in an absolutely necessary manner. Necessary being is one, because it 
contains the ultimate real ground or reason of all other possible being ; hence every other 
thing must depend upon it. It is simple, not compounded of numerous substances ; it 
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is unchangeable and eternal, and contains the highest leality ; it is spiritual, because 
the attributes of understanding and will belong to the highest reality ; therefore them 
is a G-od Kant affirms that this argumentation, since it postulates empirically no form 
of existence and is derived from the natuie of absolute necessity alone, is a wholly a 
prion proof ; in this manner, he says, the existence of God is known from that which 
really constitutes the absolute necessity of God, and hence by a truly genetic deduc- 
tion ; all other proofs, even though they possessed the binding character which they 
lack, could never make clear the natuie of that necessity. Kant rejects the (Anselmic 
and) Cartesian form of the ontological argument, which concludes from the pre-sup* 
posed idea of God to God’s existence Kant subjoins an (excellently reasoned) Medita- 
tion , in which the unity perceptible m the natures of things is made the premise from 
which God’s existence is inferred a posteriori, and, m particular, develops farther the 
physico-thcological principle which underlies his “Geneial History of Nature and 
Theory of the Heavens ” 

Untersu ehung uber die JDmtlichkeit dcr Grundsatze der natnrUchcn Theologie und 
Moral , zur Beanticoriuny der Frage , welche die K. Academie dcr Wiss zu Boudin avf 
das Jahr 1703 aufgegebcn hat [Translated in Essays and Treatises , I. (8), see above, 
p. 138 Tr ] This essay of Kant’s received the second prize, and Mendelssohn’s 
( u Ueber die Ernie nz in den metaphysischen Wissenschaften ”) the fiist Both weie 
printed together (Beilin, 1764). Kant sets out with a comparison of philosophical and 
mathematical knowledge. Mathematics arrives at all its definitions synthetically, phi- 
losophy analytically Mathematics considers the general as represented by signs in 
cmiareto, philosophy by means of signs m abstracto. In mathematics there are only a 
few indecomposable ideas and indemonstrable principles; in philosophy these are in- 
numerable. The object of mathematics is easy and simple, that of philosophy difficult 
and complicated. u Metaphysics is without doubt the most difficult of all human sci- 
ences ; but no metaphysics has ever yet been written.” The only method for attaining 
to the greatest possible certainty in metaphysics is identical with that which Newton 
introduced into physical science ; it consists in the analysis of experience, the explana- 
tion of phenomena by the rules which such analysis discovers, and the employment, so 
far as possible, of the aid of mathematics 

Raisonncment uber den Abenteurer Jan Komarnioki (in the Ronigsb Zeitung , 1704). 
Jan Komamicki was the so-called u goat-prophet,” who wandered from place to place 
accompanied by a boy eight years old Kant saw in the u little savage,” whose 
robustness and ingenuousness pleased him, an interesting example of the child of 
nature as depicted by Kousseau. 

Bcobachtungen uber das Gefahl d&s Schonen und Erhabenm , Konigsberg, 1764 
[Translated in Essays and Treatises, II. (1), see above, p. 138. Tr,] A senes of the 
most acute observations upon aesthetics, morals, and psychology A characteristic 
feature m the work is the aesthetic founding of morals on the “ feeling of the beauty 
and dignity of human nature.” 

Nachrieht von der Einnchtung seiner Vorlesungen uber die Philosophic zur Ankun - 
digung derselben im Wintersemester 1705-06 Konigsberg, 1705. Lectures, says Kant, 
should teach, not thoughts, but how to think ; the object of the student should not 
be to learn philosophy, but how to philosophize. A finished philosophy does not 
exist; the method of philosophical instruction must be an investigating (“zetetic”) 
method. 

Ueber Swedenborg, a letter to Fraulein von Knobloch, dated August 10, 1763 — not 
1758, as given bv Borowski. nor. as others pretend, ; the year 1703 is shown with 
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certainty to be the correct date by a comparison of the historical data, since the fire at 
Stockholm occurred July 19th, 1759, the Dutch ambassador Louis de Marteville (not 
Harteville) died on the 25th of April, 1760, and General St. Germain entered the Da- 
nish service m Dec , 1760, and commanded the army, which (not in 1757, but) in 1762 
the D anish officer joined, who is mentioned by Kant With this date agrees also the 
fact that the inarnage of the person addiessed in the letter, Charlotte Amalie you 
Knobloch (bom Aug 10, 1740), with Captain Fiiednch von Klmgspoin took place on 
the 22d of July, 1764 (the fruit of which marriage was Carl Friedrich Hans von K1 , 
bom June 1st, 1765); see Fortgesetzie neuegeneal - lust Kaclvr., Part 87, Lexps., 1765, p. 
8S4 Versueh uber die Krankheiten des Kopfes , m the Kouigsbcrger Zcitung , 1764. 
Trnurne eines Geistersehers , crlautcrt durch Traume der Meaipkysih , Eiga, 1706 (anony- 
mously) Works half serious and half sportive, in which Kant advances more and 
more towards a skeptical attitude The possibility of many favonte metaphysical the- 
ories is, he admits, indisputable ; but he affirms that this advantage is shared by them 
with numerous illusions of the demented ; many a speculation meets with approval, 
only because the scales of the understanding are not altogether equally weighted, one 
of them, which beais the inscription, “ Hope of the Future,” enj Dying a mechanrcal 
advantage — a vice, which Kant himself confesses his impotence and indisposition to 
remove For the rest, Kant regai ds it as more consonant to human nature and to 
purity of morals to found the expectation of another life on the natural sentiment of a 
well -conditioned soul, than, conversely, to make the moial character of the latter de- 
pendent on the hope of the former Cf . Matter, Swedenborg , Pans, 1868 ; Theod. 
W T eber, Kant's Duahsntus ton Gust und Natur aus deni Jahre 1766 und der des posit. 
Chnstcnthums , Breslau, 1866, W r . White, Em. Swedenborg , 7us Life and Writings, 2 
vols , London, 1867 [See also an article on Kant and Swedenborg , in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, Yol. 10, pp 74 seq — Tr ] 

Tom ersten Grunde des Unttrschicdes der Gegenden im JRaume, in the Eonigsb 
Kachriclitcn , 1768 From the circumstance that figures like e g those of the right 
and left hands are perfectly equal and similar to each other, and yet cannot be enclosed 
m the same limits (eg, the right-hand glove will not fit the left hand), Kant believes 
himself authorized to infer that the form of a material object does not depend solely 
on the position of its parts relatively to each other, but also on a relation of the same 
to universal, absolute space ; hence space is defined as not consistmg merely in the 
external relation of co-existing portions of matter, but as a primitive entity, and riot 
merely in thought. But Kant finds this conception surrounded with unresolved diffi- 
culties, and these difficulties led him not long afterwards to declare space a mere form 
of human intuition, and thus to take the first step towards the Critical Philosophy. 

II. Works belonging to the period of the Critical Philosophy. 

lie rniindi sensibilis atque mtelligibilis forma et principiis , disserlatio pro boo profes - 
sion is logiccB et metnpJi ordin. rite sibi tindicando , Komgsberg, 1770 The f un damental 
conception underlying the Critique of the Pure Reason becomes here already manifest 
in regard to space and tnne, but not yet m regard to substantiality, causality, and the 
other categories To these latter Kant first extended that conception in the following 
years The period from 1769 to 1781 can more justly, than the preceding one, he called 
the period of seeking after an altogether new system. Further, we may call atten- 
tion here to the Schohon to § 22, in which is manifest an inclination — that seems as if 
repressed by the consciousness of the duty of scientific clearness and rigor — towards 
mystical, theosophic conceptions (the fruit of the Leibnitzlan doctrine) Space is here 
defined as the divine omnipresence assuming the form of a phenomenon, and time as 
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the eternity of the universal cause under the same form. (81 pedcm ciliquantulum ultra 
Icnmnos ccrtitudinis apochcticce , qum Metaphysicam deed, promovere fas esset , operce 
prrfium vidctiir , quadam , <7?^ pertinent ad intuitus sens did non solum leges, sed 
dnnn causas per intdlcctum taut am cognoseendas indagare Nanpe mens human a 
non ajjieitur ab exterms mwulusqu e ipsius aspectui non potd m infinitum msi gnattnus 
vpsa cum omnibus aim sustentabur ab eadom vi infinite, Unias Iliac non sentit externa, 
nisi per pnrscntlam ejusdem cairns smtentat riels communis, ideoque spatiuin , quod cst 
conditio valuer salts et neeessaria comprmsentm omnium sensitive cognita , did potest omni- 
pmsentLi phenomenon Causa enini uniuersi non est omnibus atque singulis propter m ' 
prase ns, gum est in ipsorum locis , sed sunt Toca, h e relationes substantiurum possibiles , 
quia omnibus inlime prawns est). But Kant adds that “ it seems more prudent to cast 
along the shoic of that world of knowledge which the infirmity of our intellects allows 
us to enter, than to venture upon the deep waters of these mystical inquiries, as Male- 
branehe did, whose doctrine differs but slightly from that here expounded, the doc- 
trine, namely, that wc sec all thmgs m God ” In the Critique of the Pure Beason 
Kant no longer attempts to conceive the intuitions of space and time as phenomenal 
con elates of the divino omnipresence and eternity, but considers them as absolutely 
and only subjective forms ; he was forced to this step, because m the same work he 
floated the ideas of relation, the u cammercium” of substances and the idea of sub- 
stance as merely subjective, and consequently could no longer find in them (with Lcib- 
11] tz) an objective basis for the subjective intuition of space, nor in the u eternity of 
the universal causo ” the objective basis of the subjective mtuition of time, especially 
since now the absolute was viewed by him as, least of all thmgs, scientifically know- 
able. 

Recension dcr Schrift von Moscati uber den UntcrscMcd der Structur der Thiere und 
Menschen , reprinted from the Konigsb gelehrte u. polit . Zeitung , 1771, m Bcicke’s 
Kautiana, pp. 6G-68. Kant approves Moscati’s anatomical demonstration of the doc- 
trine, that the animal nature of man was originally constituted with a view to quadru- 
pedal motion. 

Von den verschicdenen Racrn dcr Menschen , on the occasion of the announcement of 
his lectures f or the Summer Semester of 1775. All men belong to one natural genus ; 
the races are the most firmly established varieties. A noticeable utterance of Kant’s, 
m this opuscule, is, that a real natural history will probably reduce a great number of 
apparently different species to races of one and the same genus, and transform the 
present diffuse scholastic system of natural history into a physical system addressed 
to the understanding. We must strive, says Kant, to obtain a historical knowledge of 
nature ; by this means we may expect to advance by degrees from opmion to insight. 
In the Critique of the teleological faculty of judgment Kant subsequently developed 
this idea anew. 

Articles on the “ Philanthropin ” at Dessau, in the Konigsb. gel u.pol Ztg 1770- 
1 778. Of these three articles there is sufficient evidence only m regard to the first, 
and probably also the second, that they were written by Kant. The authorship of the 
third, which is more moderate, and also more common in thought and expression, is 
at least doubtful ; it appears to have been written by Crichton, the court preacher, in 
consequence of a request addressed to him by Kant, July 29, 1778 (in B and Schubert’s 
edition, Yol Xi , p 72). Kant expresses in these articles a lively interest in the 
method of education which is employed in the Philanthropin, and which is u wisely 
drawn from nature herself ” 

Kritik der reinen Vernunft , Eiga, 1781. [ Critique of Pure Reason , translations by 
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Haywood and by Meiklejohn, s above, p. 139, and below ad § 122 — Tr ] In tins work 
(according to his statement in a lettei to Moses Mendelssohn, dated Aug IS, 1788) 
Kant embodied the result of at least twelve years of reflection, but its composition 
( ‘ was effected within four or five months, the greatest attention being paid to ike sub- 
stance, but less regard being had for the fonn and for the interests of readers who 
would understand it easily.” The second revrsed edition was published ibid, 1787, 
the subsequent editions, up to the seventh (Leips., 1828), are copies of the second, 
without alteration In both of the complete editions of the works, the differences 
between the two editions are all given , but Rosenkranz adopts the first edition for the 
text, and gives in an appendix the alterations made m the second, while Hartcnstein, 
in both of his editions, gives the second edition as text, embodying the different read- 
ings of the first edition in foot-notes. This difference of arrangement is the conse- 
quence of differing judgments as to the value of the two editions. Rosenkranz prefers 
the fir&t, believing, with Michelet, Schopenhauer, and others, that the second contains 
alterations of the thought, by which prejudice is done to the logical sequence of ideas , 
but Hartenstein, in agreement with Kant’s own statement (in the preface to the second 
ed ), sees m these alterations only changes of form, serving to prevent the renewal of 
misunderstandings which had arisen, and to facilitate the comprehension of the work. 
Perhaps the best arrangement would be to place the portions -which differ side by side 
m two parallel col umns . Cf my Dm dept lore et posterior e forma Jxant lance Cr tikes 
rat urn is puree (Beil , 1862), m -which I attempt to show in detail the correctness of 
Kant’s own judgment , in the second edition of the Critique of the Pure Reason, as 
also in the previous Prolegomena ” of 1783, Kant gives greater prominence to the 
realistic side of 3ns system, a side belongmg to it from the begin ni ng, and" which he 
had also made distinct enough for the attentive reader, but which had been mistaken 
by hasty leaders , injustice is done to Kant by those who peiceive in this an essential 
changing of the thought, but who affirm either that Kant himself did not perceive it, 
or even (as Schopenhauer pretends) that he hypocritically denied it, Michelet’s re- 
joinder (in his journal, J Dcr Gedanke , III , 1862, pp 237-248) is defective from its 
Ilegelianizing misinterpretation of the Kantian conception of the things in themselves, 
v hich affect us and thereby call forth in us ideas ; he interprets Kant as meaning by this 
the unity of essence in the variety of phenomena (cf below ad § 122). Of the contents 
of the Critique of the Pure Reason , as also of the other principal works of Kant, an 
account will be given in the following exposition of the Kantian system, rather than in 
this preliminary review. 

Prolegomena cu einerjeden kunftigen Metcuphysik , die als Wissenschaft wird aufireten 
lonnen, Riga, 1783. [Prolegomena to Future Metaphysics , translated by John Rich- 
ardson, m Kant’s Metaphysical Works , London, 1836 — Tr.] The principal contents of 
this work were subsequently incorporated by Kant into the second edition of the Cri- 
tique of the Pure Reason . In reply to a review in the Gott gel. Am of J an. 19, 1782 — 
written by Garve, but mutilated before publication by Feder (subsequently published 
elsewhere m its original form), and in which the realistic element m Kant’s doctrine 
had been overlooked and Ms doctrine too nearly identified with Berkeley’s idealism — 
Kant brings the realistic element, which in the first ed of the Critique had rather been 
piesupposed as something universally recognized than made the subject of special 
remark, into strong relief. In the preface Kant relates how he had first been awakened 
from his u dogmatic slumber” by Hume’s doubts with reference to the idea of causa- 
tion ; the spark, thrown out by the skeptic, had kindled the critical light 

Utber Schulz's (preacher at Gielsdorf) Versuch einer Anleitung zur Sittenlchre fur alU 
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Menscha i oTine Unterschied dcr Religion, in the “ Raisonmrendes Bacherwrzdchms. ” 
Konigsberg, 1783, No 7 Kant takes exception, from Ins cutical stand-pomt, to a 
psychology and an ethics aiming at a consistent development of the Leibnxtzian piinei- 
ples of the gradations of existences and of determinism , for Kant, determinism is now 
identical with fatalism, and instead ol a place m the scale of natural being, he now 
claims for man a freedom which 11 places him completely outside of the chain of natural 
causes.” (On the subsequent removal of Schulz, who was a man full of character, 
from Ms charge, by an arbitrary act of the Wollner-Mmistry, compare Yollnnar, Rdi~ 
gionsprocess ties Predigers Schulz zu Gidsdorf , ernes Lichlfrcundcs des 18 Jahrhunderts , 
Leips , 1845.) 

Idcen zu eincr allgeineinen Gcschichte in weltburgerlicher Absicht, m the Berliner Mo~ 
natsschrift, November, 1784. Was hasst Aufklarung? ibid., December, 1784 [Trans- 
lated m Essays and Treatises , 1. (10) and (1), see above, p. 138. — Tr.] Kant’s answer 
to this question is, that u enlightenment ” means issuing from the period of self -inflicted 
minority 

Recension wn Herder's Idem cur Philosophic der Gcschichte dcr Menschheit , m the 
(Jena) Ally Littztg , 1785 Writing from the stand-pomt of Cnticism, Kant, who 
separates sharply from each other nature and freedom, hero condemns speculations 
u 'sting on the hypothesis of the essential unity of those elements; Kant’s criticism of 
Heidor is, m a certain sense, at the same tune a reaction of his later against his earlier 
stand-pomt 

Ucbcr die Vulcane im Monde , Perl Moncttsschr. , March, 1785. [In Essays and Trea- 
tises , II. (4), see above, p. 139 — Tr.] 

Von der Unrechtmassigkdt des Buchernachdruchs, ib , May, 1785. [In Essays and 
Treatises , I. (5), see p. 138 . — Tr ] 

Uebcr die Bestimmung des Begriffs non einer Menschenrace , ib., Nov., 1785. 

Grundlegung zur Metaphysih der Bitten, Riga, 1785, etc. [Essays and Treatises , I. 
,2), see p. 138 — Tr ] 

Metaphysmhe Anfangsgrunde der Naturwissenschaft , Kiga, 1786, etc. 

Muthmasslicher Anfang der Menscliengeschichlc , Perl. Monatsschr , Jan., 1786. 

[ Essays and Treatises , I. (7), see p. 138 —Tr ] Ucbcr (Gotti) Huf eland's Gru/ulsatz 
des Naturrechts , AUg Littztg., 1786. Was Jidsst sich im Denlen orientirenf Berl 
M., Oct., 1786. [In Essays and Treatises , I (9), see p. 138 — Tr ] (Kant’s answer to 
this question is * To be guided in one’s beliefs — m view of the insufficiency of the ob- 
jective principles of reason — by a subjective principle of reason ; we err only when we 
confound both, and consequently take spiritual need for insight ) Einicje Bemerlmngcn 
zu Jacob's u Prufung der Mendelssohn' schen Morgenstunden " (inserted m Jacob’s work, 
after the preface), 

Ueber den Gcbrauch teleologischer Principien in der Philosophic, in Wieland’s JDeutsch . 
Mercur, January, 1788. 

Kritih der pralctischen Vernunft , Riga, 1788 ; 6th ed., Leips., 1827. 

Kritih dcr Urtheilshraft, Berlin and Libau, 1790, etc 

Ueber erne Entdechung (Eberhard’s), nach der alle neue Kritih der Vernunft durch 
eine alters entbehrlich gemacht werden soil, Konigsberg, 1790. U iber Bchwurmerei und 
Mitiel dagegen , in Borowski’s book on Cagliostro, Konigsberg, 1790. 

Ueber das Misslingen aller philosophischen Versuchein dev Theodicee, Berl. Monatsschr 
Septemb., 1791. [Essays and Treatises, II. (6), see p. 139.— -Tr.} 

Ueber die wn der K. Aicad&mie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin fur das Jahr 1791 aus- 
gesetzte Preisaufgctbe : welches sind die wirlclichen Eortschritte, die die Metaphysih seii 
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JLeib.iitz's und Wolff's Zeiten gemacht hat & ed by F Th Sink, Konigsberg, 1804. 
Kant seeks here, without treating especially of the works of others, to show the rni- 
oortance of the progress from the Leibmtzo-Wolffian dogmatism to Ciiticism The 
w oik was not sent m to compete for the prize 

Die Religion iunerhalb dcr G raison der blossen Vcrnunft , Komsgbeig, 1793 ; 2d ed , 
1794 [Essays and Treatises , II (8), see p 139 — Tr ] The first section of this 
work, “On Radical Evil,” was first published m the April number of the “Berlin. 
Monatsschrift ” for 1792 

Ueber den Gemcinspruch : das mag in der Theorie richtig sein, pcisst aber nichtfnr 
die Praxis , Bed Monatsschr , Sept , 1793 [Essays and Treatises, fl (4), see p 138 — 
Tr ] This maxim [ ki That may be true in theory, but will not do in practice ”], in so 
fax as it is applied to moral or legal obligations, is condemned by Kant as pernicious for 
morality in individual intercourse, as also for the ends of civil and international law. 

Ueber Philosophic uberhaupt , in Reek’s Auszug aus Kant's kritmhen Schriften , Riga, 
1793-94 

E tunas uborden Einflnss des Mondes auf die WitUrung , Bed Monatsschr , May, 1794 
Das Ende alter Binge, ib , 1794 [Essays and Treatises , II (2) and (9), see pp. 138, 9.— 
Tr.] 

Zum ewigen Friedoi , ein philosophischer Entiourf , Konigsberg, 1795; 2d ed., ib., 
1790 [Essays and Treatises, I (6), see p 138 — Tr ] 

Za Summering, uber das Organ dcr Sale , Komgsberg, 1796 Kant expresses ,the 
conjecture, that the water in the cavities of the biam may be the agent for transmitting 
affections from one brain-fibre to another. 

Von einem neuerdings erhobenen vornehmen Tone in der Phdosophie, Bed Monatsschr , 
May, 1796 [Essays and Treatises , II (5), see p 139 — Tr ] (Against Platomzmg 
sentimental philosophers ) Ausgleichung eines cinf Missverstand beruhenden mothemati- 
schen Streits, ib , Oct , 1796 (A few words in explanation of an expression employed by 
Kant, which, taken literally, was inappropriate ; he desires the same to be understood 
in its right sense fiom its 'connection ) Verhundigung des nahm Abschlusses eines 
Tractates m ewigen Fncden in dcr Philosophic, Berl Monatsschr Dec., 1796. (Against 
Joh Georg Schlosser.) 

Metaphysische Anfangsgrunde der Bechtslchre , Konigsberg, 1797 ; 2d ed., 1798 Me- 
taphymche Anfangsgrunde der Tugendlehre, Komgsberg, 1797 ; 2d ed , 1803. These 
two works bear in common the title Metaphysil der Sitten (Parts I and II.). 

Ueber ein vmnemtes Recht, aus Menschenliebe zu lugen, Berl Blatter , 1797 

Dev Sired der Facultaten, containing also the essay * Von der Macht des Gemuthcs , 
durch den blossen Vorsatz seiner krankhaften Gefuhle Meister zu werden , Konigsberg, 1798. 

Anthropologic in pragmatischcr Himicht, Komgsberg, 1798 

Torrede zu Jachmann's Prufung der Kantischen Religionsphilosophie in Hinsicht auf 
die ihr beigclegte Achnlichkeit mit dem reinen Mysticismm, Konigsberg, 1800. Facia 
sch rift eines Freundes zu Hcilsberg's Vorrede zu Mielke's litthauisclmn Worterbuch, Ko- 
mgsberg, 1800 

Kant's Logik , edited by J. B. Jasehe, Konigsberg, 1S00. [Transl. by J. Richardson, 
see above, p 139 — Tr.] 

Kant's physische Gcographie, ed. by Rink, Komgsbeig, 1802-1803. (Of. on this work 
Reuschle, in the article above cited, pp 62-65.) 

Kant uber Pddagogik , ed. by Rink, Konigsberg, 1803. 

The complete editions of Kant’s works contain, further, letters, explanations, and 
other minor mitten deliverances of Kant. With Kant’s co-operation, hm u Vermisc/de 
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Sehrifien ” were published by Txeftrunk, in 3 vols., Halle, 1790, and several minor 
works, by Rmk, Konigsberg, 1800 A manuscript on the Metaphymcs of Nature , on 
which Kant labored m the last years of his life, has never been published , see (Gm~ 
seller ?) m the Preuss Jahrbachei ’, ed by Haym, 1 , 1858, pp 80-84, Schubert, in the 
N. preuss. Promidalblatt , Komgsb., 1858, pp 58-G1, and particularly Rudolf Reicke, 
in the Altprcuss Mouatssclir , Yol. I , Korngaberg, 1804, pp 742-749. 

Kant’s critical writings were translated into Latin by F. G Born, 4 vols , Leipsic, 
1790-98 ; othei translations are cited by Tennemann, m his Grundnss dcr Gesch. der Philos , 
5th ed., Leips., 1829, ad § 388, p 480 seq , and in Yol. XI of the edition of Rosenkranz 
and Schubert, p. 217 seq , and by others An account of French translations is given 
by J B. Meyer, in Fichte’s Zeltscfir XXIX., Halle, 1850, p. 129 seq. Of English 
translations we may here mention, in addition to those cited in the following para- 
graph, J W. Semple’s translation of the Grundlegimg zur Mctapli der Bitten , together 
with extracts from others of Kant’s ethical works (Edinburgh, 1836), of which a new 
edition has recently been published, bearing the title . “ The Metaphysics of Ethics f 
with an Inti od action by II Calderwood (but without Semple’s introduction and supple- 
ment), Edinburgh, 1869 

§ 122. By the critique of the reason Kant understands the examina- 
tion of the origin, extent, and limits of human knowledge. Pure 
reason is his name for reason independent of all experience. The 
<k Critique of the Pure Reason” subjects the pure speculative reason 
1 o a critical scrutiny. Kant holds that this scrutiny must precede all 
other philosophical procedures. Kant terms every philosophy, which 
transcends the sphere of experience without having previously justified 
this act by an examination of the faculty of knowledge, a form of 
a Dogmatism ; ” the philosophical limitation of knowledge ’ to expe- 
dience he calls “ Empiricism philosophical doubt as to all knowledge 
transcending experience, in so far as this doubt is grounded on the 
insufficiency of all existing attempts at demonstration, and not on an 
examination of the human faculty of knowledge in general, is termed 
/ by him a Skepticism,” and his own philosophy, which makes all fur- 
ther philosophizing dependent on the result of such an examination, 
u Criticism.” Criticism is “ transcendental philosophy ” or cc transcen- 
dental idealism,” in so far as it inquires into and then denies the pos- 
sibility of a transcendent knowledge, i. e.. of knowledge respecting 
what lies beyond the range of experience. 

Kant sets out in his critique of the reason with a twofold division 
of judgments (in particular, of categorical judgments). With refer- 
ence to the relation of the predicate to the subject, he divides them 
into analytical or elucidating judgments — where the predicate can be 
found in the conception of the subject by simple analysis of the latter 
or is identical with it (in which latter case the analytical judgment is 
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an identical one) — and synthetic or amplificative judgments — where 
the predicate is not contained in the concept of the subject, hut is 
added to it. The principle of analytical judgments is the principle of 
identity and contradiction ; n synthetic judgment, on the contrary, can- 
not he formed from the conception of its subject on the basis of this 
principle alone.* Kant further discriminates, with reference to their 
origin as parts of human knowledge, between judgments & priori and 
judgments d posteriori; by the latter he understands judgments of 
experience, but by judgments a priori) in the absolute sense, those 
which are completely independent of all experience, and in the rela- 
tive sense, those which are based indirectly on experience, or in which 
the conceptions employed, though not derived immediately from expe- 
rience, are deduced from others that were so derived. As absolute 
judgments a priori Kant regards all those which have the marks of 
necessity and strict universality, assuming (what he does not prove, but 
simply posits as self-evident, although his whole system depends upon 
it) that necessity and strict universality are derivable from no combi- 
nation of experiences, but only independently of all experience. All 
analytical judgments are judgments d priori / for although the sub- 
ject-conception may have been obtained through experience, yet 
to its analysis, from which the judgment results, no further expe- 
rience is necessary. Synthetic judgments, on the contrary, fall into 
two classes. If the synthesis of the predicate with the subject is ef- 
fected by the aid of experience, the judgment is synthetic a poste- 
riori ; if it is effected apart from all experience, it is synthetic a 
priori . Kant holds the existence of judgments of the latter class to be 
undeniable ; for among the judgments which are recognized as strictly 
universal and apodictical, and which are consequently, according to 
Kant's assumption, judgments d priori , he finds judgments which 
must at the same time be admitted to be synthetic. Among these 
belong, first of all, most mathematical judgments. Some of the fun- 
damental judgments of arithmetic (e. g ., a=a) are, indeed, according j 
to Kant, of an analytical nature ; but the rest of them, together with 
all geometrical judgments, are, in his view, synthetic, and, since they 
have the marks of strict universality and necessity, are synthetic judg- 
ments d priori. The same character pertains, according to Kant, to the 
most general propositions of physics, such as, for example, that in all the 
changes of the material world the quantity of matter remains unchanged. 
These propositions are known to be true apart from all experience, 
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since they are universal and apodictical judgments ; and yet they are 
not obtained through a mere analysis of the conceptions of their sub- 
jects, for the predicate adds something to those conceptions. In like 
manner, finally, are all metaphysical principles, at least in their ten- 
dency, synthetic judgments d priori , e. the principle, that every 
event must have a cause. And if the principles of metaphysics are 
not altogether incontrovertible, yet those of mathematics at least are 
established beyond all dispute. There exist, therefore, concludes 
Kant, synthetic judgments d priori or judgments of the pure reason. 
The fundamental question of his Critique becomes, then : How are 
synthetic judgments d priori possible ? 

The answer given is: Synthetic judgments a priori are possible, 
because man brings to the material of knowledge, which he acquires 
empirically in virtue of his receptivity, certain pure forms of knowl- 
edge, which ho himself creates in virtue of his spontaneity and inde- 
pendently of all experience and into which he fits all given material/ 
These forms, which are the conditions of the possibility of all expe- 
rience, are at the same time the conditions of the possibility of the objects 
of experience, because whatever is to be an object for me, must take 
on the forms through which the Ego, my original consciousness, or the 
“ transcendental unity of apperception,” shapes all that is presented to 
it; they have, therefore, objective validity in a synthetic judgment d 
priori . But the objects, with reference to which they possess this 
validity, are not the things-in-themselves or transcendental objects, L e . 9 
objects as they are in themselves, apart from our mode of conceiving 
them; they are only the empirical objects or the phenomena which 
exist in our consciousness in the form of mental representations. 
The things-in-themselves are unknowable for man. Only a ^creative, 
divine mind, that gives them reality at the same time that it thinks 
them, can have power truly to know them. Things-in-themselves do 
not conform themselves to the forms of human knowledge, because the 
human consciousness is not creative, because human perception is not 
free from subjective elements, is not “ intellectual intuition.” Nor do 
the forms of human knowledge conform themselves to things-in-them- 
selves ; otherwise, all our knowledge would be empirical and with- 
out necessity and strict universality. But all empirical objects, since 
they are only representations in our minds, do conform themselves to 
the forms of human knowledge. Hence we can know empirical ob- 
jects or phenomena, but only these. All valid d priori knowledge has 
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respect only to phenomena, hence to objects of real or possible expe- 
rience. 

The forms of knowledge are forms either of intuition or of thought 
The u Transcendental ^Esthetic ” treats of the former, the u Tran- 
scendental Logic ” of the latter. 

The forms of intuition are space and time. Space is the form of 
external sensibility ; time is the form of internal and indirectly of ex- 
ternal sensibility. On the & priori nature of space depends the possi- 
bility of geometrical, and on the & priori nature of time depends the 
possibility of arithmetical judgments. Things-in-themselves or tran- 
scendental objects are related neither to space nor to time ; all co-ex- 
istence and succession are only in phenomenal objects, and consequently 
only in the perceiving Subject. 

The forms of thought are the twelve categories or original concep- 
tions of the understanding, on which all the forms of our judgments are 
conditioned. They are: unity, plurality, totality, — reality, negation, 
limitation, — substantiality, causality, reciprocal action, — possibility, 
existence, necessity. On their d priori nature depends the validity of 
the most general judgments, which lie at the foundation of all empiri- 
cal knowledge. The things-in-themselves or transcendental objects 
have neither unity nor plurality ; they are not substances, nor are they 
subject to the causal relation, or to any of the categories ; the cate- 
gories are applicable only to the phenomenal objects which are in our 
consciousness. 

The reason strives to rise above and beyond the sphere of the un 
dcrstanding, which is confined to the finite and conditioned, to the 
unconditioned. It forms the idea of the soul, as a substance which 5 / 
ever endures ; of the world, as an unlimited causal series ; and of God, ; 
as the absolute substance and union of all perfections, or as the a most f 
perfect being.” Since these ideas relate to objects which lie beyond 
the range of all possible experience, they have no theoretic validity ; if 
the latter is claimed for them (in dogmatic metaphysics), this is simply 
the result of a misleading logic founded on appearances, or of dia- 
lectic. The psychological paralogism confounds the unity of the I — 
which can never be conceived as a predicate, but only and always as a 
subject — with the simplicity and absolute permanence of a psychical 
substance. Cosmology leads to antinomies, whose mutually contradic- 
tory members are each equally susceptible of indirect demonstration, if 
the reality of space, time, and the categories be presupposed, but 
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which, with tho refutation of this supposition, cease to exist. Eational 
theology, in seeking by the ontological, cosmological, and pkysico-the- 
ological arguments to prove the existence of God, becomes involved in 
a series of sophistications. Still, these ideas of the reason are in two 
respects of value : (1) theoretically, when viewed not as constitutive 
principles, through which a real knowledge of things-in-themselves 
can be obtained, but as regulative principles, which affirm that, how- 
ever far empirical investigation may at any time have advanced, the 
sphere of objects of possible experience can never be regarded as fully 
exhausted, but that there will always be room for further investiga- 
tion ; (2) practically, in so far as they render conceivable suppositions, 
to which the practical reason conducts with moral necessity. 

In the “ Metaphysical Principles of Physics ” Kant seeks, by 
reducing matter to forces, to justify a dynamical explanation of 
nature. 


On Kant’s philosophy in general and, in particular, on his theoretical philosophy there exist numberless 
works by Kanbans, scim-Ivantians, and anti-Kantians, the most important of which will be mentioned below , 
compute m regard to them especially the History of Kantism, by Rosenkranz, subjoined as Vol XII. to his 
complete edition of Kant’s woilcs. Of the i datively recent wnteis on the subject, we may name, m addition 
to the authors of general histones of philosophy, and, especially, of histones of modern philosophy (Hegel, 
Michelet, Erdmann, Kuno Fischer, I Herm Fichte, Chalybaus, IJlrici, Biedermann, G- Weigelt, Barchou do 
Penhoen, A. Ott, Wilim, and others, see above, pp 137) the following Charles Villers (Philosopfne de Kant , 
Metz, 1803), Tissot, the translator of the Cntiquc of Pine Reason ( Critique de la Raison Pure , 3 ed en fran- 
gais, Pans, 1864), Amand Samtes ( Ihstoire de la Vie et de la Philosopfne de Kant , Pans and Hamburg, 1814), 
Barni (who has translated and annotated several of Kant’s works), Victor Cousin (Legons sur la philosophic 
de Kant , delivered m 1820, Pai , 1842, 4th ed , Par , 18G4), E Maurial {Le Scepticisme comibaitu dans ses 
principes , analyse et discussion des principes du scepticisme de Kant , 1857), Emile Saisset (Le Scepticisme , 
jEnesidf'me, Pascal , Kant , Paris, 1865, 2d ed , ibid , 1867), Pasqnale Galuppi ( Saggio filosofico sulla cntica 
della connoscenza, Naples, 1819), F. A. Nitsch ( View of Kant's Principles , London, 179G), A F. M. Wilhch 
( Elements of the Critical Philosophy , London, 1798), MeiMejohn ( Critique of Pure Reason , translated from 
the German of Imm Kant , London, 1855), and further, among others, Th A Suabedissen (Resultate der phi- 
los Forschnngen uber die JSfatur der menschlichen Erkenntniss von Plato bis Kant , Marburg, 1S05), Ed Beneke, 
(Kant und die philos Avfgabe unserer Zeit , Berlin, 1832), Mirbt ( Kant und seme Nachfolger , Jena, 1841), J. 
C. Glaser (De pnncipus philosophies Kantiance , diss inaug , Halle, 1844), Chr H Weisse (In welchem Stnne 
die deutsche Philosopfne jetet wieder an Kant sich au orientiren hat , Leipsic, 1847), 0. Tile (XJeber den Baum 
und die Ranmtheone des Anst und Kant , Halle, 1850), Julius Rupp (Imm Kant , uber den Charalcter seiner 
Philosopfne und das Verhdltmss derselben &ur Gegenwart , Komgsberg, 1857), Joh. Jacoby (Kant und Les * 
sing. Rede au Kant's Geburtstagsfeier, Komgsberg, 1859), Theod. Strater (De prtncipns philos, Jr., dm. 
inaug., Bonn, 1859), J. B. Meyer ( Ueber den Kriticismus mit besonderer Rucksicht avf Kant, m the Zeitschr . 
f. Ph , Vol, 37, 1860, pp 226-263, and Vol. 39, 1861, pp 46-66), L Noack (I. Kant's Auferstehung aus dem 
Grade, seine Lehre urkundhch dargestellt, Leipsic, 1861 , Kant mit Oder ohne romantischen Kopf, m Vol. II. 
of Oppenheim’s Deutsch Jahrb.fur Pol. u. Lilt , 1862), the anonymous work entitled Em Ergebmss aus der 
Kritik der Kantischen Fmheitslehre (by the author of Das unbewusste Geistesleben und die gotthche Offen- 
barung, Leipsic, 1861), Michehs (Die Philos Kant's und ihr Einfluss auf die EntwicUung der neueren JV'a- 
turwissenschaft m i 'JVaiur und Qffenbarung." Vol VIII , Munster, 1862), K F.E. Trahndorf (Ansioteles und 
Kant, Oder : was ist die Vernunftf in the Zeitschr. fur die luth Theol, u. Kirche, 1863, pp. 92-125), Joh 
Huber ( Lessing und Kant an Verhdltmss zur rehg Bewegung des achtaehnten Jahrhunderts , mthe Deutsche 
YierteJjah rssch r ft, 1864, pp 241-295), Theod. Merz (Ueber die Bedeutung der Kantischen Philos , fur die 
Gegenwart , in the Protest. Monatsbl , ed. by H. Gelzer, Vol 24, No. 6, Dec , 1864, pp 375-388), 0 Liebmann 
(Kant und die Epigonen, Stuttg., 1865), Ed Roder ( Das Wort d prion, erne neue Kritik der Kantischen 
Philosopfne, Frankf .-on-the-M. , 1866), Trendelenburg ( Ueber erne Lucke in Kant’s Beweis von der aus* 
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■chbessenden & 'ubjectimtdt des Eaumes iind der Zeit, em krittsches mid antikntisches BlaU , in Mist. Bettr. z 
Philos, III , pp 215-276, Kuno Fischer und hem Kant , erne Entgegnung , Leipsic, 1809), W. Pfluger ( Ueber 
Kants transcendent ale xEsthetil, Inaugural Dissertation, Marburg, 1667), Siogmund Levy (Kant's Knt. d. 

- Tern inihiem Yerhaltmss zur Kntih der Sprache, Dissertation, Bonn, 1608), Gustav Knauer ( Coatrar 
mid ContradiUorisch, nebst couvergiren den Zeh rstucken. feugestellt, und Kant's Kategonentajel berichtVjt , 
Halle, 1808), G Thiele ( Wie smd synthet. Urtheite der 3fathcmatiL d prion moglich 9 Inaug. Dissert , Halle, 
18(19), F Uebenveg (Der Grundgedanke des Kantischen Kritiasmus nach seiner Entstehungszeit und semem 
wzssen sehafthchen YTerth, in the AUpreuss Monatsschrift , VI , 1869, pp. 215-224), Aug Mail® Grund- 
lagen der Kantischen Philosophic , vom naturmss Standpunkte gesehen , ibid., pp. 858-421), W." Bolton (Ex- 
amination of the Principles of Kant and Hamilton, London, i860), J. B Meyer (Kant's Psychology Berlin, 
1S70) Some other works, concerning more special problems, will be mentioned below m the course of the 
exposition:' [A. B. Kroeger, K 's Syst of Transcendentalism , mJ of Spec Ph , 1869 — Tr,] 

By the u dogmatism of metaphysics,” as whose most important exponent he men- 
tions Wolff, Kant understands the universal confidence of metaphysics in its principles, 
independently of any previous critique of the rational faculty itself, merely on account 
of its success in the employment of those principles (Kant vs. Eberhard, Usher eine 
Eutdcchung , etc , Eos. and Schubert’s ed. of Kant’s Works, L, p 452), or the dogmatic 
f procedure of the reason (arguing rigidly from philosophical conceptions) without pre- 
vious critique of its own powder (Pref to 2d orig. ed of the Or. of Pure B. y p. xxxv). 
By skepticism, as maintained especially by David Hume, Kant understands a general 
mistrust of the pure reason, without previous critique of the same, merely on account 
of the contradictory nature of its assertions (ib , I. p. 452). Kant holds that from 
the empmeal stand-point the existence of God and the immortality of the soul cannot 
be proved, since both lie completely beyond the range of experience, and sees in 
Locke’s attempt to prove them an inconsequence (Or. of the Pure B , Eos. and Schu,, 
pp 127 and 822 seq ), so that to him skepticism appeals as the necessary result of em- 
piricism. The pure reason, in its dogmatic use, must appear before the critical eye of 
a higher and judicial reason (ib. p. 707) ; the critique of the pure reason is the true 
tribunal for all controversies of the reason (p. 779) ; to proceed critically m dealing 
with everything which pertains to metaphysics, is the maxim of a universal mistrust of 
all synthetic propositions of metaphysics, so long as a universal ground of their possi- 
bility in the essential conditions of our cognitive faculties has not been made patent 
{vs Eberhard, I. p 452). Kant defines the critique of the pure reason as meaning 
ah examination of the rational faculty m general, m respect of all the directions, in 
which it may strive to attain to knowledge independently of experience ; it is there- 
fore that which decides whether any metaphysics whatever is possible, and determines 
not only the extent and limits, but also the sources of the same, but all on the basis of 
principles (Pref. to 1st ed of the Crit. of Pure II.). Eeason is, accor dmg to Kant, 

» the faculty which contains the principles of knowledge d priori , and pure reason the 
faculty of principles, by which knowledge absolutely d priori is evolved The critique 
i of the pure reason, which passes judgment on the sources and limits of the latter, is 
the pre-condition of a system of the pure reason or of all pure d piori knowl- 
edge. * 

Against the critique of the pure reason, as undertaken by Kant, it has been v 
objected that thought can only be scrutinized by thought, and that to seek to examine 
the nature of thought antecedently to all real thinking, is therefore to attempt to think 
before thinking, or like attempting to learn to swim without going into the water 

* The Aristotelian and Wolffian theory of the faculties of the soul was simply adopted m its fundamental 
features by Kant, and in certain particulars modified, but not made the subject of a radical critique How 
unfortunate this was for his critique of the conchtaons of knowledge, Herbart, m particular, has pointed out. 
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tlXegel). Blit this objection is refuted by the distinction between pre -critical and 
critico-pbilosopbic thinking. The former must undoubtedly precede the critique of 
the reason, but must finally be subjected to an examination, winch is to it what optics 
is to seeing'. But after that through critical reflection the origin and extent of knowl- 
edge, and the measure and land of its validity have been ascei tamed, it is then pos- 
sible for philosophic thought on this basis to make further advances. (C£ my By si of 
Logie , § 31, and Kuno Fischer’s work, cited above.) 

Kant traces the genesis of his critique of the reason to the stimulus which he 
received from Hume He says (in the Introduction to the Prolegomena), that after 
Locke’s and Leibnitz’s essays on the human understanding, nay, more, since the 
first rise of metaphysics, nothing more important had appeared m this field of inquiry 
than the skepticism of Hume. Hume “ brought no light into this species of knowl- 
edge, but be struck, nevertheless, a spark from which a light might well have been 
kindled, if it had fallen on susceptible tinder.” “X confess freely that it was the 
exception taken by David Hume” (to the conception of causality), “which many 
years ago first interrupted my dogmatic slumber, and gave to my inquiries in the 
field of speculative philosophy an altogether new direction. I tried first whether 
Hume’s objections might not be generalized, and soon found that the conception of the 
connection of cause and effect was far from being the only one through which the un- 
derstanding conceives d priori connections among things^ but rather that metaphysics 
was filled only with the like conceptions I sought to assure myself of their number, * 
and having succeeded accordmg to my wish, namely, on the basis of a smgle princi- 
ple, I proceeded to the deduction of these conceptions, of which I was now assured, 
that they were not, as Hume had apprehended, of empirical derivation, but that they 
originated in the pure understanding.” 

Kant applies the epithet transcendental not to all knowledge d prio?% but only to the 
knowledge that and how certain notions (mtuitions or conceptions) are applied solely 
d priori or are possible. In distinction from transcendental knowledge, Kant calls that 
a transcendent use of conceptions, which goes beyond all possible experience. The 
critique of the reason, which is itself transcendental, demonstrates the illegitimacy of 
all transcendent employment of the reason 

The order of the investigation in the “ Critique of the Pure Reason ” is as follows : 
In the Introduction Kant seeks to demonstrate the actual existence of knowledge 
bearing tbe character peculiar to what he terms “synthetic judgments d priori ,” and 
raises the question, how these judgments are possible He finds that their possibility 
depends on certain purely subjective forms of intuition, viz. : space and time, and on 
like forms of the understanding, which he terms categories ; out of the latter grow np 
the ideas of the reason. Kant divides the whole complex of his investigations mto the* 
Transcendental Elementary Doctrine and the Transcendental Doctrine of Method (fol- 
lowing the division of formal logic customary m his time). The Transcendental Ele- 
mentary Doctrine treats of the materials, and the Transcendental Doctrine of Method 
of the plan or formal conditions of a complete system of the cognitions of the pure 
speculative reason. The Transcendental Elementary Doctrine is divided into Transcen- 
dental ^Esthetic and Logic, the former treating of the pure intuitions of sense, space 
and time, and the latter of the pure cognitions of the understanding. The part of the 
Transcendental Logic, which sets forth the elements of the pure knowledge of the 
understanding and the principles without which no object whatever can be thought, is 
the Transcendental Analytic, and at the same time a Logic of Truth. The second part 
of the Transcendental Logic is the Transcendental Dialectic, i e . , the critique of the 
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understanding and the reason in respect of their hyper-physical use, a critique of the 
false dialectical semblance which arises when the pure cognitions of the understanding 
and reason are applied, not solely to the objects of experience, bnt there, wheie no 
object is given, beyond the limits of experience, and when, theiefoie, a material use is 
made of the merely formal principles of the puie undei standing The Transcendental 
Doctxme of Method contains four chapters, bearing the titles The Discipline of the 
Puie Beason, its Canon, its Architectonic, and its History. (The Ti JSsthetic relates 
especially to the possibility of mathematics, the Analytic to that of Physics, the Dialec- 
tic to that of all metaphysics, and the Doctrine of Method to that of metaphysics as a 
science.) 

All our knowledge, says Kant in the Introduction, begins with experience, but not all 
knowledge springs from experience Experience is a continuous combination (syn- 
thesis) of perceptions. Experience is the fust product which the understanding brings 
forth, after it has gone to woik upon the raw material of sensations. But now Kant 
asserts (affirming m regard to all logical combinations of experiences what is true only 
of isolated experiences and of the most elementary form of induction, 11 per enumera - 
tionem simplicem ”) . “ Experience tells us, mdeed, what is, but not that it must neces- 
sarily be so and not otherwise ; hence she gives us no true universality ; ” necessity and 
strict (not merely “comparative”) universality aie for Kant the sure signs of non- 
empirical cogmuon * Knowledge not originating m experience is defined by Kant as 
u d priori knowledge.”! Kant distinguishes as follows: “It may be customary to 
say of much of our knowledge, derived from experimental sources, that we are capable 
of acquiring it or that we possess it d priori , because we derive it not immediately from 
experience, but from a nniveisal rule, which itself, nevertheless, we have borrowed 
fiom experience , bnt in what follows we shall understand by cognitions d priori those 
which rake place independently, not of this or that, but of all experience whatever , 
opposed to them are empmcal cognitions, or such as are possible only a postermi , i e ; 
thiough experience; of d prw'i cognitions those are called pure with which no em- 
pirical elements whatevei are mixed.” % 

* In these pre-suppositions, which Kant never questioned, although he never subjected them to a critical 
examination, is contained the irpcorov ipevSos, from which, with great (although not absolute) consistency 
the whole system of “Criticism” giewup The principle of gravitation, which is strictly universal in its 
truth, and yet, as Kant admits, is derived fiom experience, is alone enough to lefute him The simpler the 
subject of a science, so much the moie certain is the universal validity of its mductively-acquired principles, 
so that from arithmetic (quantity) to geometry (quantity, together with motion and form), mechanics (quan- 
tity, foim and motion, and grai ity ), etc , a gradation m the measure of certainty and not, as Kant affirms, an 
absolute difference between universality (here strict, there meiely ‘ comparative”), subsists. The empirical 
basis of Geometry is admitted by mathematicians of such weight as Faemann and Helmholtz. Says the former 
(B Biemann, Ueber die Hyjoothesen, toelene der Geometne zu Grunde hegen , m the Transactions of the Boyal 
Scientific Association of Gottingen, 1867, p 2 . aiso printed sepaiately , — written m 1854) “ The qualities by 

which space is distinguished from other conceivable magnitudes of three dimensions, can only be learned from 
experience.*’ (For the views of Helmholtz, see his essay on the “Facts which he at the Basis of Geometry,” 
m the Navhnehten der Jtgl Ges der Wzss zu Gottingen , June 3, 186S, pp 193-221 Cf the Supplement to 
the 3d edition of my System a Logih , Bonn, 186S, p 427 ) Whatever is strictly demonstrated is apodictically 
certain , such, therefore, is the following of a proposition m demonstration from its premises , but to term 
axioms “apodictically certain” is a misuse of the woids. 

t “ A prion know ledge ” means, in the sense nsual since the tame of Anstotle, ‘ ‘ knowledge of effects from 
their real causes,” and this kind of knowledge possesses, undoubtedly, the attributes of necessity or apodictical 
truth, Kant adopts the expiession for his extravagant conception of a know ledge, whose certainty is inde- 
pendent of all experience, and claims for this knowledge likewise, or rather exclusively, the attribute of 
apodxcticity. 

t But herewith the point of view of the Aristotelian division— accoi ding to which, by ti priori knowledge, 
knowledge of effects fiom their causes was understood, and the reverse by knowledge d posteriori — is 
11 
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With the division of cognitions into d priori and empnical cognitions, Kant joins 
the second division of them into analytical and synthetic By analytical judgments he 
undex stands those m which the predicate B belongs to the subject A, as something 
which was already contained, but not previously observed, in this concept A ; as, for 
example, m the judgment all bodies (extended, impenetrable substances) are extend- 
ed But by synthetic judgments he understands those m which the predicate B lies 
without the subject-concept A, although connected with it ; as, for example, m the 
judgment . all bodies (extended, impenetrable substances) are heavy In analytical 
judgments the connection of the piedicate with the subject is conceived by the aid of 
the notion of identity, but in synthetic judgments, without the aid of that notion; the 
former are based on the principle of contradiction, but for the latter another principle 
is necessary.* 

By analytical judgments our knowledge is not augmented; only a conception, 
which we already possessed, is decomposed into its parts But in the case of synthetic 
judgments 1 must have, m addition to the conception of the subject, something else, 
= x, on which the understanding may rest, in older to recognize a predicate, which is 
not contained m that conception, as yet belonging to it In the case of empirical 
judgments, or judgments of experience, all of which are, as such, synthetic, this neces- 
sity occasions no difficulty ; for this x is my full experience of the object, which I 
think through the concept A, which concept covers only a part of this experience. But 


exchanged for another This Aristotelian usage was preserved by Leibnitz, who says m an fipist ad J. 
Thomamcm , 1GG9 (Opera Ptulos., ed Eidm , p. 51) Comtructiones ftgurarum sunt motus , jam ex const / us 
ttonibus apect tones de Jiguns demonstremtur , ergo ex motit et per consequent d prion et ex causa, and 
still later identifies connaUre d priori with connaltre par les causes , and ouly occasionally employs instead 
the phraseology “par des demonstrations,” referring, doubtless, especially to demonstrations from the real 
cause ; cf. the passages cited in my Log., 3d cd , § 73, p 176 seep Leaving out the last-mentioned qualifi- 
cation (ex causa), Wolff, less exactly, identifies eruere veritatem d prion with ehcere nondum cog?uta 
ex ahis cogmtis ratlocmando, and consequently eruere veritatem d posteriori with solo sensu In this he 
was followed by Baumgai ten, and the latter by Kant, who adds, however, the furthei distinction of the 
absolute and the relative d-pnon, which is completely heterogeneous to the original use of the expression 
Knowledge $ prion, m the Aristotelian sense, is not know ledge pi oximately independent of experience, tc 
which another species of knowledge, independent of all experience, could be i elated as pure to impure, it is 
based, rather, on the greatest and most complete variety of logically elaborated expenences, and is only inde- 
pendent of experience m respect of the contents of the logical conclusion. So, e, g , the calculation in advance 
of any astronomical phenomenon is, indeed, independent of our experience of this phenomenon itself, but 
yet depends, partly on numerous other data empirically established, partly on the Newtonian principle of 
gravitation, which lies at the bottom of the calculation, and which, as Kant admits, was drawn from the 
experience of the fall of bodies and of the revolutions of the moon and planets. A judgment independent of 
all experience would, if such a judgment were possible, possess, not the highest degree of ceitamty, but no 
certainty at all, and would be a mere prejudice Apart from all experience we can have no knowledge 
whatever, much less, what Kant pretends, apodictical knowledge. Just as machines, with which we surpass 
the results of mere manual labor, arc not made without hands by magic, but only thiough the use of 
the hands, so the demonstiative reasoning, by which we go beyond the results of isolated experience and 
arrive at a knowledge of the necessary, is not effected independently of all experience through subjective 
forms of incomprehensible origin, but only by the logical combination of experiences according to the induc- 
tive and deductive methods on the basis of the order immanent in things themselves. 

* This use of the terms analytical and synthetic is rightly discriminated by Kant himself from the com- 
mon usage, which denominates analytical the method proceeding thiough the analysis of the data given to the 
cognition of conditions and ultimately of pnnciples, and synthetic the method proceeding by deduction from 
principles to the knowledge of the conditioned : Kant prefers to call these methods, respectively, regressive 
and progressive. The Kantian conception of the analytical judgment is an amplification of the conception of 
the identical judgment , m the latter the whole subject-concept, m the former either the whole or some one 
element of it constitutes the predicate Still the phraseology rather than the idea is new , earlier logicians 
had distinguished between partially identical and absolutely identical judgments 
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for synthetic judgments a priori this resort is altogether wanting What is the s, on 
winch the nndei standing lests for its authority, when it believes itself to have found, 
outside of the conception A, a predicate foreign to the same and yet connected (and 
that, too, necessanly) with it 1 ? In othei woids . How are synthetic judgments d priori 
possible ? This is the fundamental question for the critique of the pure reason (of the 
leason independent of experience) 1 

Kant believes himself able to point out three kinds of synthetic judgments d priori 
as actually existing, namely, mathematical, physical, and metaphysical. Mathematics 
and physics contain undisputed examples of universal and apodictical knowledge ; the 
affirmations of metaphysics are disputed, m so far as it is a question whether any 
metaphysics is possible ; but m then tendency all properly metaphysical propositions 
are also synthetic judgments d priori 

Mathematical judgments, says Kant, are all synthetic (although Kant admits that a 
few mathematical axioms, such as a = a, a+b 7 a, aie really analytical affirmations, 
asserting, however, that they serve only as links in the chain of method, not as princi- 
ples). One would, says Kant, indeed at first think the proposition, 7+5=12, to be 
merely analytical, following, according to the principle of contradiction, from the con- 
ception of a sum of 7 and 5. But this conception contains no intimation as to what 
the particular number is, m which the two numbeis mentioned are resumed. Some- 
thing in addition to these conceptions is necessary, and we must call to our aid some 
image which corresponds with one of them, say of one’s five fingers or of five points, 
and so add one after the other the five unities given in this image to the conception 
of seven * 

No more, says Kant, are any of the principles of pure geometry analytical. That 
the stiaight line is the shortest one between two points, is a synthetic proposition ; for 
my conception of straightness contains nothing respecting length, but only a quality ; 
the aid of intuition f must be called m, through which alone the synthesis is possible % 

Physics, says Kant further, also contains synthetic judgments d priori; e g , m all 
changes of the material world the quantity of matter remains unchanged ; in all com- 

* But m fact this didactic expedient is no scientific necessity ; it; is sufficient for the case in hand, that we 
go back to the definitions . two is the sum of one and one, three the sum of two and one, etc , and to the defi- 
nition of the decadal system, and to the principle, which is derived from the conception of a sum (as the whole 
number, making abstraction of the question of order), viz that the order, in which the constituent parts of 
tne sum are taken, is indifferent foi the sum We find given m actual experience similar objects, which can 
be included under the same conception and hence numbered , from the fundamental conceptions of arithmetic 
follow then the fundamental principles of arithmetic, as analytical judgments, and from these the rest 
follow syllogistically 

t [Anschauung — external or internal preception, or its product, mcomplex representation reprte&entatto 
aut notio smgularis — Tr ] 

t Unquestionably the affirmations of geometry are synthetic But the fundamental principles of geome- 
try, e g , that space has three dimensions, that there only one straight line between two points, have asser- 
torical, not apodictical certainty , the geometrician is awrare of the thiee dimensions of space only as facts and 
is. unable to give any reason why space must have exactly three and not two 01 four dimensions; but this 
assertoncal truth is obtained by abstraction, induction, and other logical operations, founded on numerous 
experiences of spatial relations The 01 der of figures m space, which attains to expression in the fundamental 
principles of geometry, and which may be reduced philosophically to the pimciple of the non-dependence of 
form on magnitude, confirms the truth of these principles, but is itself grounded m the objective nature of 
space itself ; nothing proves its merely subjective charactei. From the fundamental affirmations of geometry 
the others follow syllogistically ; the latter are apochctically, and not merely empirically, certain, m so far as 
they aie demonstrated from the former and not founded on direct experience , m this sense, but only m this, 
is geometry an apodictical and, according to the Aristotelian, but by no means accoidmg to the Kantian, use 
of tins expression, an cl priori science. 
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munication of motion action and leaction must always be equal to each other ; further 
the law of inertia, etc. 1 

In Metaphysics — adds Kant— although this may be regarded as a science hitherto 
merely attempted, yet londeied indispensable by the nature of human lenson, synthetic 
cognitions d priori arc claimed to be contained ; e g , the woild must have had a begin- 
ning, and whatever is substantial in things is permanent Metaphysics is, 01 at least is 
designed to be, a science made up of puiely synthetic propositions d priori Hence the 
question . How is metaphysics (naturally — i, e. y with reference to the nature of human 
reason — and scientifically) possible ? 

In the Transcendental /Esthetic, the science of the d priori principles of sensibility, 
Kant seeks to demonstrate the d priori character of space and tune In a u Metaphysi- 
cal Exposition of this Conception ” designed to present the considerations which show 
the conception of space to be given d priori, Kant advances four theses: 1 Space is 
not an empirical conception that has been abstracted from external experience ; for ah 
concrete localization depends on our previous possession of the notion of space f 
2. Space is a necessary d priori notion, lying at the basis of all external perceptions , for 
it is impossible by any means to foim a notion of the non-existence of space % 3 Space 
is not a discursive or general conception of relations of tilings gcneially, but a pure 
intuition ; foi we can imagine space only as one, of which all so-called spaces are 
parts § 4 Our notion of space is that of an infinite, given magnitude ; but a concep- 
tion containing viiMj'oix infinite number of ideas (representations) is impossible to 
thought; lienee the primitive notion of space is an d priori intuition and not a con- 
ception.! 

In the u Transcendental Exposition of the Conception of Space 17 — by which Kant 
■understands the explanation of that conception as a principle, by means of which the 
[possibility of other synthetic cognitions d priori is made intelligible — Kant develops the 
assertion, that the notion of spaco must be an d priori intuition, if it is to be possible 
for geomerry to determine the attributes of space synthetically and yet d priori If 

* But the history of physical science shows that these general principles, to which the law of the* * * § con- 
servation of force, and others, may be added, were lato abstractions from scientifically elaborated experiences, 
and were by no moans fixed as scientific truths d prion, prior to all experience oi independent of all experi- 
ence , only m so far as there become 5 ! subsequently manifest m them a certain order, which seems to render 
them susceptible of a philosophical derivation from principles still more general— such, eg, as the relativity 
of space— do they acquire an (in the Aristotelian, but not, again, in the Kantian sense) d priori chaiactei 

+ This is reasoning m a circle. 

$ This, however, does not prove the subiectivity and <'t prion character of space. 

§ In view of this it is remarkable that Kant should yet style space, in the heading of the chapter, a 
“ conception ” In tho Use of scientific terms, Kant is often not sufficiently exact. 

|| The assertion that no conception can contain an infinite number of partitive representations is an arbi- 
trary one, so fal* as it relates to representations that may be potentially contained in the conception But 
actually our idea of space does not contain an infinity of diffei entiated parts, and actually, too, the space, of 
which we have an idea, does not extend in infinitum, but only, at the farthest, to the concave limits of the 
visible heavens The infinity of extension exists only m the reflection, that however far we may have gone m 
thought it is always possible to go further, and that, theiefore, no limit is absolutely impassable , but fiom this 
it by no means follows that space is a merely subjective intuition. 

*1 Kant has as little shown how from the supposed <1 prion nature of tho intuition of space the certainty 
of the fundamental principles of geometry follows, as he has shown, on the other hand, that this certainty 
cannot follow from an intuition of space resting on an objective and empirical basis Further, Ivant has not 
sufficiently justified the double use which he makes of space, time, and the categories, in that he treats them, 
on the one hand, as mere forms or ways of connecting the material given m experience, and yet undeniably, 
on tho other hand, also treats them as something material, viz. ; as the matter or content of thought from 
which we form synthetic judgments d priori. 
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Space, then, is viewed by Kant as an a priori intuition, found in us antecedently 
to all perception of external objects and as the formal quality of the mind, m virtue of 
which we are affected by objects, or as the form of external sensation m general. ' 

Sjiace is, according to Kant, not a form of the existence of objects m themselves. 
Since we cannot make of the special conditions of sensibility conditions of the possibility 
of things, but only of their manifestations, we can doubtless say that space includes all 
things which may appear to us externally, but not all thing s-m-themsebes, whether 
these be sensibly perceived or not, or by whatever Subject they may be per- 
ceived Only iiom the point of view of human beings can we speak of space, extended 
beings, etc. If we make abstraction of the subjective condition, under which alone 
external intuition is possible for us, i. e , under which alone we can be affected by 
external objects, the idea of space has absolutely no signification This predicate is 
only in so far attributed to things as they appeal to us, i e , are objects of the sensi- 
bility. Space is real, i e , is an objectively valid conception m respect of everything 
which can be piesented to us as an object of external perception, but it is ideal in 
respect of things, when they aie considered by the reason, as they are in themselves, 
and without xefeience to the sensible nature of man 

By an altogether analogous metaphysical and tianscendental exposition of the con- 
ecption of Time, Kant seeks also to demonstrate its empirical reality and transcendental 
ideality Time is no more than space a something subsistmg for itself or so mheient 
as an objective qualification or order m thmgs, that, if abstraction were made of all 
subjective conditions of perception, time would remam Time is nothing else than the 
form of the internal sense, i e , of oui intuition or perception of ouiselves and of our 
internal state , it determines the ldation of the various ideas which make up our inter- 
nal state But since all ideas, even such as represent external obj’eets, belong, m them- 
selves, as modifications of consciousness to our internal state, of which time is the formal 
condition, it follows that time is also indirectly a formal condition a priori of external 
phenomena Time is in itself, out of the conscious subject, nothing ; it cannot be 
reckoned among objects-m-themselves, apart from its relation to our sensible intui 
tions, either as subsistmg or as inhering Time possesses subjective reality m respect 
of internal experience But if I myself or any othei being .could legard me without 
this condition of sensibility, the same modifications of consciousness which we now 
conceive as changes would found a cognition, in which the idea of tune and conse- 
quently that of change would not at all be included To the objection that the reality 
of the change m our ideas proves the reality of time, Kant replies that the objects of 
the u internal sense,” like those of the external sense, are only phenomena, having two 
aspects, the one regarding the object-m-itself, the other the form of our intuition (per- 
ception) of the object, which form must not be sought m the object-m itself, but in the 
Subject, to which it appears f 

* That space is only the foira of the erternal and not of the internal sense, and that time, per contra^ v 
the form of the internal, and, indirectly, also of the external sense, aie truths mfemble, in Rant's opinion, 
fiom the nature of external and internal experience But in fact the relation to space belongs no less to the 
u phenomena of the internal sense,” to the images of perception as such, to the xepiesentations of memory, to 
conceptions, m so fai as the conci ete representations from which they are abstracted constitute their insepa- 
rable basis, and therefore to the judgments combined from them, in so far as that, to which the judgment 
relates, is also intuitively (through the sensibility) represented, etc Even the psychical processes take place 
m a space (m the Thalamus options as the sensonum commune ?), which, to be stu e, as the space of con- 
sciousness is to be discriminated from the space of external objects , of the extension in space which belongs 
to these processes, we are literally conscious as extension. 

t This distinction would avail nothing, even though an “internal sense” of the land which Ivant sup- 
really existed, since, m the case of psychological: self-observation, the Subject, to whom tne internal 
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Kant pronounces false the doctrine of the Leibnitzo- Wolffian philosophy, that oui sen- 
sibility is but the confuted lepresentation of things, and of that which belongs to things 
in themselves He denies that man possesses a faculty of a intellectual intuition,” 
whereby, without the intervention of affections from without 01 fiom within, and apait 
from forms meiely subjective (space and time), objects arc known as they are in them 
selves 

The result of the Tianscendental ^Esthetic is summed up by Kant (m the u General 
Observations on the Tianscendental iEstketic,” 1st cd , p 42 , 2d ed , p. 59, ap. Kos , 
II , 49) as follows * u That the thmgs which we perceive are not what we take them to 
be, nor their relations of such mtimsic nature as they appear to us to be ; and that if 
we make abstraction of ourselves as knowing Subjects, or even only of the subjective 
constitution of our senses generally, all the qualities, all the relations of objects m space 
and time, yes, and even space and time themselves, disappear, and that as phenomena 
they cannot exist really per se, but only m us ; what may be the character of things m 
themselves, and wholly separated from our receptive sensibility, remains wholly un- 
known to us ” In what wo call external objects, Kant sees only mental representa- 
tions resulting from the nature of our sensibility. 

Similar is the result to which Kant arrives in reference to the forms of the under- 
standing, in the Tianscendental Logic 

The receptivity of the mind, m virtue of which it has representations whenever it is 
affected m any manner, is Sensibility ; spontaneity of cognition, on the contrary, m the 
absolute origination of ideas, is the mark of the understanding. Thoughts without 
internal or external perceptions are meaningless, hut such perceptions without concep- 
tions are blind. The understanding can perceive nothing, and the senses can think 
nothing All perceptions depend on organic affections, and all conceptions on functions ; 
u function” expresses the unity of the action by which different representations aie 
arranged under one common representation By means of these functions the under- 
standing forms judgments, which are indirect cognitions of the objects of perception. 
On the various primal conceptions of the undeistandmg, or Categories, depend the 
various forms of logical judgments, and, conversely from the latter, as set forth in 
general (formal) logic, the categoxies may be ascertained by regressive inference. (Cf . 
A. F, C. Kersten, Quo jure Kantius Arist. categ . rejecerib , Piogr. of the Coin. Meal - 
Gymn Berl., 1853; Lud Gerkrath, Be Rantii categ doetrina . Biss. Inaug , Bonn, 
1854.) Kant defines the categories as conceptions of objects as such, by which the 
perception of these objects is regarded as determined with regard to some one of the 
functions of the logical judgment (as, e g., body is determined by the category of sub- 
stantiality as the subject in the judgment : all bodies are divisible). Kant presents the 
following table of the forms of the logical judgment,* and of the corresponding cate- 
gories f re- 
states appear, is identical with the Object to which they belong. The phenomenal succession of our ideas 
cannot be regarded as meiely an unfaithful image of internal states, in themselves timeless, but which affect 
the internal sense , on the contrary, it must also be regarded as having acquired the nature of a real result, 
through the affection produced m the soul or m the I, and as belonging to the sphere of things existent, as 
such, and not merely to the Phenomenal. Besides, this doctrine of the “internal sense ’’ is incorrect; see my 
System of Logic, § 40. 

* The thieefold division of forms of judgments, aimed at by Kant in each class, is not justified through- 
out , see my System of Logic , §§ 68-70 

•f The Oategories of Relation, as they are termed by Kant, are the only ones which respect the form of the 
“object” or of objective leality, and as such, at the same time, give rise to certain functions of the logical 
judgment The differences of Quality and Modality are founded, not on differing fo-ims of objective existence. 
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Logical Table of Judgments. 

Judgments are in regard to 

Quantity. Quality 

Singular. Affirmative. 

Particular (or plural) . Negative. 

Universal. Infinite (or limit 

ing). 

Transcendental Table of Conceptions of the Understanding. 

These conceptions are, under the head of 

Quantity . Quality. Relation 

Unity. Reality. Substantiality and 

Inherence. 

Plurality. Negation. Causality and 

Dependence. 

Totality. Limitation. Community or 

Reciprocity 
(Concurrence). 

Herewith belongs a table of synthetic judgments d priori , founded on the above 
conceptions of the understanding. Kant designates it as a 

Pure Physiological Table of Universal Principles of Physics. 

Axioms of (sen- Anticipations of Analogies of Postulates of all ©ri- 
sible) Intuition. Perception. Experience. pirical thought. 

A complete system of transcendental philosophy, says Kant, would necessarily con- 
tain the conceptions of the understanding which are derived from the pure primal 
conceptions, and are therefore themselves likewise d priori or pure conceptions, as, 
e. g , force, action, passion, which follow from the conception of causality ; to make 
out the list of them were a useful and not disagreeable, though here a superfluous task 
(whence it follows that Kant believed himself already to have given the most essential 
elements of a complete transcendental philosophy in the Critique of the Pure Pi,easori). 

Kant observes in regard to these categories, among other things, that there are 
three of them in each class, whereas generally all d priori division with conceptions 
must be dichotomous (e g , A and non- A), and adds that the third category in each 

which are reflected in the subjective act of judgment, bnt on various kmds in the relation of the subjective 
to the objective, i. e , of the combination of ideas m the judgment to that portion of reality which is the 
object of representation , they have not, therefore, different categories underlying them Logical Quantity, 
again, is founded only on the possibility of combining in one judgment several judgments, vhose subjects are 
included m the same conception, so that the predicate is affirmed (or denied) with reference either to the 
whole sphere of that conception or to a part of it; it involves no relation to a form of objective reality, 
peculiar to the judgment as such. Of my Spat, of Logic t §§ G8-T0. 


Modality. 
Possibility and 
Impossibility 
Existence and 
Non-existence, 
Necessity and 
Contingence. 


Relation Modality. 

Categorical. Problematical 

Hypothetical. Assertory. 

Disjunctive. Apodictica! 
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class comes from the combination of tlie second with the first. (In the Critique of the 
Faculty of Judgment, Intr , last none, Kant terms the dichotomous division here men- 
tioned an analytical division d priori , founded on the principle of contradiction, bat 
says that every synthetic division d priori \ not based, as m mathematics, on the intui- 
tion which corresponds with the conception, but on d priori conceptions, must contain 
three things * 1, a condition ; 3, something conditioned ; 3, the conception which arises f 
from the union of the conditioned with its condition ) Totality, he says further, is 
plurality viewed as unity , limitation is reality combined with negation ; community is 
reciprocal causality among substances ; noccssity is the existence which is given through 
possibility itself But the combining of the first and second categoiy in each class 
requires a special act of the undei standing, whence the third conception must likewise 
be regaided as an original conception of the undeistandmg. (In this remark of Kant is 
contained the genu of the Fichtcan and Hegelian dialectic ) 

The objective validity oi the categories (of winch Kant treats in the “ Transcenden- 
tal Deduction of the Categories”) lests on the fact, that it is only through them that 
experience, m what concerns the form of thought, is possible. They relate necessarily 
and <i priori to objects of experience, because it is only by means of them that any 
object of expel lcnee whatever can be thought 

There are, says Kant, only two cases possible in which synthetic representation 
( t and its objects can coincide, can bear a necessary relation to each other and, as it were, 

• meet each other, viz when either the object alone renders the representation possible 
or the representation the object. 

In the first case the relation is empirical, and the representation can therefore not 
be evolved d priori Our d priori ideas are not copied from objects, igince otherwise 
they would be empirical and not d priori. Only that in phenomena which belongs to 
sensation (that which Kant terms the matter of sensible cognition, Cr of the Pure M , 
1st ed. [m the original], pp. 20 and 50 ; 2d ed , pp 84 and 74) is copied from objects, 
though not perfectly agreeing with them The thmgs-m-themselves or transcendental 
objects affect our senses (ib , 1st ed., p 190; 2d ed., p. 235 ; Proleg § 33); through 
this affection arises the sensation of color, or of smell, etc. , which sensations are yet not 
to be supposed similar to that unknown element in the thmgs-m-themselves which ex- 
cites them in us But space, time, substantiality, causality, etc. , depend, according to 
Kant, not on such affection. Otherwise all these forms would be empirical and with- 
out necessity They pertain exclusively to the subject, which by them shapes its sen 
sations and so generates the phenomena, which are its ideas. They do not come from 
the things-in-themselves 

The other case cannot occur in this sense, that our ideas cause the existence of 
their objects. The will does indeed affect causally the existence of objects, but not so 
do our ideas But it is quite possible that the cognition of an object, or that the phe- 
nomenon should take its law fiom our d priori ideas. Kant compares this latter suppo- 
sition to the astronomical theory of Copernicus, which explains the apparent revolu- 
tion of the heavens by the hypothesis of a real motion of the earth, giving rise to the 
appearance in question. 

But the field or whole sum of objects of possible experiences is found in our percep- 
tions. An d priori conception, unrelated to perceptions, would be nothing moie than 
the logical form of a conception, but not the conception itself, through which a thing 
is thought. Pure d priori conceptions can indeed contain nothing empirical, bnt they 
must nevertheless, if they are to possess objective validity, be purely d priori conditions 
of possible experience. 
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The receptivity of the mind is insufficient, except as combined with spontaneity, to 
render cognition possible. Spontaneity is the ground of a threefold synthesis, viz . that 
of the apprehension of representations in perception, that of the reproduction of the 
same in imagination, and that of the recognition of them m the conception ( Cr. of the 
P. R , 1st ed , p 97 seq.). 

The successive apprehension of the manifold elements given in perception 
and the combination of them into one whole is tbe Synthesis of Apprehen- 
sion Without this we could not have the ideas of time and space The Reproductive 
Synthesis of the Imagination is likewise based on a priori principles ( Cr. of the P R , 
1st ed , p. 100 seq. ; on pp. 117 seq. and 123, and on p. 152 of the 2d ed , Kant discrim- 
inates more definitely from the reproductive imagination, which depends on conditions 
of experience, a productive imagination, which constitutes an d prion condition of the 
combination of the manifold in a cognition , in the 2d ed., p. 152, Kant says that the 
former is of no service in explaining the possibility of d priori cognition and belongs, 
not to the subjects of transcendental philosophy, but to those of psychology, whence in 
the 2d ed. he treats no farther of it, nor of u Recognition of ideas in the Conception”). 
If, m the synthesis of the parts of a line, of a division of time, of a number, I were 
constantly to lose the earher parts out of thought and not reproduce them while pro- 
ceeding to the following ones, it would never be possible for me to have a complete 
idea, or even the purest and most pumary fundamental ideas of space and time Rut 
without the consciousness that that, which we think, is just the same as that which 
we thought an instant before, all reproduction m the senes of ideas would be fruitless. 
The concept is that which unites the manifold elements, successively perceived and then 
reproduced, m one idea 

In the cognition of the manifold the mind becomes conscious of the identity of the 
function, by which it performs the necessary synthesis All combination and all unity 
in knowledge presuppose that unity of consciousness, which precedes all the data of 
* perceptions, and in connection with which alone any representation of objects is possi- 
ble. To this pure, original, unchangeable self-consciousness Kant gives the name of 
transcendental apperception. He distmgmshes it from empmeal apperception, or the 
mutable empmeal self-consciousness which subsists amid the succession of internal 
phenomena appr ehended by the internal sense Transcendental apperception is an 
original synthetic act, while empirical self-consciousness depends on an analysis, 
which presupposes this original synthesis. The synthetic unity of apperception is 
that highest point on which all use of the understanding depends On it depends the 
consciousness that u I think,” which must accompany all my ideas Even the objec- 
tive unity of space and time is only possible through the relation of our perceptions to 
this transcendental apperception. 

The categories are the conditions of thought on which all possible experience 
depends. The possibility and necessity of the categories depend on the relation which 
the whole spheie of the sensibility and with it all possible phenomena have to the pri- 
mal function of apperception. All the manifold in perception must conform to the 
conditions of the unvarying unity of self-consciousness, the pnmal synthetic unity of 
apperception, and must hence be subject to universal functions of synthesis by concep- 
tions The synthesis of apprehension, which is empirical, must necessarily conform to 
the synthesis of apperception, which is intellectual, and is given and expressed in a 
manner wholly a priori in the category. Every object, which can be given us m per- 
ception, is subject to tbe necessary conditions on which the synthetic combination and 
unity of the manifold in perception depend, in all possible experience. The cate- 
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gories, as conditions d priori of possible experience, aie therefore at the same time con- 
ditions of the possibility of the objects of experience (i e , of phenomena), and have 
therefore objective validity m a synthetic judgment d priori. So, on the other hand, 
no d priori knowledge is possible, except of objects of possible experience. 

The conformity of thmgs-m-themselves to law would necessarily subsist, if there 
were no mind to perceive and know it But phenomena are only representations of 
things which arc unknown to us m their intrinsic natuie As mere representations, 
however, they are subject to no law of combination, except that which the combining 
faculty may prescribe. Combination, says Kant, is not in things, and cannot be de- 
rived from them by perception, for example, and thence first transferred to the under- 
standing ; it is a work of the understanding alone, which itself is nothing more than 
the faculty of dpnon combination, the faculty by which the variety of given repre- 
sentations is brought under the unity of appeicepkon. This principle, adds Kant, is 
the highest m all human knowledge. Since now all possible perception depends on 
the synthesis of apprehension, and since this empirical synthesis again depends on the 
transcendental synthesis, and hence on the categories, it follows that a 11 possible per- 
ceptions, and hence everything which can exist in the empirical consciousness, i. 6 , all 
phenomena of nature, are subject, m what respects their combination, to the categories, 
which are the original ground of the necessary conformity of nature — considered sim- 
ply as such — to law 4 

Kant mentions supplementary (Or of the Pure R , 2d ed., p 1G7), in addition to 
the two ways in which a necessary agreement of experience with the conceptions of 
its objects is conceivable (namely, when experience makes these conceptions, or when 
these conceptions make experience possible), a third intermediate way, namely, by 
the hypothesis, that the categories are not empirical, but subjective bases of thought, 
implanted m us with our existence, but so arranged by the author of our being as 
exactly to agree in their use with the laws of nature, which undeilie experience. He 
denominates this hypothesis (which agrees essentially with the Leibmtzian theory of pre- 
established harmony, but is ascribed by Kant — Prol , §37, note— to Crusius) as a kind of 
system of the pre-formation of the pure reason , but pronounces against it, because its truth 
is inconsistent with the possession by the categories of that necessity which belongs 
essentially to the very conception of them (A further indirect proof of the mere subjec- 
tivity of all that is d priori , including the forms of sensible intuition, space and time, 
as well as the categories, is contained for Kant m the Antinomies, of which he treats in a 

* Kant teaches that for the knowledge of the particular laws of nature experience is necessary, since these 
laws relate to phenomena which are empirically deter min ed. This Kantian theory contains more than one 
intrinsic contradiction 1 In that, while thmgs-m-themselves are represented as affecting ns, time and cau- 
sality, which this affection implies, are reckoned by Kant as d prion foims, valid only within and not beyond 
the world of phenomena 2 In that this affection must furnish to the mind, on the one hand, a matenal 
completely unformed and chaotic, so as not to be subject to any law incompatible with the h priori law of com- 
bination, and yet, on the othei, an orderly material, so that every particular matenal may not be out of relation 
to cveiy particular form— in which case all determinations in the matenal would be of subjective ongin, and 
so the difference between the empmcal and the & priori would disappear — but that the particular m phenom- 
ena, and indeed every particular law may be empirically known and determined, etc. But if the reason oi 
the particular forms and laws of phenomena must be found m the nature of the objects or “thmgs-m-them- 
selves ” which affect us, it is susceptible of further demonstration, that the land and succession of affections 
are characterized by an order, which is possible only on the supposition that time, space, causality, etc , are 
objective and leal functions of “thmgs-m-themselves,” whereby Kant’s doctime of the d priori and his Sub- 
jectivism are ovcithiown (cf. my SijU of Log , § 44) The same result follows also from the ideal necessity, 
that the particular should imply the universal If particular laws must be ascribed to the sphere of objective, 
absolute leality, the universal laws, under which they may be subsumed, cannot be foreign to the same sphere 
and cannot be of merely subjective origin 
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subsequent section, Gr . of the P. B , 1st ed., p 508 ; 2d ed , 584, Bos. and ScTm Voi 
II , 809 This proof, if it were stringent, would indeed fill up the 4 k gap ” which, 
according to Trendelenburg, exists in Kant’s argument ; but it does not do this, because 
the proofs for the Antinomies are without force, unless Kant’s fundamental thought be 
admitted , cf the works by Trendelenburg, and others, cited above, pp. 158, 159 [and 
below, ad § 182] . 

Pure conceptions of the understanding are entirely heterogeneous to empirical intui- 
tions, and yet in all subsumptions of an object under a conception the representation of 
the former must be homogeneous with the latter In older to render possible the 
application of the categories to phenomena there must exist a third factor, homo- 
geneous with both Such a mediating factor, m the form of an idea produced by the 
transcendental synthesis of the imagination, is termed by Kant a transcendental Schema 
of the understanding. Now time is as a form d priori, homogeneous with the cate- 
gories, and as a form of the sensibility, with phenomena. Therefore an application of 
the categories to phenomena is possible through the transcendental functions or quali- 
fications of time. 

The Schemata, in the order of the categories (quantity, quality, relation, modality), 
are founded on the serial nature of time, the contents of time, the order of time, and 
on time as a whole. The schema of quantity is number. The schema of reality is being 
in time, and that of negation is not-bemg in time The schema of substance is the per- 
sistence of the leal in time , that of causality is regular succession in time ; that of com- 
munity, or of the reciprocal causality of substances m respect of their accidents, is the 
simultaneous existence of the qualifications of the one substance with those of the other, 
following a universal rule. The schema of possibility is the agreement of the synthesis 
of diverse representations with the universal conditions of time, and hence the deter- 
mination of the representation of a thing as associable with some particular time ; the 
schema of actuality is existence m a definite time, and that of necessity is existence at 
all times 

The relation of the categories to possible experience must constitute the whole of our a 
priori knowledge by the understanding. The principles of the pure understanding are 
the rules for the objective use of the categories From the categories of quantity and 
quality flow mathematical principles possessing intuitive certainty, -while the categories 
of relation and modality give rise to dynamic principles of discursive certainty. 

The principle of the Axioms of (sensible) Intuition is : All sensible intuitions are 
extensive magnitudes The principle of the Anticipations of Perception is: In all 
phenomena the real object of sensation has intensive magnitude, % e., a degree. The 
principle of the Analogies of Experience is . Experience is only possible through the 
notion of a necessary connection of peiceptions ; from this principle are derived the 
principles of the persistence of substance — or that in all the changes of phenomena 
the substance persists, and its quantity is neither increased nor diminished ; of succes- 
sion in time by the law of causality — or that all changes take place in accordance with 
the law of the connection of cause and effect ; and of simultaneity under the law of 
reciprocity or community — or that all substances, in order to be perceived as co-exist- 
ing in space, must be in complete reciprocity, or must exert a reciprocal action upon 
each other. The Postulates of Empirical Thought are : Whatever agrees (with refer- 
ence to perception and conception) with the formal conditions of experience is possible ; 
"Whatever coheres -with the material conditions of experience (sensation) is actual ; 
Thai} whose connection with the actual is determined by the universal conditions of expe- 
rience is necessary. 
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To the proof of the second postulate, relative to the evidence of reality, Kant added 
in the second edition of the Critique of the Parc Petition, a “ Refutation of (material) 
Idealism,” based on the piinciplc that internal experience — the reality of which cannot 
be doubted — is impossible without external expci icnee, and consequently that it is only 
possible on the condition that there exist objects m space external to ourselves Kant’s 
argument m pi oof of this is, that the cpiahtication of tune involved m the empirically 
detoi mined consciousness of our own existence implies something permanent in percep- 
tion, which something must be diifeient from our ideas, m older that it may serve as a 
standard for the measuiement of then change, and which thci efoic is only possible on 
the condition that there exists something external to us (In the 1st cd , p. 370 — Yol. 
II , p. 301 , nr Ros and Helm — Kant had alicady sought to refute the doctrine of empiri- 
cal u Idealism, as lestmg on a false scrupulousness about admitting the objective reality 
of our external pcicoptions,” aigumg that external perception proves directly that there 
are teal existences m space , that without perception even invention and di earning would 
be impossible, and that therefore our external senses have, so far as it relates to the data 
which are necessary foi exjreiience, their real conespondmg objects in space But 
external objects m space, as Kant is ever repeating, are not to be considered as things- 
3 n~ themselves , they are called external because they belong to the external sense, the 
universal foim of whose intuitions is space By the u peimancnt in perception” Kant 
can only mean the permanently phenomenal m space, oi impenetrable, extended sub- 
stance Cf also the Prolog to Metaphysics , ^ 49 ) 

Although our conceptions may be divided into sensible and intellectual conceptions, 
yet then objects cannot be divided mlo objects of the senses, or phenomena, and objects 
of the understandmg, or noumcna , m the positive sense of this term , for the concept 
tions of the understanding arc applicable only to the objects of sensible intuition; without 
such intuition (perception) they are objectless, and a faculty of non-sensible or intellec- 
tual intuition is not possessed by man But the conception of a nournenon , m the 
negative signification of the term, that is, as denoting a thing, m so far as it is not an 
object of external or internal perception for us, is a correct one In this sense things- 
m- themselves are noumcna, which, however, are not to be conceived through the 
categories of the understanding, but only as an unknown Something * 

Through the confounding of the empirical use of the understandmg with the 
transcendental arises the u amphiboly of the conceptions of reflection These con- 
ceptions are identity and diversity, agreement and repugnance, inner and outer, the 

t* The inference of subsequent philosopher, that because thmgs-m- themselves aie not in space, they 
must exist “m the world of thought,” is therefore, fiom the Kantian point of view, inadmissible If by 
that which is in the world of thought is understood something immanent m human thought, t e , a conception 
or a particular thought, the thing-m-itself is nothing ot the kind If by it is meant a tianscendental object 
of thought, then the “ thmg-in-itsclf ” is only m so fai m “the world of thought” as it is true that we are 
obliged to assume its existence, but not m the sense that the categories of human thought can be applied to 
it It is unmistakably true, howevei, that Kant’s use of the conception of noumena (a conception of Platonic 
origin) for his thmgs-in-themselves was, notwithstanding the proviso that it should be taken only in a negative 
sense, a souice ol confusion to Kant himself, and the occasion of the introduction of foreign elements, 
especially of qualifications of zoorth mto the conception of things-m-thcmselves That the things-m-them 
solves, which are without time, space, or causality, and which yet affect us, aie better and higher m worth 
than phenomena, is at least an aibitiary supposition, w r hich, however, receives from the Platonic term 
employed— especially m the antithesis homo nournenon, homo phenomenon— an appaient support, and is thus 
introduced into the ethical domain —Kant’s doctime of concept and perception is distinguished by its phe- 
nomenahstic [subjective] character from the Aiistotchan doctrine, that the essence which is known through 
the concept is immanent m the individual objects, which aie included m the extension of the concept, and has 
no separate existence. 
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determinable and determination (matter and form) Transcendental reflection (rejlcxio) 
is the act whereby I confront the compauson of ideas generally, with the cognitive 
faculty m which the comparison is instituted, and distinguish whether the ideas aie 
compared with each other as belonging to the puie understanding or to sensuous 
intuition Kant finds the source of the Leibmtzian system, u which mtellectualizes 
phenomena, 1 ’ in the — by Leibnitz unnoticed — amphiboly of the conceptions of reflec- 
tion. Leibnitz supposed that the understanding, when comparmg ideas, had to do with 
representations of objects as they are m themselves, and took the conception of noumena 
m its positive sense He held sensation to be only confused perception, and believed 
that when he was comparmg all objects m the undei standing, by the aid of the abstracted 
formal conceptions of human thought, he was peiceivmg the inner quality and nature 
of things As a natural consequence, he found no other differences than those by which 
the understanding distinguishes its pure conceptions from each other. From these 
premises he concluded that whatever is ideally indistinguishable is absolutely undistin- 
guished or identical , that realities, as bemg meie afiiimations, cannot through their 
opposite tendencies neutralize each other, since theie is no logical contradiction between 
them ; that the only internal state which can be attributed to substances is an ideal or 
conscious state, and that then community is to be conceived as a pre-established har- 
mony; and, lastly, that space is only the order of co-existmg substances, and tune the 
dynamic succession of their states. Kant contends that the above-named conceptions 
of reflection should not be applied in compaimg ideas diawn from the world of phe- 
nomena. without taking mto consideiation the nature of sensuous intuition (which has 
its peculiar fomrs and is not merely confused poic option), and that they should not be 
applied to thrngs-m-theni&elves (or noumena) at all 

If the understanding is the faculty which by its lules introduces unity into phenom- ■ 
ena, the Reason is the faculty which by its principles establishes unity among the rules 
of the understanding The conceptions of the reason contain the unconditioned, and 
transcend, therefore, all the objects of experience Kant gives the name of Ideas to those 
necessaxy conceptions of the reason for which no conespondmg real objects can be given 
in the sphere of the senses (Cf Jul Heidemann, Plat de ideis doctnnam quomodo Kant - 
ms et intdlexcnt ct cxcoluevit , Piss Itxaug . , Berl , 1803 ) The transcendental conceptions 
of the reason imply absolute totality, or completeness, in the synthesis of conditions, 
and seek to cany the synthetic unity which is conceived in the Categoiy up to the 
absolutely unconditioned The pure reason is never directly conversant with objects, 
but only with the conceptions of objects, which are furnished by the understanding. 

J ust as it was possible to derive the conceptions of the undei standing- from the various 
forms of the logical judgment, by observing and translating into conceptions the pro- 
cesses by which the synthesis of peiceptions is effected in judgments, so the transcen- 
dental conceptions of the reason may be derived from the forms of rational inference 
These forms are thiee categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive Accordingly theie 
are three tianscendental rational conceptions expressing the unconditioned as resulting 
(1) from a categorical synthesis m a subject, (2) from the hypothetical synthesis of the 
terms of a senes, (3) from the disjunctive synthesis of parts m a system The first of 
these rational conceptions is that of the soul as the absolute unity of the thinking Sub 
ject , the second is that of the world as the absolute unity of the senes of the condi- 
tions of phenomena ; and the third is that of G-od as the absolute unity of all objects of 
thought whatever, or as the being who includes in himself all reality (ens reahmmum). 
Corresponding with these three ideas are three dialectical inferences of the reason , which 
are sophistications, not of men, but of the pure reason itself, since they arise through 
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a natural illusion, which is as inseparable from human reason as are certain optical 
deceptions from vision, and which, like these, can be explained and rendered harmless, 
but cannot be entirely removed. The Idea of the soul as a simple substance is the sub- 
ject of the psychological paralogism ; the Idea of the umveise is the subject of the cos- 
mological antinomies, and, lastly, the Idea of a most real being, as the ideal of the puie 
reason, is the subject of the attempted proof's of the existence of God. 

Rational Psychology, says Kant, is based solely on the consciousness which the 
thinking I has of itself ; for if we were to call in the aid of our observations on the 
play o£ our thoughts, and on the natural laws thence derivable (as, c. g , Herbart subse- 
quently did, when he attempted to found a proof of the punctual simplicity of the 
soul on the mutual combination of rcpxesentations), there would spring up an empm 
cal psychology, unable to demonstrate the reality of attributes beyond the icach of pos- 
sible experience — such as the attribute of simplicity — and havmg no possible claim to 
apodictical certainty From the consciousness of the Ego, rational psychology seeks to 
demonstrate that the soul exists as a substance (an immaterial substance), that as a 
simple substance it is mcorruptible, and that as an mtu]lectual substance it is cvei 
identical WLth itself or is one poison, in possible commerce with the body and immortal 
But the aiguments of rational psychology (m the statement of which Kant seems chiefly 
to have adopted the form m which they are piesented m Knutzen’s Von der immateriel- 
Icn Natur der Socle, Iteimaius’ Die wrnehmsten Wahrheiten der naturlichen Religion , 
and Moses Mendelssohn’s Plicedon) involve an illegitimate application to the Ego, as a 
transcendental object, of the conception of substance, which presupposes sensuous in- 
tuition, and applies only to phenomenal objects. That I, who think, must always be 
regarded in every act of thought only as subject and as something, which is not a meie 
appurtenance or predicate of thought, is an apodictical and even an identical propo- 
sition; but it does not signify that I am objectively an independent essence or sub- 
stance. So, too, it is implied in the very conception of thought that the “I” of ap- 
perception denotes a logically simple subject— which is an analytical proposition; but 
this docs not sig nif y that the thinking I is a simple substance — which would be a syn- 
thetic proposition. The affirmation of my own identity in the midst of all the chang- 
ing contents of consciousness is, again, an analytical affirmation; but from this identity 
cannot be inferred the identity of a thinking substance, existmg amid all change of 
states. Finally, that I distinguish my existence, as that of a thinking bemg, from the 
existence of other things external to me, including among the latter my own body, is an 
analytical proposition ; but it does not enable me to know whether this consciousness 
of myself would be possible if there were no things beside and external to me, and 
whether, therefore, I could exist without a body 

The difficulty of explaining the interaction between sonl and body is increased by 
the assumed fact of their heterogeneity, the former being regarded as existing only m 
time, the latter in both time and space. But if we consider (says Kant, Or. of the 
Pure R , 2d ed , p 427 seq ) that the two classes of existences assumed m this hypo- 
thesis are distinguished, not interiorly, but only by the fact that the one is phenome- 
nally external to the other, and hence that that which underlies the phenomenon of 
matter as its reality, or as the thing-m itself mag perhaps not be so unlike the soul itself } 
this difficulty disappears, and the only question remaining is how a community of sub- 
stances is m any sense possible — a question which neither psychology nor any other 
form of human science can answer , The idea, here only briefly intimated, of the pos* 
sible homogeneity of the realities which underlie, respectively, the phenomena of the 
external and those of the internal sense, is more fully developed m the first edition of 
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tlie Cr. of P. R. Empirical psychology, says Kant, since it has reference to phe- 
nomena only, is propeily dualistac ; but transcendental psychology favors neither dual- 
ism nor pneumatism (spiritualism) nor materialism, all of which hold the diversity of 
manner m which objects — whose intrinsic nature remains unknown — are mentally rep- 
resented to be significant of a corresponding diversity in the nature of these things 
themselves. ££ The transcendental object which underlies external phenomena, as also 
that which underlies internal intuition, is m itself neither matter nor a thinking being, 
but only a (to us) unknown ground of the phenomena, from which we derive our empi- 
rical conceptions of either kind” (Cr of the Pure Reason, 1st ed., p. 379, Eos , II , p 
303). “I can very well suppose that the substance to which our external sense attri- 
butes extension, is in itself the subject of thoughts which can be consciously repre- 
sented to itself by its own internal sense ; thus that which in one aspect is called ma- 
terial would in another aspect be also thinking bemg, not w r hose thoughts, but the signs 
of whose thoughts we can perceive m phenomena” ( ib , p 359, Eos,, II., 288 seq) 
This latter supposition, here named as a possible one, borders upon the doctrine of the 
Leibnitzian monadology, which teaches that complexes of monads — not single monads 
— appear to our senses as extended things, and at the same time contain beings which 
have ideas (representations), and may contain bemgs capable of conscious representation 
and thought. It is still less removed from the view developed by Kant in his u Mona- 
ddogia Phystca n In another sense it contains points of contact with Spmozism, which 
ascribes to the one only substance thought and extension, but as real and not merely 
phenomenal attributes In the second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant did 
not deny the possibility thus suggested m the first edition, but rather suggested it anew in 
the passage above cited, though refraining from a more detailed development of the idea 
The thought, therefore, is not changed m the second edition, but the critical principle 
is more strictly applied, in that Kant now prefers to give no space to the development of 
indemonstrable dogmatic theories, even as hypotheses, but to confine himself to the most 
brief suggestion of them. We may add that the me aning of the hypothesis in question 
is obviously not that the transcendental substratum of external phenomena is identical 
with the t h i nk ing Ego, or that it is only a thought of the Ego, but that it is possibly 
itself also a th ink ing essence, and therefore of like nature with the transcendental 
substratum of the internal sense — just as, for example, m the Leibnitzian system all 
monads are mutually homogeneous, or lather, just as those physical monads are homo- 
geneous, which Kant assumes in his Monadologia Physica of the year 1756; only 
because, accoidmg to Kant, we have no precise knowledge whatever of the transcen- 
dental substratum, does it further follow that still other theories, such as, for example, 
the theory of the identity of subject and object, cannot, as hypotheses, be refuted. It 
would be very unjust to identify the conjecture here ventured by Kant with the sub- 
jectivism of Fichte It is true that Kant’s utterances respecting transcendental 
objects, or thmgs-m-themselves, are, in a measure, uncertain ; but this uncertainty 
(which is a natural consequence of the contradiction inseparable from the Kantian doc- 
trine, in that the transcendental object is xepresented as the cause of phenomena, and 
yet, according to Kant, cannot be a cause) is observable in the first edition of the Cr. 
of P, Reason , and not (as Schopenhauer and others have asserted) in the second only. 
Of., for example, the passages— which exist in both editions — on page 235 (Yol. II , of 
Eosenkranz’s edition of Kant’s works), on the one hand, and, on the other, those on p 
391, line 9 from above and following, and Proleg , § 57 (ib. , III , p. 124). Though it 
be true, that in the first edition of the Critique those passages are more frequent 
in which Kant emphasizes our ignorance concerning the nature of transcendental 
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objects, while later, m the seeond edition, when he is stirring, in view of mis- 
apprehensions that had aiisen, to render more clear the diffeience between his doctrine 
and the Idealism of Keikeley, passages, in which stress is laid on the necessity of pos- 
tulating the existence of thmgs-in-themselves as the tiansccndental basis of the world 
of phenomena, became somewhat moie numerous, yet Kant’s doctime remained essen- 
tially the same, viz that wc must assume that, though we know not how, transcendental 
objects or thing s-m-thcmsolves do exist. In the first cd , p 105, Kant only says that 
these objects aie nothing for us, and on p. 100 it is only when considered as = x, 
that they are said to be nothing for us. But it would be a decidedly false interpre- 
tation of Kant dogmatically to identify the transcendental object of the external or the 
internal sense, the noumena or u thing s-in- themselves ” — with ■which, as Kant in both 
editions of the Critique teaches, the manifold affections of the external and internal 
senses ougmatc, and with which Kant’s distinction of the empmcal fiom the a priori 
is necessarily connnected — with u the unity of the essence m the multiplicity of phe- 
nomena ” * 

Tlio Cosmological Idea is the source of four Antinomies, i c , pairs of mutually 
contradioLoiy propositions, which follow, all with equal consequence, fiom the supposi- 
tion of the reality of the phenomenal world, m the transcendental sense of the term 
“ reality ” The four antinomies correspond with the four classes of categories (Cf. 
in addition to the critiques by Ilerbart, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and others, in particular, 
Reiohe, l)e Kantii (tnlin omits gum dieuniuv ihcorcticis , G-ott. , 1838; Jos. Richter, Die 
Jtit nt mhm Autimmim, Mannheim, 1863 ) 

The quantity of the world is the subject of the First Antinomy Thesis ; The world 
had a beginning m time and has limits in space. Antithesis : The world is without 
beginning and without limits m space. 

The Second Antinomy relates to the quality of the world Thesis : Every composite 
substance m the world is made up of simple parts Antithesis : There exists nothing simple. 

The Third Antinomy concerns the causal relation. Thesis : Freedom, m the tran- 
scendental sense of the term, is a icality, or there may be absolute, uncaused beginnings 
of series of effects Antithesis: All thmgs, without exception, take place in the woild 
in accordance with natural law 

The Fourth Antinomy is one of modality. Thesis : There belongs to the world 
(whether as part or as cause) an absolutely necessary being. Antithesis : Nothing is 
absolutely necessary 

The proofs and counterproofs given by Kant in connection with these Antinomies 
are all indirect In the proof of each thesis, the infinite progiession affirmed in the 
corresponding antithesis is disputed as impossible, while in proving the antithesis the 
limit assumed in the thesis is rejected as arbitrary and unreal. 

Kant solves the antinomies by his distinction between phenomena and things-in- 
themselves. In reference to the world as a transcendental object, or noumenon, or 
intelligible world, thesis and antithesis in the two first or mathematical antinomies are 
alike false. We cannot apply to the intelligible world the conceptions of space and 
time which are involved m the predicates u limitation in space and time,” and u infinite 
extension in space and time,” and an analogous argument may be employed with refer- 
ence to the predicates u simplicity” and “ complexity hence neither the one nor the 

* This by way of complement, and, in part, for the sake of giving greater precision to the arguments m 
my woik . De priorc et postenore forma Kcintzanm Cntices Bottoms Puree, Berl , 1862, and by way of re- 
joinder to Michelet’s reply in his Review, “Her Gedankef Vol. III., Berlin, 1862, pp. 237-243, cf. my Syst. 
der Log., 3d cd., Bonn, 1868, p. 43. 
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other of the contradictory predicates can be applied to that world, and from the non- 
applicability of the one the applicability of the other cannot be inferred ; the contradic- 
tion in form between Thesis and Antithesis is in reality only an apparent one, a “ dia- 
lectical opposition.” But we must admit, as a regulative principle of speculative inves- 
tigation, the requirement that no limit be regarded as absolutely ultimate. In the two 
last or dynamic Antinomies the Thesis is true of the intelligible world, the Antithesis of 
the phenomenal. Every phenomenon depends necessarily upon some other phenomenon 
or phenomena, but things-in-themselves are free. Within the sphere of the phenomenal 
there exists no unconditioned cause, but outside of the whole complex of phenomena 
there exists, as their transcendental ground, the Unconditioned. 

The sum of all realities or perfections, conceived in concreto and even in individuo as 
an exemplar or transcendental prototype, is the Theological Ideal. The theoretical 
proofs of God’s existence are the so-called ontological, cosmological, and teleological 
or physico-theological arguments. 

The Ontological Argument concludes from the conception of God as the most real 
being to his existence, since existence — necessary existence — belongs in the class of 
realities, and is therefore contained in the conception of the most real being. Kant 
here disputes the assumption that being is a real predicate, by adding which to other 
predicates the sum of realities may be increased. The comparison, says Kant, between 
a bemg possessing other predicates, but not bemg, and a bemg combining with these 
other predicates that of being, and hence by so much greater, more perfect, or more 
real than the former, is absurd. When being is affirmed, the object is posited with all 
its predicates. This is the meaning of being. When being is not affirmed — or, what is 
the same thing, when the object is not thus posited — no conclusion can be drawn from 
the conception of the object to its predicates. Hence, in reasoning to the existence of 
God, if being is to be demonstiated as a predicate, being must have been already pre- 
viously assumed, whence we arrive only at a pitiful tautology. This tautological con- 
clusion would be an identical, hence an analytical proposition, while the assertion that 
God is, is, like all existential propositions, a synthetic one, and can therefore not be 
demonstrated a priori in regard to a noumenon. 

The Cosmological Argument concludes from the fact that anything exists to the 
existence of an absolutely necessary being, which bemg, by the aid of the ontological 
argument, is then identified with God as the most real or perfect being {ens realissimum 
or perfectissimum). Kant, per contra , demes that the principles which regulate the use 
of the reason justify us in prolonging the chain of causes beyond the sphere of expe- 
rience ; but, he adds, if the argument did really conduct to an extramundane and abso- 
lutely necessary cause, it could not demonstrate that this cause is the absolutely per- 
fect bemg ; and to take refuge in the ontological argument is shown inadmissible by 
the demonstrated invalidity of the latter. 

The Teleological Argument concludes from the order and adaptation in nature to 
the absolute wisdom and power of its author. Kant speaks of this argument with 
respect, on account of its efficacy in producing conviction, hut denies its scientific 
validity. The conception of finality can, according to Kant, no more than the concep* 
tion of cause, be employed in justification of conclusions which lead us beyond all the 
limits of the world of phenomena ; for it too is of egoistic or subjective origin, and is, 
like the conception of cause, transferred by man from himself to things, but it is invalid 
as applied to transcendental objects. Did, however, the teleological argument lead to 

extramundane author of the world, it would only prove the existence of a world- 
builder of great power and wisdom, according to the degree of adaptation manifest in 
12 
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die world, but not that of an almighty and all-wise creator of the world. And here, 
again, to supplement the argument by having recourse to the ontological argument 
would be unjubt-fiable. 

The Ideal of the Reason, or the Idea of God, like all transcendental conceptions of 
the reason, has theoretical validity only m so far as it, as a regulative principle, serves 
to load the understanding in all empirical cognition to seek for systematic unity. The 
transcendental ideas are not constitutive principles through which certain objects lying 
beyond the reach of experience may be known; they simply require of the under- 
standing systematic unity and completeness in its comprehension of the field of 
experience We are required by a concct maxim of natural philosophy to abstain from 
all theological and from all transcendent explanations of the arrangement of nature 
generally But m the enjoyment of the practical reason the Ideal of the Reason may 
serve as a form of thought for the highest object of moral and religious faith. 

In the “Dootiine of Method” Kant makes many valuable observations relating to 
metaphysics as a science dependent on the critique of the reason, but contributes 
not! dug to the material development of the doctrine of the relation of human thought to 
objective icahty, contenting himself with simply deducing methodological consequences 
from the doctrines previously established. It may here suffice to cite an affirmation of 
Kant’s in the part of the u Doctrine of Method” relating to the “Discipline of the 
Reason m its Polemical Use” ( Or of the Pure /?., 1st ed p 747 ; 2d ed p. 775, Ros , II, p 
577) : “ It is oxtiemely preposterous to expect from the reason enlightenment, and yet to 
dictate to it before] land on which side the weight of its authority must necessarily fall.” 

Kant’s Physical Philosophy is closely related to the doctime contained m the Critique 
of the Pure Jteami, and especially to the Transcendental ^Esthetic and Analytic * (Of. 
Lazarus Bendavid, Vorlcsungen iiber die metaph. Anfangsgr. der Naturw., and, per 
contra , Schwab, Prufung der Kantischen Begnjfe von der Undurchdringlichlceit , der 

* If it is the business of physical philosophy to explain the phenomena oi nature by reference to that 
which as transcendental object or thmg-m-itsolf unde? lies them, then such a philosophy is impossible from the 
Critical stand-point which icstucts us to the knowledge of phenomena, these phenomena being our ideas The 
u Metaphorical Principles of Natural S< fence ” can only contain a systematic collection of what Kant holds 
to be it priori principles ot natural philosophy When, nevertheless, Kant goes beyond the phenomenal, and 
when, especially, matter is reduced by him to forces, these forces, which lie behind phenomena, occupy m his 
system an untenable middle position between the phenomenal and the noumcnal, between the appearance and 
the thmg-m-itsel f According to the Critique of the Pure Reason it is the spaceless and timeless thmg-xn-itself 
which so affects otu (m themselves likewise spaceless and timeless) senses that sensations arise in us which are 
brought by the “ I ” into harmony with the ii prion forms of intuition and thought In the Met Pnnciples 
of Nat, /Science Kant says “It is only through motion that the external senses can be affected ” In consis- 
tency with the teachings of the Critique of the Pure Reason this can only mean when the affection itself 
becomes phenomenal (when we not simply suffer an affection, but perceive the process of the affection m the 
case of other sensitive beings or of ourselves, e g , when wo see the blow which awakens the sense of feeling or 
perceive through the sense of sight or touch the vibration of the chord which affects our ears, etc ), then 
must the spaceless and timeless relation, on which the production of sensations really depends, appear to us as 
motion But this limitation, under which alone, according to the principles of the Critique of the Reason , 
the doctrine of affection through motion can be received, passes m the natural philosophy built up upon it 
more and more into the back-ground, and this hovers m an uncertain medium between an ct priori theory of 
phenomena (existing only m human consciousness) and a theory of real objects (which exist independently of 
the consciousness of perceiving beings, which subsisted possibly antecedently to the existence of organized 
beings, and on which the existence of sensations depends, and) which underlie all natural phenomena In 
reading the “Metaphysical Principles of Natural Science” it is necessary in one regard to forget, and yet 
in another ever to remember, that according to the logical consequence of Kant’s System we have to do sim- 
ply with processes which take place only within human consciousness, and which therefore are by that fact 
psychically conditioned, and cannot constitute conditions of the existence of beings capable of possessing 
sensations and ideas. 
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Amiehung und dev Zuruckstossung dev Eotpev , nebst ei>ict JDarstdlung dev Ugpo<hcse 
dcs le Sage ubev die mechanische Uvsache dev aUgemeincn Gravitation , 1807, and Fr. 
Gottlieb Busse, Kants metaph. Anfangsgr dev Natuvw. in ihren Granden mdtvlegt , 
DieMen, 1828 ; see also G- Reuschle,£7m£ und die Naturwmenschaft , in the Deutsche 
YitrnlgaJa Sschvift, Apiil-June, 1868, p 50, and especially on Kant’s dynamic theory of 
matter, ibid. , pp 57-62 ) 

Kant divides the kk Metaph. Principles of Natural Science” into four principal 
parts The first of them treats of motion as a pure quantity, and is called by Kant 
Phoionomics ; the second considers motion as belonging- to the quality of matter, under 
the name of an originally moving force, and is called Dynamics ; the third. Mechanics, 
treats of the parts of matter with this quality as placed by their own motion in mutual 
relation ; while the fourth defines motion and rest in matter simply in relation to the 
mode in which we mentally repiesent them, or to modality, and is termed by Kant 
Phenomenology 

In the PhoroHomics Kant defines matter as the movable in space, and deduces in 
particular the proposition that no motion can be neutralized except by another motion 
of the same mobile object m the opposite direction. In the Dynamics he defines matter 
as the mobile m so far as it fills any given space, and lays down the proposition : “ Mat- 
ter fills a certain space, not by the meie fact of its existence, but m virtue of a special 
moving force belonging to it ” He attributes to matter the force of attraction — defining 
it as that moving force through which one portion of matter can be the cause of the 
approach of others to it— and the force of repulsion, or the force whereby one portion 
of matter can cause other portions to recede from it, and he defines more precisely the 
force through which matter fills space as being the force of repulsion, saying . “ Matter 
fills its spaces in viitue of repulsive forces belonging to all its parts, i e , through a 
force of extension peculiar to itself, which is of definite degree, below or above which 
smaller or greater degrees can be conceived in infinitum" Elasticity, in the sense of 
expansive force, belongs therefore originally to all matter Matter is infinitely divisible 
into parts, each of which is itself matter ; this follows from the infinite divisibility of 
space, and from the repulsive force belonging to every portion of matter. The force of 
repulsion decreases in the inverse ratio of the cubes of the distances ; the force of 
attraction, on the contrary, inversely as the squares of the distances. In the part 
entitled Mechanics Kant defines matter as the mobile in so far as it, as such, possesses 
motive force, and deduces thence, in particular, the fundamental laws of mechanics * 
Amidst all the changes of the material realm of nature the whole quantity of matter 
remains the same, unaugmented and undimmished ; All change in matter has an exter- 
nal cause (law of peisistence of rest and motion, or law of inertia ) ; In all cases of the 
communication of motion, action and reaction aie equal. In the Phenomenology Kant 
defines matter as the mobile in so far as this, as such, can be an object of experience, 
and develops the propositions, (1) that the rectilinear motion of a portion of matter 
with reference to an empirical portion of space, as distinguished from a conceivable 
opposite motion of the space itself (the portion of matter in the latter case remaining 
unmoved), is simply a possible predicate (but that when conceived out of all relation to 
some portion of matter external to the portion in motion, i. e , when conceived as abso- 
lute motion, it is impossible) ; (2) that the circular motion of any portion of matter, in 
distinction from the conceivable opposite motion of the space in which it moves, is a 
real predicate of the same (but that the apparent opposite motion of a relative space is 
a mere semblance) ; (3) that in the case of every motion of a body, in virtue of which 
it moves with reference to another body, an equal opposite motion of the latter is 
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necessary. The first of these phenomenological laws determines the modality ot motion 
with reference to Phoronomics, the second with refeience to Dynamics, and the thud 
with reference to Mechanics 

The transition from the Metaphysical Principles of Natural Science to physics is pro- 
vided for m the u Metaphysics of Nature ” (a work co-ordinated with the Metaphysics 
of Ethics , which includes the doctrines of legal right and of moiality), which treats of 
the motive forces of matter, and is divided by Kant into an u Elemcntaiy System n and 
a “ System of the Woild ” The manuscript was left unfinished. (Some fragments of 
it will perhaps soon be edited by Reickc.) 

§ 123. As Kant 5 in his Critique of the Pure Reason, sets out from 
the distinction and opposition which he finds existing between empiri- 
cal and a priori knowledge, so the analogous opposition between sen- 
suous propensity and the law of reason forms the foundation of his 
Critique of the Practical Reason . All the ends to which desire may 
be directed are viewed by Kant as being empirical, and accordingly as 
furnishing sensuous and egoistic motives for the will, which are all 
reducible to the principle of personal happiness; but this principle, 
says Kant, is, according to the immediate testimony of our moral con- 
sciousness, directly opposed to the principle of morality. As motive 
for the moral will Kant retains, after excluding all material motives, 
only the form of possible universality in the law which determines the 
will. The principle of morality is contained, for him, in the require- 
ment : “ Act so that the maxim of thy will can at the same time be 
accepted as the principle of a universal legislation.” This “ funda- 
mental law of the practical reason ” bears the form of a command, 
because man is not a purely rational being, but is also a sensuous 
being, and the senses are in constant active opposition to reason. It is 
not, however, a conditional command, like the maxims of prudence, 
which are only of hypothetical authority, being valid only when certain 
ends are to be attained, but it is an unconditional and the only uncondi- 
tional command, the Categorical Imperative. Consciousness of this 
fundamental law is a fact of the reason, but not an empirical one ; it 
is the only fact of the pure reason, which thus manifests itself in the 
character of an original law-giver. This command flows from the auton- 
omy of the will, while all material, eudsemonistic principles flow from 
the heteronomy of arbitrary, unregulated choice. Outward conformity 
to law is legality, but right action, prompted by regard for the moral 
law, is morality. Our moral dignity depends on our moral self-deter- 
mination. Man, in his character as a rational being or a “ thing-in- 
itself,” gives law to himself as a sensuous being or a phenomenon. In 
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iiiis, says Kant (who here treats the theoretical difference between 
tiiing-in-itself and phenomenon practically as a difference of worth), is 
contained the origin of duty. On the moral consciousness are founded 
three morally necessary convictions, which Kant terms “ postulates of 
the pure practical reason / 5 viz. : the conviction of our moral freedom 
•—since the affirmation : u thou canst, for thou o lightest / 5 forces us to 
assume that the sensuous part of our being may be determined by the 
rational part; of our immortality — since our wills can approximate 
to conformity with the moral law only in infinitum; and of the 
existence of God as the ruler in the kingdoms of reason and nature, 
rvho will establish the harmony demanded by the moral consciousness 
between moral worth and happiness. 

The fundamental conception of Kant’s philosophy of religion, 
which he develops in his “Religion within the Limits of Mere Rea - 
sonfi is expressed in his reduction of religion to the moral con- 
sciousness. The courting of favor with God through statutory religious 
actions or observances, which are different from the moral commands, 
is mock service ; the truly religious spirit is that which recognizes all 
our duties as divine commands. Through an allegorizing interpreta- 
tion, Kant reduces the dogmas of positive theology to doctrines of 
philosophical ethics. 

In addition to the literature adduced in tho preceding paragraph, and the passages in the ■works of P. 
H. Jacobi, Schleiermacher, Schelhng, Hegel, Herbarfc, Beneke, Schopenhauer, and others, m which Kant’s 
ethical doctrines are examined, as also "Wegscheider’s Vergleichung Stoischer und Kantischer Ethik (Ham- 
burg, 1797), and Garre’s Darstellung und KntiL der Kantischen Sittenleh?'e (m the Introductory Essay to 
his translation of Aristotle’s Ethics , Breslau, 179S, pp 1S3-394), etc , cf Strumpell ( Die Pad der Ph. Kant , 
Fichte , Meibart , Brunswick. 1S43) and Arthur Richter (Kant's Ansichten uber Emehung, G -Pr , Hal- 
berstadt, 1865) on Kant’s doctrine of education ; L Paul (Halle, 1SG5 j, on Kant’s doctrine of radical evil, and 
Ch A Thilo (m the Zeitschr f exacte Philos , Vol. V , Leips , 1865, pp 276-312 , 353-397) on Kant’s reh- 
gious philosophy m geneial; Paul (m the Jahrbucher fur deutsche Theologie, Vol. XI , I860, pp 624-639) 
on Kant’s doctrine of the Son of God as an imagined ideal of humanity , Paul (Kiel, 1869) on Kant’s doctnno 
of the ideal Ghrisfc , J. Quanta (Diss , Halle, 1S67) on Ivant’s doctnne of conscience , 0 Kohl ( Inaug , Dissert , 
Leipsic, 1868) on Kant’s doctnne of the freedom of the human will On the relation of the Kantian Ethics to 
the Aristotelian cf , in addition to the works cited in Vol I , § 50, by Bruckner and others, especially Tren- 
delenburg, Der Wider streit zwischen Kant und Artst. m der Ethih, in the 3d vol of his Mist. Beitr. zur Philos , 
Berl , 1867, pp 171-214. [Cf. further, James Edmunds, Kant's Ethics , m the Journal of Speculative PM 
losophy, Vol. V , St Louis, 1871, pp 27-3S, 108-118 —2V*.] 

To Ms principal work on practical philosophy Kant did not give the title : Critique 
of the Pure Practical Beason, but Cntique of the Practical Reason , affirming- that the 
work to be undertaken was a critique of the entire practical faculty, with a view to 
showing that there is a pure practical reason ; the latter being shown to exist, it would 
not, like the pure speculative reason, stand in need of a critique to hinder it from 
transcending its limits, for it proved its own reality, and the reality of its conceptions, 
by an argument of fact ( Grit of the Pract Reason , Preface). 

Kant expounded the fundamental ideas of the Critique of the Practical Reason most 
fully m his Grountlmrh of the Metaphysics of Morals (which preceded this Critique ). 
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Kant defines LI lo word maxim as denoting a subjective principle of willing ; the ob- 
jective principle, on the contrary, which is founded in the reason itself, is termed by 
him the practical law ; he includes both together under the conception of the practical 
principle , i. e , a principle which contains a universal determination of the will, involv- 
ing several practical lules {Groundwork of, \ etc, Sect 1, Note; Gnt. of the Pract 
Reason, §1). Tie argues . All practical pimciples which presuppose an object (mat- 
tu) of the faculty of desire as the determining ground of the will are, without excep- 
tion, empirical, and can furnish no practical laws {Or of the Pract Reason , § 2). All 
material practical pimciples are, as such, wholly of one and the same kind, and be- 
long under the gencial pmiciple of self-love or personal happiness By happiness 
Kant understands “ a consciousness on the pait of a rational being of the agieeablcness 
of life, accompanying without interruption his entire existence ” The principle which 
makes of tins agieeablcness the highest motive of choice is termed by him the prin- 
ciple of self-love (/A, $ 3) Si .ice now Kant denies to all that is empirical that neces- 
wuy diameter which is requisite for a law, and since all the u matter” of desire, i e n 
every concrete object of the will, winch serves as a motive, bears an empirical charac- 
ter, it follows that, if a rational bemg is to conceive his maxims as practical universal 
laws, be can only conceive them as principles, which, not by then matter, but only in 
view of their form, as adapted to the purposes of universal moral legislation, aie fitted to 
direct the will (ib , § 4) The will which is determined by the mere form of (universal) 
law, is independent of the natural law of sensible phenomena, and therefore free {ib , 
8 ft), as also, conversely, a free will can only be determined by the mere form of a maxim, 

< r by its fitness to serve as a universal law (ib , § C) Now we are conscious that our 
wills owe fealty to a law which is of absolute validity ; our wills must, therefore, be 
capable of being determined by the mere form of a law, and hcnco are free. Puie 
reason is by itself and independently practical, and gives man a universal law, which we 
term the Moral Law {ib , § 7). This fundamental law of the pure practical reason, or 
the Categorical Imperative, is expressed by Kant in the Groundwork of the Metaphys 
of Morals in a threefold formula * 1 Act according to maxims of which thou cansb 
wash that they may serve as universal laws, or, as if the maxim of thy action were by 
i hy will to become the universal law of nature ; 2. Act so as to use humanity, as well 
in thine own person as in the person of all others, ever as end, and never merely as 
means ; 3. Act according to the Idea of the will of all rational bemgs as the source of 
an universal legislation. In the Critique of the Practical Reason he confines himself 
to the one formula (§ 7) : Act so that the maxim of thy will can likewise be valid 
at all times as the principle of a universal legislation. Whenever the maxim under 
which an action would fall would, if raised to the dignity of an universal law, abso- 
lutely destroy itself by an inner contradiction, then abstinence from such action is a 
perfect duty ; ” whenever we at least cannot wish that it should be a universal law, 
because then the advantage which wc hoped to reap through it would be converted 
into injury, abstinence is an u imperfect duty.” Kant terms self-determination m con- 
formity to the Categorical Imperative, “ Autonomy of the Will ; ” but all founding of 
the practical law on any “ matter of the will ” whatever, i. e., on any ends to be sought, 
{'specially on the end of (one’s own or even of all men’s) happiness, is simply the 
*■ lleteronomy of Arbitrary Choice. ”* 

* It xs easy to see that Kant, in this aigument against “ Eudsemomsm,” first degrades the conception of 
Eudmrnomsm by limiting it to the gratification of sensuous and egoistic aims, and then, measuring it by the 
standard of the purer moral consciousness, finds it, naturally, insufficient and untenable. Supposing it once 
determined what duty requires, then this should be done for the very i casons which constitute it a matter of 
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Tde Categorical Imperative serves Kant m the Critique of the Practical Reason as a 
runcipie for the deduction of human freedom, smce in the moral law he finds a law of 
causality through freedom, and hence a law implying the possibility of a supra-sensible 
nature Herewith, however according to Kant, nothing is added to the theoretical 
knowledge of the reason, but the reason is confirmed in its assurance of the reality of 

d Ay, and not on account of any supposable “ eudaemomstic 1 side-ends, this true proposition is quite distm- 
g askable from the false one, that the requirements of duty aie not based on ends , it is only these supposed 
sale ends winch can lead to leal heteionomy Kanth merit is very considerable foi wnat he has done to 
pin if y and quicken the dneefc moial consciousness and, especially, to incite to the pursuit of moral indepen- 
dence , but he errs in identifying the stage at which one first ceases the pin suit of collateral ends through 
respect foi the law, with that of essential muiality In his exaltation of respect for the rights of man, as an 
u iconditioral duty above ‘‘the sweet feeling of doing good 1 (cf the essay of Kant on “Lasting Peace,” 
II is and Sehub ’s ed , VII , 1, p 290), of material and intellectual labor above idle enjoyment (cf. the essay 
on a “Gentle Tone m Philosophy' — -Ito--. and Schuo, 1 , 622, and the essay on the “Conjectural Beginning 
of Human Histoiy,” Ros and Sehub , VII , S7G seq ), and in his denunciation of lawless caprice, he occupies 
perfectly justifiable ground as opposed to those who so mtcrpieted the ideas of peisonal and public welfare 
as to find in them ground for sacrificing the \ ery noblest and highest intciests of the free intellect to sensuous 
gratification, to the public wehaie as intei picted ft cm a onesided stand-point, and to the maintenance of 
external quiet and order Bat his polemics do not beai upon the true and moi e profound conception of 
Endiemonwn, as established notably by An-totle, who iccognizes the essential relation of pleasure to activity, 
and founds ethics on the giadation of functions In paiticular, Kant overlooks m his argument the fact 
that the necessity for society of universal laws, and of their being held socied, follows aKo from the eudmmo- 
ni =tic principle Tne middle teim ox conception by means of which Kant justifies his classification even ot 
the noblest intellectual ends among the objects of egoistic desue, and hence aiso his exclusion of them from 
the moial principle, is the conception ot then empirical chaiaoter as cmpiiical ends they lack, he says, the 
characteristic of nece-uty , they belong to the woild of sensible phenomena, to mere natiue, and not to the 
n ilm of freedom , they depend only on the prmuplo of personal sensuous happiness , all that is noblest and 
highest must be altogether non-empiracal But in reality the noble as w r cll as the ignoble, love as well 
a, self-seeking, aie matters of (external and internal) expenence. The distinction between things m pomt 
of worth is specifically different fiom the distinction between the empirical and the non-empirica! Kant’s eternal 
of the origin of the moral law m real ends corresponds most exactly with his denial of the ongm of apodictical 
knowledge m experience, which lartei denial m the Critique of tne Piu e Reason is most intimately connected 
with his new interpretation of the conception of <1 prion knowledge Hence a twofold misfortune * 1 The 
higher is brought mto abrupt and n reconcilable antagonism to the lower, and the idea of a giadation is made 
impossible , 2 the higher is conceived only m its formal aspect, not understood m the light of the order 
immanent m itself, but represented as a form generated m some incomprehensible manner, apart from the 
category of time, by the Ego, by which it is communicated to the m itself foimless material furnished by 
e vpenence Kant confounds in his ethics the order of ends, in respect of w T orth, with the logical foim of 
p issible universality , and it is only by reference to the chaiacter of lational beings as ends to themselves that 
he, incidentally, finds a real moral norm But the ethical work of the mdmduahzation of action is misap- 
piehended by him, and sacrificed to the empty form of possible universality Kant wrongly regarded the 
form of logical abstraction, on which the possibility of juridical and nnlitaiy ordei depends, as an origma 1 
form of morality It is true that no single simple end, viewed by itself alone, is either moral or immoral ! 
that morality demands not a spoiadic well-doing, but fidelity, from a sense of duty, to a moral law, and de- 
pends on the conformity of the will with a judgment concerning the will, winch. i& founded m the recognition 
of a moral order universally binding, just as it is tiue that no single simple experience, viewed by itself alone, 
involves apodicticity, but that all apodicticity depends on the application to experience of a complex of knowl- 
edge resting on principles But it is not true that order in knowledge and praxis originates m the reason of 
the Subject alone, and that it is first introduced by the latter to a “ matter,” m itself without order ; it depends, 
on the contrary, on the reception of the order, winch, exists objectively, into our knowledge and praxis. The 
norms of logic flow fiom the relation of perception and thought m us to the spatial, temporal, and causal 
order of the natural and intellectual objects of knowledge, and the norms of ethics flow from the relation of 
oar willing and praxis to the order of worth, which exists m the various natural and spiritual ends which can 
be proposed to the will The relation of the moral order, to the objective order of w T oith m natural and spirit- 
ual functions is just like that of apodicticity in knowledge to the objective necessity pi csent m the natuial 
and spiritual processes known Of. my article Ueber das Anstotelisehe, Kantische uml Ilerbart' sthe Moral - 
pi mcip, m Eichte’s Zeitsthnfi fur Philos und philos. Entil , Vol 24, 1854, p. 71 seq., and System of 
logic, ad §§ 57 and 1ST [Cf Lotze Mikeokosmus ] 
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the conception of freedom, which was assumed by it as possible (m the cosmological 
Antinomies), and whose objective, although only practical reality, is here made a cer- 
tainty The conception of cause is here employed only with practical intent, the 
determining motive of the will being found m the intelligible order of things ; but the 
conception which the reason forms of its own causality as a noumenon is of no theo- 
retical service in increasing the knowledge of its supra-sensiblo existence. Causality, m 
the sense implied by fieedom, belongs to man m so far as he is a thmg-in-itself (nou- 
mcnon) ; while cansahty, in the sense implied in the mechanism of nature, belongs to 
him in so far as he is a subject of the realm of appearances (phenomena). The objec- 
tive reahty, which belongs practically to the conception of causality m the sphere of 
the supra-scnsible, gives also to all other categories the like practical reality and appli- 
cability, in so far as they aie necessaiily related to the determining ground of the pure 
will, the moral law , so that Kant m the Critique of the Practical Reason recoveis prac- 
tically what in the Critique of the Pure (Speculative) Reason he had theoretically given 
up Kant ascribes to the pure practical reason the primacy over the speculative reason, 
i e , a pnonty of interest ; and affirms that the speculative reason is not justified m 
following obstinately its own separate mteiest alone, but that it must seek to combine 
with its own conceptions the theoiems of the practical reason, which lie above the 
sphere of the speculative reason (although they do not contradict it), regarding them as 
an extraneous possession transferred to it. ( Grit, of the Pract. Reason , Itos. and 
Schub.’s od., VIII , p. 258 seq *) 

As an independent being, and one not subject to the universal mechanism of nature, 
man has Personality, and belongs to the realm of things which are ends to themselves, 
or nomnena. But smee this freedom is the faculty of a being subject to peenhar, 
purely practical laws, given by his own reason ; in other woids, since every person, 
while belonging to the sensible world, is subject to the conditions of his own personality, 
as resulting from his citizenship in the intelligible world, there follows the fact of moral 
Duty. Kant extols duty as a sublime and great name, that covers nothing which savors 
of favoritism or insinuation, but demands submission, threatening nothing which is 
calculated to excite a natural aversion in the mind, or designed to move by fear, but 
merely presenting a law which of itself finds universal entrance into the mind of man, 
and which even against the will of man wms his reverence, if not always his obedience 
—a law before which all inclinations grow dumb, even though they secretly work agamst 
it ( Grit, of the Pract. R , Kos and Schub 7 s ed , VIII., 214). In like spirit he says: 
“Two things fill the mind with ever /new and increasing admmation and awe, the 
oftener and longer we reflect upon them : the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within ” (ib. , Conclusion, VIII., 312). The moral law is holy (inviolable). Man is, 
indeed, unholy enough, hut humanity, as represented in his person, must to him be 
noly. With the idea of personality is connected the feeling of respect, since it sets 
before our eyes the dignity of our nature as seen in its destination, and enables us at 
the same time to observe the deficiency of our conduct as viewed in the light of that 
destination, and so strikes down our self-conceit {ib. , VIII , 215). 

The moral principle is a law, hut freedom is a postulate of the pure practical reason. 
Postulates are not theoretical dogmas, but necessary practical assumptions which add 
nothing to onr speculative knowledge, but, through their relation to the practical realm, 
give to the ideas of the speculative reason in general objective reality, and justify the 
reason m the use of conceptions, the possibility of which, even, it otherwise could not 


* The uncertain mingling of theoretical with practical certainty is here obvious* 
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presume to affirm ; in other words, postulates aic theoretical, but not as such demon- 
strable propositions, which are inseparably oonnected with an a priori , unconditional, 
practical law. In addition to freedom there are two other postulates of the pure 
practical reason, namely, the immortality of the human soul and the existence of G-od. 

The postulate of immortality flows from the practical necessity of a duration suffi- 
cient for the complete fulfilment of the moral law. The moral law requires holiness, 
perfect conformity of the will to the moral law But all the moral perfection 
to which man as a rational being, belong mg also to the sensible world, can attam, is at 
the best only virtue {Tug end) ^ i e , a legally correct spmt arising from respect for the 
law. But the consciousness of a continual bent toward transgression, or at least toward 
impurity of motive, i. toward the intermixture of imperfect, non-moral motives of 
obedience, accompanies this spirit in its best estate From this conflict between what 
is morally required of man and man’s moral capacity follows the postulate of the im- 
mortality of the human soul ; for the conflict can only he brought to an end through a 
progressive approximation to complete conformity of the spmt to the requirements of 
the law, a progress that must continue in infinitum. 

The postulate of the existence of God follows from the relation of morality to hap- 
piness. The moral law, as a law of freedom, commands, by presentmg motives which, 
must be perfectly independent of nature and of any supposable agreement of nature 
with the impulses of human desire ; consequently there is not in it the least ground 
for a necessary connection between morality and a degree of happiness proportioned to 
it There exists between morality and happiness not an analytical, hut only a synthetic 
connection The selection of the right means for assuring the most pleasurable exist- 
ence possible is prudence, but not (as the Epicureans suppose) morality. On the other 
hand, the consciousness of morality is not (as the Stoics teach) s uffi cient for happiness j 
for happiness, as the state of a rational being in the world, with whom m the whole of 
his existence things go according to his wish and will, depends on the agreement of 
nature with the whole end of man’s being, and with the essential determining ground 
of his v ill 5 but man, the acting, rational being in the world, is, as a dependent being, 
not through his will the cause of nature, and cannot by his own agency bring it mto 
the required harmony with his own moral nature Nevertheless, in the practical work 
of the reason such a connection is postulated as necessary : we are bound to seek to 
further that harmony between virtue, which is the highest good {sapremum bonum), 
and happiness, which is the indispensable condition of the realization of perfect good 
{summum bonum, in the sense of bonum consummatum , or bonum perfectissimum). Hence 
we must postulate also the existence of a cause of the whole realm of nature distinct 
fiom nature, and which, by exertmg a causality in harmony with the spirit of perfect 
morality, hence through intelligence and wfil, shall be able to effectuate the exact 
agreement of happiness with morality ; in other words, we must postulate the existence 
of God. 

The assumption of the existence of a supreme intelligence is, in so far as the theo- 
retical reason alone is concerned, a mere hypothesis But for the pure practical reason 
it is a belief, and since pure reason is its only source, it is a belief of the pure reason. 

The work entitled Religion within the Limits of Mere Reason contains Kant’s exposi- 
tion of rational belief in its relations to the faith of the church. (In this work Kant 
gives too exclusive recognition to the moral side of the subject, placing in the back- 
ground the sesthetic and intellectual needs peculiar to man ; but he emphasizes forcibly 
the various moral relations in all their purity, although not without exaggerating the op- 
position between nature and freedom, inclination and duty. ) This work is m four paits, 
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heating (1) of the indwelling of an evil pimciple side by side with the good one in 
human nature, or of the radical evil m human nature ; (2) of the contest between the 
>od and evil principles foi the control of man ; (3) of the victory of the good pimciple 
i ver the evil one, and of the foundation of a kingdom of Q-od on the earth ; (4) of true 
and false religious service under tho rule of the good pimciple, or of religion and 
priestcraft. Kant finds m human nature a propensity to reverse the moral order of the 
motives to action, man being inclined, although acceptmg the moral law together with 
that of self-love among his maxims, to make the motive of self-love and its inclinations 
a condition of his obedience to tho moral law. This propensity, says Kant, since its 
origin must be sought m the last icsort in an unrestrained freedom, is morally bad, 
f nd this badness or evil is radical, because it corrupts the source of all maxims (With 
this conception of the source of immorality m the individual may he compared Kant’s 
histoneo -philosophical explanation of immorality as resulting from the conflict between 
nature and culture, as given m his essay on the Conjectural Beginning of the History 
of Man (1780), m Rosenkianz and Schubert’s edition of his Works, VII., 1, pp 303-383, 
v here, p 37 1 soq , he cites, as an example of the conflict between humanity striving to 
realize its moi al destiny, and yet continuing to follow the laws implanted m human 
nature with icfercnce to its rude and animal state, the discrepancy between the period 
of physical maturity and that of civil independence, the mtervenmg space of tune 
being one which m a state of natnie docs not exist, but which, as things now are, is 
generally filled up with vices and their consequences, in the varied forms of human 
misery. In themselves, says Kant in this work, the natural faculties and propensities 
ai e good, but since they were intended to meet the wants of man m his natural state 
alone, they suffer fiom the advance of culture, and themselves do injury to the latter 
until nature is reproduced in perfect art, m which consummation the ideal of culture 
consists ) The good principle is humanity (the rational world in general) m its com- 
plete moral perfection, of which, as the principal condition of happiness, happiness is, 
in the will of the Supreme Being, the immediate consequence Man thus conceived— 
and only thus is he well -pleasing to God — may be figuiativcly repiesented as the Son 
of God ; in this sense Kant applies to him the predicates, which in the Scriptures and 
in the teachings of the church are given to Christ (Cf. L Paul, as above cited.) In 
practical faith on this Son of God man may hope to become well-pleasing to God and 
so to attain to blessedness, or, in other words, he is not an unworthy object of the 
divine complacency who is conscious of such a moral disposition that he can believe, 
with a well-grounded confidence m himself, that, if subjected to temptations and suf- 
ferings like those which (in the Gospel of Christ) are made the touch-stone of the idea/ 
of humanity, ho would remain unalterably loyal to that ideal, faithfully following it as 
his model and retaining its likeness. This ideal is to be sought only in the reason. No 
example taken from external experience is adequate to represent it, since experience 
does not disclose the inward character, even internal experience not being sufficient to 
enable us to penetrate fully the depths of our own hearts Still if external experience 
— in so far as this can be demanded of it — furnishes us with an example of a man well- 
pleasing to God, this example may be set before us for our imitation. An ethical 
society, subject to divme moral legislation, is a church. The invisible church is merely 
the idea of the union of all the just under the divine moral government of the world, 
and is the archetype of all churches humanly established The visible church is the 
actual union of men in a whole which accords with this archetype. The constitution 
of every church is founded on some historical belief (m a revelation) ; it is owing to the 
weakness of human nature that no society can be founded on the basis of pure religious 
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f.'Ah alone Mock service and priestcraft subsist where the statutory element prevails ; 
the gi actual transition from ecclesiastical faith to the sole supremacy of purely religious 
faith is the approach of the kingdom of God 

The doctime of Legal and Moral Duties is developed by Kant m the Metaphysical 
Principles of Law and Morals The principle of Legal Eight is, that the freedom of 
every man should be limited by the conditions under which his freedom can consist 
with the freedom of every other man under a general law. The rightful State 
and the jural relations of States with each other constitute the end of historical de- 
velopment The Moral Duties relate to ends, the pursuit of which may be a universal 
law for all. Such ends axe. one’s own perfection and others’ happiness; from the 
former arise our duties to ourselves, and from the latter our duties to others A 
“ perfect duty” to ourselves is that of obedience to the law prohibiting self-muider ; 
an ‘‘imperfect duty” is obedience to the command which forbids slothfulness in the 
use of our talents Among our duties to others, abstinence from falsehood and deceit 
is a “ perfect duty,” and positive care fox others is an “imperfect duty.” The further- 
ance of our own happiness is a matter of inclination, hence not of duty ; but the fur- 
therance of the perfection of others is a duty for others only, since they only can fold* 
it* 


| 124. Tlie Critiques of the pure speculative reason and of the 
practical reason are followed, in Kant's system, by the Critique of the 
Faculty of Judgment , which serves as a means of connecting the 
theoretical and practical parts of philosophy in one whole. Kant defines 
the judging faculty in general as the faculty by which the particular is 
conceived as contained under the universal. When the universal (the 
rule, the principle, the law) is given, the judging faculty, subsum- 
ing the particular under the universal, becomes “ determinative ; 53 but 
when the particular is given, for which it must find the universal, it is 
“reflective.” The reflective judgment needs a principle for its guid- 
ance, in order to rise from the particular in nature to the universal. 
The universal laws of nature have, according to the Critique of the 
Pure Reason , their origin in our understanding, which prescribes 
them to nature ; but the particular laws of nature are empirical, and 
hence, to the view of our understandings, accidental ; and yet, in order 
to be laws, they must be viewed as following with necessity from some 
principle of unity in multiplicity, although that principle may be un- 

* This latter statement involves unmistakably an exaggeration of the conception of the moial Independ- 
ence of the individual, and contains only the truth that progress toward personal perfection is onlj possible 
through the personal co-operation of the individual. It has been objected, and not without reason, to Kant’s 
doctrine of legal right that it gives too exclusive prominence to the conception of freedom, since freedom con- 
stitutes only one of the elements of legal oidex , Kant, say lus critics, repiesents legal light, which regulates 
the external order of social life, as the source of an order of unsociahty The legal order of society is to be 
understood from its relation to the whole ethical work of humanity Kant's separation of the form of legal 
right from its ethical end is, like his similar separation of substance from form m other fields of inquiry, 
relatively justified, as opposed to the naive confusion of these elements, which is not unfrequently observed, 
but It does not disclose to us a truly satisfying compiehension of the general subject. 
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known to ns. The principle of the reflective judgment is this: that 
particular, empirical laws, in so far as they are undetermined by uni 
versal laws, must be viewed as containing that unity which they would 
contain if they had been given by some intelligence — other, it may be, 
than our own — with express reference to our cognitive faculties, in 
order to render possible a system of experience according to particular 
natural laws. In the unity in multiplicity, manifest in her empirical 
laws, lies the adaptation of nature to ends, which, however, is not to 
be ascribed to the products of nature themselves, but is an d priori 
conception, having its origin solely in the reflective judgment. In 
'virtue of this adaptation, the uniformity of nature, or natural law, is 
compatible with the possibility of ends to be accomplished in it by 
beings working according to the laws of freedom. The conception of 
the oneness of that supra-sensible element which underlies nature, 
with that which is practically implied in the conception of freedom, 
renders possible the transition from purely theoretical to purely prac- 
tical philosophy. 

The reflective judgment may be either aesthetic or teleological ; the 
former has to do with subjective or formal, the latter with objective or 
material adaptation. In both aspects the conception of ends (final 
causes) is only a regulative, not a constitutive principle. 

The Beautiful is that which, through the harmony of its form with 
the human faculty of knowledge, awakens a disinterested, universal, 
and necessary satisfaction. The Sublime is the absolutely great, which 
calls forth in us the idea of the infinite, and by its antagonism with the 
interest of the senses produces an immediate satisfaction. 

The teleological judgment considers organic nature in the light of the 
adaptations immanent in it. What the law of morality is for intelli- 
gible beings, that, for merely natural existences, is the organic end. 
The possibility of mechanical, as well as of teleological explanations of 
nature, is founded in the circumstance, that natural objects maybe 
regarded partly as objects for the senses, and partly for the reason. An 
intuitive understanding — which man, however, does not possess — may 
possibly perceive that mechanical and final causes are identical. 

Kant’s doctrines concerning the beautiful and sublime were further developed by Schiller in his cesthctic 
writings, and next to him by Schcllmg and others ; they were opposed by Herder in his Kalhgone , cf , m particu- 
lar, Vischer’s AesthetiK , Zimmcrmann’s Gesch. der Aesthetik, Lotze’s Gesch. det Aesthetik m Deutschland , and 
Ludw. FnedLnder's article on Kant in seinem Verhdltniss zur Kunst und schonen Natur , in the Preuss. 
Jaftbr,, xx. 2, August, 1867, pp. 113-128 The Kantian Teleology exeieised a material influence especially on 
the philosophies of Sehelhng and Hegel , cf Rosenkranz, m his Gesch. dcr Kaniischen Philosophies and the 
works o£ Michelet, Erdmann, Kuuo Fischer, and otheis 
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The Critique of the Faculty of J udgment forms in numerous ways a connecting link 
between the Critiques of the Pure and the Practical Reason. The Cnt of the Pure 
Reason concedes only constitutive principles to the understanding, while the Cnt . 
of the Practical Reason recognizes ideas of the reason as of controlling authority for 
human action ; between the understanding and the reason the faculty of judging forms 
the middle term. The feeling of pleasure and dislike is psychologically intermediate be- 
tween cognition and desire, and it is to this feeling, to which it prescribes rules d priori, 
that the judging faculty has respect in its aesthetic use. Between the province of na- 
ture, or the sensuous, and that of freedom, or the supra-sensuous, there is fixed, accord- 
ing to Kant, an immeasurable cleft, so that from the former to the latter no passage is 
possible in thought through the theoretical employment of the reason — just as if there 
were two worlds, of which the first could have no influence on the second. Neverthe- 
less, the latter is conceived as having an influence on the former, or, in other words, 
freedom is conceived as having for its mission the realization in the sensible world of 
the end indicated by the laws of freedom. Consequently nature must be so conceived 
that it may be possible for ends to be realized in it according to the laws of freedom. 
The judging faculty, through the conception of adaptations in nature, mediates the 
transition from the province of the conception of nature to that of the conception of 
freedom. 

Adaptation to ends, in an object given in experience, can be conceived as susceptible of 
a purely subjective explanation — as being the agreement of the object, m the initial act of 
apprehension and antecedently to the formation of any conception of it, with the require- 
ments of the cognitive faculty, to the end that intuition (perception) may be combined 
with conceptions so as to form cognition — or of an objective explanation — as the agree- 
ment of the form of the object with the conditions of the possibility of the thing itself, 
conformably to a conception of it, which goes before and contams the ground or reason 
of this form. The idea of adaptation, in the former sense, is founded on the imme- 
diate pleasure we take m the form of the object, in merely reflecting upon it ; in the 
second sense it has to do, not with a feeling of pleasure derived from the contempla- 
tion of things, but with the understanding in its judgment of things, since in this case 
the form of the object is considered, not with reference to its adaptation to the cog- 
nitive faculties of the Subject in apprehending it, but with reference to a distinct cog- 
nition of the object under a given conception. By attributing to nature a regard, so to 
speak, for our cognitive faculties, as if she were moved by a final cause, we can view natu- 
ral beauty as the concrete manifestation (sensible illustration) of the conception of for- 
mal or merely subjective adaptation, while the ends or final causes visible in nature are 
regarded as the like manifestation of the conception of real or objective adaptation; 
the former we judge aesthetically, by means of the feeling of pleasure, through taste ; 
the latter logically, with reference to conceptions, through the understanding and 
reason. Hence the division of the Critique of the Faculty of Judgment into the Cri- 
tique of the (esthetic and the Critique of the teleological judgment. 

The faculty of judging of the beautiful is Taste. In order to distinguish whether 
anything is beautiful or not, we do not bung our notion of it, through the understand- 
ing, into relation with the object, with a view to knowledge, but through the faculty of 
imagination (combined, perhaps, with the understanding) in relation to the percipient 
subject, and the feeling of pleasure or aversion which it excites in the latter ; judg- 
ments of taste are, therefore, not logical, but aesthetic. 

The satisfaction produced by the beautiful is, in quality, disinterested. By interest 
in an object is meant the satisfaction which accompanies the thought of its existence. 
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Interest always involves also a i elation to ilio appetitive faculty, either as its determin- 
ing ground, or at least as necessanly connected with such ground The satisfaction 
we take m the agreeable and good is combined with interest That is agreeable which 
pleases the senses in sensation That is good which pleases us snnply as rational 
beings, by its mere conception That is beautiful which produces a sentiment of pleas- 
ure disconnected from all interest, or tho idea of which is accompanied m us with satis- 
faction, however indifteient we may be in reference to the existence of the object of 
tho idea. The agreeable contents ; the beautiful pleases The good is prized (an objec- 
tive worth is attributed to it) The agieeable exists even for irrational animals, but 
beauty only for men — i e , for beings at once animal and yet rational m their nature — 
while tho good is such for all intelligent bemgs, of whatever order As well the satis- 
faction of the senses as that of the reason compels our approval, but that derived through 
taste fiom the beautiful is an unconstrained jileasuie The satisfaction produced by 
the agreeable depends on inclination, that x>roduced by the beautiful on favor, and that 
produced by the good on respect. * 

The satisfaction denved fiom the beautiful is, in quantity, universal. Since it is 
dishiLeLcsted and free, it cannot, like our satisfaction in the agreeable, lest on condi- 
tions peculiar to the individual, but only on that which each can suppose as existing m 
all others. But the universal validity of an aesthetic judgment cannot (as m the case 
of ethical judgments) be derived from conceptions; theie is hence jomed with it a 
claim, not to objective, but only to subjective universality 

With icgaid to the relation of the ends which are brought into consideration m 
judgments of taste, beauty is the form of adaptation in an object, as perceived without 
any accompanying conception of an end to which it is adapted. A fiqwer, e g , a 
tulip, is held to be beautiful because our perception of it is found to be accompanied 
by a certain sense of adaptation, to which yet our aesthetic judgment is unable to assign 
any particular end. Kant distinguishes between free and adherent beauty. Free 
beauty ( puhhritudo mg a) pre-supposes no conception of that which the object ought 
to be ; merely adherent beauty ( puhhritudo adheerens) implies both such a conception 
and also the perfection of the object as determined by comparison with the conception 
The satisfaction taken in variety of means directed to some intrinsic end is intel- 
lectual, based on a logical conception The pleasure awakened by beauty pre-supposes 
no such conception, but is immediately jomed with the act of mental representation, m 
which tho beautiful object is apprehended (not by which it is conceived) Is the object 
pronounced beautiful on the condition of its agreeing with a definite conception — in 
other words, is the judgment of the tasto respecting the beauty of the object limited 
by the judgment of the reason concerning its perfection or inner adaptation — then is it 
no longer a free and puze judgment of taste ; only in judging of free beauty is the 
judgment of taste pure. 

As regards modality, the beautiful has a necessary relation to satisfaction. This 
necessity is not theoretical and objective, nor is it practical ; it can only be called — as 
being that kind of necessity which is conceived m an aesthetic judgment — exemplary, 
i &, it is the necessity of the assent of all to a judgment which is viewed as an exam- 

* In representing the beautiful as opposed to the agreeable, Kant recognizes m tho piovmce of esthetics, 
as m that of speculative and piactical philosophy (see above, pp 161 seq , 182 seq ), not a rising gradation from 
the sensible to the intellectual, but, rather, a dualistic separation of them, arid hence reckons, e g., m the 
theory of painting, color as a source of more moosthetic charm, and only drawing as belonging to the province 
of the beautiful, which separation is nevertheless indefensible ; cf. Fnedlander, m the Art above cited 
(p. 188 ). 
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pie ot a universal rule, which rule can yet not be formulated. The general aesthetic 
sense, as resulting fiom the fiee play of our cognitive powers, is an ideal norm, which 
being pie-supposed, any judgment that agrees with it, as also the aesthetic satisfaction 
m an object which is expiessed in the judgment, may justly be regarded as a judgment 
m which all would agree, and a satisfaction which all, in like circumstances, must feel, 
because this norm, although only subjective, is subjectively universal, and is a necessary 
Idea foi every man. 

The beautiful pleases and presents a claim to the assent of all, as a symbol of the 
morally Good, and taste is therefore, at bottom, a faculty which judges of ethical 
ideas in their sensible manifestation. 

That is sublime, which by its resistance to the interest of the senses gives an imme- 
diate pleasure. A natural object may be fitted to represent sublimity, but cannot pro- 
peiiy be called sublime, although many natuial objects may be teimed beautiful ; for 
the sublime, properly so called, can be contained m no sensible form, being confined 
solely to Ideas of the reason, which, although insusceptible of adequate embodiment, 
are yet by this veiy inadequateness, which is susceptible of sensible representation, 
excited and called into the mind. It is not, for example, so much the storm-lashed 
ocean that is sublime, as rather the feelmg which the sight of it naturally excites in 
the mind, inciting the soul to quit m thought the bounds of sense, and to occupy itself 
with Ideas of higher adaptation. For the beautiful m nature we must seek for 3 
ground without us, but for the sublime only within us and m the nature of thought, 
which mtiocluces sublimity into the idea of nature. The pleasure produced by the 
sublime, like that produced by the beautiful, must be in quantity universal, and m 
quality disinterested ; in relation it must represent subjective adaptation, and in mo- 
dality it must piesent this adaptation as necessary. 

Kant distinguishes between two classes of the sublime, the mathematically, and the 
dynamically sublime. The sublime brmgs with it, in all instances, a certain motion of 
the mind, accompanymg the act of the judgment in regard to the sublime object, while 
the gratification of taste by the beautiful presupposes and maintains in the mind a 
state of quiet contemplation. But this motion, since it is to be judged as having sub- 
jective adaptation or a purpose, is referred by the imagination either to the cognitive 
or to the appetitive faculty ; m the first case the disposition of the imagination is 
mathematical, connected with the estimation of magnitudes, m the second it is dynamic, 
resulting fiorn the comparison of forces ; but m both cases the same character is 
attributed to the object which calls forth these dispositions. As, in the progress of our 
comparison of magnitudes — when we advance, for example, from the height of a man 
to that of a mountain, from that to the diameter of the earth, to the diameter of the 
earth’s orbit, and then to the diameters of the milky way and of the systems of nebulae 
— we amve at ever greater unities, everything that is great m nature appears m turn 
small, while, properly speaking, it is only our imagination m its entire illimitation, and 
with it nature, that appear to vanish in comparison with the Idea of the reason. The 
mathematically sublime, therefore, on which the imagination expends in vain all its 
power of comprehension, is great beyond eveiy sensible standard of measurement The 
sentiment of the sublime involves a feeling of dissatisfaction on account of the inade- 
quateness of the imagination as employed in the aesthetic estimation of magnitudes, and 
yet at the same time a feeling of pleasure consequent upon finding every sensible stan- 
dard of measurement incommensurate with the Ideas of the reason. Nature is dynam- 
ically sublime for the aesthetic judgment when viewed as a power, which yet has no 
power over us. The power of nature, although fearful to us as sensuous beings, yet 
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calls into activity a force in us which does not belong- to nature, and which enables us to 
look upon all that pertains to our life in the senses, and for which we are careful and 
troubled, as trivial, and hence to regaid the power of nature as not being a power 
before which we must yield, if it weie a question of the assertion or renunciation of 
our highest beliefs or principles ; and thus the mind is made conscious of the exalta- 
tion of its destiny as independent of natuie. The sublime, in the sense of the absolutely 
great, exists only in the individual’s own destiny. 

Although immediate ploasuio in natural beauty presupposes and cultivates a certain 
freedom of thought, * e , a non-dependence for satisfaction on the mere gratification of 
the senses, yet m it the action of ficedom has rather the appearance of play than of 
legal business. This latter character is the genuine mark of morality, for the existence 
of which it is necessary that reason should use violence agamst sense. In aesthetic 
judgments concerning the sublime this violence is represented as being exercised by the 
imagination as the instrument of reason, and hence the mental tendency which is 
connected with a feeling for the sublime in nature is similar to the moral disposition. 

Judgments of taste arc not founded on definite conceptions. Their basis is, how- 
ever, a conception, although an indefinite one, namely, the conception of a supra-sen- 
sensible substratum of phenomena. 

Art is free production. Mechanical art executes those actions, which arc prescribed 
by our knowledge of a possible object, as necessary to the realization of the object. 
^Esthetic art has immediately in view the feeling of pleasure, either as mere sensation 
(agreeable art) or as pleasure in the beautiful and implying judgment (fine art). While 
the product of fine art must appear as a work of human freedom, it must also appear 
as free from the constraint of arbitrary rules, as if it were a product of mere nature. 
Genius is that talent (endowment of natuie) which gives rules to art. Fine art is the 
art of genius. 

^Esthetic adaptation is subjective and formal. There is an objective and intellectual 
adaptation which is merely formal. It is illustrated in the fitness of geometrical 
figures for the solution of numerous problems by a smgle principle. Reason recognizes 
the figure as adequate to the generation of various intended forms. Experience con- 
ducts our judgment to the conception of an objective and material adaptation, i e , to 
the conception of an end of nature, when we have occasion to judge of a relation of 
cause and effect, whose conformity to law we find ourselves unable to comprehend, 
except as we regard the idea of the effect as underlying the causality of the cause itself, 
and so constituting a condition of the possibility of the effect. We judge nature teleo- 
logically when we ascribe objective causality to the conception of an object, as though 
that conception were itself a part of nature, or, rather, when we conceive the possibility 
of objects as depending on a causality analogous to that which we observe in ourselves, 
and consequently nature as producing technical or artistic results by her own power. 
If we wore to fill nature with causes that work in view of intended results, we should 
bo providing Teleology not merely with a regulative principle, fitted, as being a princi- 
ple to which nature in her particular laws can be conceived as subject, to guide the 
mind simply in judging of phenomena, but also with a constitutive principle for the 
derivation of the products of nature from their causes. But then the conception of a 
final cause of nature would belong no longer to the reflective but to the determinative 
judgment, or rather, in reality, it would not in any sense belong peculiarly to the judg- 
ing faculty, but, as a conception of the reason, would introduce into natural philosophy 
a new causality, borrowed only from the analogy of ourselves and ascribed to other 
existences, to which vet we decline to attribute a nature like our own. 
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The adaptation of nature is partly internal and partly external or relative, avoid- 
ing as we regard the effect either as itself an end or as a means to be employed by 
other beings for the accomplishment of their ends; the latter kind of adaptation 
is termed usefulness (for man) or fitness (for ah other creatures). That m which rela- 
tive adaptation is discoverable can be viewed as constituting an (external) end of 
nature only on condition that the existence of that, for which it is immediately or 
remotely advantageous, be itself an independent end of nature. The ends of nature are 
organized bemgs, i. &, products of nature, in which all parts can be conceived not only 
as existing for their own sake and for the sake of the whole, but also as mutually pro- 
ducing each other — hence products in which everything is end, and also, reciprocally, 
means. An organized being is therefore not a mere machine, possessing, like the ma- 
chine, only moving power. It possesses in itself formative power, which is also capable 
of being communicated to portions of matter not previously possessing it, and is, there- 
fore, a self-transmitting formative force, incapable of being explained by the faculty of 
motion alone (i e , mechanically). 

In the to us unknown inner ground or reality of nature it is possible that the phys- 
ico-mechanical and final relations of the same things may be united under one and the 
same principle ; but our reason has not the power to reduce them to such a principle. 
Such is the constitution of our understanding, that we can only regard nature as a real 
whole when we view it as the effect of the concurrent moving forces of its parts. An 
intuitive understanding might represent to itself the possibility of the parts, in respect 
of their nature and union, as founded in the whole. But in the discursive mode of 
cognition, to which our understanding is confined, it would be a contradiction to con- 
ceive the whole as furnishing the ground of the possibility of the connection of the 
parts The discursive understanding can only thmk of the idea of a whole as forming 
the ground of the possibility of the form of that whole and of the necessary connection 
of its parts ; it can, therefore, only view the whole as a product, the idea of which is 
the cause of its possibility—*, e ., as an end. Hence it is but a mere result of the con- 
stitution of our understanding, if we look upon products of nature in the light of another 
kmd of causality than the mechanical causality of the natural laws of matter, viz in 
the light of the teleological causality of final causes. We can neither assert : All pro- 
duction of material things is possible by merely mechanical laws, nor : In some cases 
the production of material things is not possible by merely mechanical laws. On the 
contrary, both principles can and must subsist side by side as regulative principles, 
thus : All production of material things and of their forms must be judged as being pos- 
sible by merely mechanical laws, and The judgment of certain products of the mate- 
rial realm of nature requires an altogether different law of causality, namely, that of 
final causes I am to inquire after the mechanism of nature everywhere, so far as I 
may be able, and to thmk of everything which belongs to nature as being also con- 
nected with it according to mechanical laws ; but this does not exclude my power and 
right) to reflect upon certain natural forms, and, on the occasion of them, even upon all 
nature, under the guidance of the principle of final causes 

In the analogy of the f 011ns of the different classes of organisms Kant finds (in 
agreement with the subsequent speculations of Lamarck and Darwin) ground for the sup- 
position that they are really related to each other through generation from a common origi- 
nal germ. The hypothesis that bemgs specifically different have sprung from each other — 
e g , from water-animals, animals inhabiting marshes, and from these, after many 
generations, land-animals — he terms “ a hazardous fancy of the reason n He rejoices m 
the ray of hope, weak though it be, that here something may bo accomplished with the 
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principle of the mechanism of natine, without which no science of nature is possible 
But he calls attention to the fact, that even on this theory the form of adaptation m 
the products of the annual and vegetable kingdoms requires, for the explanation of its 
possibility, that we suppose the common original and source of all these organisms to 
have been endowed with an organization expressly adapted to their development. The 
question of the origin of the organic world has, therefore, adds Kant, only been re- 
moved a degree further back, but the generation of that world has not been proved 
independent of the condition of final causes. We are obliged by the nature of our cog- 
nitive faculty to conceive the mechanism of nature as bemg, so to speak, an instrument 
subservient to the ends of a designing and efficient cause How two entirely different 
Binds of causality can be combined ; how nature, with her universal conformity to law, 
can consist with the reality of an idea which limits hei to a particular form, for which 
no reason whatever can be found m nature, considered by herself alone, our reason 
does not comprehend ; the explanation lies concealed in the supra- sensible substratum 
of nature, of which we can affirm nothing except that it is the essence per se> of which 
we know only the phenomenal manifestations. N 

§ 125. The Kantian doctrine was combated philosophically from 
the Loekian, Leibnitzo-W olfiian, and skeptical stand-points. Of special 
influence on the progressing development of speculation were the 
arguments for skepticism urged by Gottlob Ernst Schulze (iEneside- 
mus). Of the numerous partisans of the Kantian philosophy the fol- 
lowing were the most important : Johannes Schultz, the earliest exposi- 
tor of the Critique of the Pure Eeason ; Karl Leonhard Keinhold, 
the enthusiastic and successful apostle of the new doctrine; and 
Friedrich Schiller, the poet and philosopher. Through Schiller’s 
ardent and lofty exposition of Kant’s ethical and aesthetic principles 
the latter were made the common possession of the educated classes, 
while through his recognition of the possibility in morality and art of 
reconciling the antithesis of nature and mind, reality and ideality, they 
received a material additional development. Endowed with a many- 
sided susceptibility and with critical insight, but having neither the 
ability nor the inclination to frame a system of his own, Friedrich 
Heinrich Jacobi found in Spinozism the last consequence of all philo- 
sophical thought, affirming, however, that this consequence, through 
its opposition to the interest' of man as a feeling being, compelled 
the recognition of faith as a direct conviction of God’s existence and 
of the reality of divine things. Jacobi pointed out how Kant’s 

* Out of the Kantian idea of the intuitive understanding, which recognizes in the supra-sensible sub- 
stratum of phenomenal nature the ground of the connection of the mechanism of nature with design, and 
comprehends the whole as the ground of the possibility of the combination of the parts, was subsequently 
developed the Schellingian philosophy of nature, which, however, since it did not hold co-existence and dis- 
tinction m time and space to be merely subjective, was obliged essentially to modify the idea m question. In 
a certain sense* Schopenhauer’s doctrine agrees with this of Kant, 
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philosophy destroyed itself by an intrinsic contradiction, in that it 
was impossible to find one’s way into the Critique of the Reason 
without the realistic postulate of a causal nexus uniting the thinking 
subject with the realm of (transcendental) objectivity, but that then it 
was impossible to remain in this Critique. Akin to his philosophical 
tendency was the more positively Christian tendency of his friend 
Hamann. By a blending of Jacobian conceptions with the philosophy 
of Kant, Jacob Fries developed the doctrine that the sensible is the 
object of knowledge, the supra-sensible the object of faith (rational 
faith), and the manifestation or revelation of the supra-sensible in the 
sensible the object of presentiment. Fries attempted to establish the 
Critique of the Reason on a psychological basis. The interpretation of 
Kant's doctrine proposed by Jacob Sigismund Beck, and intended to 
dispense with Kant’s “ things-in-themselves,” was akin to Fichte’s doc- 
trine of the Ego, while Christoph Gottfried Bardili’s attempted develop- 
ment of a rational Realism bore a certain analogy to the speculation of 
Sehelling and Hegel. 

Concei mng the follow crs and opponents of Kant till near the end of the eighteenth century W L G, 
Fiuherr von Eberstem tieats m the second \ olume ot ms Yersuch ciner Geschichte derLogil mid Metciphysil 
bu den Deutscheu von Leionit „ an. Halle 1T‘,0 Of the subsequent hisioij of Kantism tieat Bowmkranz, ni 
Vol. XII of his complete edition of Kant’s Works (Leips , 1S40). and Erdmann m his above-cited Gesclachte 
der neueien PInlosophie (III , 1, Leip«ic, 18481 Cl Kano Fischer, Die beiden Kantischen Schulen in Jena , 
in the Deutsche Yiei'teljahrsschj Vol 25, 1803, pp. 34S-o66, the same published separately, Stuttg , 1802. 

Among the opponents of Kant from the Loeldan stand-point may be mentioned 
especially Christian Gottlieb Selle and Adam Weishaupt, and, as partly occupying the 
same stand-point, the eclectics Eeder, G A. Tittel. and Tiedemann, the historian of 
philosophy, who in Ms Theaetet (Frankf. -on-the-M , 1794) defended the doctrine of the 
objective and real validity of human knowledge ; but the arguments of those last 
named contain also Leibmtzian ideas Among the most independent opponents of the 
Kantian Criticism was Garve, who, however, at first confounded Kant’s doctime with 
the exclusive Idealism of Berkeley ; he afterwards (m connection with his translation of 
Aristotle’s Ethics) subjected the Kantian moral philosophy to a searching examination, 
which is still very worthy of attention Of the Leibmtzians among the opponents of 
Kant, the two following are those most woifchy of mention : Eberhard, agamst whom 
Kant himself (in his essay u Ucber cine Entdeclung etc ) defended himself, and Joh. 
Christoph Schwab, the author of a prize-essay, crowned by the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, on the question : 11 What advance has been made in Metaphysics m Germany 
since the times of Leibmtz and Wolft ? ” — published, together with the prize-essays of 
the Kantians Karl Leonard Reinhold and Johann Hemrich Abicht, by the Acad of 
Sciences, Berlin, 1796 ; the above-named historian, Eberstein, also argues against Kant- 
ism from the Leibnitzo- Wolffian stand-pomt. Herder’s Meialzntik ( Yerstand und 
Erfahrung , eine MetalcritiJc sur Entile dcr reinen Vermmft , Leipsic, 1799), owing to 
the bitterness of its tone, received less attention than its contents merited. Gottlob 
Ernst Schulze (1761-1833), the skeptic, in Ms work entitled, Aenesidemus oder uber die 
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Fundament e der Don Reirihold gelieferten fflementarp7iilosop7iie nebst einer Vertheidigung 
des Skcpticismus gegen die Anmassungen der VernunftkritiTc (1793), made the doctrines 
of Kant and Reinhold the object of an acute criticism ; his strongest argument is iden- 
tical with that previously advanced by Fr H Jacobi, namely, that the conception of 
affection — of thmgs-m-themselves as affecting or acting on our senses — which is indis- 
pensable for the Kantian system, is yet accordmg to this same system impossible 
Subsequently G E. Schulze approached constantly nearer in his doctrine to that of 
Jacobi. 

Of the followers of Kant and representatives of his doctrine, Johannes Schultz,* 
Court-Preacher and Professor of Mathematics at Konigsberg, published an Exposition 
of Kant's Critique (Erlauter ungen uber des Herrn Prof. Kant KritiTc der remen Ver- 
nunft, Konigsberg, 1784) which had Kant’s full approval, and subsequently an Exami- 
nation of the Critique (. Prufung der Eantisc7ien Kntik der reinen Vernunft , Komgs- 
berg, 1789 93) The Exposition has been translated into French by Tissot (Pans, 1865) 
-n Ludwig Heinrich Jakob’s “ Prufung der Mendelsso7iri sehen Morgenstunden ” (Leipsic, 
1786) Mendelssohn’s theoretical proofs of God’s existence are disputed from the stand- 
point of the Kantian Cnticism Karl Chnstian Erhaid Schmid (1761-1813), who subse- 
quently wrote a senes of didactic works, published in the year 1786 a compendium of 
the Critique of t7ie Pure Reason , together with a dictionary of the Kantian termmology 
( Grnndnss der Entile der reinen Vernunft nebst einem Wurterbuc7i zum leichteren 
GebraucJi der Ejmiischen Sc7inften) ; m the later editions of the Dictionary Schmid 
defends the Kantian doctrine against Jacobi’s objection that the idea of things-m- 
themselves, as affecting our senses, was, on Kant’s theory, impossible. Schmid says 
that the affection of our senses, in the case in hand, has no relation to “space or 
place ; ” this explanation is indeed correct, as far as it goes ; but time and causality 
should also be placed in the same category, as regards the question at issue, with space, 
which being done, the conception of “affection” is rendered wholly impossible. Ja- 
cobi’s objection remained thus unrefuted. Through Karl Leonhard Reinhold’s (bom 
1758, died 1S33 ; on him see the work by his son, Ernst R , entitled, Earl Leon7i. R ’a' 
Lehren und Utlerarisc7ies WirTcen , Jena, 1835, cf Rud Reicke, De explic qua Rein- 
7ioldus gravissimum in Kantii critica rationis puree locum epistolis suis illustravent 
[Dissert.], Konigsberg, 1856) popular “Letters concerning Kant’s Philosophy” (Brief e 
uber die KantiscTie P7dlosop7iie , in the DeutscTi Mercur , 1786-87, new and enlarged edi- 
tion, Leipsic, 1790-93) the Critical Philosophy found entrance to wider circles. Rein- 
hold’s call to a Professorship of Philosophy in Jena (1787) made Jena a central pomt 
for the study of Kant’s philosophy; the Jena. Allg Litter at urzeitung (founded in 
1785, edited by Schutz and Hufeland) soon became the most influential organ of Kant- 
ism. In his Attempt at a New Theory of the Faculty of Human Thought ( Versuch 
einer neuen T7ieorie des mensa7iUc7ien Vorstellung seer mo gens) , published mj.789 (and to 
which, as a preface, the article published shortly before m the Deutsc7ier Mercur , “ On 
the Fortunes of t7ie Kantian P7alosop7iy up to the Present Time,” was prefixed), Rein- 
hold attempted, by an examination of the conception of mental representation, as 

+ The name of this Kantian is variously written : Schultz, Schulz, and Schulze On the title-page of the 
lEi'lduterungen ” we lead Schulze He himself made use of various orthographies. He signs himself J 
Schultz m a letter (in the possession of Keicke) to Borowsla, dated May 10th, 1799, m which he expresses his 
thanks for communications lespectmg the strife about Fichte’s atheism, and wishes, in Fichte’s behalf, that 
“our God, in whom both of us are determined henceforth alone to trust, may be pleased to assist him, for his 
God is good for nothing.” In the “Album” of the University at Konigsberg students were enteied by him 
in October, 1792, as matriculated “ rector a aoademios Johamie Ernesto tichulz^ iheol dm tore et prof ord 
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implying a representing Subject and a repiesentcd Object, to secure for the Kantian 
doctrine a new basis, which basis was, however, of insufficient solidity, and was after - 
waids given up by Beinhold himself. Fnedr Bonterwek (1760-1828 ; Idee dner 
Apodiktih , Halle, 1799; Aesthetik , Leips. , 1S06, etc ; Gesch. der ueueren Poesie uml 
Beredtsamheit , Gott., 1801-19) is chiefly of histoucal importance as a wider in the fields 
of esthetics, and, more particularly, of the history of liteiature Heydemeieh, Tief- 
trunk, Wegscheider, and others wrought in the department of religious philosophy , 
Abicht, Heydenreich, Hoffbauer, Krug. Maass, and otheis, in the department of the phi- 
losophy of law ; Kiesewetter, Krug, ITofrbauer, Fries, Maass, and otheis, in that of 
logic ; Maass and Fries, in that of psychology ; and Tennemann and Buhle especially 
in that of the history of philosophy. Wilhelm Tiaugott Kmg (1770-1842) contributed 
especially to the popularization of the Kantian philosophy. From 1805 to 1809 he 
taught in Konigsberg, and afterwards in Leipsic His Dictionary of the Philos Sciences 
(Allgemcines Han dicorterb uch , etc ) was published at Leipsic m 1827 seq. ; 2d ed 1832 
seq. (His Groundwoik of a Theory of the Feelmgs [Gru /ullage zu emer Theorie , etc.] 
is reviewed by Beneke in the Wiener Jahrb , XXXII , p. 127, and his Handbook of 
Philosophy [Handbuch der Philosophic] by Herbart m the Jen . Litteraturzeitung , 1822. 
Nos 27 and 28 ) Salomon Maimon attempted, m his Essay on the Transcendental 
Philosophy ( Vermeil, etc, 1790), Philosophical Dictionary {Philos Worterbvch, 1791), 
Controversies m Philosophy (Streifc reien cm Gebicte der Philosophic, 1793), Attempt at 
a New Logic ( Vermeil eincr , etc , 1794), Critical Inquiries respecting* the Human Blind 
(Krit Untei'suchungen uber den mcuschl. Geist ), etc , to effect, by the introduction of 
Skeptical elements, an improvement of the Critical doctrine, an improvement disowned 
by Kant, but highly esteemed by Fichte. He rejected the Kantian conception of the 
14 thmg-m-itself.” (Of Bids Autobiography, Berlin, 1782; S. Jos, Wolffs Mahno niana, 
1818.) 

The most gifted of all the Kantians was Friedrich Schiller, the poet, Nov. 11, 1759- 
Blay 9, 1805. (On his philosophy compare Wilh Hemsen, Schillers Ansichten uber 
Schonheit und Kunst im Zusammeuhange gewurdigt , Inciug -Biss , Gottingen, 1854 ; 
Kuno Fischer, Schiller als Philosophy Frankf oi t-on-the *BI , 1858 ; Drobisch, Ueber die 
Stellung Schillers zur Kantischen EthiJc , in the Ber uber die Yerh. der K Sachs . Ges. 
d TFW , Yol XI , 1859, pp 176-194 ; Bob Zimmermann, Schiller als Denker , in the 
Abh. der Bohm. Ges d. Wiss , Yol XI., Pi ague, 1859 ; of. also his Gesch der Aestketik, 
Vienna, 1858, pp 483-544; Kail Tomaschek, Schiller und Kant, Vienna, 1857, Schiller 
m seinem Yerhaltniss zur Wissenschaft, ib , 1802, Carl Twesten, Schiller m semem 
Verh. z T7b>s , Beilin, 1803 ; A. Kuhn, Schillers Geistesgang , Berlin, 1863 ; of. the 
works of Hoffmeister, Grun, Palleske, and other biographers of Schiller, and also Don- 
zel, Ueber den gegemcartigen Zustand der Philosoplue der Kunst , and a number of dis- 
courses deliveied at the Schiller-Centennial in 1859, the titles of which may be found 
in the Bibliotheca Philologica for 1859 and 1860, edited by Gustav Schmidt ) At an 
early age Schiller had already familiarized himself with philosophical writings, especially 
with those of English Bloralists and of Bousseau ; the philosophical instruction given 
by Jacob Friedr von Abel, the eclectic, m the 44 Karlsschide ” at Stuttgard, was based 
chiefly on the Leibnitzo -Wolffian doctrine. In his early work, the 4 k Theosophy of 
Julius” ( Theosophie des Julius ), Schiller, adopting the optimism of Leibnitz, developed 
it into a doctrine approaching toward pantheism, but not so that we may assume him 
to have received the influence of Spinoza. The last of the 44 Philosophical Letters ” — 
which manifests a Kantian influence — was written, not by Schiller, but by Komer 
(1788). In the year 1787 Schiller read in the Beilin Blonthly Kant’s essays on the 
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philosophy of history, fiom which he appropriated the idea that history is to be viewed 
teleologically, an idea which materially influenced the results of his historical labors. 
It was not until 1701 that Schiller commenced to study the great works of Kant, among 
which the Critique of the Faculty of Judgment was the first to receive his attention; 
at the same time his understanding of the Kantian doctime was furthered by discus- 
sions with zealous disciples of Kant. The speculations of Fichte won a ceitam though 
relatively very slight influence ovci him, as early as the year 1794 ; the pieface to the 
u Bride of Messina” contains suggestions of Schcllmgian ideas Of Schiller’s philoso- 
phical essays, in his Kantian pcnod, the most important are “On Grace and Dignity ” 
(ITeber Anmuthund Wtcrde , written m 1793), in which moral grace, or the harmony 
between mind and nature, duty and inclination, is set foith as the complement of 
moral dignity, or of the elevation of the mmd above nature (to this Kant replied m a 
Note to the second edition of his “ Religion within the Limits of the Meiu Reason ”) 
“Letters on ^Esthetic Culture ” {Brief e uher die asthetische Fmehung des Menschen , 
written in 1703—1703), m which Schiller recommends esthetic culture as the means 
best adapted to produce elevation of moral sentiment, and the essay on “Naive and 
Sentimental Poetry ” ( Uehtr naive und sentiment. Bichtuug , 1795-1790), m which aesthe- 
tics is combined with philosophy of history, the conceptions of natural harmony, and 
of elevation to the ideal and recovered unity of the ideal with the leal, and of mmd and 
culture with nature, being employed in characterizmg not only the different foims of 
poetry in gcneial and of schools of poets (as illustrated in Goethe and Schiller them- 
selves), but also the forms of culture peculiar to Hellenic antiquity and modern times, 
and, in particular, the differences between ancient and modern poetry. 

Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi (born Jan. 25th, 1743, at Dusseldoif, died March 10th, 
1819, at Munich), the philosopher of faith, sought to establish the authority of natural 
and direct faith in opposition to philosophic, system-making thought lie himself 
confesses : “Never was it my intention to setup a system for the school ; my writings 
came forth out of my most interior life, they received a historical order, and I made 
them, in a certam sense, not of myself, not at will, but drawn on by a higher power 
which I could not resist.” Of Jacobi’s woiks — which appeared m a complete edition at 
Lcipsic in 1812-25, and to which Jacobi’s correspondence with Goethe and Bouterwek 
form a supplement — those most deserving of mention aie the philosophical novels • 
“ AUwilVs Brief sammlung ” and “ Woldemarf in which, besides the theoretical problem 
of the knowledge of the external world, the moral question as to the relation of indi- 
vidual right and duty to the universal rule of morals is specially discussed ; the work 
on the doctiine of Spinoza, in “ Letters to Moses Mendelssohn ” (Berlin, 1785), where 
Jacobi relates a conversation between himself and Lessmg, m which the latter is repre- 
sented as having confessed his leaning towards Spmozism (which confession, since 
Lessmg, as his own works indubitably piove, always occupied substantially the Leife- 
nitzian standpoint, can have referred only to single points m speculative theology, but 
was obviously understood by Jacobi in too wide a sense) — David Hume uher den Glauben , 
oder Idealismus und Reahsmus (Breslau, 17S7) — m which Jacobi also expresses his 
judgment of Kant’s philosophy — “Open Letter to Fichte” {Sendschreihen an Fichte , 
Hamburg, 1799), the essay on the “Attempt of the Critical Philosophy to explain 
lleason” ( Usher das Unternehmen des KriUcismus die Vermuiftm Verstande zu brin- 
gen 1 in the third number of Beinhold’s Beitrage zur leichteren Uehersicht des Zustandes 
der Bhilosophie beim Anfange des 19. JahrJi, ., Hamb , 1802), and “ Of Divine Things” 

( Yon den gottUchen Bingen , Leipsic, 1811), which latter work was directed against 
Schelling, whom Jacobi charged with the hypocritical use of theistic and Christian 
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woids in a pantheistic sense. (On Jacobi cf. Schlichiegroll, v. TVeiller and Thiersch, 
Jacobi's Leben und Wirhen , Munich, 1819 ; Kuhn, Jacobi und die Phdosophie seiner 
Zat , Mayence, 1834; C ILoessler, Be philosophandi rations F. H. Jac ., Jena, 1848; 
Ferd Dey cks, F H Jac ini Terhaltmss zu semen Ztitgenossen , besonders zu Goethe , 
Fiankf . -on-the-M. , 1849; H Pricker, Die PJulosophie des F S Jacobi , Augsburg, 
1854; F Ueberweg, JJtbev F. H. J , m. Gelzers Prot. Monatsbl , July, 1838; W. Wie- 
gand, Zur Ennncrung an den Dealer F. H. J. u. s. WeltamicM, Progr Worms, 1803 ; 
Chr A. Thilo, F H Jacobi's Ansichten von den gottl Duigen , m the Zeitschr. far 
exacts Philos., Vol. VII , Leips., 1SG6, pp. 118-173 ; Eberhard Zimgiebl, F. H. Jds Leben , 
Diditen und Denicen , ein Btitrag zur Gehcli. der dcutscheii Ldteratur u. Philosophic^ 
Vienna, 1867 , cf. also the review of the latter work, by Xtudolf Zoeppntz, in the Gall, 
gel Am. for June 5th, 1807, Art 23, pp 881-904; W. Mejei, F E. Jacobi's Brief e an 
Friedr. BoutcrweJc am den Jahrcn 1800-1819, Gottingen, 1868.) Jacobi considers 
Spinozism as the only consistent system of philosophy, bus holds that it must be rejected, 
because it is in conflict with the impeiative needs of the human spirit. AH demonstra- 
tion leads only to the world as a whole, not to an extra-mundane author of the world ; 
for m demonstration the understanding can only pass from the conditioned to the con- 
ditioned, and not to the unconditioned To demonstrate God’s existence would be to 
point out a ground or cause of his existence, whereby God would be made a dependent 
bemg. (But here Jacobi leaves unconsideied the importance of the indirect proof, 
which may lead fiom the knowledge of effects to the knowledge of causes.) Kear as 
this opinion of Jacobi stood to that of Kant, who conceded to the practical reason with 
its postulates the pmnacy over the theoretical reason, which, according to Kant, is 
unable to know any thmgs-m- themselves,” yet Kant (m the Essay. u Was heisst 6ich 
im Denhen onenUren* ” Werke, Bos and Schub ’s edition, Vol I , p 8SG seq.) found 
ground for replying, that it was quite possible to believe that which the theoretical 
reason could neither prove nor disprove, but not that of which it was believed that she 
could prove the contrary ; the critical philosophy and belief in God were compatible 
with each other, but Spmozism and belief m God were incompatible. Jacobi, on the 
other hand, was unable to assent to the Kantian demonstration of the limits of theoret- 
ical knowledge He indicated clearly the dilemma which is fatal for the Kantian 
Cuticism, namely, the affection of the senses, through which we receive the empirically 
given material of perception, must come either from phenomena or from things-in- 
tkemselves ; but the former hypothesis is absurd, because phenomena, as Kant himself 
teaches, are only representations in the mind, and hence, if this hypothesis were cor- 
rect, there must have been ideas before there were ideas ; and the latter alternative 
(which Kant actually adopts and alarms, as well m the first as m the following editions 
of the Grit, of the Pure Reason, as also in the article against Ebeihaid, and elsewhere) 
contradicts the critical doctrine, that the relation of cause and effect exists only 
within the woild of phenomena, and has no relation to thmgs-m-themselves ; the 
beginning and the subsequent part of the Critique destroy each other ( Jacobi uber 
Damd Hume , Werke, Vol II , p 301 seq.) Jacobi himself does not pretend to be able 
to demonstrate the existence of objects which affect us, but affirms that in tlie act of 
perception he is directly convinced of their existence. The objects of sensuous per- 
ception are, in his view, not mere phenomena, i. e , representations combined with 
each other accordmg to certain categories, but real, although finite and dependent, 
objects. It is only such objects that are known by the understanding, whose range 
Jacobi accordingly, in agreement with Kant, restricts to the sphere of possible experi- 
ence, although not in the same sense as Kant, Jacobi likewise affirms, with Kant, that 
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the speculative reason, as the organ of demonstration, does not conduct beyond this 
same sphere. He criticises the empty formalism of the Kantian moral principle, claim- 
ing that to moral reflection should be added the immediate impulses of moral feeling, 
and that, m addition to the abstract rule, the particular ciicumstances should be con- 
sidered, by which the moral duty of each individual is deteimmed He censures Kant’s 
argumentation in. defence of the validity of the Postulates in the Critique of the Prac- 
tical Reason as being without force, since holding a thing true for merely practical rea- 
sons (believing meiely because one needs to believe) is self -destructive, and holds that 
we have as well an immediate conviction of the supia-sensible, to which Kant’s postu- 
lates of the practical reason relate, as of the existence of sensible objects This conviction 
he denominates faith ; m later works he terms the faculty, by which we immediately 
apprehend and are aware of the supra-sensible, reason On him whose spirit can be 
satisfied with Spmozism an opposite belief cannot be foiced by demonstration ; his 
reasoning is logically consequent, and philosophical justice must acquit him ; but such 
an one, m Jacobi’s opinion, gives up the noblest elements of spmtual life Jacobi 
acknowledges the philosophical conectness (as a matter of logical deduction) of Fichte’s 
i eduction of the belief m a God to the belief m a moial Older of the world ; but he is 
not satisfied with this mere logical correctness of the understanding. He blames 
Schclling for seeking to conceal the Spmozistic consequence of his doctime (without, it 
must bo said, being fully just towaids a stand-pomt which seeks to do away with this 
separation of reality and ideality, and to compiehend the finite as filled with the eternal 
substance, and which sees m the hypostatic and anthropomoiphizmg conception of the 
ideal, not a higher knowledge, but only a legitimate form of poetry). Jacobi seeks to 
raise himself above the sphere, to which, as he says, the understanding remains con- 
fined, through faith m God and in divine things There lives in us, he says, a spirit 
which comes immediately from God, and constitutes man’s most intimate essence. As 
this spirit is present to man m his highest, deepest, and most peisonal consciousness, so 
the giver of this spirit, God himself, is present to man through the heart, as nature is 
present to him through the external senses No sensible object can so move the spirit, 
or so demonstrate itself to it as a true object, as do those absolute objects, the true, 
good, beautiful, and sublime, which can be seen with the eye of the mmd. We may 
even hazard the bold assertion that we believe m God because we see him, although he 
cannot bo seen with the eyes of this body It is a jewel in the crown of our race, the 
distinguishing mark of humanity, that those objects reveal themselves to the rational 
soul. With holy awe man turns his gaze toward those spheres from which alone light 
falls in upon the darkness of earth. But Jacobi also confesses : “ There is light m my 
heart, but when I seek to bring it into the understanding, it is extinguished. Which 
illumination is the true one, that of the understanding, which discloses, indeed, well- 
defined and fixed shapes, but behind them an abyss, or that of the heart, which, while 
indeed it sends rays of promise upwards, is unable to supply the want of definite 
knowledge 9 ” In view of this antagonism, Jacobi calls himself u a heathen with the 
understanding, hut a Christian with the spirit ” 

Jacobi finds the essential elements of Christianity in theism, or the belief in a per- 
sonal God, as also in moial freedom and the eternity of human personality. u Con- 
ceived thus in its purity ” and based on the immediate witness of the personal con- 
sciousness, there is for him nothing greater than Christianity. In distinction fiom 
this rational characteristic of his “ faith-philosophy,” in which Friedrich Koppen, 
Cajetan von Weiller, Jak. Salat, Chr. Weiss, Job Neeb, J J F Ancdlon, and others 
substantially agreed with him, his friend and follower, Thomas Wizenmann (cf on him 
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A1 von der Goltz, Wiz , der Freund JacobPs , Gotha, 1839), held fast, in -what concerns 
the source of faith, to the Bible, and consequently, also, in respect of the substance of 
faith, to the specific dogmas of Chnstianity. In these latter Johann Georg Hamann 
(bom at Komgsberg in 1730, died at Munster in 1788), who was a fuend of Kant, and 
also of Herder and Jacobi, and was called the “Magus of the North,” found “the 
necessary support and consolation for an inconstant spirit, rent by its sin and its need,” 
and he took particular pleasure m holding up for special honor the mysteries or 
u pudenda,” of Christian faith, illuminating them with flashes of thought, which, 
though original, often degenerated into the far-fetched and fanciful ; to this end he 
made use especially of the “ pnncipium coinddentice oppositorum ” of G. Bruno. (His 
works ed. by Roth, Berl., 1821-43 ; cf. Gildemeister, HPs Leben und Schriften, , Gotha, 
1858-00, and H von Stem’s Vortrag uber H). [J. Disselhoff, Wegweiser zu Hamann , 

’71.] To comprehend Christianity as the religion of humanity, man as the final 
development of nature, and human history as progressive development into human- 
ity, is the problem at whose solution Herder (bom at Morungen, East Prussia, in 1744, 
died 1803, at Weimar), a man endowed with abundant fancy and with the most deli- 
cate sense for the appreciation of the reality and poetry of the hves of different nations, 
labored with success. In opposition to the emphatic dualism, which Kant affirms be- 
tween the empirical material and the a prion form of thought, Herder puts forward 
the profounder idea of an essential unity and a gradual development in nature and 
mmd. His cosmical philosophy culminates in a poetic Spinozisnr, filled with the idea 
of the personality of the divine spirit and of immortality (conceived as metempsychosis 
—a form of Spmozism, therefore, similar to that exemplified in those works of Spi- 
noza’s which preceded the Ethica [although this form, historically, was unknown in 
Herder’s time] . and less removed fiom the doctrine of Bruno) This philosophy he 
developed connectedly m the work entitled “ God, Dialogues concerning Spinoza’s Sys- 
tem ” (Gott, Gespmehe uber Spinoza's System , 1787). Herder finds (1772) the origin of 
language in the nature of man, who, as a thinking being, is capable of contemplating 
things disinterestedly, uninfluenced by desire ; the origin of language is divine, in so 
far as it is human The order of development illustrated in the history of language 
witnesses (as Herder, m part after Hamann, remarks in his Metakritik , 1799) against 
the u a-prionsm” of Kant Space and time, he argues, are empirical conceptions ; the 
form and matter of knowledge are not divided fiom each other in their origin, nor does 
the reason subsist apart from the other faculties ; we need, instead of a “ Critique of 
the Reason,” a Physiology of the Human Faculties of Knowledge. Herder declares 
that the noblest aim of human life, and the one most difficult to realize, is to learn 
from youth up what is one’s duty, and how, m the easiest manner, and in every mo- 
ment of life, to perform it as if it were not duty. Herder’s principal sendee to philoso- 
phy lies in his philosophical treatment of the history of humanity {Ideen zur Fhilos. der 
Geseh. der Menschheit , Riga, 1784-91, etc ) An important influence was exerted by 
his “ Letters for the Furtherance of Humanity” {Brief e zur Bef or doming der Humamtat, 
1793-97), as indeed, m general, by his enthusiastic devotion to the grand work of col- 
lecting out of the various historically given forms of culture whatever was of universal 
human worth In his KaUigone (1800) he seeks to develop a theory of the beautiful. 
Jacobi, Hamann, and Herder are, however, names which belong lather to the history 
of the national literature of Germany than to the history of philosophy. (Cf , H Eid- 
rnann, Herder als BeligionsphUosopTi , Hersfeld, 18G6 ; A Werner, JBL als TJieologe , Bed. 
1871.) [H as Theologian; J. F. Smith, Theol. Bcv. Loud , ’72.] 

Jacob Fries (bom Aug. 23, 1773, at Barby, died Aug. 10, 1843, at Jena) wrote a 
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neiios of philosophical works, the most important of which was the u New Critique of 
the Reason ” (JSfnie Knhk der Vevimnfb , Heidelberg, 1807, 2d ed , 1828-31; besides 
tins the following are especially to be mentioned . System dev Phdosophie als emdenter 
11 issensc/mft, Leipsic, 1804, Wisscn, Glaube und Ahnung, Jena, 1805; System der 
JLogik, Heidelberg, 1811, 2d cd , 1819, 3d ed , 1837, Ilandbneli der prakti&chen Pln- 
losophie, Jena, 1818-32; llandbuch der psyclaschen Anthropologic , Jena, 1820-21, 2d 
eel , 1837-89; M< ilhcma tische Nat arphilosophie, Heidelberg, 1822; Julius und Euagoras 
oder die Seltonheib der Seele , cm plnlosophischer Bo mail, Heidelberg, 1822 ; System der 
Mebuphystk, Heidelberg, 1824 A complete biography of him has been furnished by his 
son-m-law, Ernst Ludw. Theod. Henke • Jak Fncdr. Fries, aus semem handschr. 
Nucldass dargestcllt , Leipsic, 18(57) Fries proposes the question whether the critique 
of the reason, which inquires into the possibility of <1 priori knowledge, is, on its part, 
to be clfeeted by dpnon or d posteriori knowledge, and decides in favor of the latter 
alternative . we can only cl posteriori, namely, through internal experience, become con- 
scious that and how wc possess cognitions d priori . Psychology, based on internal 
cxpcuencc, must therefore form the basis of all philosophizing Fries aigucs that 
Kant partially, and Reinhold altogether, failed to apprehend this character of the 
critique of the reason, and viewed it as resting on a priori knowledge (Kant himself 
lias nowhere raised the above question; his express exclusion of empirical psychology 
from metaphysics, logic, and ethics by no means mvolves its exclusion from the science 
of cognition or the u critique of the reason,” which is identical with neither of these 
branches of philosophy. But since he assumes the existence of apodictical knowledge, 
at least m mathematics, as a fact, and places it at the basis of his investigations, and 
since he also deduces the categories from the empirically given forms of logical judg- 
ments, and, in moral philosophy, chooses for his point of departure the immediate 
moral consciousness, which is, he says, as it were a “fact of the pure reason,” it can- 
not be denied that he, too, bases his critique of the reason on— real or supposed— facts 
of internal experience ; the question whether and why the assumption is justified, that 
every one else experiences the same things m himself, which the critical philosopher 
finds in his own internal experience, may therefore, in this view of the case, be per- 
tinently addressed to Kant. The same may also be said of the question : Whence can 
it bo known that universality and necessity constitute a criterion of the d priori f since 
it seems alike impossible to demonstrate, either d priori or d posteriori, the m reality 
indemonstrable — proposition, that experience and induction can furnish only a relative 
universality. But there is by no means, as some have affirmed, an intrinsic u absurd- 
ity ” in the theory that we become cognizant through internal experience of onr posses- 
sion of d priori cognitions ; for an apodictical and d priori character is ascribed to the 
mathematical and metaphysical cognitions — as also to the consciousness of duty them- 
selves, while an empirical character is attributed not to these cognitions as such, but 
only to our consciousness that we possess them. Supposing that there were any d 
priori cognitions m the Kantian sense of this expression, it might very well be sup- 
posed, as Is done by Fries, that metaphysics, in like manner with mathematics, is spe- 
cifically distinct from all empirical science, and yet that another science, based on 
internal experience, viz. * the critique of the reason, must decide upon the claims of 
these apodictical sciences— or at least of these sciences claimmg to be apodictical— to 
recognition, and upon the limits of their validity as such sciences ) Fries assumes, with 
Kant, that space, time, and the categories are subjective d priori forms, which we im- 
pose upon the material furnished by experience, and teaches : Phenomena (which are 
mental representations) are the objects of empirico-mathematieal knowledge, and its 
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only objects ; for even the existence of thmgs-in -themselves is not (as Kant had as- 
sumed) a matter of knowledge ; all phenomena can be reached by empirico-mathemat- 
ical cognition ; oiganic existences must be susceptible of a mechanical explanation, 
founded on the mutual action of their pairs upon each other ; circulation is their law, 
just as counterpoise or indifference is the law of the inorganic world (An attempt to 
cany out thrs idea of the possibility of explaining by mechanical laws all the processes 
of organic life, was made — with principal reference to the vegetable kingdom — nota- 
bly, by Files's pupil, Jak Matthias Schleiden ) Thmgs-m-themselves, which Fries 
terms the true, eternal essence of things, are the objects of faith Underneath all the 
praxis of the reason lies the belief in reality and worth, and above all in the equal per- 
sonal dignity of all men ; fiom this principle flow the requirements of morals. The 
ennobling of humanity is the highest} moral duty. The mediating link between knowl- 
edge and faith is presentiment, to the spheie of which esthetic and religious contem- 
plation belong. In the feeling of the beautiful and sublime the finite is seen as the 
manifestation of the eternal ; in religious reflection the world is interpreted in the light 
of Ideas ; in the course of the univeise reason discerns by presentiment the end to 
which it tends, and m the life of beautiful natural objects the eternal goodness which 
controls all things Religions philosophy is the science of faith and presentiment, and 
not derived from them The more important of Fries’s disciples, besides Schleiden, 
have been E F. Apelt (1S12-1S59 , Mdaplnjsik, Leipsie, 1857 , Rdigionsplulosophic , ed. 
by S G- Fiank, Leipsic, I860; Znr Thcoric chr Induction , Leipsic, 1854, Zur Ge- 
schiclite dcr Astronomic, Utbcr die Epochen (hr Gtschichie dcr M nsrhhat, Jena, 1845- 
40, etc ), E S. Mnbt ( Was heisst philosophical unci tens ht Philosophic ? Jena, 1839 ; 
Kant unci sane Kachfolger , Jena. 1841), F. van Calker ( DtuUehnc odcr Log A u JJia- 
Uktik , 1822, etc ), Ernst Hallier, Schmidt, Schlomlich, the mathematician (Abhand- 
luntjen dcr Fried schcn Schule , by Schleiden, Apelt, Schlomlich, and Schmidt, Jena, 
1S47), and others ; De Wette, the theologian, also set out from the principles of Fries. 
On Eeneke, who ended with an elaborate psychological empiricism, the doctrine of 
Fries exeited m many respects an important influence 

In his principal work, entitled the ‘‘Only possible Stand-point from which the 
Critical Philosophy can be Judged” {Einzig 9/ioghchcr JStandpunlt , aus welckem die 
Iritische Philosophie beurtheilt werden muss , Riga, 1790, which forms the third volume 
of the u Erlauterncler Ausuig aus Kant's hriUschcn Schnftenf Riga, 1793-94), as 
also m his ‘‘Compendium of the Grit. Philos ” ( Grundriss der Lnt Philosophic, 1790), 
and other works, Jakob Sigismund Beck (1701-1842) sought, after the example of 
Maimon, and probably, also, under the partial influence of Fichte’s Wisscnschaftslehre 
(which appeared in 1794), to explain away the logical inconsequence of Kant m repre- 
senting things-m-themselves as affecting us, and thereby giving us the material for 
representations, and yet as existing without relation to time, space, or causality. Beck 
denies that the percipient subject is affected by the thmgs-m-themselves, and affirms 
that the passages in which Kant asserts the contrary were a didactic accommodation of 
the author to the stand-point of the dogmatic reader. (A curious kind of didactics, 
indeed, that would not facilitate the correct understanding of the author, but would 
well-nigh render such understanding impossible ) Beck disposes of the question as to 
the origin of the material of empirical representation by the theory of the affection of 
the senses by phenomena (which theory, smee phenomena are themselves only repre- 
sentations, involves the absurd supposition, that the ongm of our representations 
depends on the operation of our representations on our senses, hence, that our repre- 
sentations affect us before they exist) , the relation of the individual to other mdivid- 
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uala he leaves unexplained ; the pure forms of intuition, space and time, he refers back 
to the same original synthesis of the manifold to which the Categories are refened 
Religion is defined by him as obedience to the voice of conscience, the inward judge, 
which man conceives symbolically as external to him and as God [At London, in 1798, 
was published J S. Beck’s Principles of the Critical Philosophy , translated by an audi- 
tor. — Tr j 

Christoph Gottfried Rarthli (1761-1808), in his “Letters on the Origin of Meta 
physics” {Brief e uber deti Vrsprung dev Metaphysik , published anonymously at Altona, 
in 1798), and still more m his Compendium of Logic ( Grundriss der ersten Logih , 
gcreinigt von den Irrthmnern der bisherigen Logih , besonders der Kantischen , Stuttgard, 
1800), attempted, in a form which was characterized by great abstrusencss, to found a 
doctrine of “rational realism,” which contamed many germs of later speculations, and 
especially the germ of Schcllmg’s idea of the indifference of the objective and subjec- 
tive m an absolute reason, and of the (Hegelian) idea of a logic which should be at once 
logic and ontology. The same active thought, which permeates the umveise, comes, 
says Bardili, m man to consciousness ; in man the feeling of life rises to personality, and 
the natural laws of phenomena become laws of the association of his ideas. 

The Bardilian Realism pie-supposes the reality of nature and mind, and then* unity 
in the Absolute, but does not contain a complete refutation of Kant’s arguments for the 
contrary. Of the two contradictory elements contamed in the Kantian Criticism, Beck’s 
Idealism elevates tho idealistic element into prominence, arbitrarily disposing of the 
realistic one. To remove the contradiction, the opposite way could with equal right be 
followed, the idea of the affection of the Subject by “ thmgs-m-themselves ” being 
adopted as correct, and the whole doctrine being transformed on this basis. This latter 
course was pursued by Herbart Herbart took his point of departure, however, not 
immediately from Kant, but from Fichte, to whose subjective idealism he opposed his 
fundamental doctrme of the plurality of simple, real essences, a doctrine akin to the 
monadological doctrine of Leibnitz 

§ 126. Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814), originally a Spinozistic 
determinist, was led to a change of opinion through the influence of 
Kant’s doctrine of the limitation of causality to phenomena, and his 
assertion of the independent moral freedom of the Ego as a noumenon. 
Accepting these opinions, he carried out in theoretical philosophy the 
principle of the limitation of causality to phenomena — a principle 
which ho had learned to value in moral philosophy — more fully than 
Kant had done, affirming that the u matter ” of representations was not 
derived, as Kant had affirmed, from the action of things-in-themselves 
on the agent of representation, or the percipient subject, but that both 
matter and form were the result of the activity of the Ego, and that 
they were furnished by the same synthetic act which produces the 
forms of intuition and the categories. The manifold contents of expe- 
rience, like the a priori forms of cognition, are produced by a creative 
faculty in us. It is not any given fact, but it is this action of produc- 
tion, which is the ground of all consciousness. The Ego posit^ both 
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itself and the non-ego, and recognizes itself as one with the latter ; the 
process of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis is the form of all knowledge. 
This creative Ego is not the individual, but the absolute, Ego ; but 
Fichte seeks to deduce the former from the latter, because morality 
demands the distinction of individuals. The world is the material of 
duty in the forms of sense. Fichte pronounces the rise of the original 
limits of the individual incomprehensible. God is the moral order of 
the world. As Fichte in his later speculations made the absolute his 
point of departure, his philosophizing assumed more and more a reli- 
gious character, yet without belying its original basis. His Addresses 
to the German Nation drew their inspiring influence from the energy 
of his moral consciousness. The philosophical school of Fichte in- 
cluded but few men ; yet his speculation became, partly through Schil- 
ling and partly through Herbart, of most decisive influence for the 
further development of German philosophy. 

Joh Gottueb Fichte $ nachgelnsseneWerl e, ed bylmman Herm Fichte, 3 vols , Bonn, 1804. Sdmmthchs 
T Yerle, ed by the fame, 8 vols. , 18 15-46 [Popular TO itings ofJ G. Fichte , transl by W Smith, London, 1848- 
18 10 , new ed , ’71 VoL I containb : Memoir of Fichte , 2 he Fatuj e of the Scnolar , 2 he Vocation of Man , 
The Vocation of the Scholar, Vol II contain? Characteristics of the Present Age , Outlines of the Doctt vie 
of Knou ledge .Way towards the Blessed Life — Fichte's Destiny of Man , transl by Mrs Percy Sinnett, 
London, 1846 —Several translation? from the writings of Fichte have been published by A. E Kroegcr, in 
the Journal of Speculative Philosophy , edited by Wm T Hams and published at St Louis, viz * Intro mo- 
tion to Fichte's Science of Knowledge , Journ of Specul. Philos , Vol I., 1867, pp 23- SG , A Criticism <f 
Ptulosophioal Systems , ibid , Vol I , pp 79-86 and 1.37-159, Fichtes Sun-Clear Statement , ibid , Vol. II , 
ISbS, pp 8-15,65-82. 129-140, Few Exposition of the Science of Knowledge, ibid , Voi III., 1869, pp 1-81, 
91-183,193-241,289-817 (also published separately, Sc Louis, 1869) , Facts of Consciousness, ibid , Vol V, 
58-61, 130-144, 226-231 Fichte's Science of Knowledge, translated by A E ICroeger, Philadelphia, 1868 ; 
Science of Bights, Ibid., 1870 — Tr ] Fichte’'? Life has been written by his son, and published together with 
his literary correspondence, Sulzbach, 1830, 2d ed Leips, 1862 Interesting additions to the same ha\e 
been made by Karl Hase in the Jena. Fichtebuchlein, Leipsic, 1856 Cf William Smith, Memoir of Joh. 
G. Fichte , 2d ed., London, 1S4S Of F ’s political views, Bd Zellei treats m Von Sybel’sIftsZor Zeitsckrft, 
IV , p 1 seq , reprinted in Zeller’s Vortrage u. Abh , Leipsic, 1S65, pp 140-177 Of the various accounts 
of his system, those of Wilh Busse (F. u s. Beziehung cur Gegenicart des deutschen Voiles, Halle, 1848-49), 
Lowe (Die Philosophic Fichte's nach dem Gesammte ? gebmss zhrer Eniwicllung und in zkrem Yet haltmss zu 
Kant und Spinoza, Stuttgard, 1862), Ludw Noack (J G. F nachs Leben Lehren und Witlen , Leips , 1882), 
and A Lasson (J G Fichte zm Ver haltmss zu Kuche und Staat. Berlin, 1863), are specially to be men- 
tioned. Nu melons addresses and articles (of which v Beichlm-Meldegg gives a review in I H Fichte’s 
Ztsch i f Ph , Vol. 42, 1863, pp 247-277) were occasioned by the Fichte-centenniai of May 19, 1S62; among 
their authors we may mention especially Heinr Alliens, Hubert Beckers, Karl Biedermann, Chr. Aug Brandis, 
Mor Carnere, O. Dornecb, Ad Diech^ler, L Eekardt, Joh Ed Erdmann, Kuno Fischer, L George, Bud. 
Gottschall, F Harms, Heblei, Helffench, Karl Heyder, Franz Hoffmann, Karl Kosthn, A. L Kym, Ferd Las- 
salle, J H Lowe, Lott, Jurgen Bona Meyer (on the Beden an die D Fat ), Monrad, L Noack, W. A, Passow, 
K A. v Beichlm-Meldegg, Paid Beicke (in the D Mus.), Bosenkranz (m the Gedanle , V„ p 170) E. O. 
Schellenberg, Bob Schellwien, Ed Schmidt-Weissenfels, Ad Stahr, Leop Stem, Hemr. Sternberg, H. v. 
Treitschke, Ad Trendelenburg, Chr H Weis^e, Tob Wildauer, B Zimmermann. Cf Kuno Fischer’s Mist, 
of Modern Philosophy , Vol. V. . Fichte and his Predecessors , Heidelberg, 1S6S [German], 

Joliann Gottlieb Fichte was bom May 19th, 1762, at Bammenau in Tipper Lusatia 
His father, a ribbon- weaver, was descended from a Swedish cavalry sergeant in the 
army of Gustavos Adolphus, who had remained in Saxony. The Baron von Miltiz 
interested himself in the talented boy. From 1774 to 1780 Fichte attended the 
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“Princes’ School” afcPforta, then studied theology at Jena, filled from 1788 to 1790 
a position as family tutor in Switzerland, and m 1791 went to Konigsberg, where 
he laid befoio Kant the manuscupt of his first and rapidly written (between July 
loth and August 18th) work, the “ Critique of All Revelation” ( Versuch emer 
Kntilc alley' Ojfenbavung ), and by it won Kant’s respect and good-will It was 
then only one yeai since Fichte had fust become familiar with the Kantian philo- 
sophy ; he had previously been acquainted with the system of Spinoza, and held 
a deterministic doctime, which he gave up as soon as the Kantian doctime, that the 
categoiy of causality applies only to phenomena, seemed to assure him of the 
possibility of the non-dependence of the motions of the will on the causal nexus ; it 
is especially to his choice between deterministic dogmatism and the Kantian doctrine 
of Xieedom that the following aphorism of his applies (First Introd to the Wi&senschafts - 
Ic/ivc , 1797, 1 Vcrhe ) 1 , p 481) ‘“The philosophy that one chooses depends on the 
kind of man one is ” After Rcmhold’s departure from Jena for Kiel, Fichte became, 
m 1794, his successor in the Jena professorship, which he filled until the dispute con- 
cerning Fichte’s atheism, m 1799 In an essay on the “Ground of our Faith in a 
Divine Government of the Woild,” which he prefixed as an mtioduction to an opuseu]e 
by Foibcig on the “Development of the Conception of Religion” (m the Philos. 
Journal , Jena, 1798, No. 1), Fichte treated the conceptions of God and of the moral 
order of the woild as equivalent, which position was censured and denonneed by an 
anonymous pamphleteer m a “Letter from a Father to his Son on the Atheism of 
Fichte and Forbeig.” The electoral government of Saxony confiscated the essays of 
Fichte and Foibcrg, forbade the circulation of the Journal m Saxony and demanded 
the punishment of Fichte and Forbeig, with the thicat that otherwise the subjects of 
the Elector would be forbidden to attend the University of J cna. The government at 
Weimar yielded before this menace so far as to resolve to have the editors of the 
Journal censuied by the Academical Senate for their imprudence Fichte, learning 
beforehand of this, declared in a letter (which was private, but by permission was 
made public), dated March 22d, 1799, and addiesscd to a member of the government, 
that, in the case of his receiving a “ sharp admonition” from the Academical Senate, 
he should take his leave, and added the threatenmg intimation that m that case other 
Professors also would leave the University with him. This intimation, by which Fichte 
meant to intimidate the government and frighten it out of its purpose publicly to con- 
sure him, hut which in reahty only irritated it and led to the immediate and formally 
unjustifiable dismissal of Fichte, was founded on utterances of some of his colleagues, 
in particular of Paulus, who appears to have said that Fichte might remind his perse- 
cutors that ho (Paulus), too, and others would, “m case of a restraint being placed 
on the freedom of teaching,” not remain in Jena. This was probably meant by Paulus 
and others to apply in the case of such a procedure against Fichte, as would tend indi- 
rectly to limit their own freedom as teachers, to render distasteful to them a longer 
stay m Jena, and to make acceptable a call to some other place, as Mayence, where an 
opening seemed likely to offer itself for them. Rut Fichte understood it as meaning, 
of course, much more, and as a promise, in any case, to quit the University at once 
with himself (Such a promise Paulus and the others cannot have made, whether m 
view of their own interests, or from a friendship so enthusiastic as to make them ready 
to sacrifice all, and even to jeopardize the welfare of the University, or, finally, m 
childish thoughtlessness.) Fichte was reprimanded, and at the same time his threat 
that he would leave, which should have been resented only on account of its defiant 
tone, being unreasonably treated as a request for dismissal, he was dismissed. In vain 
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did Fichte explain that the case supposed by him, of a reprimand coupled with dishonor 
and restraining the freedom of the professorial chair, had not arisen A petition from the 
students m his favor was well meant, but could not but be unsuccessful. Fichte went 
- and the other Professors remained Not long afterwards appeared Kant's declaration 
(dated Aug 7th, 1799, m the IntdVgeuzUatt to the AVg Lift - Ztg , No. 109, 1799 j that 
he regarded Fichte’s I Yissenschaftslehre as an altogether faulty system, and that he 
protested against any attempt to discover the doctrines of Fichte in his own Critiques , 
which latter were to be judged occoiding to then lettex, and not according to a supposed 
spirit m contradiction with the letter. In lilie manner Kant had previously declared 
that the construction of the world out of self-consciousness, without empirically given 
material, produced on him a ghostly impression, and that the Wissenschaftslehrc was 
only an ephemeial production Fichte repaired to Beilm, where an utterance of the 
long, m the spirit of Fiedenek the Great, in which fitting* discrimination was made 
between religious opinion and civil light, assured him of toleration. He entered into 
relations of familiar intercourse with Friedrich Sehlegel, Sehleiermacher, and other 
men of note, and was soon delivering public lectures before a numerous circle of edu- 
cated men. In the year 1803 a prpfes&orship in the (at that time Prussian) University 
of Erlangen was given to hnn ; but he lectured there only during the summer semester 
of 1805. In the summer of 1S06 Fichte went, m consequence of the advance of the 
French, to Konigsberg, where he lectuied for a short time ; here he was already en- 
gaged in the preparation of his Addresses to the German Nation , which were delivered 
in the Acadeniy-buildmg at Berlm, in the winter of 1807-8. Appointed a Professor m 
the University of Beilm at the founding of that institution (1809), he continued 
earnestly engaged m the duties of his profession, and constantly modifying his system, 
until his death, on the 27th of Januaiy, 1814 He died of a neivous fever, which he 
caught from his wife, who had devoted heiself to the care of the sick in the hospitals 
and herself recovered from the mfection. 

Fichte’s principal woiks are the following. From the year 1790 are preserved his 
Aphorisms on Religion and Deism — which are of mterest for the light which they throw 
on the history of the author’s intellectual development ; his Sermons , 1791. In the 
year 1792 appeared at Konigsberg (from the publishing-house of Hartung) his Critique 
of all Revelation, which, written m the Kantian spnit, and issued by the publisher with- 
out the name of the author and without the preface, in which the latter descubes him- 
self as a 44 beginner,’ (an omission which appears from numerous coinciding indications 
to have been intentional on the part of the publisher and without Fichte’s knowledge 
or desire), was supposed at first by the reviewer m the Jen Attg Litt - Ztg and almost 
universally by the philosophical public, to be a work of Kant ; when the error became 
known, Fichte received the honor of the authorship of a work which it had been possi- 
ble to ascribe to Kant. This circumstance contributed essentially towards procuring 
him his subsequent call to J ena In the year 1793 appeared anonymously the following 
writings (written m Switzerland, where Fichte married a daughter of a sister of Klop- 
stock) : 4 4 Reclamation of the Right to Free Thought from the Princes of Europe who 
have hitherto suppressed it,” and 44 Contributions to the Correction of the Public Judg- 
ment concerning the French Revolution,” in which Fichte develops the idea that 
although States have arisen by oppression and not by contract, yet the State rests ideally 
on a contract, and it must be constantly brought nearer to this ideal; all that is 
positive finds its measure and law in the puie form of ourself, in the pure Ego After 
his entrance upon his professorial duties at Jena, Fichte published the opuscule on the 
Idea of the Science of Knowledge {Uehcr den Begriff der Wisscnschaftslehre Oder dir 
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sogen/miiten Philosophic , Weimar, 1704), and the “ Foundation of the whole Science of 
Knowledge” {Grundlage der gesammten Wisscnschaftslehi'e , als Ilandschnft fur seme 
Zuhorcr , Jena and Leipsio, 1794); the moral lectures on the Destination of the Scholar 
(Ifcbcr die Bestimmung des Gelchrten) were also published in 1794, and to the same 
year belongs the paper, written for Schiller’s a Horen” on u Spirit and Letter m Philo- 
sophy.” The dates and titles of his subsequent works are as follows * 1795 : Grundms 
des Bigenthumhchen in der Wissenchaftslehre 1796 : Grundlage des Naturrechts nach 
Pnneipien der Wissenschaftslehre. 1797 * Einlcitung in die Wissenschaftslehre, and 
Versuch emcr neuen DarstelUmg der W-L in the Philos Journal 1798: System der 
SiUerdehre naeh Pnneipien der W -L ; TJeber den Grand unseres Glaubens an eine 
gottUche Weltregierung , m the Philos Journal 1799 * Appellation an das Publicum 
gegen die AnUage des Atheismus , eine Sehnft , die man zu lesen bittet , ehe man sie con- 
jiticirt , and Per IJerausgeber des philos Journals geriehtliche Verantworiungsschreiben 
gegen die AnJdage des Atheismus. 1800 : Die Bestimmung des Menschen ; Ber geschlos - 
sene Uandchstaat. 1801 . Friedrich Nicolais Leben und sonderbare Mcmungen , and 
SunnenMarer Bericht an das Publicum uber das eigentUche Wesen der neuesten Philoso- 
phic, ein Versuch , den Lescr sum Verstehen zu zicmgen. 1806 Grundziige des gegen - 
wartigen Zcitalters , and Anweisung zum seligen Leben. 1808 . Reden an die deutsche 
Nation 

In the “ Review of Acnesidemus ” (the work of Gottlob Ernst Schnlze u on the fun- 
damental positions of Reinhold’s Elementary Philosophy, together with a defence of 
Skepticism agamst the pretensions of the Critique of the Reason”), which was written 
in 1792 and published in the Jenaer Allg . Litter at urzeit ung, Fichte admits, with 
Rein hold and Schulze, that the whole body of philosophical doctrine must be derived 
from one principle, but questions whether, for this purpose, Remhold’s u Principle of 
Consciousness ” (which runs thus * 44 In consciousness the representation is distinguished 
by the Subject from the Subject and the Object, and referred to both ”) is sufficient 
For this principle of Reinhold’s, he argues, can only serve for the basis of theoretical 
philosophy ; but for the whole system of philosophy there must be a higher conception 
than that of mental repiesentation, and a higher principle than this of Reinhold’s 
Fichte finds the essential contents of the critical doctrine m the proof therein furnished, 
that the notion of a thing possessing existence and various definite qualities, indepen- 
dently of the existence in some being of a representative faculty, is a pure fancy, a 
dream, an irrational notion. Skepticism leaves open the possibility that the limits of 
the human may yet be transcended; but Criticism demonstrates the, absolute 

impossibility of such a progress, and is therefore negatively dogmatic. That Kant did 
not effectuate (what Keinbold first attempted, namely) the derivation of philosophy 
from a single principle, Fichte explains as resulting from his “ plan, which was simply , 
to prepare the way for the science of philosophy ; ” Kant nevertheless, adds Fichte, , 
discovered the basis for such derivation in Apperception. But in regard to the dis- 
tinction between things as they appear to ns and things as they are in themselves, 
Fichte expresses the opinion that it was “ certainly intended to be accepted only provi- 
sionally and conditionally ; ” that in this latter particular he was deceived, soon became 
clear to him from Kant’s (above-mentioned) Declaration of Aug. 7th, 1799, on len ™ n S 
of which he pronounced Kant (in a letter to Remhold) a “three-quarters man, but 
held fast to the conviction that there exist no thmgs-in-themselves independently of 
the t.bmVir'g Subject, no non-Bgo which is not contradistinguished from a correlative 
Fgo, and also that this doctrine alone corresponds with the spirit of the critical phi- 
losophy, and that the “holy spirit in Kant” had thought more m accordance with 
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truth than Kant in his individual personality had done For the rest, Fichte had enun- 
ciated already in the above-named review the doctrine that thing’s are really and m 
themselves such as they must be conceived to he by every intelligent Ego, and that 
therefore logical truth is, for every intelligence which a finite intelligence can conceive, 
at the same time real tiuth. (This doctrine, without the qualification: “for every 
intelligence which a finite intelligence can conceive,” became subsequently the founda- 
tion of Sehelling’s and Hegel’s doctrines ) 

In the 4 4 Groundwork of the Science of Knowledge ” ( Grundlage der Wissenscltafts - 
lehre) Fichte seeks to solve the problem of the derivation of all philosophical knowledge 
from a single principle This principle, Fichte, setting ont fiom Kant’s doctrine of the 
transcendental unity of apperception, finds m the consciousness of the Ego. The con- 
tents of this consciousness he expresses in three principles, whose mutual logical rela- 
tion of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis is repeated in all the divisions of Fichte’s 
System. 

1. The Ego originally posits absolutely its own being. This 4 4 act ” is the real ground 
of the logical principle A = A, from which this act can be discovered, though not 
proved If in the proposition : I am, abstraction be made of the definite substance, the 
I, and the mere form of the inference from position to existence be left, as for the pur- 
poses of logic must he done, we obtain as the principle of logic the proposition A = A. 
If in the proposition A = A we pay regard to the knowing subject, we have discovered 
the Ego as the prius of all acts of judgment 

2. The Ego posits m distinction from itself a non-Ego. (Non- A is not — A) 

3. The Ego opposes to the divisible Ego a divisible non-Ego — an act which is two- 
fold 

* a. Theoretically : the Ego posits itself as limited or determined by the non-Ego ; 

A Practically * the Ego posits the non-Ego as determined by the Ego. 

The corresponding logical principle is the principle of ground or reason . 

The Ego, with which the 44 Science of Knowledge” begins, oi the Ego of intellectual 
intuition, is the mere identity of conscious subject and of object of consciousness, the 
pure Ego-form, as yet without individuality. But the Ego as Idea is the rational 
being, when it has perfectly set forth the universal reason within and without itself. 
Eeason in its practical part ends with this Ego, which it sets before us as the end 
after which our reason should strive, but which it can only approach by a progress 
prolonged in infinitum. This Ego, this ultimate rational being, is no longer indi- 
vidual, individuality being swept away by the universal laws m accordance with which 
this Ego is developed (Second Introduction to the Wmenschafitslehre , 1797, WerJee I., 
p 515 seq , cf. the 44 Sun-Clear Statement,” Sonnenkl Benefit, 1801, Wcrke II., p. 
382 ) 

From these three principles Fichte deduces the whole of theoretical philosophy in 
respect of content and form, and also the norms of ethical praxis. In so doing Fichte 
believed that he was adding to Kant’s Critique the completed system of the pure 
reason 

If from the proposition. I am, we abstract all judgment, in the sense of a 
specific act of judging, and regard m it only the mode of action of the human mind 
in general, we have the category of Reality If in like manner, m the case of the sec- 
ond principle given above, we make abstraction of the action of judging, we have 
the category of Negation, and in the case of the third principle, the category of Lim- 
itation. Similarly, the other categories, as also the forms and material of perception, 
are obtained by abstraction from the activity of the Ego 
14 
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3STot in the Groundwork of the Science of Knowledge , but in Ms Natural Bight does 
Fichte first arrive at the deduction of the plurality of individuals. The Ego cannot con- 
ceive itself as free Subject without fiist having found itself determined to self-deter- 
mination by something external to itself. But it can only be solicited to self-determina- 
tion by a rational being. It must therefore conceive not only the sensible woild, but 
also other rational beings, as external to itself, and hence posit itself as one Ego among 
scveial 

The 11 Systematic EtHcs upon the Principles of the Science of Knowledge ” {System 
dcr Sittmlehre nach den Pnncipien dcr Wmenschaftslehre, , 1798) finds the principle of 
morality in the idea necessarily involved in the notion of intelligence, that the freedom 
of an intelligent being, as such, must be absolutely and without exception the freedom 
of independence. The manifestation and representation of the pure Ego in the indi- 
vidual Ego is the law of morals. Through morality the empirical Ego returns by the 
way of an appioximation in infinitum into the pure Ego. 

In the Critique of All Revelation Fichte assumes that, on the supposition of an 
actual total degeneracy on the part of man, religion is able to awaken, by means of 
niracles and revelations addiesscd to the senses, his moral susceptibilities (whereas 
Kant, in his Religion within the Limits of the Mere Reason , terms all extra-moral ele- 
ments of religion u statutory,” denying that they are aids emanating immediately from 
-God, and allowing them to be only human devices accessory to purely moral religion). 
From the stand-point of the Science of Knowledge Fichte reduces all religion to faith m 
a moral order of the woild So, in particular, in the opuscule of the year 1798 on the 
Ground of our Faith in a Divine Government of the World , and in the Defence against 
the Charge of Atheism, supplementary to the former. The belief in a God is the confi- 
dence, which he finds also practically confirmed, m the absolute power of the good. 

'The living and operative moral order,” says Fichte in the above-cited opuscule, “is 
itself God ; we need no other God and can comprehend no other. There is no 
ground in reason for going outside of that moral order and assuming, as the result of an 
inference from the caused to its cause, the existence of a particular being as the cause 
of that order.” u It is not at all doubtful, it is rather the most certain of all things, 
nay, more, it is the ground of all certainty, and the only absolute, objective truth, that 
there is a moral order of the world ; that every individual has his definite place in this 
order, and that Ms labor is reckoned upon ; that all that befalls him, except in so far as 
it may be caused by Ms own conduct, is a result of this plan ; that no hajr falls from 
his head and (within the sphere of its operation) no sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out it ; that every truly good action succeeds and every bad one results abortively, 
and that for those who only heartily love the good, all things must work together for 
their highest interest. On the other hand, to him who will reflect for an instant, and 
frankly confess to Mmself the result of his reflection, it cannot be less certain that the 
conception of God as a particular substance is impossible and contradictory, and it is 
lawful to say this plainly, and to put down the prating of the schools, in order that the 
true religion, which consists in joyously doing right, may come to honor.” ^ (Forberg, 
in the essay to which Fichte’s was prefixed, declared that it was uncertain whether 
there was a God ; that polytheism, provided only the gods of mythology acted mo- 
rally, was quite as compatible with religion as monotheism, and, m an artistic point of 
view, was fax preferable, and that religion should be confined to two articles of faith : 
the belief in the immortality of virtue, i. e. , that there always has been and will be vir- 
tue on earth, and the belief in a kingdom of God on earth, i. e , the maxim or rule, to 
work at least so long for the advancement of goodness as the impossibility of success is 
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not clearly demonstrated , finally, Forberg had left it to the judgment of each indi- 
vidual, whether it was wiser to unite to an old term, 4 4 religion,’’ a new kindred con- 
ception, and thereby to place the latter in dangei of being again swamped in the former, 
or rather to lay the old term wholly aside, in which case it would be more difficult or 
even impossible to secuie the confidence of many persons Later, also, in a letter 
to Paulus (written at Cobuig in 1821, and given in Paulus u . s Zut , by Iteichlm- 
Meldegg, Stuttgaid, 1853, Yol. II , p 238 seq ; cf Hase, Fichte-Ba cluem. p. 24 seq ), 
Foibeig affmned . 4 4 In no position of my life have I had need of faith, and I expect u 
continue m my decided unbelief until the end. which will be for me a total end,’’ etc. ; 
while Fichte, although at different times he expiessed himself in different ways, enter- 
tamed always more affirmative opinions lespectmg immortality. According to Fichte, no 
Ego that has become leal can ever pensh ; mto those elements, or individual parts, into 
which Being originally severed, it remains severed eternally ; but only that Ego be- 
comes real, in the full sense of the term, m which the life of the Idea is con- 
sciously manifested, and which therefore has developed out of itself something uni- 
versal and eternal. Cf. Lowe, Die Pit. Fds, Stuttg , 1802, pp. 224-280 ) 

The “Destination of Man” (Die Bcstimmnng (Its Menschen, Berlin, 1800) is a fervid, 
exoteric presentation of Fichte’s Idealism in its opposition to Spmozism. 

Soon after the controversy respectmg Fichte’s atheism, Fichte came to make the 
Absolute his point of departure in philosophizing, as is seen especially in the Exposition 
of the Science of Enotclcdge (written in the year 1801, and fust printed in his Works, 
Yol. II , 1845), mto which some of Schlciermacher’s ideas, m his Bedeti tiber die Iteli 
gion , found entrance, and as is also seen m his 44 Way to the Blessed Life ” (An wasting 
sum schgcn Lehen). He defines Cod as the alone truly Existent, who through his abso- 
lute thought places external nature, as an unieal non-Ego, over against himself. To 
the two practical stand-pom ts of life, which it had previously been customary (m agree- 
ment with Kant’s Ethics) to distinguish, viz . the stand-point of pleasure and that of 
the consciousness of duty in the form of the categorical imperative, Fichte now adds 
three more, which he regards as higher, namely, positive or creative morality, religious 
communion with God, and the philosophical knowledge of God. 

In the “Characteristics of the Present Age” (Grundzuge dcs gegeimartlgen Zell- 
altcrs , lectures delivered at Berlin in 1804-1S05, printed at Berlin in 1800) Fichte dis- 
tinguishes in the philosophy of history five periods * 1. That m which human relations 
are regulated without compulsion or painful effort by the mere instinct of the reason ; 
2. That in which this instinct, having become weaker and expressing itself only in a 
few elect persons, is transformed by these few into a compulsory, external authority 
for all ; 3. That in which this authority, and with it the reason, m the only form m 
which it as yea exists, is thrown off ; 4 That in which reason enters mto the race in the 
shape of science ; 5. That m which art is associated with this science, m order with 
surer and firmer hand to mould life accordmg to science, and in which this art freely 
completes the rational disposition of human relations, the end of all earthly living is 
reached, and our race treads the higher spheres of another world. Fichte finds his age 
in the third epoch — In the Lectures on the Science of Politics , delivered m the summer- 
semester of 1813 ( Werke, Yol IY., p 508), Fichte defines history as the advance from 
original inequality, resting on mere faith, toward that equality which results from the 
complete arrangement of human relations by the understanding. 

The energy of Fichte’s moral character was most manif ested in Ms Addresses to the 
German Nation, the object of which was to excite a spiritual regeneration of the nation 
44 Grant that freedom has disappeared for a time from the visible world ; let us give it 
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a refuge in the innermost recesses of our thoughts, until there rises and grows up 
around us the new world, having power to bring these thoughts to outward manifesta- 
tion ” This end is to be reached by an altogether new mode of education, which 
shall lead to personal activity and morality, and of which Fichte finds a beginning 
in the Pestalozzian system It is not by his particular proposals, which were to a 
great extent exaggerated in idea and fanciful, but by the ethical principle underlying 
his discourses, that Fichte contributed essentially to the moral elevation of the German 
nation, and especially inspired the young to engage with cheerful self-saciifice m 
the struggle for national independence. The contrast is sharp between Fichte’s 
earlier cosmopolitanism, which led him in 1804 to see m the State which happens to 
stand at the head of civilization the true fatherland of the educated, and that warm 
love for the German nation manifest m his Addresses — a love that was intensified into 
an extravagant cultus of everything German, m which the distinction between German 
and foreign was almost identified with that between good and bad. 

Fichte’s later doctrine is a further development of his earlier teaching in the same 
direction in which Schelling still faither advanced. The difference between Fichte’s 
earlier and latei philosophy is less in its substance than in its doctrinal form. Schel- 
Img, who probably ovei estimated his own influence on Fichte’s later thinking, may 
have exaggerated the difference, and perhaps interpreted too subjectively Fichte’s ear- 
lier stand-point But on the other hand it is not to be denied that Fichte, having set 
out from Kant’s doctrine of transcendental apperception, which was the pure self-con- 
sciousncss of every individual, found afterwards the principle of his philosophizing 
more and moie m the conception of the Absolute as comprehending in itself all indi- 
viduals, and that his later system is, consequently, by no means inconsiderably differ- 
ent in matter from his earlier. 

The doctrine laid down by Fichte in the /Science of Knowledge was for a time es- 
poused by Reinhold, who afterwards adopted partly the doctrines of Bardili, and partly 
those of Jacobi; also by Friedr Carl Forberg (1770-1848) and Friedr. Imm. Niethammer 
(1706-1848) ; the same doctrine is maintained in the wntmgs and lectures of Johannes 
Baptista Schad and G E. A. Mehmel. 

Inspired by Fichte, Friedrich Schlegel (1772-1829), substituting for the pure Ego 
the man of genius, became the protagonist of a cultus of genius Opposmg, with 
Jacobi, the formalism of the categorical imperative (referring to which he said, that 
with Kant £C jurisprudence had struck inwards”), Schlegel sees in art the true means of 
rising above the vulgar and commonplace, the laborious and faithful performance of 
duty being no more in comparison with art than is the dried plant in comparison with 
the fresh flower. Since genius nses above all the limits of the common consciousness, 
and even above all which it recognizes itself, its conduct is ironical. Akin ta 
Schlegel in his type of thought was Nomlis (Friedrich von Hardenberg, 1772-1801). 
Schlegel carried his irony and his war against morality to the extreme by his criticism 
of modesty and 1 ‘praise of impudence ” m the novel Lucinde (Berlin, 1799), in which, 
owing to the absence of a positive ethical content, the legitimate warfare against the 
formalism of abstraction degenerated into frivolity. (Schleiermacher, in judging of the 
novel, transferred into it his own more ideal conception of the rights of individuality.) 
F. Schlegel found subsequently in Catholicism the satisfaction which his philosophy 
was unable permanently to afford him. Notwithstanding their historical relation to 
Fichte’s doctrine, the Romanticism and Irony of Schlegel, in so far as they substitu- 
ted for law in thought and volition the arbitrary pleasure of the individual, were not the 
consequence, but (as Lasson, in his work on Fichte, p. 240. justly remarks) ‘ ‘ a direct 
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opposition to the Fichtean spirit ” (Cf. J. H. Schlegel, Die neuere Bomantik und Hire 
Btziehung zur Fichte' schen Philosophic, Rastadt, 1802.) 

§ 127. Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling (afterwards von Sehel- 
ling, horn 1775, died 1854) transformed Fichte’s doctrine of the Ego, 
which formed his own starting-point, by combination with Spinozism 
into the System of Identity ; but of the two sides of that system, the 
doctrine of nature and the doctrine of spirit, he gave his attention 
chiefly to the former. Object and subject, real and ideal, nature and 
spirit are identical in the absolute. We perceive this identity by intel- 
lectual intuition. The original undifferentiated unity or indifference 
passes into the polar opposites of positive or ideal and negative or real 
being. The negative or real pole is nature. In nature resides a vital 
principle, which, by virtue of a general continuity of all natural causes, 
unites all inorganic and organic existences in one complete organ- 
ism. Schelling terms this principle the soul of the world. The forces 
of inorganic nature are repeated in higher potencies in the organic 
world. The positive or ideal pole is spirit. The stages in its develop- 
ment are theory, practice, and art, or the reduction of matter to form, 
the introduction of form into matter, and the absolute interpenetration 
and union of form and matter. Art is conscious imitation of the un- 
conscious ideality of nature, imitation of nature in the culminating 
points of its development ; the highest stage of art is the negation of 
form through the perfect fulness of form. 

By incorporating successively into his system various philosophemes, 
from Plato and FTeo-Platonists, from Giordano Bruno, Jacob Boehme, 
and others, Schelling subsequently developed a syncretistic doctrine 
which constantly approximated to mysticism, and was of far less 
influence on the course of the development of philosophy than the ori- 
ginal system of identity. After Hegel’s death Schelling declared that 
the system of identity, “ which Hegel had only reduced to logical 
form, 55 though not, indeed, false, was incomplete, and described it as 
negative philosophy, needing to be completed by the addition of a 
positive philosophy, namely, by the “ Philosophy of Mythology 55 and 
the “ Philosophy of Revelation. 55 This positive philosophy, or the- 
osophy, as advocated by Schelling, was a speculation in regard to the 
potencies and persons of the Godhead, looking to the abolition of the 
opposition between Petrine and Pauline Christianity, or between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, in a Johannean church of the future. 
The result remained far short of Schelling’s great promises. 
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Sehellmg , & Woikb have been published m a complete edition, which contains, m addition to the works 
pioviously published, much that till then had remained unpnblihhed, and was edited by ms son K F. A. 
Schell mg, 1st Div., 10 vols , 2d Div , 1 vols., Stuttgaid and Augsburg, 1856 seq To these may be added 
Aus 8 'c helling ' s Leben , m Bnefen, 2 vols (covcimg the ycai s 1775-1820), Leips , 1860-70 A special woik on 
'riehellmgis G llosenlir ana’s Schellmg, Vorlesvnqen gehalten mi Sommer 1842 an cler Umversitdt zn Komgs- 
uerq, Bantsic, IS 13 , cf the accounts oi Ins System m the histoncal woiks of Michelet, Eidmann, and others, 
also, among earlioi woiks, the woik, especially, oi Jak Fries on Hemhold, Fichte, and Schellmg (Leips , 
1803), and among more lecent woiks, seveial contiovoisial wiitmgs which weie published on the occasion of 
the opening of Schellmg s lectin es m Berlin, namely Si helling und die Offenbarung, Kfltil des neuesten 
Ilcactionsvermchs gegen diefreie Plnlosuphie , Loip.s., 1812, (Glaser), Ihjpei enz der Schellmg' schen und Be- 
get schen Philosoplne , Leips , 1812, Itaihemeke, Kntik der SiheUmtfschen Offeubaruugsph dosopJne , Berlin, 
1813; Salat, Schellmg m Munclien , Heidelb , 1815, L Noack, Smelling und die Philosophic der Uomantik , 
Berlin, 1851), Mignct, Police hitfonque sm la vie et les travaux de If de Schellmg , Pans, 185S, E A Weber 
Exam on, critique de la plains rebgieme de Sch , th <\sc, Stiasb , 1860 ; and papeis by Ilubeit Beckers, m the 
Ti a nsactions of Lhc Bavarian Ac.ul oi Sciences (On the Significance of Schellmg’s Metaphysics, Transactions, 
Vou IX., Munich, 1863, pp. 390-516, On the true and permanent Significance of Schelling’s Philos of Nature, 
ibid., Vol X , 2, 1865, pp. 401-111), Scliclling’s docLnno of Immoitality, etc , ibid , Vol XI , 1, 1866, pp 1- 
112), by Ehrcnieuchter, by Domei, by llambeigcr, m the Jahrb fur cleutsche Thcol . , and m his Christen - 
tJtum und nioderne Cultur (1863), and by lloftiininn, m the Athenamm , Biandis (Memorial Addiess), m the 
Tians ol the Beilin Acad (1855), Bockh, on Schellmg’ s relation to Leibnitz, m the Mon aimer der Berl 
Mad der 0m\ (1855, A7. Sthnjien , Vol II ), am 1 otlicis. Ci also E. v. Haitmann, Schellmg \ positive 
Philosophic uls Ei illicit von Uei }cl und Schopenhauer, Berlin, 1809 

The son of a country clergyman in Wurtembeig, and bom at Leonberg on the 27th 
of January, 1775, Schellmg, whose brilliant parts were early developed, entered in his 
sixteenth year, at Michaelmas, 1790, the theological seminary at Tubingen. His studies 
included, however, not only theology, but also philology and philosophy, to which were 
added, at Lcipsic in 179G and 1797, natural science and mathematics. In 1798 he began 
to lecture at Jena as a colleague of Fichte, and remained there after the departure of 
the latter. In 1809 he was appointed to a professorship of philosophy at Wurzburg, 
which he filled till 180G, in which year he was made a member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Munich (and later its permanent secretary). He lectured at Erlangen in 
the years 1820-1820, and in 1827, when the University at Landshut was abolished and 
that of Munich founded, he became a Professor in the latter. Thence summoned in 
1811 to Berlin, as member of the Academy of Sciences, he lectured several years at the 
University m that city, on mythology and revelation, but soon gave up his academic 
labors. He died August 20th, 1854, at the baths of Kagaz, m Switzerland. 

In his Master’s Dissertation ( u Antiquissimi deprima malonim origine philosophema- 
i Us explicandi tentamen criticum ”), written in 1792, he gave to the biblical narrative of 
the fall of man an allegorical interpretation, on the basis of the ideas of Herder. 
The essay on u Myths, Historical Legends, and Philosophemes of the earliest Times,” 
which appeared in 1793 in Paulus’s Memorabilien (Ho. V., pp. 1-65), was written in the 
same spirit. To the department of New Testament criticism and the earliest history of 
the church belongs the opuscule, entitled De Marcione Paulinarum epistolarum emeu- 
datore , 1795. But Schellmg’s interest was directed constantly more and more to phi- 
losophy. He read Kant’s Critique of the Pure Reason , Beinhold’s Elementary Philosophy , 
Maimon’s New Theory of Thought , G-. E. Schulze’s Aeneddemus , and Fichte’s review 
of this work, as also Fichte’s opuscule on the Idea of the Science of Knowledge , and 
wrote in 1794 the work u On the Possibility of any Form of Philosophy” (published at 
Tubingen, 1795), in which he seeks to show that neither a material principle, like 
Itcinkold’s theorem of consciousness, nor a merely formal one, such as the principle of 
identity, can answer for the principle of philosophy ; this principle must be contained 
in the Ego, in which positing and posited coincide. In the proposition Ego = Ego, 
form and content mutually conditionate each other. 
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In the next-following- work, on [he u Ego as Principle of Philosophy,” etc {Tom 
leh ids Prindp dcr PhilosojjJue odtr ubu * das Unbeduigit im meascMiehtn TFmt/i, Tub , 
1705, reproduced in the Philos. Sckriftcn , Landshut, 1809), Schelling designates the ab- 
solute Ego as the true principle of philosophy The knowing subject is the Ego, con- 
ditioned by an object; the distinction between subject and object presupposes an 
absolute Ego, which does not depend upon an object, but rather excludes any object 
The Ego is the unconditioned m human knowledge ; the whole content of knowledge 
must be determinable through the Ego itself and by contra-position to the Ego The 
Kantian question How are synthetic judgments a priori possible? is, considered in its 
highest abstraction, no other than this . How comes the absolute Ego to go out of itself, 
and to posit absolutely over against itself a non-Ego ? In the finite Ego there is unity 
of consciousness, i e , personality Eut the infinite Ego knows no object whatever, 
and therefore knows no consciousness and no unity of consciousness, no personality. 
The causality of the infinite Ego cannot be conceived as morality, wisdom, etc , but 
only as absolute power. 

In the “Philos. Letters on Dogmatism and Criticism ” (in Hiethammer’s Philos. 
Journal , 1798, and in the Philos Schnften, Lcmdshut, 1809), Schelling appears as an 
opponent of the Kantians, whom he found “ about to build up, out of the trophies of 
Criticism, a new system of Dogmatism, m place of which every candid thinker would 
sooner wish the old structure back agam ” Schelling seeks (particularly in connection 
with his consideration of the moral argument for the existence of God) to make out 
that Criticism, as understood by the majority of Kantians, is only a doctrine interme- 
diate between dogmatism and criticism, and full of contradictions ; and that, rightly 
understood, the Critique of the Pure Reason is designed precisely to deduce from the 
nature of the reason the possibility of two mutually repugnant systems, both of which 
remove the antagonism between subject and object by the reduction of one to the 
other, viz 4 the systems of Idealism and Realism u There dwells in ns all,” says 
Schelling, £ £ a secret, wonderful faculty, by virtue of which we can withdraw from the 
mutations of time into our innermost disrobed selves, and there behold the eternal 
under the form of immutability ; such vision is our innermost and peculiar experience, 
on which alone depends all that we know and believe of a supra-sensible world.” 
Schelling terms this “intellectual intuition ” (That winch he describes, however, is 
rather an abstraction than an intuition ) Spinoza, argues Schelling, dogmatically or 
realistically objectifies this intuition, and hence believes (like the mystic) that in it he 
loses himself m the absolute But the idealist recognizes it as the intuition of himself ; 
in so far as we strive to realize the absolute in us, it is not we that are lost in the in- 
tuition of the objective world, but the world that is lost in this our intuition, in which 
tune and duration disappear for us, and pure, absolute eternity is m us. 

Although Kant denies the possibility of an intellectual intuition, yet Schelling ar- 
gues (in his “ Abhandlungcn zur Erhiutcrung dcs Ideahsmus der Wmenschaftslehref 
written in 1796 and ’97, first published in Fichte and Niethammeris Philos. Journal , 
and reprinted in the Philos. Schrlften) that his own doctrine agrees in spirit with that 
of Kant, since Kant himself affirms the “ I,” in the sentence “ I think,” to be a purely 
intellectual apprehension, which necessarily precedes all empirical thought. The 
question raised by Reinhold, whether Fichte in his assertion, that the principle of men- 
tal apprehension is purely an internal one, differs from Kant, is thus answered by 
Schelling : “ Both philosophers are one in the assertion, that the ground of our judg- 
ments is to be found not in the sensible but in the supersensible. This supersen- 
sible ground Kant is obliged, in Ms theoretical philosophy, to symbolize , and he speaks 
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therefore of things-in-themselms as of things which give the material for our representa- 
tions. With this symbolism Fichte can dispense, because he does not, like Kant, treat 
of theoretical philosophy apart from piactical philosophy. For it is just in this that 
Fichte’s peculiar merit consists, namely, that he extends the principle which Kant 
places at the head of practical philosophy, the principle of the autonomy of the will , so 
as to make it the principle of all philosophy, and thus becomes the founder of a phi- 
losophy which can justly be called higher philosophy, since m its spirit it is neither 
theoretical nor practical alone, but both at once ” Of the literal (but historically cor- 
rect) interpretation of Kant’s things -in-themselves S chelling speaks with the same 
contempt as of the (Aristotelian, and m essentials likewise historically correct) inter- 
pretation of the Platonic ideas as substances. In particular, he lays stress on the con- 
tradictions in which that mteipietation becomes involved Most of these contradictions 
undeniably existed, and had also been pointed out by others ; but others of them were 
only supposed, and resulted from Sckellmg’s own misappiehcnsion. “ The infin ite 
world is nothing else than the creative mmd of man itself in infinite productions and 
reproductions I am not, then, Kant’s scholar ! For them the world and all reality are 
something originally foreign to the human mmd, having no other relation to it than the 
accidental one, that it works upon the mmd Nevertheless they govern such a world, 
which for them is accidental and which might just as well he quite differently consti- 
tuted, by laws which, they know not how or whence, are engraved m their understand- 
ings. These conceptions and laws of the understanding they, as supreme law-givers 
for nature, having full consciousness that the world consists of thmgs-in-themselves, do 
nevertheless transfer to these thmgs-in-themselves, applying them where they choose 
with perfect freedom and according to their own good pleasure ; and this world, this 
eternal apd necessary nature, obeys their speculative sense of propriety ? And it is 
pretended that Kant taught this ? There has never existed a system more ridiculous 
and fanciful than such a one would he.” * 

In the year 1707 appeared at Leipsic the first (and only) part of the u Ideas for a 
Philosophy of Narine” (2d ed., Landshut, 1803), and m the year 1798, at Hamburg, the 
work • fct Of the Woild-Soul,” etc. ( Von dev Weltseele , eine Hypotime der hoheren Physik 
zvr EvkUvrung des allgememen Orgamsmus ; to the second edition, Hamburg, 1806, as 
also to the third, Hamburg, 1809, was annexed an essay on the “Relation between 
the Real and the Ideal in Nature, or Development of the First Principled *of Natural 


* This critique is only semi-pertment, since it is not to the things-in-them selves, but to the representa- 
tions which they call up m us, that the fl prion forms and laws are represented by Kant as applying , but 
«mce these l ©presentations, m so far as they depend on thmgs-in-themselves, must also be m part determined 
by them, there remains, m icality, m the doctrines of Kant and his strict disciples, the absurdity that these 
Ktinc representations must at the same time obey without resistance, as though they were not at all deter- 
mined by the things-i n-themselves, the laws which the Ego, “with perfect freedom and according to its good 
pleasure,” generates out of itself If, foi the rest, Schellmg himself holds m this connection that there exist 
no originals of our representations external to the latter, and that no difference exists between represented and 
real objects, this only proves that he — like Hegel and others after him— had not solved Kant’s problem of the 
theory of cognition, nor even understood it; an essentially different problem, — that of the real i elation 
between nature and mmd, — took m his philosophizing, unconsciously to him, the place of this problem of cog- 
nition, and was discussed by him with originality and profundity m his next-following writings, while Kant’s 
problem lemamed unsolved, although Schellmg and his followers erroneously believed that both had been 
solved at the same time That mmd, teleologically speaking, is the condition of the existence of nature, as, 
on the other hand, nature is the condition of the genesis of mmd, is certainly an idea of piofound and per- 
manent truth. But it is not true that the object of knowledge, m the case of every particular act of know 
mg, depends on that act , on the contraiy, it subsists out of human consciousness, but to this form of real 
subsistence Schellmg did not duect his attention. 
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Philosophy, founded upon the Principles of Gravity and Light”). In the following 
year was published the “First Sketch of a System of Natural Philosophy' 5 ( Erstcr 
Entwurf ernes Systems der Naturphilosophie , Jena and Leipsic, 1799), together with the 
smaller work. “Introduction to this Sketch,” etc [translated by Tom Davidson, m the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, edited by W. T. Hams, Yol. I., St, Louis, 1867, pp. 
193-220. — Tr.]. Then followed the “ System of Transcendental Idealism' 5 (Tubingen, 
1800). In these works Schelkng considers the subjective or ideal and the objective or 
real as two poles which mutually presuppose and demand each other. All knowledge, he 
argues, depends on the agreement of an objective with a subjective element or factor. 
There are accordingly (as Schelhng, especially in the Introduction to his Sketch of a Sys- 
tem of Hat. Philos and m the System of Transcendental Idealism , goes on to show) two 
fundamental sciences. Either the objective is made the first element m order, and it is 
asked how there is added to it a subjective element which agrees with it, or the subjective 
is made first and the problem is : how an objective element is added, agreemg with it ? 
The first problem is that of speculative physics, the other of transcendental philosophy. 
Transcendental philosophy, reduemg the‘real or unconscious activity of reason to the 
ideal or conscious, considers nature as the visible organism of our understanding; 
physical philosophy, on the contrary, shows how also the ideal, m turn, springs from the 
real, and must be explained by it. In order to explain the progress of nature from the 
lowest to the highest formations, Schelhng assumes the existence of a Soul of the 
World as an organizing prmciple, by which the world is reduced to system. * Schelling 
recapitulates, in his System of Transcendental Idealism, the fundamental conceptions of 
his natural philosophy (which, though mixed with erroneous and fantastical notions, 
are yet of permanent worth), as follows “ The necessary tendency of all science of 
nature is to pass from nature to intelligence This and nothing else underlies all 
endeavor to connect natural phenomena ■with theory The perfect theory of nature 
would be that by which all natme should be resolved mto intelligence The dead and 
unconscious products of nature are but abortive attempts of nature to reflect herself ; 
but so-called dead nature, in general, is an immature intelligence, whence the character 
of intelligence shines, though unconsciously, through all her phenomena. Her highest 
end, which is to become wholly objective to herself, is only reached by nature m her 
highest and last reflection, which is nothing else than man, or, more generally, that 
which we dafl reason, through which nature first returns completely into heiself, 
whereby it is made evident that nature is originally identical with that which is known 
in us as intelligence or the Conscious 55 The office of transcendental philosophy, on the 
other hand, is to show the objective as arising from the subjective “If the end of all 
philosophy must be either to make of nature an intelligence, or of intelligence nature, 
transcendental philosophy, which has the latter office, is the other necessary funda- 
mental science of philosophy 55 Schelling divides transcendental philosophy, in con- 
formity with the three Critiques of Kant, into three parts : (1) theoretical philosophy, 
(2) practical philosophy, and (3) that branch of philosophy which relates to the unity of 
the theoretical and the practical, and which explains how ideas may be at once con- 

* Of Schellmg’s predecessors in the assumption of a soul of the world, Plato among the ancient philoso- 
phers, and Sal Mammon among the thinkers incited by Kant, are the mo^t note-worthy. Jifaimon treats of 
tin's subject ( Ueber die Weltseele, enteleckia umver^i) m the Deilm Joui nalfur Aufklarung , ed by A. Itiehm, 
Yol Till., Art t, July, 1790, pp. 47-02. He remarks correctly, that according to Kant we can no more affirm 
the existence of a plurality of souls— or, in general of forces— than that of one soul, since plurality, unity, 
existence, etc , are forms of thought, which without a sensible u Scfiej/ia cannot be employed ; but he regards 
as an allowable hypothesis, and one useful to rutuial science, the theory of a soul of the world as the ground 
or cause of moigamc and organic creations, of animal life, and of understanding and reason m man. 
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eoivcd as governed by tbeir objects, and the latter as being governed by their corre- 
spondent ideas, by showing Lhe identity of unconscious and conscious activity ; m other 
woids, the doctrine of natural adaptation and of art In the theoretical part of his 
transcendental philosophy Schellmg consideis the various stadia of knowledge m their 
id ations to the stadia of nature Matter is extinct nnnd ; the acts and epochs of self- 
consciousness are rcdiscoverable m the forces of matter and m the successive processes 
of their development All the forces of the mnveise are reducible, in the last resort, 
to powers of ideal (mental) representation ; the idealism of Leibnitz, who regarded 
matter as the sleeping condition of monads, is, properly understood, in reality not dif- 
ferent from transcendental idealism. Organization is necessary, because intelligence 
must view itself m its productive transition from cause to effect, or in the succession of 
its ideas, m so far as this succession returns into itself Now it cannot do this without 
making that succession permanent, or representing it as at rest; but succession return- 
ing into itself, and repi esented as at rest, is organization. There must, however, be 
vim ions degrees or stages of organization, because the succession which becomes the 
object of intelligence, is, within its limits, itself without end, so that intelligence is an 
unending offoit at self-oiganization Among the successive degrees of organization’ 
there must nooessanly lie one which intelligence is forced to look upon as identical 
with itself. Only a novei-ccasing reciprocal action between the individual and other 
intelligences completes the whole circle of his consciousness with all its attributes It 
is only through the fact that there are other intelligences beside myself that the world 
is made objective to me ; the idea of objects external to me cannot otherwise arise than 
through intelligences external to me ; and only through commerce with other individuals 
can I come to the consciousness of my freedom The mutual commerce of rational 
beings through the medium of the objective world is the condition of freedom. But 
whether all rational bemgs shall or shall not, conformably to the requirement of rea- 
son, restrict thoii action within those limits which leave room for free action on the 
part of all others, cannot be left to accident ; a second and higher Nature must he 
erected, as it were, above the fust, namely, the law of justice, which shall rule with all 
the inviolability of a natural law in the interests of freedom. All attempts to convert 
the legal order into a moral order are abortive and end in despotism. Originally the 
impulse to reaction against violence led men to a legal order, disposed in view of their 
immediate needs. The guarantee of a good constitution in each particular State must 
bo sought, in the last resort, in the subordination of all States to a common law of jus- 
tice, administered by an Areopagus of nations The gradual realization of law is the 
substance of History History, as a whole, is a progressive and gradual revelation 
of the Absolute. No single passage in history can be pointed out where the trace of 
providence or of God himself is really visible ; it is only through history as a whole 
that the proof of God’s existence can be completed All single intelligences may be 
it'garded as integrant parts of God or of the moral order of the world ; the latter will 
exist as soon as the former establish it. To this end history approaches in virtue of a 
pro-established harmony between the objective, or that which conforms to law, and 
the determining or free. This harmony is only conceivable under the condition of the 
existence of a higher element, superior to both as being the ground of the identity 
between the absolutely subjective and the absolutely objective, the conscious and the 
unconscious, whose original separation was only to the end of the phenomenal manifes- 
tation of free action. If the phenomenal manifestation of freedom is necessarily un- 
ending, then history itself is a never fully completed revelation of that Absolute, which 
separates itself for the pm poses of this manifestation into the conscious and the uncoil- 
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sr Ions, but which, is, in the inaccessible light in which it dwells, the eternal identity of 
both and the eternal ground of their harmony. Scheihng distinguishes three periods 
in this revelation of the Absolute, or m history, which he charactenzes as the periods, 
respectively, of fate, nature, and providence In the hist, which may be termed the 
tragical period, the ruling power, fully blind, coldly and unconsciously destroys what is 
greatest and grandest ; in this period falls the extinction of the noblest humanity which 
ever flourished, and whose return upon earth is the object of only an eternal desiie. 
In the second period, what before appeared as fate now manifests itself as nature, and 
thus gi adually introduces into history at least a mechanical conformity to law , this 
period Scheihng represents as beginning with the expansion of the Roman Republic, 
whereby the nations were united together, and whatever elements of morality, law, 
art, and science had only been preserved in a state of isolation among the different 
nations, were brought into mutual contact. In the third period, that which in the 
foiegomg periods appealed as fate or nature, will develop itself as providence, and it 
will become manifest that even what seemed to be the mere work of fate or nature, 
was the commencement of an imperfectly revealed providence. On the necessary har- 
mony of unconscious and conscious activity depend natural adaptation and art. Nature 
is adapted to ends, although not created in view of an end. The Ego is for itself, in 
one and the same peiception, at once conscious and unconscious, namely, m artistic 
perception. The identity of the conscious and the unconscious m the Ego, and the con- 
sciousness of this identity — two things which exist apart, the former in the phenomenon 
of freedom, the latter in the peiception of nature's pioducts — aie united m the percep- 
tion of products of art All aesthetic production proceeds from an intrinsically infinite 
separation of the two activities (namely, conscious and unconscious activity), which are 
separated m all free production. But since these two activities are required to be 
i ©presented m the product as united, an infinite element must be finitely represented. 
The infinite, finitely represented, is Beauty. Where beauty is, there the infinite con- 
tradiction is removed in the object itself ; where sublimity exists, there the contradic- 
tory terms are not reconciled m the object itself, but the contradiction is intensified to 
such a degree that it involuntarily destroys itself, and disappears in our perception of 
the sublnne object Artistic pioduction is only possible through genius, because its 
condition is an infinite opposition That which art in its perfection brings forth is 
principle and norm for the judgment of natural beauty, which in the organic products 
of nature appears as absolutely accidental Science, m its highest function, has one 
and the same problem to solve with art ; but the mode of solution is different, since m 
science it is mechanical, the presence of genius here remaining always problematical, 
while no artistic problem can be solved except by genius. Art is the highest union of 
freedom and necessity 

The u Journal of Speculative Physics ” {Zeitschnft fur speculative Physifc, 2 vols., ed. 
by Scheihng, Jena and Leipsic, 1800-1801) contains in particular, m *ne first volume, 
m addition to articles by Steffens, a u General Deduction of the Dynamic Process or of 
fche Categories of Physics ” by Scheihng, at the close of which is found the noteworthy 
utterance : “ We can go from nature to ourselves, or from ourselves to nature, but the 
true direction for Mm, to whom knowledge is of more account than all else, is that 
which nature herself adopts; ” the same volume contains also a u Miscellaneous ” part, 
including a short poem on natural philosophy, which deserves to be mentioned, as set- 
ting forth in a clear and forcible manner the fundamental conception of the gradual 
development of the giant-mind, that is as if petrified in nature, into consciousness in man, 
Man, we are told, can look at the world and say : “I am the God whom it cherishes 
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in its bosom, the mind that moves in all things From the first straggling of unseen 
forces to the outpouring of the first living juices of vegetation, when force grows into force 
and matter into matter, and the first buds and blossoms swell — and to the first ray of 
new-born light, which breaks through night like a second creation, and from the thou- 
sand eyes of the world by day, as by nigfit, illuminates the heavens, there is One force, 
One changmg play, and One interweaving of forces, One bent, One impulse towards ever 
higher life.” In the u Exposition of my System,” in the second volume of this Journal , 
Sckellmg founds his co-ordination of natural and transcendental philosophy on the the- 
01 em that nothing is out of the absolute Eeason, but that all things are m it, and adds, 
that the absolute reason must be conceived as the total indifference of the subjective 
and the objective. Eeason is the true perse ; to know thmgs as they are in them- 
selves is to know them as they are m the reason. By a figurative employment of 
mathematical foimulue Sckellmg shows how the stadia of nature are potencies of the 
Subject-Object lie gives no exposition of the stadia of mind The difference which 
Sckellmg apprehends (hypothetically, and with the hope of subsequent agreement) as 
subsisting between his stand-pomt and Fichte’s, is indicated by him in the formulae . 
Ego = All, All = Ego; on the former is founded the subjective idealism of Fichte, on 
the latter his own objective idealism, which he also terms the system of absolute 
identity 

In the year 1802 appeared the Dialogue “ Bruno, or on the Natural and Divine 
Ihmciple of Thmgs” {Bruno oder uber das naturliche und gottliche Princip der Binge , 
Berlin, 1802, 2d ed , ibid , 1842), in which Sckellmg teaches a doctrme founded partly 
on G iordano Bruno’s teachings and partly on the Tmmus of Plato. Here the name of 
God is given not only to the mdiffeience of subject and object, but also occasionally to 
the Ideal The u Further Exposition of the System of Philosophy” {Berner e Barstel - 
lungen am dem System der Philosophies contained in the Neue Zeitschrift fur speculative 
Physik j Tub , 1802 ; only one volume of the Journal was published) are, in spirit and 
teaching, partly Brunoistic and partly eontinuative of the u Exposition of the System ” 
in the second volume of the Zeitschrift fur specul Physik . In the same year (1802) 
Schelling associated himself with Hegel for the publication of the Kritisches Journal 
der Philosophic (Tubingen, 1802-1803. The essay in this Journal “ On the Delation of 
Natural Philosophy to Philosophy in General ” was not written by Hegel, who furnished 
the greater number of articles for the journal, but by Schelling, as may be inferred 
from the fact, pointed out by Erdmann, of the absence in it of the distraction of Logic, 
as the universal part of philosophy, from natural and transcendental philosophy, a dis- 
tinction which it is demonstrable that Hegel at that time already made ; yet the contrary 
has been asserted by Michelet in his Schelling und Hegel , Berlin, 1839, and by Eosenkranz 
in his Schelling, Dantsic, 1843, pp. 190-195; Haym in Regel u s. Zdt, pp 150 and 495, 
pronounces in favor of Schelling’s authorship ; yet cf. , per contras Eosenkranz and Mich- 
elet m Der Oedanke, Vol I. , Berlin, 1861, p. 72 seq. The authorship of the articles 
on “ Euckert and Weiss” and on “ Construction in Philosophy ” is also doubtful ; yet it 
would seem that both must be ascribed to Hegel.) The outlines of his whole system 
arc given by Schelling in popular form in his 4 4 Lectures on the Method of Academical 
Study,” which were delivered in 1802 ( Vorlesungen uber die Methods des akademischen 
Stadiums, Stuttgard and Tubingen, 1808, 3d ed., ibid., 1830). Schelling here defines 
philosophy as the science of absolute identity, the science of all knowledge, having, for 
its immediate and absolute subject and basis absolute knowledge [ das Urwissen] With 
regard to its form, philosophy is a direct, rational, or intellectual intuition, which is 
absolutely identical with its object, i e with absolute knowledge itself. The expo- 
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sition of intellectual intuition is philosophical construction. In the absolute identity, 
or the universal unity of the universal and the particular, are involved particular 
unities, on which the transition to individuals depends, and to which Schellmg, 
after Plato, gives the name of Ideas. These Ideas can only be given m rational 
intuition, and philosophy is therefore the science of Ideas ox of the eternal arche- 
types of things. The constitution of the State, says Schellmg, is an image of the 
constitution of the realm of Ideas. In the latter the Absolute, as the power from 
which all else flows, is the monarch, the Ideas are the freemen, and individual, actual 
things are the slaves and vassals. Thus Realism (in the scholastic sense of this term'), 
which since the close of the Middle Ages had been abandoned by all philosophers of 
note, and which is only in a certain sense contained in the doctrine of Spinoza relative 
to the absolute substance, was, by combination and blending of this latter doctrine with 
Plato’s doctrine of Ideas, renewed by Schellmg. Philosophy, says Schellmg, becomes 
objective in three positive sciences, which lepiesent the thiee intrinsic aspects of the 
subject of philosophy. The first of these sciences is Theology, which, as the science of 
the absolute and divine essence, presents objectively the point of absolute indifference 
between the ideal and the real. The ideal side of philosophy, separately objectified, is 
the science of history, or, m so far as the most eminent work of history is the develop- 
ment of law, the science of law, or Jurisprudence. The real side of philosophy, taken 
hv itself, is outwardly represented by the science of nature, and in so far as this science 
concentrates itself in that of organic life, by Medicine Only by their historical element 
can the positive or real sciences be separated from absolute science or philosophy Smce 
theology, as the true centre m which philosophy becomes objective, is pre-eminently 
contained m speculative ideas, it is the highest sj nthesis of philosophical and historical 
knowledge If the ideal is a higher potency of the real, it follows that the Faculty 
of Law should precede that of Medicine The antithesis of the real and ideal is 
repeated in religious history as the antithesis of Hellenism and Christianity. As in 
the symbols of nature, so m Greek poetry the intellectual world lay closed up as in a 
hud, concealed in the Object, unuttered m the Subject Christianity, on the contrary, 
is the revealed mystery ; in the ideal world, which is opened up in it, the divine lays 
off its mask ; this ideal world is the published mystery of the divine kingdom. The 
division of history into periods, given by Schellmg in his System of Transcendental 
Idealism , is here modified by making the first period — the time of the most beautiful 
bloom of Greek religion and poetry — the period of unconscious identity with nature ; then 
introducing, with the breaking away of man from nature, the reign of fate, as the second 
period, which is followed, finally, by the period of restored unity or conscious reconcilia- 
tion ; this last period, the period of providence, is historically introduced by Christianity 
The ideas of Christianity, which were symbolized in its dogmas, have a speculative signifi- 
cance. In the doctrine of the Trinity, which he terms the fundamental dogma of Chris- 
tianity, Schellmg finds the following meaning, viz. that the eternal Son of God, bom of 
the essence of the Father of all thmgs, is the finite itself, as it exists in the eternal intui- 
tion of God ; and that this Finite appears phenomenally as a suffering God, a God sub- 
ject to the fatalities of time, and who, in the culmination of Ms manifestation in 
Christ, brings to an end the world of fimteness and opens that of infinity or of the su- 
premacy of spirit. The incarnation of God is an incarnation from eternity. Christian- 
ity, as an historical phenomenon, issued, as to its particular origin, from a smgle religious 
association existing among the Jews (the Essenes). Its more universal root is to be 
sought in the nature of the Oriental mind, which in the Hindoo rehgion created the 
intellectual system and the earliest Idealism, and which, after flowing through the 
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entire Orient, found in Christianity its permanent hed ; from it was distinguished in 
earlier times that other current, which m Hellenic leligion and art gave birth to the 
highest beauty, while yet, even on the soil of Hellenism, mystical elements were found 
and a philosophy — the Platonic, pic-emmently — opposed to the popular religion and 
prophetic of Christianity The spread of Chustiamty is explained by the unhappy 
chaiacter of the times, which rendeied men susceptible to the influences of a religion 
that pointed them back to the ideal, teaching self-denial and making of it a pleasure. 
The fust hooks of the history and doctrine of Christianity arc but a particular and an 
imperfect expression of Christianity, and their worth must be measured by the degree 
of perfection m which they express the idea of Christianity. Since this idea is not de- 
pendent on this paiticular manifestation of it, but is absolute and universal, it cannot bo 
made dependent on the exegesis of these documents, weighty as they axe, for the earliest 
history of Christianity. The development of the idea of Christianity is in its whole his- 
tory, and m the new woild created by it Philosophy, in recovering the truly speculative 
stand-point, has also recovered the stand-point of religion, and prepared the way for the 
regeneration of esoteric Christianity, as also for the proclamation of the absolute Gospel. 
1 n his icmai ks on the study of History and Nature, Schelimg’s leading idea is, that the for- 
mer oxpi esses in the ideal what the latter expresses m the real. From the philosophical 
consti notion of history he distinguishes, as other methods, the empirical reception and 
nseei tamment of facts, the pragmatic treatment of history in view of a definite, sub- 
jectively proposed end, and that artistic synthesis of the given and real with the ideal, 
which pi esents history as a mirror of the world-spnit, as an eternal poem of the divine 
raidei standing The subject for histoiy in the narrower sense is the formation of an 
objective organism of freedom, or of the State, Every State is in that measure perfect 
m which each particular part m it, while a means for the whole, is at the same time 
an end in itself. Nature is the real side of the eternal act by which the subjective is 
made objective. The being of everything in the Identity of Subject and Object, or 
in the umvcisal soul, and the striving of everything which has been separated from it, 
and which has so lost its own unity, to become reunited with it— these constitute the 
general ground of vital phenomena. The Ideas are the only mediators through which 
particular things can exist in God The absolute science of natuic, founded in Ideas, 
is the necessary condition of a methodical procedure in empirical natural science. 
Experiment and its necessary correlate, theory, are the exoteric side of natural science, 
necessary to its objective existence. Empirical science is the body of science, m so far 
as it is pure objective presentation of the phenomenal itself, and seeks to express no 
idea otherwise than through phenomena It is the business of natural science to 
recognize in the various products of nature the monuments of a tiue history of natural 
production. In art the real and the ideal completely mterpenetrate each other. Ait, 
like philosophy, reconciles what in the phenomenal is antagonistic But, on the other 
hand, art is m turn to philosophy, with which, in her highest form, she coincides, as 
the real to the ideal. To acquire the philosophy of art is a necessary aim of the 
philosopher, who sees m it, as in a magic symbolical mirror, the essence of his science. 

The system of identity expounded in the writings thus far mentioned was the rela- 
tively original work of Schelling. But from this time on, his own copious productivity 
constantly gave place more and more to a syncretism and mysticism, which grew, as he 
proceeded, ever more gloomy, and yet at the same time more pretentious. From the 
beginning, Schcllmg’s philosophizing in his separate works was not a system-making 
founded on a familiarity with all previous philosophical productions, but rather a direct 
adoption and adaptation of the philosophical doctrines of individual thinkers ; the 
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more, therefore, he extended Ms study, the more did his thinking lack in point oi 
principle and system. Occasionally a mystical chord is struck m his Ltcturcs on Aca- 
demical Study. A mysticism, founded on Neo-Platonism, — and afterwards also on the 
doctrines of Jacob Boehme, — begins to gam ground in the work provoked by Eschen- 
mayer’s “ Philosoplne in ihrtm Ucbirgaage cue Nichtphilosophie'' (Erlangen. 1800, m 
which Eschenmayer, like Jacobi, demands an advance from philosophical thank- 
ing to religious faith), viz : u Philosophic und ddigion ” (Tubingen, lb04), in which 
Schelling affirms that finiteness and corporeality aie the products of a falling away 
from the absolute, but declares that this fall, the remedying of which is the final 
aim of history, was the means of the perfect revelation of God. Yet only begin- 
nings of the later stand-point are visible m this work ; the opuscule (above-mentioned, 
and affixed to the second edition of the woik on the World-Soul) on the dilation of the 
Meal to the Ideal m Nature , as also the Exposition of the true Eolation of the Phi- 
losophy of Nature to the impioved Doctrine of Fichte ” {Dudegnufj don icohrcu Ycrhalt- 
nisses dcr Naturphilosophie cur verbesserten Ftchteschen Lthre, due Eda utt run gsschnft 
der ersieren, Tubmgen, 1800), and the essays in natural philosophy, in (A. F. Marcus 
and Schellmg’s) “ Jahrb acker der i ledicin als Wissi nschoft” (Tubmgen, 1800-1803), 
contain, notwithstanding the presence of certain thcosophical elements, in the main 
the old order of ideas An excellent development and extension of the ideas concern- 
ing beauty and art, expressed in earlier works, is contained m the Fusimle delivered 
m 1807 and included in the Phibs SchrifU u (Landshut, 1800;, on the dilation of the 
Mladic Arts to Nature , m which the ultimate end of art is de^mibed as the annihilation 
of form through the perfection of form ; as nature m hci elementaiy wotus fiist tends 
towards seventy and reserve, and only m her perfection appears as highest benignity, 
so the artist who emulates nature as the eternally creative and original force, and 
represents her products in accordance with their eternal idea as conceived by the infinite 
mind, and at the moment of their most perfect existence, must fiist be faithful and 
true in that which is limited in order to produce peifecuon and beauty in the whole, 
and through ever higher combination and final blendmg of manifold forms to attain to 
the greatest beauty m forms of the highest simplicity and of mfinile meaning 

Theosophy predominated (partly m consequence of the increasing influence on 
Schelling of Franz Baader, the follower of Jacob Bohme and St. Martin) m the u Phi- 
losophical Inquiries concerning the Nature of Human Freedom,’’ etc (Ph ilosoph ische 
Enters uehungai uber das Wtseu der nuLSchhchai FraluH und die daunt zusammiahan- 
geiulen Eegenstande , first published m the Philos. Sehriften , Landshut, 1809). In this 
work Schelling adheres to the principle that clear rational comprehension of the highest 
conceptions must be possible, since it is only through such comprehension that they 
can become really our own, can be taken up into ourselves and eternally grounded m 
us ; he also holds, with Lessing, that the transformation of revealed truths mto truths 
of reason is absolutely necessaiy, if they are to be of any service to the human race 
But the way by which Schelling seeks to leach this end leads him to mysticism. Fol- 
lowing the lead of Jacob Boehme, Schelling distinguishes in God three momenta : 1. 
Indifference, the primordial basis or the u abyss” of the divine nature; 2. Differentia- 
tion into ground [or cause] and existence ; 3 Identity or conciliation of the differen- 
tiated. The first momentum, in which no personality is yet present, is only the begin- 
ning of the divine nature ; it is that in God which is not God himself ; it is the incom- 
prehensible basis of reality. In it the imperfection and evil which peitain to finite 
thing's have their ground (a refinement on the doctrine of Boehme, who makes the 
devil, so to speak, a part of God). All natural beings have a bare existence m tin* 
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made one with the understanding, and are therefore in relation to God merely peri- 
pheric beings. Man only is m God, and by virtue of this immanence m God he, and he 
alone, is capable of freedom. The freedom of man was exercised m an “intelligible 
act,” done before time, and through which he made himself what he now is ; man, as 
an empirical being, is subject m his action to necessity, but this necessity rests on his 
non-temporal self-determination * Unity of the particular will with the universal will 
is goodness ; separation of the particular will from the universal will is evil. Man is 
a central being and must therefore remain m the centre. In him all things are created 
just as it is only through man that God adopts nature and unites it with himself, 
Nature is the first or Old Testament, since m it things are still away from their 
centre, and are therefore under the law. Man is the beginning of the new covenant 
the redeemer of nature, through whose mediation— since he himself is united with 
God— God, after the final separation, receives nature and makes it a part of himself. 

In the controveisial work against Jacobi . “ Dcnkmdt, der Schrift Jacobi's van dm 
gottUchm Bingen nnd dev Him in dmelben gemachten Beschuldigung eines absichtlich 
Umschcndcn, Luge redenden Athmmus ” (Tubingen, 1812), Schellmg repels the charge 
that his philosophy is naturalism, Spinozism, and atheism. He says that God is for 
him both Alpha and Omega, first and last, the former as Beus implicitus , impersonal 
indifference ; the latter as Beus explicitus , God as personality, as subject of existence. 
A theism not recognizing the “ground” or nature mGod, argues Schelling, is impotent 
and vam Against the identity of pure theism with the essential in Christianity, as 
assorted by Jacobi, Schelling argues bitterly, maintaining that the irrational and mys- 
tical is the truly speculative. 

The work on the 4 4 Divinities of Samothrace ” ( TJeber die Gott7ieiten von Samot7irake< 
Stuttgart and ^iibmgen, 1815), which was to form a supplement to the Ages of the 
World (which were not, however, published with it), is an allegorical interpretation 
of those divinities as representing the different momenta in God, as described in Schel- 
ling’s work on Freedom 

After a long silence Schelling published in 1834 a Preface to Hubert Becker’s trans- 
lation of a work by Victor Cousm (on French and German Philosophy, contained in the 
Frogmens Philosophiques, Par., 1833). Schellmg here describes the Hegelian philoso- 
phy as being merely negative, as substituting for the living and real the logical concept, 
divested of all empiiical elements, and, by a most singular fiction or hypostatization, 
ascribing to the concept the power of self-motion, which belongs only to that for which 
the concept is substituted. The same criticism, substantially, is made by Schellmg m 
his Munich lectures on the “History of Modem Philosophy” (Zur Geschic7ile der 
7 ieucren P7iilosop7de , published posthumously m vol. 10 of the first division of his Com- 
plete Works). He censures the presentation of the most abstract conceptions (bemg, 
nothing, becoming, existence, etc.) before natural and mental philosophy, on the ground 
that the abstract presupposes that from which it is abstracted, and that conceptions 
exist only in consciousness, hence only in the mind, and cannot precede nature and 
mind as their condition, nor potentiate themselves, and finally, by externalizing them- 
selves, become Nature. In his Opening Lecture at Berlin (Stuttgard and Tubingen, 
1841), Schelling declared that he did not reject the discovery of his youth, the Sys 
tern of Identity, which Hegel had only reduced to abstract logical form, but that he 

* This doctrine k m harmony with the general connection of the Kantian System, from which Schellmg 
borrows it, it ptesupposes the distinction ol thmgs-in-themselves from phenomena; Schellmg’s adoption of 
it is therefore m conti adiction with, his previous denial of this its necessary postulate. 
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would Lave it, as being negative philosophy, supplemented by positive philosophy 
This positive philosophy, which by the aid of experience was to advance beyond merely 
rational science, was particulaily the philosophy of Mythology and Revelation, i e., of 
imperfect and perfect religion The lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, delivered 
at the University of Berlin, were published after Schelling’s death m the second division 
of Ms Complete Worls The substance of them had been previously given to the public, 
however, from notes taken in the class-room, by Frauenstadt (Schdhng's Yorlesungen 
in Berlin , Beihn, 1842), and Paulus {Die endllch of talar geicardene positive Plnbsophie 
der Offeubarung , dev allganeinen Prufu/ig dargelegt von REG Paulus , Darmstadt, 
1843;. These Lectures contam, substantially, only a farther development of the specu- 
lations begun m the work on Freedom. Positive philosophy, says the author, does not 
seek to prove the existence of God from the idea of God, but rather, setting out with 
the facts of existence, to prove the divinity of the existent. Schelling distinguishes in 
God {a) blindly necessary or unpremeditatmg bemg; (b) the three potencies of the 
dime essence : unconscious will, the cauia mat an ahs of creation ; conscious, consider- 
ing will, the causa efficiens j and the union of both, or the causa final is , secundum quam 
omnia fiunt ; and (cj the three persons who proceed fiom the three potencies by over- 
coming the element of unpiemeditating bemg through the theogonic process; these 
persons are the Father, as the absolute possibility of overcoming ; the Son, as the 
overcoming power ; and the Spirit, as completion of the overcoming In nature work 
only potencies ; in man, personalities Man having, m the use of his freedom, destroyed 
the unity of the potencies, the second, mediating potency was deprived of its reality, 
i e , robbed of its control over the bhndly-existmg pimeiple, and degraded to a potency 
operating m purely natural ways This potency recoveis m the consciousness of man 
its lost authority, and becomes a divine person through the theogonic process, the 
factors of which are mythology and revelation. The second potency was present m the 
mythologic consciousness m divine form (eV gopepy &eoG), but divested itself of this form 
and became man, in order through obedience to become one with the Father and a 
divme peison. Schelling (canymg out the idea of Fichte, that Protestantism bears the 
Pauline character, but that the Gospel of John, with its conception of the Logos, is the 
purest expression of Christianity) divides the Christian eia mto the periods of Petrrne 
Christianity, or Catholicism ; of Pauline Christianity, or Protestantism ; and, thirdly, 
of the u Johannean” Chuich of the Future.* 

§ 128. Of Schelling's numerous disciples and kindred spirits, the 
following are those whose names are most important for the history of 
philosophy (in giving which we shall begin with those men who most 
closel}^ followed Schelling, especially in the first form of his doctrine, 
and then go on to those whose relation to him was more independent, 
and some of whom exerted, in turn, an influence upon him) : Georg 
Michael Klein, the faithful expositor of the System of Identity ; Johann 

* This “Church of the Future” can certainly not be founded on the revived Gnosticism of Schelling, 
which, like its ancient prototype, substituted phantoms m the place of tue conceptions proper to religious 
philosophy; besides, the assumption is unhistoncul, Oiat C mholicism and Protestantism aie to each other 
as Petmnism and Paulimsm The “Gospel of John,” by transforming and ante-dating Pauline ideas, pre- 
pared the way for that reconciliation which was practically illustrated m the Early Citholic Chuich The 
pioblems of the future cannot be solved by an actual return to the pa«t, nor can they be correctly indicated 
by a play of analogies dad with the semblance of such a return. 

15 
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Jakob Wagner, who continued to maintain the pantheism of the Sys 
tem of Identity in opposition to the Heo-Platonism and mysticism of 
Schelling’s later writings, and who substituted in place of Schelling’s 
trichotomy the quadripartite division; Georg Anton Friedrich Ast, 
author of meritorious contributions to the history of philosophy, espe- 
cially of the Platonic philosophy ; Thaddeeus Anselm Eixner, known 
by his Manual of the History of Philosophy ; Lorenz Oken, the na- 
turalist ; JSTees von Esenbeck, who wrote upon the physiology of plants ; 
Bernhard Heinrich Blasche, the educational writer and religious phi- 
losopher ; Ignaz Paul Vital Troxler, who deserves mention for his 
services to the science of cognition, and who in many points differed 
from Schelling ; Adam Karl August Esehenmayer, who taught that 
philosophy should end in the negation of philosophy, or in religious 
faith ; Joseph Gbrres, the extreme Catholic and enthusiast ; Gotthilf 
Heinrich von Schubert, the mystical, physical psychologist and eos- 
mologist ; Karl Friedrich Burdach, the physiologist and psychologist, 
who combined with Schelling’s natural philosophy a temperate empiri- 
cism ; Karl Gustav Carus, the gifted psychologist and craniologist ; 
Hans Christian Oersted, the physicist; Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand Sol- 
ger, writer on aesthetics ; Heinrich Steffens, a man of many-sided cul- 
ture, who finally became an adherent of the strict eonfessionalism of 
the Old Lutherans ; Johann Erich von Berger, a friend of Steffens, 
and writer on astronomy and the philosophy of law ; Franz von Baa- 
der, the theosophist ; and Christian Friedrich Krause, the many-sided 
thinker. The two last-named, as also the theologian Schleiermacher — 
who received his philosophical impulses especially from the study of 
Plato, Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, and Schelling — and Hegel, the philoso- 
pher, became the founders of new philosophical schools. Friedrich 
Julius Stahl, the anti-rationalistic theologizing philosopher of law, 
agreed in his doctrine, more especially with certain of Schelling’s later 
principles (although protesting against the designation of his philosophy 
in general as “ New-Schellingism ”). 

For the purposes of this work it may suffice to name the principal philosophical 
works of the men named above (with the exception of Hegel and Schleiermachex, 
whose philosophies are treated of in the sections next following). Those who desire 
more particular information are referred to the works themselves and to special histor- 
ical treatises, in particular to Erdmann’s General Beview (in the second part of his 
4 i MntwicJcelwig dev deutscheu Speculation seit ” Oesch d n. Ph , Vol. III., 2d Ahth . ). 

G. M. Klein’s (1776-1820) principal work, based entirely on Schellmg’s writings and 
lectures, is entitled : Peitrage zum Stadium dev PTidosophie cils Wissenschaft des All, 
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nebst drier wUsfdndigcu vnd fasslidien Barstdlung Hirer Uaupiwomcnte , Wurzburg, 
1805 Klein also treated specially- of logic, ethics, and leligion, according to the prin- 
ciples of the System of Identity, in the works. Ycrstandcslthre (Bamoerg, 1810;, 
revised edition, entitled Anschamings- und BtnMJire (Bamberg and Wmzbunr, 1818), 
Ycrsuch , die Eihik als Wisscnschaft zu begrvndui (Xludolstadt, 1811 b Barstdlung dtr 
ph do soph ischen Religions- und Stttcnlchre {Bamberg and Wuizburg, ISIS) 

A similar direction m philosophy, though one more allied to that of Fichte, was 
followed by Johann Josna Stutzmann (1777-1816) in his Phiio8<phie des Enrcersiuns 
(Erlangen, 1806), PhdosopMe der Gcscludde clr Menschhat (Xureribeig, 1S08), and 
other works. 

Job. Jak Wagner (1775-1821) wrote Philosophic, der Emelina gsLuast (Leipsic, 1802), 
Yon der JYatur der Binge. (Leipsic, 1806), System dtr llealphdosophle (Leipsic, 1804), 
Gruhdriss dtr Stacitsicissenschaft und Pohtih (Leipsic, 1805), TJuodlcee (Bambeig, 1809), 
Math. Philosophic (Eil , 1811), Organon dtr nunschl Ei kiaut>uss {Erl., 1830 and Ulm, 
1851), Wachgelasscnc Schrifttn , ed by Ph. L Adam (Llm, 1856 seq ) On Wagner, see 
Leonard Babus, J. J Wagner's Lcbtn , Lehre und Bahatimg , ein Btitrag sur Gesch. 
dts deuUehm Geistcs (Nuremberg, 1S62) 

F Ast (1778-1841) wrote llandbuch der Aathdik (Leipsic, 1805), GnnicTUnicn der 
Philosophic (Landshut, 1807; 2d ed , 1809), Grundriss timr Gcsduchte der Philosophic 
(Landshut, 1807, 2d ed , 1825), Platon's Lcbtn v nd SrhrtjLn (Lerpsic, 1816) 

Th. Ans Burner (1760-18-68) . Aphnismui ans d*r Pldi»t>ophie (Landshut, 1809, 
revised edit , Sulzbach, 1818), llandbuch dtr Gtschahtt dtr Phdo,sn Jne (Sulzbach, 
1822-28 ; 2d ed , lb , 1829, Supplementary Volume, by Victor Philipp Gumpuoch, ib., 
1850) 

Lor Oken (1779-1851) wrote Die Ztugunq (Bamberg and Wurzburg, 1805; in 
this work the formation of seminal matter is described as taking place by the decom- 
position of the organism into infusoria, and propagation is described as the flight of the 
occupant from his falling house), Ether das E nicer sum (Jena, ISOS'), Lchrbuch der 
Kulurphilosoplnc (Jena, 1809 ; 3d ed . Zorich, 184‘6 , the animal kingdom, says Oken 
in this work, is man resolved into his constituent elements , what in the lower stages 
of animal life are independent antagonisms reappear m the higher as attributes), Isis, 
encydopadische Zi itschnft (Jena, 1S17 seq ). 

Nees von Esenbeck (1776-1858) : Bas System dtr spcculaiicen Philosophies Vol. I. : 
JYaturphilosophie (Glogau and Leipsic, 1842). 

B H Blasche (1770-1882) * Bas Bose im Einldang mit der Wltordnung (Leipsic. 
1827), Hnndbuch der Em eh u ngs icisscnschaft (Giessen, 1828), Philosophic der Offenba - 
rung (Leipsic, 1829), Phdosophische UnsttrUichheitslthre , odtr : wie offenbart steh das 
eicige Lebcn ? (Erfurt and Gotha, 1881) 

Troxler (1780-1806) : JYaturlehre de& mcwchlichen Erhenncns (Aarau, 1828), Logik , 
die Wissenschaft des Benkens und KntiL oiler Erkenutnm ( Stuttgard and Tubingen, 
1829-30), Yorlesungen uber Philosophic, als Encydopadie und Methoclologie der philoso- 
phischen WmcmcJiaften (Bern, 1835). Cf Weiber, Lehre wn der menschlichen Er~ 
kenntniss (Carlsrahe, 1841) 

Eschenmayer (1770-1852) • Die Philosophic in ihrem Eehcrgange zur Hichtphihsophie 
(Erlangen, 1803), Psychohgie (Tubingen, 1817 ; 2d ed , ib , 1822), System der Moral- 
philosophie (Stuttgard and Tubingen, 1818), Normalrecht (ib., 1819-20), ReligionspM - 
hsophie (1 Theil : Ratwnalismvs, Tubingen, ISIS; 2. Thai: Mysticism us, ib , 1822; 3 
Tlidl * Supematuralismus , ib., 1824), Mysterkn des inmrn Lebens , e rid uteri a us dtr 
GeschichU der SeheHn turn Prevorst (Tubingen, 1880), Grundriss der EaturpldlosopMe . , 
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(Zb., 1832), Die HegeVscfie Religiomph ilosophic (Tubingen, 1834), Grundzuge eincr christ- 
lichen Phdosopfiie (Basel, 1841) 

G II Schubert (1780-1860) • Ahndungen einer allgemcinen Geschichte des Lcbems 
(Lcips , 18G6-1S31), Ansichten von tier Nachtscite dcr Naturwi&senschaft (Dresden, 1808 ; 
4th ed , 1840), Dig Symbolik des Traumas (Bambcig, 1814), Die ZFrwelt wul die Fixsterne 
(Dresden, 1823 , 2d ed , 1839), Geschichte der Scale (Tubingen, 1830 ; 4th cd , 1847) 
Die Krankheiten und Storungen dcr menschlichen Scele (Stuttg , 1845) 

K F. Buidach (1770-1847) • Der Mensch nach den verschiedenen Beaten seiner Natur 
(Stuttgard, 1830 ; 2d cd , entitled . Anthropologic fur das gebildcte Publicum , ed by 
Ernst Burdach, ib , 1S47), Blake m's Lebcn , comparative Psychologic (Leipsic, 1843-48). 

David Theod Aug Suabcdisscn (1773-1835, influenced as much by Kant, Bemhold, 
and Jacobi, as by Schellmg) Die Betrachtung des Menschcn (Cassel and Leipsic, 
1815-18), Zur Fmleitung in die Philosophic (Maibuig, 1827), Grundzuge der Lehre mm 
Menschcn (ib , 1829), Grundzuge der philos . Rehgionslehre (ib , 1831), Grundzuge der 
Mctaphysik {ib , 1830) 

Kail Gust Cams (bom Jan 3, 1789) • Grundzuge der vergleichendcn Anatomic und 
Physiologic (Dresden, 1825), Vorlesungcn uber Psychologic (Leipsic, 1831), System der 
Physiologic (Leipsic, 1838-40 , 2d ed., 1847-49), Grundzuge der Kramoskopie (Stutt- 
gard, 1841), Psyche , cur Entwieklungsgcschkhbc der Seele (Pfoizheim, 1840 ; 3d ed , 
Stuttgaid, 1800), Physis , zur Geschichte des leiblichen Lebens (Stuttgard, 1851), Symbo - 
life der menschhchen Gestalt (Leipsic, 1853 ; 2d ed , 1857), Organon der Erkeuntuiss der 
JSFatur und des Geistcs (Leipsic, 1855), V&rgleichende Psychologie oder Geschichte der 
Scele in der JMhenfolge der Tfuerwelt (V lenna, 1800) CL Cams’ Lebenserinmrun gen 
und Denkwurdigkeiten (Leips., 1865) 

Hans Christian Oersted (1777-1851) • Der Geistin der JSFatur (Copenhagen, 1850-51 ; 
German translation, Leipsic, 1850, etc [ The Soul in Nature , English translation m 
Bohn’s u Scientific Library ” — Tr ]), Neue Beitmge zudem G. i cl N. (Germ Lps. ’51), 
Gisammclte Schriften (Germ trans G vols., by Kannegiesser, Leipsic, 1851-53). 

K W Ferd. Solgcr (1780-1819; : Erwin, mer Gespmche uber das Sehone und die 
Knnst (Berlin, 1815), Philosophische Gespmche (Beilin, 1817), Nachgelasscne Schriften 
und Brief wechscl, ed by Ludwig Tieck and Friedrich von Baumer (Leipsic, 1820), Vor- 
lesungen uber Aesthetik , ed by K. W L Ileyse (Berlin, 1829). 

H. Steffens (1773-1845) Recension wn Schellinfs naturphilosophischen Schriften 
(written in 1800, publ m Schellmg’s Journal of Speculative Physics, Yol. 1, No. 1, pp. 
1-48, and No 2, pp 88-121), Ueber den Oxydations - und DesoxydaMonsprocess der Erde 
(ib,, No. 1, pp 143-168), Beitmge zur innern Natur geschichte der Erde (Freiberg, 1801), 
Grundzuge der philoso'phischen Natur wissemcha ft (Berlin, 1800), Ueber die Idee der 
Lfnioersitaten (Berlin, 1809), Garicaturen des Ileiligsten (Leipsic, 1819 -21), Anthropolo- 
gic (Breslau, 1822), Von der falschen Theologie und dem wahren Glciuben (Breslau, 
1823), Wie ich wieder Lutheraner ward und was mir das Luthevthum ist (ib , 1831 ; 
against the union of the Calvinistic and Lutheran churches), Polemische Blatter zur 
Befm'derung der speculativen Physik (Breslau, 1829, 1835), Novellen (Breslau, 1837-38), 
Ohristl. Religionsphilosophie (Breslau, 1839), Was ich erlcbte (Breslau, 3 840-45 ; 2d ed , 
1814-46. [Of this work, Steffens’s Autobiography, parts have been translated and pub- 
lished by W. L. Gage, under the title : The Story of my Career Boston . Gould and 
Lincoln, 1803. — Tr.]), Nachgelassene Schriften , with a Preface by Schelhng (Berlin, 
1846). Steffens exerted a great influence especially on Bianiss 

J E v. Berger (1772-1833) Philosophische Barstellung der Harmonie des WeltaUs 
(Altona, 1808),° Allgemeine Grundzuge der Wmenschaft (4 vols. ; 1, Analysis of the 
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cognitive faculty ; 2, On the plnios. comprehension of nature ; 3, Anthropology ; 4, 
Practical philosophy, Altona, 1817-27). C'f. H. Batjen, Joh . Erich von Bergers Leoen 
(Altona, 1833). 

Franz Baader (subsequently raised to the rank of the nobility ; bom March 27, 1785, 
at Munich, where he died May 23, 1841 , his biography, written by Franz Hoffmann, is 
included in the 15th vol of the complete edition of his Works, and also published sepa- 
rately, Leips , 1857), who combined with the study of medicine and mining that of 
philosophy and mathematics, and was especially familiar with Kant’s works, as also, at 
a later period, with Fichte's and Schellmg's, and with those of Jacob Boehme and 
Louis Claude de St Maitm (of his relation to Boehme, Bamberger treats m the 13th 
vol of Baadei’s Complete Worts, and of his i elation to St Martin, Fi. v Osten-Sacken 
neats in vol 12 of the same), exeited on the development of Schelling’s natural phi- 
losophy a not inconsiderable, and on that of Schellmg’s theosophy an essentially deter- 
mining influence, while he, on the other hand, was himself furthered in the develop- 
ment of his own speculation by the study of Schellmg's doctrine Baader’s speculation, 
like SehelimgV, is characterized by the absence of rigid demonstiation, and by the 
pievalenee m it of the fanciful, pupils of Baader, such as Hoffmann, have sought to 
remove these defects, m so far as they arise from Baader’s aphoristic style, but have not 
been able fheieby to show that his conceptions themselves are scientifically necessary. 
Our knowledge is, according to Band* i, a joint knowledge t comcieufw ) with the divine 
knowkdge, and hence neither comprehensible apait flora the latter nor yet to he iden- 
tified with it From the imminent, csotenc, or logical vital pioeess in God, through 
which God issues from his uni eve ale d stale, must be distinguished the emanent or 
exoteric or real process, m which God, by ovcicommg the eternal nature or the princi- 
ple of selfhood, becomes tnpersonal, and, still furthei, from both processes must be 
distinguished the act of creation, m which God comes together in final union, not with 
himself, but with his image In consequence of the fall of man, man was placed by 
God m time and space, in order that by accepting salvation m Christ, he might recover 
immortality and salvation , or, in case of his non-acceptance of salvation, be subjected 
to punishment for his purification, either in this life or in Hades, or m the pit of hell 
Souls in Hades may still be redeemed, but not souls in hell Time and matter will 
cease , after the cessation of the c region of time,” it remains still possible for the 
creature to pass from the eternal region of hell into the eternal region of heaven— but 
the reverse is not true Baader was unfriendly to the papacy, but adhered to Catholi- 
cism, and censured the foundeis of Protestantism for having been not reformers, but 
revolutionists Baadei’s “Contributions to Elementary Physiology” {Beitrage zur 
Elaauitarpngsiolofpc , Hamb , 1707) were drawn upon by Schelhng in his works on 
natural philosophy Schellmg’s work on the ‘ ‘ M oihl-Soul” led to the composition by 
Baader of his work on the Pythagorean Squaic m Xatuie or the four World-Regions ” 

( Tubingen, 1798), from winch, in turn, Schelhng borrowed much in 3ns First SUichof 
a System of A7 dural Philosophy (1799) and m his Journal of Spiculatioe Physics, Soon 
after this, Baader, chiefly in oral intercourse with Schelhng, directed the attention of 
the latter to the theosophist Jacob Boehme A collection of articles by Baader are the 
“ Contributions to Dynamical Philosophy” {BStrage zur dynamischeu Pkilosoplde , Ber- 
lin, 1809) In the “ Fermaita Coguitionis ” (1822-23) Baader combats the pMiosophies 
pievalent in his time, and recommends the study of Jacob Boehme. The Lectures de- 
liveied at the University m Munich on Speculative Dogmatics appeared in print, in five 
parts, in 1827-38 The works of Baadei puldkhed m his lifetime and his posthumous 
remains have been collected together by Baader’s most distinguished disciple, Franz 
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Hoffmann (author of Speculative Entwickclung dcr ewigen Selbsterzeugung Gottes , am 
Bander's Schnften zusammengetragen , Ambcrg, 1835 ; Vorhalle zur speculative n Phi- 
bsophie Baader's , Aschaffenburg, 1836 , Gmndzuge der Societatsphilosophie von Franz 
Baader , Wurzburg, 1837 ; Franz von Baader als Begnonder der Philosophic dcr Zukunft , 
Leipsic, 1856, and other woiks), with the aid of J. Hambergcr, von Schaden, Schlutei, 
Lutterbeck, and von Ostensackcn, m a complete edition, with Introductions and 
Annotations : u Franz von Bander's sammtUchc Werke ,” 10 vols., Leipsic, 1851-60 ; the 
Introduction, entitled an “ Apology foi Baader’s Natural Philosophy m reply to direct 
and indirect Attacks of Modern Philosophy and Natural Science,” has also been pub- 
lished separately, Leips , 1852 Hoffmann has also published Die Weltalter , Lichtstmh- 
len aus Bunders Werken , Eilangen, 1868. Of. J. A B Lutterbeck, Ueber den philoso- 
phischen Standpunkt Bander's , Mayence, 1854 (cf also Lutterbeck’s Die mutest. Lehrbe- 
gntfe, Mayencc, 1852) ; Hambejger, Die Gardinalpunkte der B'schen Philosophic , , Stutt- 
gard, 1855; Ohm tent hum und moderns Cultur , Eilangen, 1803 ; Physica Sacra, Oder 
Beg rip der MmmUschen Leiblichkeit , Stuttgard, 1809 ; Theod Culman, Die Principien 
der Philosophic Franz von B's mid E. A von ScJiaden's , in the Zeitschriftf Ph , Vol. 
37, 1860, pp. 192-226, and Vol. 38, 1861, pp. 73-102; Franz Hoffmann, Beleuchtung 
d,es An grip's an f B in Thdo's Schnft : u Die theologisirende Pechts - und Staatslehre 
Leipsic, 1861 ; Ueber die B 'sche und Ilcrbart'schc Philosophic , in the Athenaeum (phdos. 
journal edited by Fiokschammer), Yol 2, No. 1, 1863 ; Ueber die B' sche und Schopen- 
hauer' sche Philosophic , ibid , No 3, 1863 ; Franz Hoffmann, Philos Schriften , Er langen, 
1808; K Ph Fischer, Zur hunderijahrigen Geburtstagsfeier B's : Versuch einer Cha- 
rakteristik seiner Thcosophie und ihres Verhaltuisses zu den Systemen Schelling's und 
Hegel's , Daub's und Schleiermacher's , Erlangen, 1865 ; Lutterbeck, Bander's Lehre vom 
Wdtgcbaudc, Frankfort, 1806 ; Hamberger, Versuch emer Gharaktenstik der Theoso - 
phie Franz Bander's in Thcol. Studienu. Kritiken , 1867, No 1, pp 107-123 [translated 
by G. S Morris in the American Presbyterian and Theological Review, edited by Dr. H. 
B. Smith and others, 1869 . — Tr ] ; Alexander Jung, Ueber Bander's Dogmatik als Re- 
form der Societatswissenschaft , Erlangen, 1808 

K Chr Fr. Krause (1781-1832), who himself limited the circulation of his philoso- 
phical writings among Germans by his strange terminology, which was put forward as 
purely German, hut was in fact un-German, sought to impiove upon the pantheism of 
the System of Identity by developing a doctrine of Panentheism, or a philosophy founded 
on the notion that all things are in God. He wrote on all the branches of philosophy. 
His works are the following: Grundlage des Naiurrechts oder philosophischer Grundnss 
dcs Ideates des Rechts (Jena, 1803), Entwurf des Systems des Philosophic (1. Abth : 
allgemeinc Philosophic und Anleitung zur Ffuturplvilosopliie , Jena, 1804), System der Sit - 
tenlehre (Leipsic, 1810), Das Urbild der Menscliheit (Dresden, 1812; 2d ed , Gott., 1851), 
Abriss des Systems der Philosophic (1. Abth. : analytische Phibsophie , Gottingen, 1825), 
Abriss des Systems der Logik als philosophischer Wissenschaft (Gottingen, 1825 ; 2d ed , 
1828), Abriss des Systems der RcchtsphibsopMe (Gottingen, 1828), Vorles liber das Syst . 
der Philos. ( ib ., 1828, 2d ed , Prague, 1868), Vorlesungen uber die Grundwahrheiten der 
Wissenschaft gib , 1829 ; 2d ed., 1869) His Posthumous Works have been published 
by a number of his pupils (von Leonhardi, Lindemann, and others). Of H. S Linde - 
mann : Uebersichtliche Darstellung des Lebens und der Wissenschaf tslehre Karl Christian 
Friedrich Krause's und dessen Standpunktes zur Freimaurerbruderschaft, Munich, 1839. 
His most distinguished pupils have been Henry Ahrens, philosopher of law and author 
of Cow'S de Droit Katur el (Paiis, 1838; frequently reprinted in Fiench and German), 
NatwrrecM oder Philos . dcs Rechts u. Staatcs (6bh ed , Vienna, 1870), J uristische Ency - 
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cbpddie ( ib 1S58), and of Cours de Philos (Pari3, 1836-38), and Conn de ph. de Vhist. 
(Bras,, 1840), and Tiberghien, pupil of Ahrens and author of Essai theoriqueet his- 
tongue sur la generation des connaissances humaines dans se s* rapports azec la morale , la 
politique et la religion (Paris et Leips , 1844), Esquis&e de philosophic morale precede e 
dune introd. d la metaphysique (Brussels, 1854), La science de Vdme dans les limtes de 
V observation (id , 1862 ; 2d ed., 18CS), Logique , la science de la connamance (Paris, 1865). 
Krause’s pupil, H. S. Lindemann, has published, besides the above-mentioned work on 
Krause, works on Anthropology (Zurich, 1844, and Erlangen, 1848) and Logic (Solo- 
thum, 1846) Also Alim eye r, Bouchitte, Duprat, Hermann Freiherr von Leonhardi, 
Monnich, Roder (Grundzuge des Mo turr cchts oder der Ikchtsphlosophie , Heidelberg, 
1846; 2d ed., 1863), Schliephake (Die Grundlagcn dts sitzl Lebens , Wiesbaden, 1855 ; 
Einleitung in das System dtr Philosophic , Wiesbaden, 1856), J. S. Del Rio, the Spaniard 
(who published m I860, at Madrid, Krause’s Ideal of Humanity, translated into Spanish 
and accompanied with explanatory notes, and Krause’s Outline of the System of PM - 
losophy ), and others belong to the school of Kranse 

Friedrich Julius Stahl (1802-1861 * Die Phdosophie des Ptchts , nach geschichUicher 
Ansicht, Heidelberg, 1830-37 ; 3d ed , 1854-56 ; the first volume contains the 44 Genesis 
of the Current Legal Philosophy,” oi, according to the title of the 2d and 3d editions, 
the u History of Legal Philosophy;” the second contains the ‘‘Christian Theory of 
Eight and of the State,” or, as it is entitled in the second edition, “Doctrine of Right 
and the State on the Basis of the Chustian Conception of the World”), the theologizing 
legal philosopher, received from New-Schellmgxsm not unimportant impulses To the 
Zseo-Schellmgian School belongs Wilh Rosenkrantz (author of Die Wissenschaft des 
JlusscnSy Munich, 1866-69) 

§ 129. Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831), developing 
the principle of identity postulated by Schelling, and subjecting it to 
the forms of demonstration according to Fichte’s method of dialectical 
development, created the System of Absolute Idealism. According to 
this system finite things are not (as in the System of Subjective Ideal- 
ism) simply phenomena for us, existing only in our consciousness, but 
are phenomena per se by their very nature, i. e things having the 
ground of their being not in themselves, but in the universal divine 
Idea. The absolute reason is revealed in nature and spirit (mind), 
since it not only underlies both, as their substance, but also, as rational 
Subject, returns through them — by means of a progressive develop- 
ment from the lowest to the highest stages — from its state of self- 
alienation to itself. Philosophy is the science of the absolute. Since 
it is thinking consideration of the self -unfolding of the absolute reason, 
it has for its necessary form the dialectical method, which reproduces 
in the consciousness of the thinking Subject the spontaneous move- 
ment of the object (content) of thought. The absolute reason alienates, 
externalizes itself, becomes the other of itself, in nature, and returns 
from this its otherness, or self-estrangement, into itself, in Spirit. Its 
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self-development is therefore threefold, namely: (1) in the abstract 
element of thought, (2) in nature, (3) in spirit — following the order : 
thesis, antithesis, synthesis. Philosophy has, accordingly, three parts : 
(1) logic, which considers reason in itself as the prius of nature and 
spirit, (2) the Philosophy of Nature, (3) the Philosophy of Spirit. In 
order to raise the thinking Subject to the stand-point of philosophical 
thinking, the Phenomenology of Spirit, i. e., the doctrine of the stages 
of development of consciousness as forms of the manifestation of spirit, 
can be placed propmdeutically before the system, while retaining, never- 
theless, its place as a branch of a philosophical science within the Sys- 
tem, namely, as a branch of the Philosophy of Spirit. Logic considers 
the self-movement of the Absolute from the most abstract conception, 
the conception of pure being, to the most concrete of those conceptions 
which precede its division into nature and spirit, L a to the absolute 
Idea. Its parts are : the doctrines of Being, of Essence, and of Concep- 
tion. The Doctrine of Being is divided into the sections: quality, 
quantity, measure; in the first, pure being, nothing, and becoming are 
considered as factors or “ momenta ” of being; then definite being 
is opposed to pure being, and in being-for-self [independent being] 
is found the reconciling factor, which leads to the transition of qual- 
ity into quantity. The momenta of Quantity are: pure quantity, 
quantum, and degree ; the unity of quality and quantity is Meas- 
ure. The Doctrine of Essence treats of essence as the ground of 
existence, then of its manifestation, or of phenomena, and finally of 
reality as the unity of essence and phenomenon ; under the conception 
of reality Hegel subsumes substantiality, causality, and reciprocity. 
The Doctrine of Conception treats of the subjective conception — which 
Hegel divides into the conception as such, the judgment, and the syl- 
logism — of the Objective — under which Hegel comprehends Mechan- 
ism, Chemism, and Teleology — and of the Idea, which dialectically 
unfolds itself as life, cognition, and absolute Idea. The Idea emits 
nature from itself by passing over into its other [Andersseiri]. Nature 
strives to recover its lost union with the Idea ; this union is recovered 
in spirit, which is the goal and end of nature. Hegel considers the 
stages of natural existence in three sections, entitled Mechanics, 
Physics, and Organics ; the latter treats of the organism of the earth, 
of the plant, and of the animal. That which is highest in the life of 
the plant is the process of generation, by which the individual, while 
negatived in its immediate individuality, is elevated into fhe genus. 
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In the animal nature, there is not only the actual external existence of 
individuals, but this individuality is also self -reflected in itself, a self- 
contained, subjective universality. The separate being of the parts of 
space in material objects is not true of the soul, -which is therefore not 
present at any one point alone, but everywhere at millions of points. But 
the subjectivity of the animal is not subjectivity for self, not pure, uni- 
versal subjectivity. It does not think itself; it only feels itself, views 
itself ; it is objective to itself only in a distinct, particular state. The 
presence of the Idea with itself [das Btisiehscia der Idee], freedom, 
or the Idea returned from its alterity into itself, is Spirit The Phi- 
losophy of Spirit has three parts : the doctrines of subjective, of objec- 
tive, and of absolute spirit. Subjective Spirit is spirit in the form of 
relation to self, or spirit, to which the ideal totality of its Idea, i. 
of its conception, has become inwardly real. Objective Spirit is 
spirit in the form of reality, reality being here understood in the sense 
of a world to be brought into being by spirit, and indeed thus brought 
forth, and in which freedom exists in the form of present necessity. 
Absolute Spirit is spirit in the absolute, independent, and eternally 
self-producing unity of its objectivity and its ideality or its conception, 
or spirit in its absolute truth. The principal stages of subjective spirit 
are natural spirit, or soul, consciousness, and spirit as such; Hegel 
terms the corresponding divisions of his doctrine Anthropology, Plie- 
nomenology, and Psychology. Objective Spirit is realized in legal 
right, morality, and ethicality [ Sittlichkeit , concrete or social morality], 
which latter unites in itself the two former, and in which the person 
recognizes the spirit of the community, the ethical substance in the 
family, in civil society, and in the State, as his own essence. Absolute 
spirit includes art — -which expresses the artist’s concrete perception of 
the truly absolute spirit as the ideal in the concrete shape generated 
by the subjective spirit, the shape of beauty — religion, which is the 
true in the form of mental representation ( Yorstellung) and philoso- 
phy, which is the true in the form of truth. 


Of Hegel’s life treat Kail Rosenkranz ( Georg T Ydh. Friedrich HegeTs Ltben , Supplement cu Hegel's 
Werlen , Berlin, 1S44) and R Hajm {Htgel unci seine Zeit , Vorltsungen uber EntstUning iind Entimck- 
hmg , Wesen und Werth der HegeVschen Philosophy Berlin, 1857), tLe former with affectionate attachment 
and veneration, the latter with shaip unsnaring criticism, dnected notaoly against the anti-liberal elements 
in Hegel's character and doctrine (especially in his philosophy of law). CL, per contra, Rosenkranz s Apologte 
HegeTs gegen Hayw, Berlin, 185$. 

Hegel's Works appeared soon after Ms death, m a complete edition, entitled G W F H-neT ? Air a e, 
mlTitandige Ausgabe dureh einen Yerem ron Frei<.nden dts Yere^cigtcn, Voh> I -XVIII . Berlin, 1832 seq.. ; 
single volumes have been since reigned Vol I Hegel's pinion Abnandlungrn, cd h r Xarl Lndw Michelet, 
1832. YcL II.; Phanomenologie dm Geisty ed. by Joh. Schulze, 1802. VoLs. III.-V . Wissen&c?u%ft 
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Logtk, ed. by Leopold von Henning, 1833-34. Vols VI.-VII. : Encyclopadie der philosophischen Wissen- 
schaften im Grundrme (Vol VI . Der Encycl erster Theil, die Logik, edited, annotated, and supplemented, 
under the guidance of Hegel’s leotuics, by Lcop von Henning, 1810 , Vol. VII , 1st Part . Vorlesungen uber 
die Naburphilosophie als der Ena/cl der philos. Wissenschaften zweiter Theil, ed by K L. Michelet, 1842 
Vol VII, 2d Part. l)er Encycl dntter Theil , die Philosophic des Geistes , ed by Ludw Boumann/lSIS)! 
Vol. VIII . 'Grundhmen der Philosophie des Rechtsoder Nalurrecht und Siaalsw issensch aft im Grundnsse 
ed. by Eduard Gant,, 1833. Vol IX . Vorlesungen uber die Philosophie der Geschichte , ed. by Ed Gan% 
1837 (second edition edited by IlegelS son, Karl Hegel) Vol. X , Paits 1-3 . Vorlesungen uber die Aesthetik, 
ed. by II. G. Hotho, 1S35-38 Vols XI -XII Vorlesungen uber die Philosophie der Religion , nebst emer 
Schnft uber die Bewene vom Dasein Gottes, ed. by Tliilipp Maihemcke, 1832 (second ed by Bruno Bauer). 
Vols. XIII -XV : Vorlesungen uber die Geschichte der Philosophie , ed by Karl Ludw. Michelet, 1833-36 
Vols. XVI -XVII. . Vermisohte Schnften , ed by Fncdiich Forster and Ludwig Boumann, 1834-36 Vol 
XVIII . Philosophische Pr opadculik, ed by Kail Itosenkranz, 1840. 

Systematic compilations of extracts iroin Hegel’s writings have been published by Frantz and Hillert 
(Hegel ,v Philosophic in wortlichen Aus.ugen, Berlin, 1813), and Thaulow (HegeVs Aeusserungen uber Erzie- 
hung und Untcrrirht , Kiel, 1861), the latter accoriipanied with numerous notes. Kntische Erlauterungen 
des liege!' st hen Systems (Konigsberg, 1813) is a work by Itosenkranz. An end similar to that of Boscnkranz’s 
woik (the cutieal exposition of Hegel’s meaning) is served by the prefaces of the editors of his Works, by 
Eulrnnmi’s and Mu. lit lets accounts of the Hegelian system in their Histones of Modem Philosophy, and by 
many other works. Translations of several of Hegel’s works have been published in diffeient languages, 
paitieul.uly m French and Italian. [Tianslations m English. The Subjective Logic of Hegel, translated by 
H S Ionian and J Wallon, 3853 (a pait of Hegel’s Logic) , Lectures on the Philosophy of History, by G. W 
F. Hegel, translated by J Sibice, A M (m Bohn’s Philos Libiary). London, 1801. Numerous translations 
from Hegel’s woiks have been published m the Journal of Speculative Philosophy , ed by \V. T. Harris, Vols 

I -V., St Louis, 1807-1871, as follows Reger s Phenomenology of Spirit , with accompanying analysis, Vol II , 
pp, 91-103, 105-171, 181-187, 229-241: Outlines of HegeVs Phenomenology (transl from II ’s Propaedeutik), 
Vol 1LI , pp 160-175, Outlines of HegeVs Logic (from the same), Vol III, pp 257-281; HegeVs First 
Principle (Exposition and Tianslation), Vol. III., pp. 314-372; HegeVs Science of Rights, Morals , and Reli- 
gion (from the Propaedeutik), Vol IV , pp 38-62, 155-192; Hegel on the Philosophy of Plato (transl. from 

II ’r History of Philosophy) Vol. IV , pp 225-268, 320-380 ; Hegel on the Philos of Aristotle (from the same, 
with Commentary by Translate!), Vol V., pp 61-78, 180-192, 251-274, HegeVs Philos of Art— Chivalry 
(transl by Miss S. A Longwell), V., pp. 368-373 Of further BenardVs Analysis and Critical Essay upon 
the Aesthetics of Hegel , translated by J A Merlmg, Journ. of Spec Philos., I , pp 36-52, 91-114, 169-176, 
221-224, II., 39-46, 157-165, III , 31-46, 147-166, 2S1-287, 317-336 , Introduction to II 's Encyclopaedia oj 
the Philos. Sciences (translated from the German of K. Bosenkranz, by T Davidson), Vol. V , pp 234-251 , 
J. E. Cabot, Hegel , m the North Am Review, 1868, April , Analysis of Cabot’s article by Anna C. Brackett, 
in J. of Sp Philos., V. 38-48 .— Tr ] A very searching criticism of the Hegelian Logic is that by Trende- 
lenburg m ms Logische Untersuchungen , the same subject, as also the whole doctrine of Hegel, has likewise 
been discussed from various standpoints by Hegelians and Anti-Hegelians m numerous works, some of which 
will be mentioned below Cf also, among other works, Theod Wilh Danzel, Ueber die Aesthetik der He- 
gePschen Philosophie, Hamburg, 1844, Ant. H Springer, Die HegeVsche Geschichtsanschauung , Tubingen, 
1848, Aloys Schmid (of Dillmgen), Entwickelungsgeschichte der HegeVschen Logik, Begensburg, 1858; Paul 
Janet, Etudes sur la dialectique dans Platon et dans Hegel, Pans, 1860 , Fnedr Beiff, Ueber die HegeVsche 
DialeUik, Tiibmgen, 1806; EL von Hartmann, Ueber die dialektische Methode, Beilin, 1S68 A cntical 
account of the System is contained m J H Stirling’s work- The Secret of Hegel, being the Hegelian System 
m origin, principle, form, and matter, 2 vols., London, 1865 A Vera has translated into French and anno- 
tated Hegel’s Logic , Philosophy of Nature, and Philos of Mind (Pans, 1859, 1863-1 SG6, 1867), and also 
written several woiks from the Hegelian stand-point, among others, an Essm de philosophie hegelienne, 
Pans, 1864 (CC. Karl Bosenkranz, HegeVs Naturphilosophie und die Bearbeitung derselben durch den ital 
Philos A. Vera, Berlin, 1868) Other Italians who have written on Hegelianism are A Galasso (Naples, 
1807), G Pnsco (Naples, 1868), and G. Allievo (Milan, 1868) —Karl Bosenkranz, Hegel als deutscher Natio- 
nalphilosoph, Leipsic, 1870. [Cf also the article, entitled Hegel, was he a Pantheist? m the Amer Church 
Review, Vol. 21, pp. 382 seq , T. C Sandars, HegeVs Philosophy of Right, m Oxford Essays, 1855, pp. 213- 
250" F. Harms, hur Ei'innerung an Hegel (a discourse at University of Beihn June 8, 1S»1) , T C Simon, IT 
ancZBnt. Thought, in Gont Rev., 1870 , Art Hegel, in Appleton’s New Am Cycl, by Henry B Smith -Tr.] 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, bom at Stuttgart, August 27, 1770, was the son of 
an officer of the ducal government (Secretary of the Exchequer, afterwards “ Hispatch- 
Couacillor”). He studied at the national university at Tubingen as a member of the 
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charitable foundation, going through the philosophical course in the years 1788-90, and 
the theological in 1790-93. For the degree of hlagister in Philosophy he wrote essays 
on the u Judgment of the Common Understanding concerning Objectivity and Subjec- 
tivity, 1 ’ and on the u Study of the History of Philosophy,” and defended a dissertation 
written by A F. Boek, Professor of Philosophy and Eloquence, u Z)e lande ojficvorum 
humanorum scposita auimorum immortahtate a subject which (as appears from a 
manuscript of Hegel’s of the year 1793) gave him afterwards, also, much occasion for 
thought For the rank of Candidate m Theology he defended the dissertation of Chan- 
cellor Le Bret, “ Be ecclesue Wtrterubcrgicce renascent# calamitatihus (Of Hegel’s 
theological development m this and the nest succeeding period Zeller has written m the 
fourth volume of the Theol JaJirbuche /*, Tub , 1S45, p 905 seq ) The strictly biblical 
supranaturalist Storr was at that time Professor of Dogmatics; with him worked 
Flatt, who was of like sentiment with Storr, and also Schnurrer and Hosier, the more 
rationalizing Professors of Exegesis and Ohnrch History. The reading of the works of 
Kant, Jacobi, and other philosophers, and also of Herder, Lessing, and Schiller, his 
friendship for Holderlm, the enthusiastic student of Hellenic antiquity, and the sympa- 
thy with which he, like Schellmg and others of his fellow -students, followed the events 
of the French Devolution, seem to have occupied him more than his prescribed studies, 
as may be inferred from the certificate with which he left the University, -which praised 
only his talents, not his acquirements (not even his philosophical acquirements) He 
continued his theological and philosophical studies industriously during ins engagement 
as a family-tutor in Berne , at the same time he -was engaged in an animated corre- 
spondence with Schellmg, who wa& still studying at the Tubingen foundation. Of special 
importance for the comprehension of the course of his mental development is the Life 
of Jlsus , written by him in the spring of 1795, which is preserved in manuscript, and 
from which Eosenkranz and Haym have published extracts Lessing’s distinction be- 
tween Jesus’ personal conception of religion and the dogmas of the Christian ehuxeh 
underlies Hegel's work. That it was not so much motives of purely historical reference 
as rather the need and desire of finding his own stand-point at that time justified m the 
life and teachings of Jesus, that made this distinction of worth to Mm, appears from 
the manner m which he practically developed it Judaism, says Hegel here, represents 
the moralism of the Kantian categorical imperative, which Jesus overcomes through 
love, the u synthesis m which the law loses its universality, the individual his particu- 
larity, and both lose their opposition, while m the Kantian conception of virtue this 
opposition remains ’’ Ter Hegel points out at the same time the pathological element 
involved m mere love and its dangers Fate consists m confinement to a definite spiri- 
tual direction; Jesus, through his principle of love, worked in opposition not to smgle 
sides of the Jewish fate, but to this fate itself The biblical statements respecting the 
unity of the divine and human natures m Christ are interpreted by Hegel as resting on 
the idea that only reflection, which divides life, distinguishes it into infinite and finite ; 
apart from reflection, or in truth, this separation is unreal Hegel speaks very severely 
against this separation, -which falsely objectifies the Deity , it advances, he says, at an 
equal pace with the corruption and slavery of men, of which it is only the revelation. 
Hegel explams the victory of the dogmatized churchly Christianity, wMch ruled in the 
last centuries of antiquity, by reference to the bondage to which the Boman world- 
empire had reduced the previously independent States To the citizen of the ancient 
States the republic was his “ soul,” was heuce the eternal. But the individual, when 
no longer free, and when estranged from the universal interests of the body politic 
looked only upon himself The right of the citizen gave him only a right to security in 
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his possessions, which now filled up his entiie woild. Death, which tore down the 
whole fabuc of his aims, could not but seem frightful to him Thus man saw himself 
compelled by his u unfreedom” and misciy to save his Absolute m the Deity, and to 
seek and expect happiness m heaven ; a leligion could not but be welcome which, by 
giving the name of buffering obedience to the ruling spirit of the times, to moral impo- 
tence, to disgiaco, to the submissive disposition which suffered without repining the 
being trampled under foot, stamped them with the marks of honor and of the highest 
virtue The radicalism of this youthful opposition to traditional notions is present as a 
repressed but uncxtnpated element m Hegel’s later, more conservative religious phi- 
losophy — an element which by a number of Hegel’s pupils (most radically by Bruno 
Bauer) has been again biought into independent prominence and farther developed 
After a three yeais’ stay m Switzerland Hegel returned to Germany, and m January, 
1707, became tutor m a private family m Erankfort-on-tho-Mame Here, as to some 
extent had all eady been the ease m Borne, political studies occupied his leisure hours, 
in addition to his studies m theology, which weie also not neglected In the year 1798 
Hegel wiote a small woik, which has never been printed, on the Internal Political Con 
ditions of Win Lemberg ( Uebcr die ncueslcn inneren VerhaUnme Wirlcmbergs, besonders 
vber die (Jebreclicn dcr Mugistratsccrfassung), as supplcmentaiy to which another, on 
the Constitution of the German Empire, was wntien by him after Peb 9, 1801, hence 
during Ins residence m Jena, whither he removed in Januaiy, 1801 The ideal of his 
youthful age had now (as he wiote to Schelling on the 2d of November, 1800) taken on 
the i’oims of reflection and been changed into a system ; Hegel had worked up the sub- 
jects of logic and metaphysics, and m pait the philosophy of nature also, m manuscript, 
intending to add a third pait on ethics. It was at Jena, in 1801, that Hegel’s first work 
was published, on the Difference between Fichte's and Schelling' s Systems of Philosophy. 
The system of Eichte, says Hegel here, is subjective Idealism, while that of Schellmg 
is subjective-objective, and hence absolute Idealism. The fundamental thought m 
techellmg’s system is that of the absolute identity of the subjective and the objective ; 
in his philosophy of nature and transcendental philosophy the Absolute is construed in 
the two necessary forms of its existence. Hegel confesses his adhesion to the stand- 
point of Schelling. After Hegel’s habitation, for which he wrote the dissertation 
De Orbitis Planetarium , he worked together with Schelling for the propagation of the 
System of Identity, both in his position as an academical instructor and (1802-1803) as 
co-editor of the Critical Journal of Philosophy (mentioned above m the account of 
Sehelling’s philosophy), to which he made the greater number of contributions. At 
the same time Hegel elaborated the third part of his system, the part relating to ethics, 
or the System of Morality ( System der Sittlichkeit ), m manuscript, more immediately 
lor use in his lectures ; this part was subsequently enlarged and became Hegel’s Phi- 
losophy of Spirit Gradually Hegel became more conscious of his divergence from 
Schelling, especially after the latter (in the summer of 1803) had left Jena and direct 
personal intercourse with him was no longer possible. He indicates sharply and inci- 
sively the details of his divergence in his “ Phenomenology of Spirit” ( Phaenomenologie 
des Qcistcs), a comprehensive work, which was completed in the year 1800 Soon [1800] 
Hegel himself left Jena m consequence of the events of the war, giving up the extra- 
ordinary professorship to which he had been appointed in February, 1805, and editing 
for a time the Bamberger Zeitung , until m November, 1808, he was appointed to the 
directorship of the Aegidien gymnasium at Nuiembeig This post he retained till ^ the 
year 18Kb While at Nurembeig he wiote for gymnasial delivery his PMlosophmhe 
Propacdeuti/c , and also the extensive work — in which Logic and Metaphysics, previously 
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bchajr (hr Logik, Nuremberg, 1812-10) In the autumn of 181G, after the recall of 
Fnes from Heidelberg to Jena, Hegel became a professor at the former place TThile 
heie, he published a Jutlg/rnnf on the Trudsaetionb of the Wurtunhrg Diet m iht Tears 
1815 and 1810 (a defence of the reforms sought by the government], m the Hud<Fj t rgtr 
Jaltrhh'ltf /\ and the ^ Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences in Outline (Encydo- 
Ft r phihjbGjmhchai Wmcnschaften bn, Gnio civile, Heidelberg, 1817, 2d, gieatly 
enlarged ed , 1827 ; 3d ed , 1800; reprinted, with additions from Hegel's lectures, it 
me complete edition of Hegel’s Works, Berlin, IS 10-45, and published again sepa- 
rately end without additions under the editorship of Hosenkranz, Beilin, 1845 , also, 
with notes by Bosenkianz, Beilin, 1870; On the 2 2d of October, 1818, Hegel opened 
his lectures at Berlin; the-o lectures extended otcr all the parts of his philosophical 
system and were most influential m leading to the foundation of his school. During 
the Beilin period Hegel jrablished only hi« \\ ork on the philosophy of law ( Grukdli/um 
iler Phdosophc ihs Ihchts, od< r Shturnehi nod Sfuatmrhbt.hsehoft mi Grundmse , Berlin, 
1821), and wrote for the newly-founded literary organ of Hegelianism, the Jahrludur 
far irbsemchafthrhe Eritik Through the thank- woi thy editorship of his pupils, the 
lectures on the Philosophy of History, Art. and Xleligion, as aho those on the History 
of Philosophy, after being more or loss le vised, were pabLshed, after the death of 
Hegel by cholera on the 14th of November 1831 

The phio'Ophy of Hegel is a critical transformation and development of Schel- 
Irng’s Sy stem of Identity Hegel approves m the philosophy of Sehdliug this, that it 
concerns it ‘•elf with a content, with true, absolute knowledge, and that for if the true 
is the concrete the unity of the subjective and objective, m opposition to the Kantian 
doctrine of the mcogno-cibiLty of thing s-m-themselves, and to T ichte's subjective ideal- 
ism. But Hegel finds m Schelhng a twofold defect * (1) the principle of his system, 
the absolute identity of the subjective and the objective, is not proved as something 
necessary, but is only postulated (the absolute is as if u shot from a pistol”) ; and (2) 
the advance from the principle of the system to particular propositions is not established 
as scientifically necessary, so that instead of an exhibition of the successive steps m the 
self -unfolding of the absolute wc find merely an arbitrary and fantastic operating with 
the two conceptions of the ideal and the real (like a painter having only the two colors, 
red and green, to employ for animals and landscapes) ; it is important, adds Hegel, 
that the absolute be apxnehended not simply as the substance underlying all that is 
individual, but also as the Subject winch is self -positing and which restores itself, from 
the scare of aher Gy (“ otherness '’) into winch it falls, to renewed identity with itself. 
Hegel aims therefore, on his part, (1) to elevate consciousness to the stand-point of 
absolute knowledge, and (2) systematically to develop the entire contents of this knowl- 
edge by means of the dialectical method The first is done in the Phenomenology of 
Sjdriz, and (more briefly, only the last stages of philosophical knowledge being consid- 
eiedi m the Introduction to the Encyclopedia, and the second in the whole system of 
Logic, Philosophy of Nature, and Philosophy of Spirit 

In the Phenomenology of Spirit Hegel sets forth the forms of development of human 
consciousness as it advances from the stage of direct, unreflecting, unquestioning cer- 
tainty, through the different forms of reflection and self-alienation, up to absolute 
cognition In this phenomenological presentation of the subject Hegel interweaves 
with each other the histories of the formation of the individual and of the universal 
spirit The principal stages are consciousness, self-consciousnc^s. reason, ethical spirit, 
religion, absolute knowledge The object of absolute knowledge i&> the mo\ ement of 



spirit itself. Absolute, comprehending knowledge pre -supposes the existence of all the 
earlier stages through which Spirit passes m the course of its development ; it is there- 
fore comprehended history; in it all earlier forms are preserved; “ from the chalice 
of this realm of spirits infinity pours foaming forth upon its view ” (says Hegel at the 
end of the Phenomenology m allusion to Schiller’s “ Theosophy of Julius 11 ). 

In the Introduction to the Encyclopaedia Hegel establishes the stand-point of abso- 
lute knowledge by a critique of those attitudes of philosophical thought with reference 
to objectivity which have been exemplified m modem philosophy, m particular those oi 
Dogmatism and Empiricism, of Cnticism and of the theory of Immediate Knowledge. 
Absolute knowledge recognizes thought and being as identical, or (as Hegel expresses 
himself in the preface to his Philosophy of Bight) the rational as real and the real as 
rational. 

The System of Philosophy is divided into three principal parts : Logic, which is the 
science of the Idea m and for itself ; the philosophy of Nature, or the science of the 
Idea m its state of self-alienation (altenty) ; and the philosophy of Spirit, or the science 
of the Idea returning from this state into itself. The method is the dialectical, which 
considers the passing ovei of each conception into its opposite, and the reconciliation 
of the opposition, thus developed, in a higher unity It involves the activity of the 
understanding, which merely distinguishes differences, and of the negative or skeptical 
reason, which simply cancels these differences. 

Logic is the Science of the pure Idea, that is, of the Idea in the abstract element of 
thought ; it is the science of God 01 the Logos, in so far as God is viewed simply as the 
Prius of nature and mmd (as he is, so to speak, before creation). It falls mto three 
parts . 1, the doctrine of being, or of immediate thought, the conception per se ; 2, 
the doctrine of essence, or of thought as reflected and mediated, the independent 
being and the appearing of the conception ; and 8, the doctrine of the conception and 
the idea, or of thought returned into itself and present in developed form with itself, 
the conception in and for itself. * In the larger work on Logic Hegel terms this latter 
part Subjective Logic, and the first two parts together Objective Logic. 

The point of departure for the dialectical development in the Logic (and hence in 
the whole philosophical system) of Hegel is pure Being, as the conception which is 
most abstract, absolutely devoid of content, and therefore identical with Nothing. To 
Nothing, Being stands in the double relation of identity and difference, although the 
difference cannot be expressed or specified f The identity (in the midst of diversity) 
of Being and Nothing, gives rise to a new and higher conception, which is the higher 
unity of both, viz., the conception of Becoming. The species of Becoming are origi- 
nation and decay; its result is determinate being [Daseii i], being which is identical 


* Hegel incorrectly reckons this last doctrine as the third part oi his fundamental science or “logic,” 
ranee it belongs rather, as its definition sufficiently shows, to the science of spirit; but some things which 
Hegel includes m logic, would find their appropriate place m natural philosophy. The Hegelian development 
of this last part is everywhere obscured by its wavering between the character of a doctrine of forms, which 
pertain only to the thinking mmd, as such, or to nature, as such, and that of a doctrine of forms belonging 
to all natural and spiritual reality. 

f But m reality this difference can be specified as follows: the conception of being is obtained by 
abstracting all difference m the objects of true conceptions, and retaming only what is identical m 
them ; while in forming the conception of nothing, the former process is earned one step farther, and abstrac- 
tion is also made of the identical itself. In like manner all the following steps of the Hegelian dialectic may 
be refuted by sharp distinctions, firmly held fast, and the immanent onward motion or development of pure 
thought may be shown to bo illusory , but it may suffice to refer on this point to Trendelenburg and others. 
Of. also my Byst. of Logic, §§ 31, 7G-80, 83. [Transl. Lond., 1871.] 
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with, negation, or being’ with a determination which, is immediate or which is, or. in still 
other words, being with a quality. Determmate being, as in this its determination 
reflected into itself, is a something Determmate or simply Something. The basis of 
all dcteimmation is negation (and Hegel cites with approval Spinoza’s principle * omnia 
fifgntio est determinate). Quality, in its character as being determination — determina- 
tion which m distinction from the negation contained m, but distinguished from it 
— is Reality ; but the negation is no longer the abstract nothing, but altenty, the bemg 
other. The being of quality, as such, in opposition to its relation to some Other, is its 
bemg per se [. Afisichsein ] Something becomes Other-thing, because otherness is a 
moment in Something, and this other which it becomes, as a new something becomes 
in turn still other ; but this progress in infinitum is arrested by the contradiction that 
the finite is at once something, and the other corresponding to this something ; and the 
contradiction is removed by the consideration, that the something m passing over into 
its other only comes together with itself, or becomes the other of that other ; this rela- 
tion of something to itself in passmg over into its other and in its other is the true 
infinitude, the restoration of bemg as negation of negation, or being-for-self [independ 
ent being] With bemg-fox-self the qualification of ideality is introduced. The truth 
of the finite is its ideality This ideality of the finite is the fundamental principle of 
philosophy, and every true philosophy is therefore Idealism. Ideality, as the true 
infinitude, is the solution of the logical antagonism between the finite and the infinite 
(of the undci standing), which, placed beside the finite, is itself only one of two fimtes. 
The momenta of being-for-self are the one, the many, and relation (in the form of 
attraction and repulsion). Quality, owing to the lack of diffeienee between the many 
ones, passes over mto its opposite, Quantity. In the category of quantity the rela- 
tion of being, determinate bemg, and bemg-f or-self, is repeated as pure quantity, quan- 
tum, and intensive magnitude, or degree The externality of quantum to itself in its 
determinate, independent bemg constitutes its quality. Quantum thus posited as a 
function of itself is quantitative relation. The quantitative itself in its externality is 
relation- to-self, or, bemg-f or-self is heie united with indifference as to all determina- 
tions, and in this sense the quantitative is Measure. Measure is qualitative quantum, 
the unity of quality and quantity In this unity Bemg in its immediate (unmediated) 
form is sublated, and thereby Essence is posited. 

Essence is sublated being, or bemg mediated with itself, reflected into itself by 
negation. To essence belong the qualifications of pure reflection, especially identity, 
difference, and ground (or reason) The logical principles of identity and difference, as 
one-sided abstractions, through which an independent character is given to mere momenta 
of truth, aie tainted with untruth ; the speculative truth is the identity of identity and 
difference, as involved m the conception of ground or reason. Essence is the ground of 
existence ; in existence the form of directness or immediacy [non-mediation] is restored, 
or existence is the restoration of being, m so far as it results from the “ sublation ” of 
that by which bemg was previously [in the logico-dialectical development] mediated. 
Totality, or the development of the qualifications of ground and existence m one sub* 
ject, constitutes the Thing. A ‘ * thing-in-itself,” according to Hegel, is an abstraction; 
it is the mere reflection of the tiling mto itself — in distinction from its reflection into 
Other, by virtue of which it has attributes — and conceived as the unqualified basis of 
these attributes.* The existence of things involves the contradiction between subsist 

* Hegel here gives to this Kantian expression an altered signification, although claiming to report the 
Kantian signification. Kant did not understand by the “ thing-in-itself'’ the thmg without its attributes and 
apart from ail relations whatever, but only the thing as it is apart from a specified relation, namely, apart 
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ence in sol l and reflection into other, or between matter and form ; in this contradic- 
tion existence is Manifestation or Phenomenon. Essence must manifest itself Im- 
mediate being-, as distinguished from essence, is appearance ; developed appearing is 
manifestation, or the phenomenon The essence is therefore not behind or transcen- 
dent to the phenomenon, but, on the contrary, because it is the essence which exists, 
existence is phenomenal The phenomenon is the truth of being, and is a determina- 
tion of richer content than being, m so far as it contains united m itself the momenta 
of reflection into self and into other, whereas being or immediacy is the unrelated and 
defective But the deficiency of the phenomenal is that it is so broken m itself, having 
its support not in itself, which deficiency is remedied in the next higher category, that 
of Reality. It was Kant’s merit, says Hegel, that he apprehended that to which the 
common consciousness ascribes being and independence as purely phenomenal ; hut he 
incorrectly conceived the phenomenal m the purely subjective sense, and distinguished 
from it “ the abstract essence,”* under the name of the thmg-in-itself ; Fichte, m his 
subjective idealism, erroneously confined men within an impenetrable circle of purely 
subjective repicscntations ; it is, rather, the proper nature of the immediately objective 
woild to be only phenomenal and not fixedly and independently existing. The unity 
of essence and existence, or of inner and outer, when it has become immediate, is 
reality , to it belong the relations of substantiality, causality, and reciprocity. Reci- 
procity is infinite negative relation to self. But this reciprocal motion, which remains 
thus with itself, or essence which has returned to being, the latter considered in the 
sense of simple immediacy, is the Conception. 

The Conception is the unity of being and essence, the truth of substance, the Free, 
as independent \f imichseiende ], substantial power. The subjective conception develops 
itself (1) as the conception as such, which includes in itself the momenta of universality, 
particularity, and singularity ; (2) as the judgment m which {a) the conception is posited 
as particular, and ( b ) is separated into its momenta , and (c) the singular is exhibited as 
related to the universal ; and, finally, (3) as the syllogism, which is the unity of con- 
ception and judgment, being conception as the simple identity into which the formal 
differences of the judgment have returned, and judgment, in so far as it is also posited 
m reality, £ e., in the difference of its determinations [the Terms of the Syllogism], 
The syllogism is the rational and all that is rational is syllogistic ; it is the orbit in which 
the dialectical development of the ideal momenta of the Real revolves. The realization 
of the conception in the syllogism as totality re-entered into itself, is the Objective. The 
objective conception passes through the momenta : Mechanism, Chemism, and Teleology 
(which must each he here understood not in the special sense peculiar to their use in 
natural science, hut in the general metaphysical sense). In the realization of the End 
or Aim, the conception declares itself as the intrinsic [an sioh seiende ] essence of the 
Objective The unity of the conception and of its reality, the intrinsic unity of the 
subjective and objective, posited as independent (as being for self), is the Idea The 
momenta of the Idea are life, cognition, and the absolute Idea ; the absolute Idea is 
the pure form of the conception, perceiving its content as itself, the seif -knowing truth, 
the absolute and all truth, the self -thinking Idea as thinking or logical Idea. The 
absolute freedom of the Idea is that it not merely passes over into life, and not merely, 

from its reflection in our consciousness (more particularly, apart from the immediate, ante-critical conscious- 
ness, as detei mined or guided by sense-perception and dogmatic thought). Of. m my System of Logic, § 40, 
the observations on the d tiler once between the antitheses : Thing-m-itsclf and Appearance (phenomenon), 
anil Essence and the Manifestation of Essence. 

* But this, as above shown, was not Kant’s meaning. 
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in the form of finite knowledge, makes life to appear in itself, but that in the absolute 
truth, of itself it determines freely to emit from, itself the moment of its particularity 
or of its first determination and self-extemslization [otherness, * Ander&san], or the im- 
mediate [non-mediated] Idea, m the form of Nature, which is the reflection of the 
Idea. The Idea as Being, or the Idea being {cLe seiuide Idee ] , is Nature 

Nature is the Idea in the form of otherness, or of self -alienation. It is the reflex 
of spirit, the absolute in its immediate definite-being [Basein], The Idea runs through 
a senes of stages, from its abstract being-out-of-seif in space and time to the being-111 - 
self of individuality in the animal organism, their succession depending on the progres- 
sive realization of the tendency to being-for-self, or to subjectivity Its leadmg momenta, 
$re the mechamcal, physical, and organic processes In gravity the Idea is discharged 
into a body, the members of which are the free celestial bodies ; then externality is 
developed m wards into attributes and qualities, which, belonging to an individual 
unity, have in the Chemical Process an immanent and physical motion ; in vitality, 
finally, gravity is discharged into members, in which subjective unity remains This 
succession is not conceived by Hegel as a temporal one, for only spirit, he says, has 
history, while in nature all forms aie contemporaneous ; the higher, which in the dia- 
lectical, development is the later, but which is the ideal pram of the lower, is only in 
spiritual life chronologically later. 

The death of mere immediate, particular life is the birth of Spirit. Spirit is the 
being-' with-self [Btmehsdn] of the Idea, or the Idea returning from its seif-alienation 
to self Its development is the giadual advance from natural defcermmateness to free- 
dom Its momenta are subjective, objective, and absolute, spirit 

Subjective spirit, in its immediate blending with natural determmateness, or the soul 
in its relation to the body, is the subject of Anthropology. Phenomenology, as the 
second part of the doctrme of Subjective Spirit, considers the manifestations of spirit at 
the stage of reflection, in sensuour consciousness, perception, understanding, self-con- 
sciousness, and reason. Psychology considers spirit as intelligence (theoretical), will 
(practical), and ethicahty (free). Intelligence finds itself determined, but posits that 
which it finds as its own, when it comprehends that the universe is the self-realizing end 
of reason. To this comprehension it arrives by the way of praxis, in which character 
is determined by will. The unity of willing and thinking is the energy of self-determin- 
ing freedom The essence of ethicality [social morality, SitilichJeeit] is, that the will 
follow only ends of universal, rational scope J 

The doctrme of Objective Spirit relates to the forms m which free will is objectified. 
The product of free will, as an objective actuality, is legal Right Right is an actualiza- 
tion of freedom, and is opposed only to the arbitrary. Right as such, or formal and 
abstract right, in which free will is immediate, includes the right of property, treaty 
right, and penal right. Property is the definite -bemg [Basein] which the person gives 
to his freedom ; the treaty is the confluence of two wills in a common will ; penal right 
is right agamst m justice (un-right) ; and punishment is the restoration of right as nega- 
tion of its negation. After formal right comes, as the second stage, morality, or the 
will reflected into itself, the will m its self-determination as conscience ; while the 
third stage is the ethical stage, in which the individual recognizes himself as one with 
the ethical substance, viz. : with the family, the civil society, and the State. The 
State is the actuality of the ethical idea; the self-conscious ethical substance, or 
ethical spirit developed into organized actuality; spirit, which is present in the 
world; the dime will, as present spirit, unfolding itself into the actual shape and 
organization of a world. In the constitutional monarchy, the political form of the 
16 
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modem woild, the forms which in the ancient woild belonged to various wholes, via, , 
autocracy, aristocracy, demoeiacy, are degiaded to momenta .* the monarch is One , in 
his person the personality of the State is actual ; he is the chief in all cases of formal 
decision. In the administration of his government Some, and in legislation, as far as 
the different classes participate in it, the Many are joined with him The institution 
of classes is necessary, in Older that the moment of foimal fieedom may obtain its 
right ; and the jury is necessary, m ordei that the right of subjective self-consciousness 
may be satisfied The principal weight, however, is laid by Hegel, not on the subjec- 
tive self -determination of the individual, but on the reasoned structure of the State, on 
the architectonic of its rationality. His political philosophy seeks to demonstrate the 
ratio nal ity of the actual State, and is accompanied with a sharp criticism of those who, 
relying on a reflection and a sentiment founded on a subjective conviction of supenor 
knowledge, take pleasure m proposing empty ideals. The history of the world, which 
Hegel conceives substantially as identical with political history, is viewed by him as the 
history of the development of the consciousness of freedom It is the discipline which 
overcomes the unti actableness of the natural will, and leads through substantial free- 
dom to subjective freedom The Orient knew and knows only that One is free, the Greek 
and Roman world that Some are free, the Gciman world that All are free. The history 
of the world begins m the Bast, but it is in the West that the light of self-consciousness 
rises. In the substantial shapes assumed by the Oriental empnes all lational qualifica- 
tions are present, but so that the subjects remain only accidents. Oriental history 
represents the childhood of humanity. The Grecian mind corresponds to the penod 
of youth. Here is first developed the empire of subjective freedom, but only under the 
cover of substantial freedom. This union of social morality and subjective will is the 
empire of freedom under the form of beauty, for here the Idea is united with a plastic 
shape, just as in a work of fine art the sensuous bears the impress and is the expression 
of the spiritual This is the time of the most beautiful, but quickly passing bloom. 
In the natural unity of the individual with the universal end lies the natural, substan- 
tial ethicality, to which Socrates opposed morality, which latter depends on the reflec- 
tive self-determination of the Subject; it was necessary that substantial ethicality 
should become involved in a struggle with subjective freedom, in order that it might 
form itself into free ethicality. The Roman Empire represents the age of manhood in 
history. It is the empire of abstiaet universality. Individuals are sacrificed to the 
universal end of the State ; but they receive as a compensation the universality of 
themselves, i. e., personality, by the development of private right. The like fate falls 
upon the nations The pam of the loss of national independence drives the spirit back 
into its innermost depths ; it forsakes the world from which its gods have been banished, 
and begins the life of inferiority. The absolute will and the will of the individual 
become one. In the German world prevails the consciousness of reconciliation. At 
first the spirit is still satisfied in its inferiority, and the secular is left to be cared for by 
those who are barbarous and arbitrary ; but at last the Principle itself shapes itself to 
concrete reality, m which the Subject is united with the substance of the spirit. The 
realization of the conception of freedom i« the goal of the world’s history. Its develop- 
ment is the true theodicy. 

Absolute Spirit, or religion in its more comprehensive sense, as the unity of subjec- 
tive and objective spirit, is realized in the objective form of intuition or of immediate 
sensuous knowledge, as art, m the subjective form of feeling and imagination, as reli- 
gion in the narrower sense, and, finally, in the subjective-objective form of pure thought, 
as philosophy. The beautiful is the absolute m sensuous existence, the actuality of 
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the Idea in the form of limited manifestation. Symbolic, classical, and romantic art 
are distinguished by the varying relation m which they piesent idea and material. In 
symbolic art, above which, notably, the Orientals could not rise, the form is unable 
fully to penetrate and permeate the material In classical beauty, and pre-eminently 
in Grecian art, the ideal content is completely discharged into sensuous existence. 
Classical art dissolves itself negatively in the satire, the artistic product of the Roman 
world, internally rent and decaymg, and positively in the romantic art of the Christian 
period Romantic art is founded on the predominance of the spiritual element, on 
depth of feeling and spirit, on the infinitude of subjectivity. It is art going out of and 
rising above itself, yet retaining the form of art. The system of the arts (architectuie ; 
sculpture; music, painting, and poetry) is analogous to that of the forms of art. Poe- 
try, as the highest of the arts, takes the totality of all forms up into itself. Religion 
is the form which absolute truth assumes for the representative consciousness, or for 
feeling, representation, and the reflecting understanding, and hence for all men. The 
stadia of religion m its historical development are : 1 The natural religions of the 
Orient, in which God is conceived as a natural substance ; 2. The religions in which 
God is viewed as Subject, in particular, the Jewish religion, or the religion of sublim- 
ity ; the Greek, or the religion of beauty ; and the Roman, or the religion of utility 
or adaptation ; 3. The absolute religion, which recognizes God at once in his self- 
alienation in finitude and in his unity with the finite or his life in the reconciled com- 
munity or church The divine Idea unfolds itself in three forms These are (1) Being 
eternally in and with itself, the form of universality, God m his eternal idea m and for 
himself, the kingdom of the Father ; (2) the form of manifestation, of particularization, 
Being-for-Other in physical nature and in the finite spirit, the eternal idea of God in 
the element of consciousness and mental representation, the moment of difference, the 
kingdom of the Son ; and (3) the form of return out of manifestation into self, the pro- 
cess of reconciliation, the Idea in the sphere of the religious community or the king- 
dom of the Spirit The true sense of the proofs of God’s existence is that in them the 
human spirit lises to God, and that they are intended to express this movement for 
thought The cosmological and teleological proofs proceed from the being to the con- 
ception of God, the ontological, conversely, fiom conception to being. Philosophy is 
the thinking of absolute truth, the self -thinking Idea, self -knowing truth, self -compre- 
hending reason Philosophical knowledge is the conception of art and religion known 
and comprehended in thought The true systematic development of philosophy and 
its historical development take place in essentially the same manner, namely, by a pro- 
gress from the most abstract to ever richer and more concrete cognitions of truth. 
The philosophies of the Eleatics, of Heraclitus, and of the Atomists correspond with 
pure being, becoming, and bemg-for-self or independent bemg ; the philosophy of Plato 
corresponds with the categories of essence, Aristotle’s with the conception, the philosophy 
of the Heo-Platonists with thought as totality or the concrete Idea, and the philosophy 
of modem times with the Idea as spirit or the self-knowing Idea. The Cartesian philo- 
sophy occupies the stand-point of consciousness, the Kantian and Fichtean philosophies 
occupy that of self-consciousness, and the newest philosophy (Schelhng’s and Hegel’s) 
occupies the stand-point of reason, or of subjectivity as identical with substance in the 
form of intellectual intuition with Schelhng, and in that of pure thought or absolute 
knowledge with Hegel. The principles of all previous systems are contained as sub- 
lated momenta in the absolute philosophy.* 

* Wliat was said in Yol. I , § 4, of the truth in fundamental conception and the grandness m its detailed 
elaboration— notwithstanding much that is exaggerated, arbitrary, and distorted — of Hegel’s view of the his- 
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§ 130. Friedrich Ernst Daniel Sckleiermacher (1768-1834), a con- 
temporary of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, the first and last of whom 
he survived, and incited especially by the study of Kant, Spinoza, and 
Plato, modified the Kantian philosophy, attempting to do equal justice 
to the realistic and the idealistic elements contained in it. Space and 
time are viewed by Schleiermacher as forms of the existence of things 
themselves and not merely of our apprehension of things. In like 
manner Schleiermacher concedes to the Categories validity for things 
themselves. The act of apprehension, he teaches, depends on the ac- 
tion of the senses, through which the being of things is taken up into 
our consciousness. The doctrine that the affection of the senses is a 
condition of knowledge, which doctrine Kant had inconsequently as- 
sumed, and Fichte, for the sake of logical consistency, had in vain 
sought to disprove, is in logical agreement with the whole of Schleier- 
macher’s doctrine, since with him space, time, and causality are not 
merely forms of a phenomenal world existing solely in the conscious- 
ness of the percipient Subject, but are also forms of the objective, 
real world which confronts him and conditions his knowledge. In 
thought, which elaborates the content of external and internal expe- 
rience, or in the “ intellectual function ” which supplements the “ or- 
ganic function,” Schleiermacher detects, with Kant, the element of 
spontaneity, which is combined in man with receptivity, or the a priori 
element of knowledge which co-operates with the empirical factor. 
Through this theory of cognition Schleiermacher avoids the djpriori 
narrowness of the Hegelian dialectic. The plurality of co-existing ob 
jects and of successive processes in nature and mind constitute a unity 
which is not invented by the mind, but has true reality, and includes 
object and subject. As being a real unity, the world of manifold ex- 
istence constitutes an articulate whole. The totality of all existing 
things is the world ; the unity of the universe is the Deity. Whatever 
affirmations are made with reference to the Deity must be either nega- 
tive or figurative and anthropomorphitie. A reciprocity of influences 
exerted and received unites all the parts of the universe. Every part, 
therefore, is both active and passive. With human activity is con- 


tory of philosophy, can be extended in essentially the same sense to Ms whole system. Decidedly as Hegel 
rejects m principle every form of dualism, yet, m the method of his system which elevates dialectical con* 
sfcraction m opposition to empiricism to an independent power and separates “ pure thought ” from it® empiri- 
cal basis, he really sets up a dualism, which is not removed by the supplementary reference made to exp© 
nence The same justice has not been done by Hegel to the realistic side of the Kantian philosophy as tc 
the idealistic side Hence the greater prominence, and, m many cases, the one-sided exaggeration, given ta 
the former side m post-Hegelian philosophy. 
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nected the feeling of freedom, and with passibility that of dependence. 
With reference to the Infinite, as the unity of the universe, man has a 
feeling of absolute dependence. In this feeling religion has its root. 
Keligions ideas and dogmas are forms of the manifestation of the reli- 
gious feeling, and as such are specifically distinguished from scientific 
speculation, which strives to reproduce in subjective consciousness the 
world of objective reality. He who seeks to transform dogmas into 
philosophemes, or to philosophize in theology, mistakes the limits both 
of philosophy and theology ; only a formal use can be made of phi- 
losophy in theology. Philosophy should not be made the servant of 
theology, nor theology of philosophy ; each is free within its own limits. 
Schleiermacher’s attention was directed not only to dialectic — which 
includes with him speculative theology — and philosophical ethics, but 
also to Christian dogmatics and Christian ethics. In the place of Kant’s 
too narrow conception of duty, by which the specific and variable is 
sacrificed to the universal, Schleiermacher substituted the doctrine that 
each one’s duty varies according to his individuality. Schleiermacher’s 
ethics includes the doctrines of goods, of virtue, and of duties. In the 
highest good, which he defines as the supreme unity of the real and 
the ideal, Schleiermacher finds the ethical end of man, in duty the law 
of advancement towards this end, and in virtue the moving force. 
Schleiermacher’s ethics is predominantly doctrine of goods. The man- 
ner in which Schleiermacher more expressly defines and formulates, 
on the one hand the opposition, and on the other, the union of the real 
and the ideal, most resembles Schelling’s manner, in his philosophy of 
identity. In point of ideal content, systematic division, and terminolo- 
gy, Schleiermacher’s system was not developed by him into a thorough- 
ly finished and all-including whole, and is, therefore, far inferior in 
formal perfection to Hegel’s, and also to Herbart’s system ; but it is 
free from many defects of narrowness which are inseparably involved 
in these systems, and in its still largely unfinished form is more 
capable than any other post-Kantian philosophy of a pure develop- 
ment, by which the various defects of other systems may be remedied. 

Schleiermacher 1 s Works have been published m three Series 1 Works on Theology ; 2. Sermons , 3. 
Philosophical and Miscellaneous Writings, Berlin, 1885-64. The third series contains the following volumes * 

I. Grundlmien enter Kntik der bishengen Sittenlehre ; Monologe , vertraute Bnefe uber F SchlegeV 
Zucinde , Gedanken uber Umversitdten vm deutschen Sinne , etc. XI. Philos u. verm Schnften XIX 
Reden und Abh , der K Academie derWiss vorgetragen, aus Schl's handschr. Nachl hrsg von L. Jonas 
IV. 1. Gesch. der Philos , hrsg von EC Ritter. IV. 2 Dialetil, hrsg . von L Jonas. V Entwmf eines 
Systems der Sittenlehre , hrsg . von A . Sckweizer. VI Psychologies hrsg von George VII. Aestketil , hrsg. 
von C Lommatzsch. VIII. Die Lehre vom Stoat , hrsg von Chr A. Brandis. IX Erziehungslehre. 
hrsg. von C. Platz . A brief compilation of pithy extracts from Schleieimacher’s works, well adapted toi an 
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introduction to the latter, are the Ideen, Befexionen und Betrachtungen aus Schlei 's Werlcen, cd by L 
Tj Lancizolle, Berlin, 1 So 4 Of Schleici maclier's life and personal relations his copious correspondence fui- 
mshes the most trustworthy information The letters which passed between him and J Chr Gass have been 
published by the latter’s son, W Gass, with a biographical preface, Berl., 1852 All of Schleiermachei s cor- 
lespondence, which has been preserved and is of general interest, has been edited and published by Ludwig 
Jonas, and, aftei his death, by Wilh Dilthey, under the title Aus Schleie miocker's Leben , m Brief en Vol 
I From Schl ’s childhood till hm appointment at Halle, in October, 1S04, Berlin, 1858, 2d ed., I860 Yol II . 
Till his death, which occurred Feb 12, 1804, Berlin, 185S, n 2d ed , 1SG0, Yol III . Schl ’s conespondence 
with friends till his removal to H die, chiefly with Fnedr and Aug Wilh Schlegcl Berlin 1861 Yol IY : 
Schl ’s letters to Bimclcmann, correspondence with his friends from 1804 to ISSj, Memoirs, “ Dialog uber das 
Anstdndige," Be views, Berlin, 1863 A short autobiography of Schl , extending to April, 1191, i b given m Vol 
I , pp 3-lb. A comprehensive biographical work on Schl (by Wilh Dilthej) has followed’ Of those who 
have treated of Schl 's philosophical and theological doctrines, we may mention in particular : Chr Jul. 
Bramss, Ueber Schl's Glaubenslehre, Berlin, 1824, C Roscnkranz, KntiL der Schleiermachei" s' lieu Glail 
benslehre , Komgsberg, 1SJ6 , Hartenstcm, Be ethices a Schl propositi ftmdameMo , Leaps , 1837 ; cf also 
occasional passages m H ’s EthiL , Lav Fnedr Stiauss, Schleierm und Daub in direr Bedentung fur die 
Theologie unserer Zeit , m the Ilalhsche Jahrb fur cleutsche Wiss u JDmst, 1830, repr m Cha? alter Men 
unci Kntilen , Laps, 1839, Schallei, Vorl uber Schl , Halle, 1841, Weissenbom Varies ungen uber Schl 's 
DialeUiL und Dogmatih, Leips , 1847-49 , F Vorlandei, Schleieimachet's Sittenlehre, Marburg, 1851 , Sigwart, 
Ueber die Bedeutung der Erken ntisslehre und der psi/cholorjischen Voraussetzunge n SchleiermacheVs fur 
die Grundbegnjf e seiner Glauber dehre, m the Jah? b fur deulsche Theologie , ed by Liebner, Bonier, Ehren- 
feuchter, Lanclerer, rainier, and Weizsaclccr, Vol II , 1857, pp 267-327 and 829-861 (with which cf Domer’s 
rejoinder, ibid, p 499); C A. Auberlen, Sch’eurmacher , ein CharaUerbdd Basel, 1850, E teller, Znm 12. 
February m the Preass* Jahib , III ,1859, pp 176-194, reptmted m Zeller’s Vortr u Abh , pp 178-201 , Rail 
Schwarz, Schleiermacher , seme Personhtlikeit und seme Theologie , Gotha, 18(51 , Bobertag, Schl als Philo- 
sophy in the Pros Kvrehenz , 1861, No 47 , Sigwart, Schl vi semen Beziehungen zu dem Athene uni der 
heiden Schlegel (Progr of the Scm at Blaubeuren), Tubingen, 1861, Schlottmann, Drei Gegner (Schonkcl, 
Stahl, and Philippi) des Schleiermacher' schen Behgionsbegmfs, in the Deutsche Zeitschr. fur chnstl Wiss 
u chnstl Leben, N. S. IY, 1861, Oct , Wilh Dilthey, Schl's polUische Gesmnung und Wirlsamleit , m the 
Preuss. Jahrb , X , 1862, GuiL Dilthey, De prmupus ethices Scheiermachen ( Diss viaug .), Berl , 1861, 
Rud Baxmann, SchVs Anfdnge im Schriftstellern, Bonn, 1864, the same, Schleiermacher , sem Leben und 
Wir'hen, Elberfeld, 1868, W. Beyschlag, Schl als pohtischer Charal ter, Berlin, 1866, Rich, v Kittlitz, 
Schleier macher's Bildungsgang, ein biographischer Yersuch, Leipsic, 1867, Wilh Dilihey, Leben Schleier- 
macher's, Yol I, 1867-70; Bamel Schenkel, Fnedr. Schleiermacher, em Lebens- und Charal terbdcl, zur 
Ervmerung cm den 21 Nov , 1768, Elberfeld, 1868, A Baur, Schleiermacher' s christliche Lebensanschauun- 
gen, Leips , ISOS , Franz Husch, Schl m Ostpreussen , m the Altpreuss Monatsschr., IY , No 8,1867, 
Emil Schurer, Schl 's Rehgionsbegnjf und die plains Voraussetzungen desselben (Inaug Bissert ), Lcipsic, 
186S , P Schmidt, Spinoza und Schleiermacher die Geschiclite direr Systeme und ihr gegenseitiges Ver- 
hdltmss , Berlin, 186S On the occasion of the centennial celebration on the 21st of November, 1868, ad- 
dresses and works on Schleiermacher were published by M. L 1 umgarten, R Benfey, Biedermann, G Drey- 
dorff, L. Buncker, Frxckey, L. George, Hagenbach, Henke, ICahms, Lipsius (in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. fur 
toiss. Theologie ), F Nitzsch, A Petersen, Herm. Reuter, A Huge, H G Sack, E 0 Schellenberg, B. Schen- 
kel, L Schultze, Sigwart (m the Jahrb. fur deutsche Theologie ), H Spurn, Thomas, Thomsen, Trebhn, Th. 
Woltersdorf, and others Cf also works and opuscules by Carl Beck (Reuthngen, 1869), F Zachler (Breslau, 
1869), Th. Eisenlohr {Die Idee der Volksschule nach Schleierm , Stuttgard, 1852, 1869), Wilh Bender (Schl 's 
philos Gotteslehre , Bissert., Worms, 186S), Ernst Bratuschek and T. Hulsmann (m the Philos. Monatschnft , 
II , 1 and 2), Karl Steffensen ( Die wmensch. Bedeutung Schleiermacher' s, m Gelzer’s Monatsblattfur vmere 
Zeiigesch , Yol 32, Nov , 1868), P Leo (Schl 's philos Grundanschauung nach dem metapht/s Thai seiner 
“ IhaleLtil," Dissert, Jena, 1808), Th Hossbach (Schl , sem Leben und Wirlen, Berlin, 1868), A Twesten 
(Zur Ermnerung an Schl. [akad. Vortrag "] , Berlin, 1869), C. Michelet ( Der Standpunkt Schl 's, m the 
Gedanle , VIII , 2, 1869) [Arts, on S. in Christ. Exam. vol. 53, and Westm. Rev. vol. 80 —Tr.] 

Friedrich Ernst Daniel Schleiermacher, son of a Reformed clergyman, was bom at 
Tkcslau, Nov 21, 17G8 He was brought up as a member of the community of Moravian 
brethren, and their form of faith acquired the most profound influence over his spiritual 
tendencies ; an influence which continued indestructibly to assert its power, even when 
(from his nineteenth year), impelled by the need of independent examination, he 
had lenounced his outward connection with the Moravians, and was no longer able to 
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approve the definite substance of their faith. From the spring* of 1783 until autumn 
in 1785 he was educated in the Pcedagogium at Niesky; thence he was received mto 
the Seminary of the United Brethren at Barby, which he quitted m May, 1787 After 
completing the theological course at Halle, he occupied (Oct , 1790, to May, 1793) a po- 
sition as teacher in the family of Count Dohna-Schlobxtten. Soon afterwaids he en- 
tered the u Seminar fur gelehrte Schulen ” at Berlm, which was under Gedike’s direc- 
tion From 1794 to 1796 he was assistant preacher at Landsbeig on the Warthe, 1796- 
1802 chaplain at the Charite-Haus at Berlin, 1802-1804 court-ehaplam at Stolpe, and 
1804-1806 Professor Extraordinanus of Theology and Philosophy at Halle on the 
Saale Being compelled, m consequence of the events of the war, to give up this last 
position, he occupied himself with literary labors, and co-operated in his measure with 
Fichte and other patriotic men in bracmg the public mind for the work of a future 
emancipation of the Fatherland from foreign domination. From 1809 he preached 
at the Church of the Trinity in Beilin On the foundmg of the Berlin University he 
received in it an appointment as Piofessor Ordinarms of Theology, which position he 
retained till his death on the 12th of February, 1 834. In addition to his courses of 
theological lectures he delivered philosophical lectures on vaiious branches of philoso- 
phy. He became early familiar with the Kantian philosophy, being especially occupied 
in studying and criticising it in the decenmum 1786-1796 Subsequently he directed 
a critical attention to the speculations of Fichte and Schellmg He first became ac- 
quainted with Spinoza’s doctrine (probably in the year 1794) through Jacobi’s exposi- 
tion of it (1785) Afterwards he interested himself in the systems of Plato and 
of earlier philosophers. His attention had previously, but with far less interest, been 
directed to Aristotle. Schleiermacher developed his own ideas at first chiefly in the 
criticism of other systems, but afterwards proceeded more and more independently and 
constructively. In 1817 he was made a member of the Academy of Sciences, for which he 
wrote a senes of opuscules relating mostly to G-reek philosophy In the year 1817 he was 
President of the Synod assembled at Berlin to deliberate on the union of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches But the kind of union for which Schleiermacher labored, 
namely, the free union of the two Churches in such a manner as to leave all forms of 
doctrine and cultus, provided they were conformed to the spirit of Protestantism, to 
be determined accordmg to the conscience of the individual preachers and churches, 
was radically different from the more rigidly legal and doctrinal union winch was in 
the end effected. Schleiermacher’s warning, addressed to Mmister Von Altenstein, not 
to permit his name to be associated in history with the corruption of the true idea of 
union, was not effectual in turning him from the course finally chosen by him, but was 
only received as a personal insult In consequence of this conflict, and owing also to 
his liberal political activity, previously as well as subsequently to this period, Schleier- 
macher experienced as constantly the disfavor of the government as Hegel enjoyed its 
favor and active support. It was not till in his last years that, through the mutual 
advances of both parties, friendly relations w r ere in a measure restored. As preacher, 
University Professor, and author, Schleiermacher’s activity was extremely vaned and 
salutary. In the fields of theology, philosophy, and ancient learning, his labors were 
broadly stimulating, intellectually awakening, and indicating new paths. “ Schleier- 
macher” (says Zeller in his Vortr. u. Abh n Leipsic, 1865, pp 179 and 200) “was not 
only the greatest theologian that the Protestant Church has had since the period of the 
Reformation ; not only a churchman, whose grand ideas of the union of the Protestant 
confessions, of a more liberal constitution of the Church, of the rights of science and 
of individuality in religion, will force their way m spite of all resistance, and have even 
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now begun to come forth again from the deep eclipse which they have suffered ; not 
only a gifted preacher, a highly-endowed and deep -working religious teacher, forming 
ihe heart by the understanding and the understanding by the heart : but Schleiermacher 
was also a philosopher, who, without having any finished formal system, yet scattered 
the most fruitful seeds ; an investigator of antiquity, whose works mtroduced a new era 
m the knowledge of Greek philosophy ; a man, fipally, who co-operated honestly m the 
work of Prussia’s and Germany’s political regeneration ; who, m personal intercourse, 
exerted a stimulating, educating, and instructing influence on countless minds, and 
who awakened m many an altogether new intellectual life Schleiermacher was the 
first one to investigate with comparative thoroughness the peculiar nakire of religion, 
and thereby to do an incalculable service also in the way of practically determining its 
relations to other fields of thought ; he is one of the most distinguished among the 
men who for moie than a century have been labormg to sift what is of universal human 
import from the mass of positive tradition, to transform what the past has given us, m 
accordance with the spirit of our times, one of the foiemost among the protagonists of 
modem Humanism.” 

Among Schleiermacher’s writings the following deserve especial mention • Ueber 
die Religion, Reden an die Gebildeten unter ihren Yer adder n, Beilin, 1799 , 2d ed , 
1800; 3d ed , 1821, frequently reprinted since Schl ’s death Monologcn, erne 
Neujahrsgabe, 1800, etc. Yertraute Rriefe uber F. SchlegeVs Lucindc (publ. anony- 
mously), 1800. Predigten , 1st Collection, 1801; 2d Coll., 1808; 3d Coll, 1814; 
4th Coll , 1820 ; Festpredigten, 1826 and ’33 ; Zur Denkfeier der Augsb Con- 
fession , 1831 ; further collections of sermons appeared, after Schleiermacher’s 
death, in his Complete Works. Qrundlinien einer Kritilc der bisherigen Sdtenkhre, 
Beilin, 1808. Platon's Werke , ubersetzt und mit Emleitungen und Anmerkungen 
vmehm, I., 1 and 2; II., 1—3 ; III., 1, Berlin, 1804-28, etc. Die Weihnachtsfeier, 
1806, etc. Der diristliche Glaube nach den Grundsatzen der emngelischen Kir die, Ber- 
lin, 1821-22; 2d revised edition, 1830-81 ; frequently reprinted since Schl’s death. 
Of his posthumous works the following (in addition to the Gesdi der Philos, cited 
above, Vol. I., p. 10) are those of most philosophical importance * Fnlwurf cities 
Systems der Sittenlehre, ling, wn Sdiweizer, 1835, and Grundriss der philos. Bthik mit 
einleitmder Vorrede hrsg. wn A. Twesten , 1841 (with which cf. Die diristlidie Side , 
nadi den Grundsatzen der emngelischen Kirche irn Zusammenhang dargestellt , hrsg . wn 
Jonas , 1843). Dicdektik hrsg. wn Jonas , 1839 Aesthetik , hrsg, wn C. Lommatzsdi , 
1S42. Die Lehre vom Stoat , hrsg. wn Chr. A. Brandis , 1845. Erzidiungslehre, hrsg. 
wn G. Platz , 1849. Psychologie , hrsg. wn George , 1864. (The Lectures on the Life of 
Jesus , published in 1864 under the editorship of Biitenik, produced at the time 
of their delivery a not inconsiderable impression among the large number of those who 
heard them. In particular, they may be said to have been partly a direct anticipation 
of David Fnedr. Strauss’s critique of the evangelical accounts of the life of Jesus, which 
appeared soon after Schleiermacher’s death, and partly to have led indirectly to it ; 
the latter, namely, in so far as the partial critique of Schleiermacher would necessarily 
provoke a uniform extension of the same critique to points, with reference to which 
Schleiermacher had held back, especially when taken up by a consequent thinker, who 
had learned from the Hegelian philosophy not to connect his religious mterest with any 
person, but with the Idea itself, which, as Strauss— on the authority of the Hegelian 
principles and indeed after the precedent of Kant in his Critique of the Pure Reason , 
2d ed , p. 597, and in his Religion within the Limits of the Mere Reason — affirmed, did 
not like to pour out all its riches mto any one individual. In an historical point of view 
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these lectures have now scarcely any value, but their importance is great for those who 
w ould understand the theology of Schleiermacher and the course of German theology 
m its more recent development.) 

Equally animated by deep religious feeling and filled with an earnest scientific spirit, 
Schleiermacher seeks visibly m all his works to contribute towards the accomplishment 
of the work which he indicates as thq*goal of the Reformation and as the special want 
of* the present time : “to establish hi eternal compact between vital Christian faith 
on the one hand, and scientific inquiry, left free to labor independently for itself, on the 
other, so that the former may not hinder the latter, nor the latter exclude the former.” 

In the “Discourses on Religion” (Reden uber die Religion g 1st Discourse : Justifi- 
cation, 2d On the Essence of Religion, 3d : On Religious Culture, 4th : On the Social 
Principle in Religion, or on Church and Priesthood, 5th : On Religions) Schleiermacher 
seeks to show what is the nature and what the justification of religion. As Kant in 
his critique of the reason opposes that philosophic dogmatism which pretends to prove 
theoretically the reality of the objects of the Ideas of the reason, while he recognizes 
and enforces the moral truth of those ideas as objects of faith, so Schleiermacher 
denies the scientific truth of the teachings of theological dogmatism, but admits that 
religion is founded in man on a special and noble faculty, namely, on religions feeling, 
which is the direction of the spirit toward the infinite and eternal ; and he finds the 
tiue import of theological notions and doctrines in this, that through them the reli- 
gious feeling comes to expression ; hut when that whose office is simply to indicate our 
feelings and represent them in words is taken for objective science, or for science and 
religion at once, there follows inevitably a decline into mysticism and mythology 
Kant needed, in order on the basis of the moral consciousness to vindicate, by means 
of his Postulates, the reality of the objects of the “ Ideas of the reason,” a critique of 
the theoretical reason, to show that there was space left for the objects of these 
“Ideas” beyond the sphere of all that is finite and therefore only phenomenal 
Schleiermacher, on the contrary, since he seeks not to prove the reality of the objects 
of our religious notions, but only the legitimacy of the subjective spiritual states which 
are expressed by means of these notions, needs no open space for the infinite outside 
the finite, is able to leave to the finite its objective reality, “ which is reflected in our 
consciousness,” inviolate, and finds, like Spinoza (from whom, however, he differs 
essentially by his recognition of the worth and significance of individuality), in the 
midst of the finite and perishable itself the infinite and eternal In opposition to the 
idealistic speculation of Kant and Fichte, Schleiermacher demands a realism which 
shall not indeed be confined to the consideration of the finite in its isolation, but shall 
consider each thing in its union with the whole and with the eternal (or, in Spinoza’s 
phraseology : sub specie ceterni ) ; to feel one’s self one with this Eternal, says Schleier- 
macher, is religion, “If man does not become one with the eternal in the immediate 
unity of his intuition and feeling, he remains eternally separated from it in the derived 
unity of consciousness. But what, then, will become of the highest utterance of the 
speculation of our days, what shall be the end of this finished, rounded Idealism, if it 
does not again sink back into this original unity, so that the humility of religion 
may cause this proud speculation to suspect that there may be another realism than 
that to which it so boldly and with perfect justice asserts its own superiority ? It 
will annihilate the universe while seemingly seeking to construct it, and will degrade 
it to the signification of a mere allegory, to an empty shadow of the narrowness and 
limitation of its vacant consciousness. Offer reverentially with me a lock to the 
manes of the holy, rejected Spinoza! He was filled with the lofty world-spirit; 
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the infinite was his beginning and his end ; the universe his only and eternal love. In 
holy innocence and deep humility he saw himself m the mirror of the eternal world, 
and saw how he too was its most lovely mirror ; full of religion was he and full of holy 
spirit, and hence he stands there alone and unrivalled, master in his art, but exalted 
above the profane guild, without disciples and without civil right ” 

Science, says Schleiermacher, is the existence of things m human reason ; art and 
cultured skill are the existence of human reason'dn things, to which it gives measure, 
shape, and order ; religion, the necessary and indispensable third to these two, is the 
immediate consciousness of the unity of reason and nature, of the univei sal being of 
all that is finite in the infinite and through the infinite, and of all that is temporal in 
the eternal and through the eternal Piety, devotion, as the direction of the spirit to 
the eternal, is that state of spiritual excitation to which ail the utterances and deeds 
of divinely-inspired men point, it does not produce, it accompanies knowledge and 
moral action ; but with it immorality and the conceit of knowledge cannot co-exist. 
Whatever advances genuine art and science is a means of religious culture. True 
science is completed perception, true praxis is self-produced culture and ait, and true 
religion is sense and taste for the infinite. To seek to possess cither of the former 
without the latter, or to imagine that one does thus possess either, is a sacrilegious 
error. The universe is the scene of uninterrupted activity, and reveals itself to us m 
every moment ; and when, through the impressions which it thus produces directly 
upon and indirectly within us, we take up into our lives every separate and finite object, 
regarded not by itself alone, but as a part of the whole, as a representation of the 
infinite, and when we find herein the motive for our action, tins is religion. 

The communion of those who have already inwardly ripened into the devout spirit 
is the communion of the true church. Particular churches furnish the bond of union 
between pious of this class, and those who are still seeking after piety. The difference 
between the priests and laity can only be a relative one. He is called to be a priest, 
whoever he may be, who has so peculiarly and completely developed in himself his 
faculty of feeling, as to acquire a facility in any kmd of expression. 

The idea of religion includes the complex of all the relations of man to the Deity ; but 
the various religions are the definite shapes in which the one universal religion must 
express itself, and in which alone a true individual development of the religious nature 
is possible ; the so-called natural or rational religion is a mere abstraction The dif- 
ferent religions are religion as, stripped of its infinity and often in impoverished form, 
as it were an incarnate God, it has appeared among men, which appearance is a work, 
extending in infinitum , of that spirit which is revealed in all human history. The man- 
ner in which man has the Deity present to him in his feeling decides respecting the worth 
of his religion. The three principal religious stadia, in this regard, are (1) the stadium at 
which the world appears as a chaotic unity, and the Deity is represented to the mind 
cither in the form of personality, as a fetish, or impersonally, as blind fate ; (3) the sta- 
dium at which the definite plurality of heterogenous elements and forces is most piomi- 
nent in man’s conception of the world, and the notion of God is either polytheistic, as 
among the Hellenes, or takes the form of a recognition of necessity in nature, as with 
Lucretius ; (3) the stadium at which being is conceived and represented as totality, as 
unity m plurality, or as system, and the notion of God is either monotheistic or pan- 
theistic. In Judaism the properly religious element, or the consciousness which every- 
where gleams through, of man’s position in the universe and of his relation to the 
eternal, takes the form of the conception of dnect retribution, of a reaction of the infi- 
nite against the finite, the lattei being viewed as having its source m the arbitrary or 
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occidental The Deity is conceived only as rewarding*, punishing, correcting whatever 
is individual in the individual. The original conception of Christianity, on the contrary, 
is that of the universal tending and striving of all finite things towards the unity of the 
whole ; and it represents God’s action in response to this striving as an action of recon- 
ciliation exerted at various times and places through agencies at once finite and infinite, 
human and divine. The sense of rum and redemption, of enmity and reconciliation, 
is fundamentally characteristic of Christian feeling. Christianity, detecting in all that 
is actual the element of unholiness, proclaims as its goal infinite holiness Christianity 
first put forth the requirement that piety should be a permanent state in man and not 
confined to particular times and relations. The founder of Christianity does not re- 
quire that our adoption of his idea be consequent upon our attachment to his person, 
but rather the reverse ; the greater sin is the sin against the spirit. The peculiarity 
and substance of the religion of Christ is that it makes the idea of redemption and 
reconciliation the centre of religion But Christ himself is the centre of all reconcilia- 
tion. The time will come when the Father will be all in all, but this time lies out of 
all time. 

In the Monologues (1. Contemplation; 2. Examination; 3. The World; 4. Pro- 
spect ; 5. Youth and Old Age) Sehleiermacher defines it as the highest moral work of 
man, that each one represent in himself in a peculiar manner humanity. Kant’s re- 
quirement m the name of reason, of a uniformity of action, the Categorical Imperative, 
is viewed by him as marking indeed a creditable advance from the low emptiness of 
sensuous animal life to a higher plane, but as constituting, nevertheless, a lower stand- 
point m comparison with that which insists on a higher individuality m culture and 
morality. The Ego, the me, certain of itself, asserts m its most interior, personal ac- 
tion its free, spiritual self-determination, independently of any accidental combination 
of circumstances and even of the power of time, of youth, and of old age. 

The Confidential Letters on Friedrich ScMegeVs u Lucinde ’’ (which are better than 
the work commented on) are a plea for the undivided unity of the sensuous and spirit- 
ual elements in love, and oppose that desecration of the divine in it, which follows from 
the unintelligent separation of it into its elements, into spirit and flesh. 

In classifying the sciences Sehleiermacher considers whether they are founded on 
an empirical or a speculative view of nature and mind, and divides them accordingly 
into Natural History and Physics, History and Ethics Philosophy in its idea has ref- 
erence to the highest unity of physical and ethical knowledge, or to the complete inter- 
penetration of the contemplative (speculative) and experimental 

Schleiermacher’s Dialectic is founded on the idea of knowledge as the agieement of 
thought with being, which must show itself at the same time as agreement of thinkers 
with each other. The u Transcendental Part” of the Dialectic considers the idea of 
knowledge independently, and, so to speak, in repose, while the u Technical or Formal 
Part ” considers the same idea m movement or the development of knowledge. With 
Kant, Sehleiermacher distinguishes between the matter and the form of knowledge, and 
teaches that the former is given through sensuous perception or by the u Organic Func- 
tion,” while the latter has its origin in the “ Intellectual Function,” or in thought, 
which is the faculty of unity and distinction The forms of our knowledge correspond 
with the forms of bemg. Space and time are the forms of the existence of things, and 
not simply forms of our apprehension of things. The forms of knowledge are the con- 
cept and the judgment. The concept corresponds to the independent being of things, or 
to the “ 4 substantial forms” termed force and phenomenon (the higher concept to 
At force,” the lower to li phenomenon”), and the judgment to things m their co-existr 
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ence, in their reciprocity, or as active and passive. The forms of the development of 
knowledge are induction and deduction. The process of deduction, or the derivation 
of a conclusion from principles, is never rightly employed except upon results of the 
inductive process, which advances from phenomena to the cognition of principles 
Schleiennacher expressly (and with perfect logical justice) disputes the theory on which 
the Hegelian dialectic rests, that pure thought, separated from all other thought, can 
make a beginning of its own, can originate as a primitive, independent, and particular 
form of thought. 

In the idea of God the absolute umty of the ideal and the real is thought, to the 
exclusion of all contrasts, while in the conception of the world the relative unity of the 
ideal and the real is conceived under the form of contrast God is, therefoie, neither 
to be conceived as identical with nor as separated from the world (Since the Ego is 
the identity of the Subject m the difference of its momenta , God’s relation to the woild 
may be compared to the relation of the unity of the Ego to the totality of its temporal 
acts ) Religion is based on the feeling of absolute dependence, in which, with man’s 
own bemg, the infinite being of God is at once implied. Through the religious feelmg 
the original ground of existence is posited m us, just as m peiception external things 
are posited in us The bemg of the Ideas of the reason and the bemg of conscience m 
us are the bemg of God m us Religion and philosophy are equally legitimate func- 
tions of the human spirit ; the former is its highest subjective, and the latter its high- 
est objective function. Philosophy is not suboidmate to religion. Such (scholastic) 
subordination would only be justified if all attempts to think God weie inspired only by 
feelmg. But the speculative activity of man’s reason as directed toward the transcend- 
ent ground of existence, has m itself worth and significance, especially as a means to 
the removal of anthropomorphitic elements from the idea of God. On the other 
hand, however, religion is not itself a mere steppmg-stone to philosophy. For feelmg 
is something permanent with us ; it is in us the original unity or indifference of think- 
ing and willing, and this unity cannot be replaced by thought. * 


* Schleiermacher’s conception of the relation between religion and philosophy is free from the defect of 
Hegel’s conception, according to which feelmg, like “representation,” is merely a mental stadium preparatory 
to the conception. Feelmg stands to cognitive activity m general, as also to willing and praxis, not in the 
relation of a function of lower or higher order, but mthat of another and equally legitimate dnection of 
psychical activity. The relation of order subsists only within each one of the three principal directions or 
faculties, hence among the sensuous and spiritual feelings, among sensuous and rational desires, and between 
perception, representation, and conception. But religion is not merely devotion, i. e , not meiely relation of 
man to Deity through the medium of feelmg : it is relation of man in all his psychical functions to Deity. 
Hence the theoretical and ethical elements are as essential to religion as is the emotional. In so far, now, as 
religion has a theoretical side, Hegel’s position, considered with refeicnce to the relation between dogma and 
philosopheme, religious representation and scientific knowledge, is indeed correct, and Schleicrmacher’s co- 
ordination of faculties as equally legitimate is untenable In all spheres of Me, feeling, which objectifies 
itself m representations, must be founded on real external or internal events or processes , the feeling of joy 
m triumph, for example, which has given itself poetic expression in the Perw of iEschylus, is founded on the 
fact of the victory actually secured, and the Christian feeling, on which Christian poems are based, on facts 
of outward or inward life Now it is the work of science to ascertain and exhibit these real processes and 
events, so that a true image of them shall enter mto our consciousness ; science must, for example, reproduct 
the real motives and actual progress of the Persian War with objective fidelity m the whole and m detail, and 
must m like manner apprehend and represent with historical fidelity what took place m the consciousness of 
Jesus as well as what was involved m his relations to the world around him, and also what more general 
historical agencies co-operated in the origin and extension of Christianity. With patriotic or religious feeling 
and with patriotic or religious poetry, as such, this scientific activity is co-ordinate m point of legitimacy, and 
m so far as an influence is exerted m either direction, there is involved not a relation on either part of subor- 
dination and of mere servitude, but rather one of free and mutual furtherance and benefit Scientific knowl- 
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The subject of Ethics is the action of the reason as resulting in a union or avt agree* 
xnent of reason and nature The doctrine of goods, the doctrine of virtue, and the 
doctrine of duties are forms of ethics, each of which contains the whole under a pecu 
liar point of view. A good is any agreement ( u unity ”) of definite sides of reason and 
nature. Mechanism and chemism, vegetation, annualization, and humanization, express 
m ascending order the successive degrees of the union of reason and nature. The end 
of ethical praxis is the highest good, 4* e the sum of all unions of nature and reason 
The force from which all moral actions flow is virtue ; the various virtues are the ways 
in which reason as a force dwells in human nature. Progress towards the end of all 
morality (the highest good) is the substance of duty, i. e. : of ethical praxis with refer- 
ence to the moral law or of the sum of individual actions concurring for the production 
of the highest good. The various duties form together a system of modes of action ; 
this system results from the whole complex of the virtues of the individual, which in 
their active development are all directed toward the one undivided ethical end of man. 
The conception of the permissible belongs rather to law than to morals ; for whatever be- 
longs to the sphere of morals must in every particular case be completely determined 
through its relation as well to the ethical end of man as to his moral power and to 
the moral law The conception of the permissible has no legitimate application in 
ethics except in a negative sense, as indicating that the description of an action is not 
yet sufficiently complete (is not yet sufficiently individualized) for its character to be 
scientifically estimated But in this sense the conception does not contain an ethical 
qualification or mark, but only implies that such a mark is yet to be discovered. 

The action of the reason is either organizing and formative, or symbolizing and indi- 
cative. Every interpenetration or “ unity ” of reason and nature, which implies a coming 
action of reason on nature is organic, while every such unity, which implies a past 
action of reason on nature, is symbolic. The distinction between the organic and the 
symbolic is crossed by the distinction between the universally like or identical, and the 
individually peculiar or differentiating character of ethical action. 

Hence arise four provinces of ethical action, namely, those of intercourse or traffic, 
of property, of thought, and of feelrng. The first is the province of organization with 
identity or of the development of common usage. The second is the province of organ- 


edge serves the artist as a means for his ends, and in like manner many of the products of art are serviceable 
to the representative of science for the purposes of his investigations, while his own feelmg, as determined by 
the objects of his investigation, serves him as a means of exciting him to inquiry. But m so fai as the ideas 
m which feelings objectify themselves, while containing elements which represent certain phases of the 
reality, contain, nevertheless, others, which under the most favorable circumstances have only a poetic justi- 
fication, while yet both classes of elements without distinction have m these ideas the value of representations 
of the reality, they are not equally legitimate with, hut inferior to, the ideas of science, from which all elements 
having only a poetical validity are sifted out, while the objectively valid ones are completed and are joined 
togethei in a critically tested and confirmed whole. Science aims at the cognition both of separate phenomena 
and also of the rationality which inheres m phenomena, whether in the field of nature or of mind, hut is nof 
for this reason incompetent to appreciate poetry as such in its works and to understand it in its motives 
Religious progress, while not depending on a degradation or even an extirpation of feelmg and poetry, or a 
restriction of religions consciousness to what is scientifically correct, does, nevertheless, imply a separation of 
all elements which are not scientifically justified from those dogmatic theorems which lay claim to objective 
truth, and a recognition of feeling and poetry as co-ordmate and co-operating with science, exactly as progress 
m historical knowledge and poetry depends on the separation and the co-operation of the histone and poetical 
elements ongmally blended together m the legend ; this latter statement is illustrated in the actual state of 
histone poetry, whose tendency has been and is more and more to divancate from historical tradition qnd 
cntieal investigation, and which has thus raised itself to a freer and more independent position, at the same 
time that histone knowledge has become purer and more profound. 
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ization with, individuality, or of the development of the untransferable. Thought and 
language constitute the provmce of symbolism with identity, or of the community of 
consciousness Feeling is the province of symbolism with individuality, or of tho 
primitive variety of consciousness 

With these four ethical provinces correspond four ethical relations • legal right, 
sociability, faith, and revelation Legal right is t^ie ethical co-existence of individuals 
in intercourse or traffic. Sociability is the ethicaimrelation of individuals as exclusive 
proprietors ; it is the recognition of the proprietorship of others, so that what belongs 
to others may become ours, and conversely. Faith, or confidence in the truthfulness 
of statements made by another, expresses, in the general ethical sense, the relation of 
mutual dependence which exists between those who teach and those who learn in a 
common language. Revelation, m the general ethical sense, is the relation of individ- 
uals to each other m the separateness or individuality of their feelings (the content of 
these feelings bemg derived from the Idea which most controls each individual). 

With these ethical relations correspond, again, four ethical organisms or goods . 
State, Society, School, and Church. The State is the form under which men are 
united for the exercise of the identically formative activity (for common action), under 
the distinction of authorities and subjects Society is tho union of men for individu- 
ally organizing activity, under the distinction of personal friendship and more extended 
personal relations The School (m the wider sense, including tho University and 
Academy) is an association for identically symbolic activity, or it provides for a partner- 
ship in knowledge under the distinction of the learned and the public. The Church is 
an association for individually symbolic activity ; it exhibits the union of a number of 
men of the same type for subjective activity of the cognitive function, or community 
in religion under the distinction of cleigy and laity. These organisms all find m the 
family their common basis. — The cardinal virtues are discretion, perseverance (or 
bravery), wisdom, and love. The first is the combat against one’s self, the second 
against others ; the third is an inward life fvivmcation), the fourth an outward one. 

Duties are divided into duties of law and of love on the one hand, and duties of voca- 
tion and of conscience on the other ; the former distinction is founded on the distinction 
between universal and individual community of productive action, and tho latter on 
that between universal and individual appropriation. The most general law of duty is : 
Act at every instant with thy whole moral energy, endeavoring to do thy entire moral 
work. That action is in each case required, as duty, which most promotes all the in- 
terests of morality. In all performance of duty the inward impulse and the outward 
occasion must coincide. 

Philosophical ethics is related to the ethics of the Christian religion or to theological 
ethics in general (in which Schleiermaeher distinguishes between operative and repre- 
sentative action, dividing the former into purifying and propagating action, and the 
latter into representation in worship and in the social sphere) as intuition (perception) 
to feeling, or as objective to subjective. The former has to do with the human reason 
as existing alike in all men, and can consider the moral consciousness as the postulate 
and condition of the religious consciousness. Theological ethics, on the contrary, pos- 
tulates as primary the religious consciousness in the form of an inward propensity to 
religious belief and action. Christian ethics asks • What does Christianity, as an inward 
law, require ? while dogmatics asks : What does Christianity imply as true ? * 

* It ib obvious that Schleiermaeher operates in hi& ethics too much with expressions such as reason, na- 
ture, etc., which arc of very complex signification, and which, like symbols, may cover a multitude ol 
diverse relations, and that m consequence of this he often contents himself with an abstract schematism,, 
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§ 131. Closely following Kant, and rejecting the post-Kantian spec- 
ulation, Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860) developed a doctrine which 
may be described as a transitional form from the idealism of Kant to 
the prevalent realism of the present. Schopenhauer teaches, namely, 
with Kant, that space, time, ami the categories (among which the cate- 
gory of causality is treated b f him as the fundamental one) have a 
purely subjective origin, and are only valid for phenomena, which are 
merely subjective representations in consciousness. In opposition to 
Kant, however, he denies that the reality, which is independent of our 
representations, is unknowable, and finds it in the Will, which, he 
avers, is fully known to us through internal perception. But here 
he involves himself in the following contradiction : he refers, in the 
development of his doctrine, if not space, yet at least temporality and 
causality and all the categories therewith connected to the will, al- 
though denying in his fundamental declaration of principles that they 
can have such a reference ; this contradiction he does not, nor can he, 
avoid, and so his philosophy becomes incapable of a consequent, sys- 
tematic development, and disproves itself. The absolutely real, accord 
ing to Schopenhauer, cannot be termed a transcendental object ; for 
no object is without a corresponding subject, and all objects are simply 
representations in the subject, and hence phenomena. The conception 
of will is taken by Schopenhauer in a far broader sense than that given 
to it by common usage. He includes in it not only conscious desire, 
but also unconscious instinct, and the forces which manifest themselves 
in ‘norganic nature. As intermediate between the one universal will 
and the individuals in winch it appears, Schopenhauer posits, after the 
precedent of Plato, various Ideas, as real species (just as Schelling pos- 
ited the same as intermediate between the unity of substance and the 
plurality of individuals). These Ideas are the stages of the objectifica- 
tion of Will. Every organism displays the Idea of which it is a copy, 
only after the loss of such power as is consumed in overcoming the 
Ideas which axe of a lower order than its own. The pure representa- 

where a more concrete development would be in place. Yet m spite of this deficiency his ethics has rndispu* 
tably a high and permanent value on account of the manner m which the relation between goods, virtues, 
and duties is treated m it, and on account of the developed doctrine of goods which it contains. In the direc- 
tion of moral action toward the highest good Schleiermacher has really discovered the single principle of 
moral judgments concerning subjective acts of will, which principle m Hegel’s objectivistic treatment of eth- 
ics is concealed, and with Herbert falls apart into the vanous ethical Ideas (whose philosophical legitimacy 
Herbart has nowhere demonstrated) and remains unrelated to theoretical philosophy , Schopenhauer’s pes®i 
mism admits of no positive ethics , Beneke took up again the fruitful idea which lies at the basis of Schleier 
macher’s ethics, and sought to develop it with logical consistency, replacing the abstiact schematic formulae 
of Schleiermacher by concrete psychological speculations founded on internal experience. 
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tion of the Ideas in individual shapes is Art. Consciousness first 
becomes manifest upon the highest stages in the objectification of will. 
All intelligence serves originally the will to live. In genius it is 
emancipated from this ancillary position and gains the preponderance. 
Since Schopenhauer perceives a progres* in the negation of the inferior 
sensuous instinct, and yet, without being untrue to his principle, which 
ascribes true reality to will alone, cannot positively term this progress 
an acquired supremacy of reason, only a negative ethics remains possi- 
ble for him. His ethical requirements are sympathy with the suffer- 
ing, which is connected with all objectifications of the will to live, and, 
above all, the mortification in ourselves, not of life, but rather of the 
will to live, through asceticism. The world is not the best, it is the 
worst of all possible worlds ; sympathy alleviates suffering, while asceti- 
cism destroys it by destroying the will to live, in the midst of life. In 
its negation of the sensuous nature in man, without positive determina- 
tion of the true end of spiritual life, Schopenhauer’s doctrine resem- 
bles the Buddhistic doctrine of Nirvana, or of the fortunate final state 
of saints purified by asceticism and who have entered into the uncon- 
scious state ; it also resembles those doctrines of monastic asceticism 
which appear in the history of Christianity, but which modern thought 
avoids by denying all ethical dualism. 

The following are Schopenhauer’s works: Weber die merfache Wurzel des Settees vom zureichenden 
Grunde, Rudolstadfc, 1813 ; 2d ed , Franlcfort-on-ihe-M., 1847 , 3d edition, ed by J. Frauenstadt, Leipsic, 
1864. Weber das Sehen und die Farben, Leips , 181b , 2d ed , 1851 Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung , m 
four Books, together with a Supplement containing the critique of Kant’s philosophy, Leipsic, 1819 ; second 
edition, increased by the addition of a second volume, ibid , 1841 , 3d ed., 1859. Weber den Widen m der 
Natur, Frankf -on-the-M, 1836; 2d ed , 1854 ; 3d ed , edited by J. Fraucnstadt, Leipsic, 1807 Die benden 
Grundprobleme der Ethik (on Freedom of the Will, and on the Foundation of Morals), Frankfort, 1841 ; 2d 
ed , Leipsic, I860. Parerga und Paralipomeha , 2 vols , Berlin, 1851 ; 2d ed , edited by Jul. Fiauenstadt, 
ibid., 1862. Am Schopenhauers handschriftlichem Nachlass , Abhandlungen, Arimerkungen , Aphorismen 
und Fragments, ed by J. Franenstadt, Leips., 1864 [The following tianslations from Schopenhauer’s 
writings have appeared m the Journal of Speculative Philosophy , ed. by W. T. Harris, St Louis, 1SG7-1871 : 
Schopenhauer's Doctrine of the Will, transl. by C. L Bernays, Vol. I., pp 232-236; Thoughts on Philosophy 
and its Method (Chap I of the '■'•Parerga und Paralipomena ”), transl. by Charles Jos6f6, Vol. V , pp 193- 
209; Thoughts on Logic and Dialectic (Chap II. of the same work), transl. by the same, ib., pp 807-319. 
Cf. article m the Christian Examiner , Vol. 53, pp. 66 seq .—2V.] 

Of Schopenhauer’s doctrine and life have written Joh. Fnedr Herbart (review of Schopenhauer’s princi- 
pal work : Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung , m the Hermes, 1820, Art. 3, pp. 131-149, signed E. G Z , and 
reprinted in Herbart’s Complete Works, Vol. XII., pp. 369-391 ; of the modifiers of the Kantian philosophy, 
Herbart terms Remhold the first, Fichte the most profound, Schellmg the most comprehensive, but Scho- 
penhauer the clearest, most skilful, and most companionable , he says that Schopenhauer’s work is extremely 
well worth reading, though useful only as an exercise m thinking, and that all features of the erroneous, 
ideahstic-Spinozistic philosophy are muted in Schopenhauer’s clear mirror), F Ed. Beneke (m the Jena, 
allgem. Litter aturzeitung, Dec 1820, Nos 226-229), Rosenkranz (m his Gesch der Kantischen Philo s., Leipsic, 
1840, pp. 475-481, and in the Deutsche Wochenschnft , edited by Karl Godeke, 1854, No. 22), I Herm. Fichte 
{Ethik, I , Leips , 1850, pp 394-415), Karl Fortlage {Genet. Gesch. der Philos sezt Kant , pp. 407-423), Erd* 
mann {Gesch. der neuern Philos., Ill, 2, pp. 381-471, and Schopenhauer und Herbart , eme AnUthese, in 
Fichte’s Zeitschrift fiir Philos , new series, XXI., Halle, 1862, pp. 209-226), Miohelet (A Sch., a discourse 
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delivered m 1854 and published in Fichte’s Zeitschnftf. Ph new senes XXVII. , 1855, pp 34-59 and $27 
249). Frauenstadt (Brief e ubei die Schopenhauer' 1 sche Philosophies Leips , 1854; Lichtstrahlen aus Schopen 
hauer's We) hen , Leips. 1862 , 2d ed , «&., 1867, JWemorabilien , Brief e und Nachlassstuche , in. Arthur Scho- 
penhauer, non ihm , uber ilm, by Frauenstadt and E. O Lindner, Berlin, 1863 , Jul Frauenstadt, Ueber 
Sc!> '& Pessimismus, Gescluchtsphilos , etc , in the Beutsch Mus , 1S6G, Nos. 48 and 49; 1S67, Nos. 22 and 23. 
etc ), Ad. ComiU, (Arth Schop als erne Ueber gangsf or matio n von einer ideahstischeji in erne reahstisch* 
If eltanschauung , Heidelb , 1S56), C Gr Bahr (Lie Sch ’ sche Philos., Dresden, 1857), Rud Seydel (Schopen 
hauer's System dargestellt und beurtheilt , Leips,, 1857), Ludwig Noack (Arthur Schop. u s. Wettamicht, i 
Psyche, II., 1, 1859, Lie Meister Weiberfenul [Schopenhauer] unci Frauenlob [Daumer], ibid , III., 3 and 4, 
1860 , Von Samara nach Nirwana , in the Deutsche Jahrb , Vol V., 1862 , in the last-named article ths 
weapons of the most delicate ridicule are directed against Schopenhauer’s extreme over-estimation of himself), 
Trendelenburg (m the second edition of his Log. UntersucJiungen , Leips., 1802, Chapter X ), R. Haym (Arthur 
Schopenhauer , m the Preuss . Jahrb , Vol XIV., and printed separately, Berlin, 1864), Willi. Gwinner (Scho- 
penhauer aus personhchem Umgang dargestellt , , Leipsic, 1862 ; Schopenhauer u s Freunde , Leips , 1863), 
A Foucher de Careil (Hegel et Schop , Paris, 1S62), also Dav. Ascher and E. 0. Lmdner, Nagel, Suhle, Ed. 
Lowenthal, Spiegel, Rob. Springer, Wirth, and others, in various articles and essays, H. L Ivortcn ( Quomodo 
Schopenhauerus ethicamfundamento metaphysico constituere conatus sit , Liss . Hal. 1864), Steph Pawlicki 
(De Schopenhauen doctnna et philosophandi ratione, Diss. Tratislav , 1865), Victor Kiy (Der Pessimismus 
und die Ethik Schopenhauers , Berlin, 1866), Chr. A Thilo ( Ueber Schopenhauer's ethischen Atheismus , m the 
Zeitschr, fur escacte Philos ., Vol. VII , No 4, Leipsic, 1S67, pp. 321-356, and VIII., No 1, ibid , 1867, pp 1- 
35 ; also published separately), A1 Scherzel ( Charaktenstih des Hauptlehren Schopenhauers , Programme of 
the Czemowicz Real-Schule , 1866), E. Von Hartmann (Ueber erne nothwendige Umbildung der Schopen- 
hauer'schen Philosophic, in Bergmann’s Philos Monatschrift , II , pp. 457-469), Frauenstadt (m Unsere Zeit, 
Nos. 21, 22, 1869). [A. Schopenhauer von Dr D. Asher, Berl , 1S71 Westni Rev., Apl 1853.] 

Arthur Schopenhauer was bom in Dantzic, February 22, 1788 His father was a 
banker. His mother was the authoress Johanna Schopenhauer (writer of books of 
travel and novels). After journeying m his youth with friends through France and 
England, he entered in 1809 the University of Gottingen, where, besides physical science 
and history, he studied especially philosophy under the direction of Gottlob Ernst 
Schulze, the skeptic, by whose advice he read, in preference to all other philosophers, 
Plato and Kant. In 1811, at Berlin, he heard Fichte, whose doctrine, however, left hi m, 
unsatisfied He took his degree in 1813 at Jena, with the essay on the “ Fourfold 
Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason” (Ueber die merfache Wurzel, etc). The 
following winter was spent by him at Weimar in the society of Goethe, whose theory of 
colors he adopted Here, too, he devoted his attention to the study of Hindu antiquity. 
From 1814 to 1818 he lived m Dresden, occupied with the preparation of his optical 
essay and, particularly, of his principal work : “The World as Will and Representa- 
tion ” (Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung). As soon as the manuscript of this work was 
completed, he undertook a journey to Rome and Naples, and, afterwards, in 1820, 
qualified as a lecturer at Berlin, with the University in which place he was connected 
as a “private lecturer,” or “Docent” until 1831, although neither zealous nor successful 
in his instructions In 1822-1825 he was again in Italy In 1831 the cholera fright- 
ened him all the more easily away from Berlin, since, on account of his ill success, his 
academical life had long since become valueless for him From that time on he lived 
m private at Frankfort-on-the-Mame, where he died on the 21st of September, 1860. 
His later writings contain contributions to the development and perfection of his sys- 
tem, but are much more noted for their piquant utterances agamst the prevailing 
notions in theology and the attempts of philosophers to justify the same, to do which, 
as Schopenhauer (venting his personal displeasure with primary reference, doubtless, to 
the success of Hegel, his more fortunate antagonist, and to Sche llm g’s call to Berlin) 
with incessant repetition insinuates, these “Professors of Philosophy ” weie paid by 
the government. These insinuations, which were put forth in ever-changing form and 
not without a display of oiigmality and wit, and which furnished nourishment for the 
17 
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doubt whether what was accustomed to be publicly taught owed its acceptance to a 
conviction of its tiuth or to the civil organization, which provides office and bread only 
for him who assents, and so conti ols the te will to live ” — these insinuations opened for 
Schopenhauer’s wntmgs that way to the public which his system, onginally noticed only 
by a few men of profession, had been unable to find, but fioin the time when a wider 
circle of readers interested themselves m his moie exoteric utterances there were not 
wantmg, as is usual in such cases, thinkers w^o, either approving or opposing, gave 
more careful attention to the system as such, x-'or a time, during and after Schopen- 
hauer’s last years, it was m some cucles a matter of fashion to believe in Schopenhauer. 
But his doctrine lacks the most essential condition of permanence, namely, the possi- 
bility of an all-sided and intrinsically harmonious, systematic development Original 
aphorisms, loosely united with each other in a seeming whole, but in reality destroying 
each other by scarcely concealed contradictions, can only produce an exceedingly 
transient effect. Only as elements of a more satisfying system can the truths which 
are undeniably contained in Schopenhauer’s doctrine permanently assert themselves 

In his graduating essay, on the Fourfold Foot of the Principle of Sufficient Henson, 
Schopenhauer distinguishes between the principles of being, becoming, action, and 
knowledge (pnncipium essendi, fiendi, agendi , cognosccndi , this oidcrm naming them 
is termed by Schopenhauer the systematic ; the didactic older being . furndi, cognosccndi , 
essendi , agendi ). The principle of sufficient reason, consideicd generally, expresses, 
according to S , the regular connection which subsists among all our ideas, and which 
m point of form can be d priori determined, and on account of which, further, nothing 
that subsists alone and independently, and nothing that is single and disconnected, can 
become an object of knowledge for us. The nature of this connection varies with the 
nature of the objects of our ideas Everything, namely, which can become an object 
for us, and consequently all our ideas (repiesentations), are divisible into four classes, 
and the principle of sufficient reason assumes a corresponding fourfold form The 
first class of possible objects for our representative faculty is that of intuitive, complete, 
empirical representations. The forms of these representations are the forms of the 
internal and external senses, namely time and space Within this class of objects the 
principle of sufficient reason has the character of a law of causality. Schopenhauer 
terms it, as such, the principle of the sufficient reason of becoming, prindpium rationis 
sujficientis fiendi Whenever a new state commences in one or several objects, this state 
must have been preceded by another, which it follows regularly, i, e. , as often the other 
state exists ; such sequence is termed consequence, and the first state the cause, the 
second the effect. As corollaries from the law of causality follow the law of inertia — 
since without an influence exerted from without the earlier state cannot be changed, — 
and the law of the persistence of substance — since the law of causality applies only to 
states and not to substances themselves. The forms of causality are : cause in the 
narrowest sense of the term, stimulus, and motive. Changes in the inorganic kingdom 
take place as the result of causes in the narrowest sense of the term, where action and 
reaction are equal; changes in organic life follow from stimuli, and the conscious, 
external actions of all animal existences follow motives, the medium of which is knowl- 
edge. The difference between cause, stimulus, and motive is a consequence of varying 
degrees of susceptibility in the beings or things on which they act.* The second class 

* On the part taken by the understanding— which controls the application of the law of causality— in 
.shaping the results of peiception, Schopenhauer, in this connection, says much that is worthy of attention ; 
but he labors constantly under the erroneous notion that it is a free creation of the order of the contents of 
consciousness rather than a thinking reproduction of the real order of external existences that the mind has tc 
effect 
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of objects for the thinking subject is made up of conceptions or abstract representations. 
To them and to the judgments derived from them applies the principle of the sufficient 
reason of knowledge, principium rationis sufficients cognoseendi , which affirms that if a 
judgment is to express a cognition, it must have a sufficient reason ; having such reason 
it receives the predicate true Truth is (according to Schopenhauer’s, in part, very 
arbitrary division) either (1) logical— i. e , it is a formal correctness in the connec- 
tion of judgments — or (3) material, founded on sensuous intuition — i e , in so far as 
the judgment is founded directly on experience, empirical truth — or (3) transcendental, 
founded on the forms of knowledge contained in the understanding and m the pure 
sensibility, or (4) metalogical — by which latter term Schopenhauer designates that 
truth which is founded on the formal conditions of all thought, as contained m the 
reason, namely, the truth of the principles of identity, contradiction, and excluded 
middle, and of the principle of the sufficient reason of judgments itself. The third 
class of objects for the representative faculty consists of the formal portion of our 
complete representations, viz. : the intuitions, given d priori , of the forms of the exter- 
nal and internal senses, space and time. As pure mtuitions these are, by themselves 
and separated from our complete representations, objects for the representative faculty. 
Space and time have the peculiarity that all of their parts stand to each other in a re- 
lation, with reference to which each of them is determined and eonditionated by another. 
In space this relation is termed position , in time it is termed sequence. The law by 
which the parts of space and time are mutually determined with reference .to those 
relations is termed by Schopenhauer the principle of the sufficient reason of being, 
principium rationis sufficients essendi In time every instant depends on the preceding 
one ; on this nexus between the parts of time rests all numeration ; every number pre- 
supposes all the numbers befoie itself as grounds or reasons of its existence. In like 
manner all geometry reposes on the nexus of position among the parts of space ; it is a 
scientific problem to discover such proofs as not merely demonstrate in any accidental 
manner — as if they were 4 4 mouse-trap proofs ” — the truth of propositions, but deduce 
them from their ontological grounds.* The last class of objects of the representative 
faculty is found in the immediate object of the internal sense, the willing subject, 
which is an object for the knowing subject, and is indeed only given to the internal 
sense, whence (as Schopenhauer, with Kant, erroneously assumes) it appears only in 
time and not in space j* With reference to volition the principle of sufficient reason 
assumes the form of a prmciple of the sufficient reason of action, principium rations 
sufficients agendi , or the law of the action of motives. In so far as motives are exter- 
nal conditions of action they are causes, and have been considered above in connection 
with the first class of objects, which is made up of the contents of the material world 
given m external perception But the action of motives is known by us not merely, 
like that of all other causes, from without, and hence indirectly, but also from within, 
with absolute directness, and hence m their entire mode of operation ; here we learn 

I e , proofs which, are commonly termed genetic , for in reality the genetic and causal reference is not 
wanting, as Schopenhauer assumes, m mathematical necessity ; if we conceive numbers as arising from the 
combination and separation of unities, and geometrical figures as arising through the motion of points, lines, 
etc., we become conscious of their genesis and of the causality which is objectively grounded in the nature of 
homogeneous plurality and spatial co-existence. > 

t That the will is the exclusive object of the internal sense, or of self-consciousness, is a fundamental error 
of Schopenhauer, from which Kant was free, sensation, and feeling, representation and thought, are, no leas 
than desire and will, immediate objects of our acts of self-apprehension Will, m the proper sense of the term, 
is desire connected with knowledge, and could therefore not be known if the act of knowing were itself really 
unknowable. 
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by experience the mystery of the production of effects by causes m its innermost nature ; 
the action of motives [ u Motivation ”] is causality seen from within.* 

Schopenhauer’s principal work* “The Woild as Will and Notion” {Die Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellung) is divided into four Books, the fust and third of which relate to 
the world as notion or representation, and the second and fourth to the world as will. 
Book I. treats of the notion as subject to the principle of sufficient reason, and conse- 
quently as object of experience and science ; and*- Book III. of the notion as independ- 
ent of that principle, or as Platonic Idea, and consequently as object of art. Book II 
relates to the objectifying of the will, and Book IV. to the affirmation and negation of 
the will to live (which accompany the attainment of self-knowledge). Subjoined is a 
critique of the Kantian philosophy. 

The first book begins with the proposition . The world is my notion This proposi- 
tion, says Schopenhauer, is true for all living and knowing bemgs, although man alone 
can make it a subject of reflected, abstract consciousness, to which consciousness man 
rises through philosophical speculation. It is only under the form of the distinction 
into object and subject that any notion whatever, whether abstract or intuitive, pure 
or empirical, is possible or conceivable. Eveiythmg which exists for cognition, and 
hence this entire world, is objective only with reference to the knowing subject ; it is 
the peiception of the percipient, or a notion Everything which belongs or can belong 
to the woild is inevitably subject to this dependence on the knowing subject, foi whom 
Only it exists j The essential and hence universal forms of all objects can, as Scho- 
penhauer assumes with Kant, be discovered and completely known without the knowl- 
edge of these objects, m a purely subjective manner, i e , they are contained d priori 
m onr consciousness. But Schopenhauer affirms, m addition, that the principle of suf- 
ficient reason is the common expression for all objective forms, of which we are con- 
scious d priori. He teaches that the existence of all objects, in so far as they are 
objects, notions, and nothing else, consists entirely m their necessary reference to each 
other, which reference the principle of sufficient reason expresses. For every science 

* But m reality, m all cases, in mechanical and organic processes as well as elsewhere, the inner ground or 
reason and the external conditions belong together and constitute m their union the total cause, which there- 
fore can never be simple ; both sides must be united in one law of causality. This law, moreover, finds then, 
as above mentioned, its application to the objects of mathematical inquiry as well as to other objects. Con- 
trasted with causality is the reason or ground of cognition (ratio cognoscendi ), but not as connected with a 
particular class of objects, but only as the subjective recognition of an objectively real nexus through an. in- 
ference from cause to effect, or conveisely, from effect to cause, or from one effect to a second effect of the 
same cause, belonging with the first Thus Schopenhauer’s four forms of the principle of sufficient reason axe 
to be reduced to the two which Kant and others before him had already distinguished, namely, to the principle 
of causality— which may be expiessed m the formula . every change has a cause, which consists of the inner 
ground or reason and the external condition — and the principle of the reason of knowledge, which, as I have 
sought to show in my System of Logic (§ 81, cf § 101), affirms that the logical combination of judgments in 
the syllogism must correspond with the objective and real causal nexus 

t Schopenhauer believed that m the simple phrase : “No object without subject ” (like Fichte's “ no non- 
Ego without an Ego ”) he had apprehended more purely and exhibited more clcaily the subjectivity of all our 
knowledge than Kant, who arrived at his subjective theory of knowledge by a detailed consideration of the 
manner m which knowledge is conditionated by the subjective nature of man , for Kant, consequently, there 
remained (says Schopenhauer) a realm of “ tiansccndental objects” or “things-m-themselves,” whoe exis- 
tence Schopenhaiier denied But although, obviously, all notions are m the knowing snbjeot, yet the question 
arises, whether and to what extent they agiee with that which is not identical with this subject, and which 
exists not merely m him but by and for itself ; this question is not answeied m Schopenhauei’s simple “no 
object without subject,” or, rather, the non-agreement of the representation with a real object, which Scho- 
penhauer, apart from the “ will,” everywhere assumes is simply pre-supposecl by hnn, whereas Kant’s minute 
consideration of the “elements” of our knowledge, although it did not bung him to the end aimed at, yet 
opened ur> a way to it. 
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this principle is the organon, and the special object of the science is its problem Ma- 
terialism leaves out of consideration the knowing subject and the forms of knowledge, 
although these are as clearly pre-supposed in the coarsest matter with which material- 
ism would begm, as in the organism, with which it would end u No object without 
subject ” is the principle which forever renders all materialism impossible. * On the 
other hand, continues Schopenhauer, Fichte — who began with the knowing subject, in 
diametrical opposition to materialism^which begins with the object known — overlooked 
the circumstance that with the subjective he had already posited the objective, because 
no subject is conceivable without object, and that his deduction of object from subject, 
like all deduction, rested on the principle of sufficient reason, which is nothing 
else than the universal form of the objective as such, and consequently presupposes 
the objective, but has no yalue or application before or apart from the objective. 
The only proper starting-point for philosophy, according to Schopenhauer, is the 
notion , as the primitive fact of consciousness, the first and most essential fundamental 
form of which fact is the division into subject and object ; the form of the object, on 
the contrary, is the principle of sufficient reason in its various shapes. From this com- 
plete and universal relativity of the world as notion Schopenhauer infers that the inner- 
most essence of the world must be sought m another aspect of it, an aspect altogether 
different from its aspect as notion. The notion has need of the knowing subject in 
order to its existence As tbe existence of the world is dependent on the existence of 
the first knowing being, so, and not less necessarily, the latter is dependent on a long 
chain of preceding causes and effects, into which it enters itself as a diminutive link. 
This antinomy finds its solution in the consideration that the objective world, the world 
as notion, is only one side of the world, and that, so to speak, its external side, and 
that the world has another entirely different side, which is its innermost essence, its 
substance, the thing-m-itself, which, from the most direct of the forms in which it is 
objectified, is to be termed will 

In the second book Schopenhauer treats of the objectifying of the will. To the 
knowing subject his own body is presented in a twofold manner, first as a represen- 
tation in rational perception, or as one among many objects and subject to the law of 
the latter, and secondly as that which is immediately known to every one under the 
name of will. Volition and the action of the body f are not two different states known 
objectively and connected by the band of causality ; on the contrary, they are one and 
the same, differing only in the completely different ways in which they are presented 
to the knowing subject The action of the body is simply the objectified act of the 
will, i. e., the act of the will brought within the sphere of perception The whole body 
is nothing but the will objectified, i. e , the will become notion or representation, the 
objectivity of the will. Whether all other objects known to the individual as notions 
are, like his own body, the manifestations of a will — this is the proper sense of the 
question as to the reality of the external world. The returning of a negative answer 
to this question is, says Schleiermacher, theoretical egoism, which can never be con- 
futed by proofs, but which, nevertheless, has surely never been otherwise employed in 
philosophy than as a skeptical sophism, i e . , for show, while as a serious conviction it is 
only to he found in the madhouse if anywhere. Since, therefore, the disproof of theo- 


* Provided, namely, that; the alleged non-agreement of the subjective forms of apprehension : space, time, 
and causality, with objective reality, were really proved (as Schopenhauer assumes that it is) by this princi- 
ple, or that it had been demonstrated by Kant with really cogent arguments, 
t Or the action of a part of the brain ? 
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retical egoism is, while impossible, also not necessary, 41 we are justified in employing 
the twofold knowledge which is given us, in two wholly heterogeneous ways, of the 
essence and operation of our own bodies, as a key to the essence of every phenomenon 
m nature, and in judging all objects other than our bodies, and which, therefore, are 
not presented to our consciousness m a twofold manner, but simply as notions or repre- 
sentations, after the analogy of our bodies ; and we are, therefore, further justified in 
assuming that as these objects, on the one hand, like our own bodies, are notions, and 
in so far of the same nature with our bodies, so, on the other hand, if we make abstrac- 
tion of the existence of these objects as notions of a knowing subject, that which after- 
wards remains must be, in its innermost essence, the same with what we term will. 
The will, as a “ thing-m-itself,” is completely different from its manifestation or ap- 
pearance, and is wholly free from the forms of the latter ; it enters into these forms 
when it appears (becomes phenomenal) ; they, therefore, relate only to it as objective. 
The will, as a thmg-m-itself, is one, while its manifestations in space and time are innu- 
merable. Time and space constitute the principle of individuation (pnncipium indi- 
nduatioms).\ 

* The disproof in question, if effected, must rest on premises which, for Schopenhauer (as well as for 
Berkeley also), prove too much, since they militate agamst the denial of the reality of the external wo^ld, m the 
sense in which Schopenhauer denies it , if, on the other hand, Schopenhauer’s denial be maintained, it in- 
volves as a logical consequence the denial also of the plurality of animate or willing beings, whence Schopen- 
hauer, m order to escape this unfortunate consequence, is obliged to lesort to the “ madhouse” argument. In 
reality there was great need, not of a proof that so-called “ theoretical egoism” or ‘‘Solipsism ” (the assump- 
tion by any one man that he alone exists) is a piece of lunacy, but of a proof that Schopenhauer’s doctrine of 
the subjective nature of all categories, and his denial of their applicability to “ things-m-themsolves ” do not 
logically lead to this absurd doctrine How is the real individualization of the one Will in a plurality of will- 
ing, perceiving, and thinking subjects logically conceivable, without the assumption of the objective, real 
validity of the categories of unity, plurality, etc ? 

f That we know the interior nature of other existences by the analogy of our own interior is a truth which 
had, indeed, been previously recognized by some thinkers, but which it is Schopenhauer’s merit to have main- 
tamed with peculiar force. His exposition of this truth, although incomplete, is sufficient to assure for him 
a permanent place m the history of philosophy. Beneko, whose immediate master m thib doctrine was Scho- 
penhauer, added to it the essential complementary consideration, that not only our will, but also, with the 
same directness and with equally perfect truth, the action of our peiceptive and intellective faculties, is known 
by us in mternal perception, unmodified by any subjective form of apprehension foieign to the objects known, 
and the same view is developed, on the basis of Beneke’s teaching, m my System of Logic, § 40 el seq. But 
in the philosophy of Schopenhauer, who assents to Kant’s doctrine of time as simply a subjective form of hu- 
man appiehension, there remains the inconsistency, that while the will m the case of self-apprehension pre- 
sents itself only under the form of tempoiahty, it must, nevertheless, exist per se without this form, without 
which, however, it is not conceivable as will A further unremoved contradiction is this, that while the indi- 
viduation of the will constitutes, on the one hand, the condition of the existence of the individual intellect, on 
the other it pre-supposes the previous existence of this intellect, since time and space, which together fonx 
the principle of individuation, have, according to the doctrine of Kant and Schopenhauer, like causality, no 
validity except as forms of the perceiving and thinking subject. B. Seydel has shown most completely how 
many contradictions, owing to this subjectivism, axe involved m the development of Schopenhauer’s theory 
of will. To this must be added the universal confusion, by Schopenhauer, of the conception of will, 
which mvolves the notion of something actively sought after and the conviction of its attainability, with the 
conception of instinct , which may exist without these logical elements. If our intellects with their activities 
were not directly knowable by us, neither could our wills be thus known ; the most that we could thus know 
Would be our blind instincts ; and yet Schopenhauer, in the development of his theory, is unable to do without 
the conception of the will m the most complete sense of that term. He says that he will name the genus ac- 
cording to its most eminent species, and yet he only produces hereby the false appearance, as though the 
forces of nature, since he teims them the will in nature, were as well known to us as the human will, and as 
though their apparently intelligent action were as easily comprehensible for m as is that of the conscious will. 
The figurative and the literal senses of the term will are confounded. Schopenhauer leaves unmvestigated 
the question whether all forces and all instincts do not pre-suppose internal states or qualities, which, more 
analogous to our ideas than to our desires, are in themselves not forces, but become such only through their 
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In individual things, as they appear to us in time and space, and conformably to 
the principle of sufficient reason, the tking-in-itself, or the will, becomes only me- 
diately objective ; between the will and the individual object stands the Idea, as that 
m which alone the will is immediately objective. The Ideas are the stages of the ob- 
jectification of the will ; imperfectly expressed in numberless individuals, they exist as 
the unequalled patterns of the latter or as the eternal forms of things, not entering 
themselves into space and time, whicj are the media of individual things, but immov- 
able, unchangeable, ever existent, and uncreated, while individual things rise into 
being and decay, are ever becoming, but never are The lowest stage in the objectifi- 
cation of the will is represented by the most general forces of nature, which are either 
present in all matter without exception — e g , gravity, impenetrability — or are variously 
distributed through it, so that one portion of matter is controlled by one set of forces, 
and another by another, the various portions being thus specifically differentiated ; 
examples are • rigidity, fluidity, elasticity, electricity, magnetism, chemical attributes 
and qualities of every kind The higher stages in the objectification of the will, upon 
which individuality appear swith ever-increasing significance, are manifested in the 
plants and annnals up to man. Every stage disputes with another its matter, space, 
and time. Each organism represents the Idea of which it is an image, only with such 
decrement of force as is involved in the overcoming of the inferior Ideas which dispute 
its matter According as the organism succeeds in overcoming those forces of nature 
which expiess mfenor stages in the objectification of the will, it becomes a more or 
less perfect expression of its Idea, i e , it stands nearer to or further from the ideal of 
beauty in its species * 

On this theory of ideas rests the theory of art given by Schopenhauer in Book III. 
The Idea is viewed as not having yet entered into the subordinate forms of cognition, 
which are comprehended under the principle of sufficient reason, but as bearing already 
the most general form of cognition, that of all thought, m that it assumes the form 
of an object for a subject As individuals we have no knowledge except such as is con- 
ti oiled by the principle of sufficient reason ; thus the knowledge of the Ideas is ex- 
cluded We can only rise from the knowledge of concrete things to the knowledge of 
Ideas when an alteration takes place in the knowing subject corresponding with the 
gieat change in the whole nature of the object to be known — an alteration such that the 
subject, when he becomes cognizant of the Ideas, remains no longer individual. Cog- 
nition belongs to the higher stages in the objectification of the will Originally and 
essentially cognition is but the seivant of the will ; with animals this servitude never 
ceases. The cognition of Ideas implies the cessation of this servitude in man, so that 
the knowing subject ceases to be merely mdxvidual, and rests in fixed contemplation of 
the object presented for cognition, apart from its connection with any other object, in 
which contemplation he becomes lost "When one ceases under the guidance of the 
various forms of the principle of sufficient reason to follow after the relations of things 

i elations to other similar states or qualities. With Schopenhauer's limitation of the real essence of man to 
his will is connected, further, in practical philosophy, the unfortunate consequence that Schopenhauer is un- 
able consistently to recognize the positive significance of repiesentation and cognition, and therefore, since 
the mere “will to live” furnishes no true satisfaction, is unable to point beyond this to a more elevated eth- 
ical end, but can only direct man’s ethical endeavors- to the extirpation of that will. 

* It is obvious that in. his theory of Ideas, Schopenhauer, like Plato and Schelling, falsely objectifies and 
hypostatizes abstractions of human thought — as, also, in his doctrine of the one Will as the Thing-in-itself, 
where he imitates the Eleatics, the Megan an s, and Spmoza. How the Ideas are to exist objectively and space- 
lessly m organisms which are essentially founded on form is left absolutely unintelligible. 
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to each other and to one’s own will, when, therefore, one no longer considers in things 
their Where, When, Why, and Whereto, but simply and only their What, and when, 
further, this consideration takes place, not through the medium of abstract thought, 
but in calm contemplation of the immediately present natural object, then that, which 
is so cognized, is no longer the single thing as such, but the Idea, the eternal Form, 
the immediate objectivity of the Will at the stage of the Idea, and the contemplating 
Subject is pure, involuntary, painless, timeless, knowing Subject. This sort of knowl- 
edge is the source of art Art, the work of gerLus, repeats the eternal Ideas appre- 
hended in pure contemplation, the essential and permanent in all the phenomena of 
the world. Its only aim is the communication of this knowledge. According to the 
material, in which it repeats, it is plastic art, poetry, or music * 

The reality of life, the will, existence itself, is perpetual suffering, partly pitiable, and 
partly dreadful ; the same, on the contrary, as simple notion, viewed m pure intuition 
or repeated by art, affords a significant spectacle * freedom from torment in the enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful Bud this knowledge does not release us forever fiom life, but 
only for moments, and is, therefore, not the complete way out of life, not a quiethe of 
the will, such as is necessary for permanent release The will affirms itself, when, after 
the knowledge of life has begun, it wills life in the same manner m which it previously 
without knowledge, as blind impulse, willed it The opposite of this, the negation of 
the will to live, appears when, as the result of the knowledge of life, volition ceases, 
the various known individual phenomena no longer acting as motives to volition, but 
fche whole knowledge of the essence of the world, which is acquired through the ap- 
prehension of the Ideas, and which is a mirror of the will, becoming a quietive of the 
will, and the will thus freely renouncing and annihilating itself. This idea is devel- 
oped by Schopenhauer m Book IV , which contains his Ethics The first requirement 
of ethics, according to him, is such sympathy with the suffering inseparable from all 
life as rests on the consciousness of the identity of our will with all will ; but the 
highest ethical work of man is the annihilation — not of life, but — of the will to live, 
by asceticism, f 

§ 132. In opposition to Fichte’s subjective idealism and to Schei- 
ling’s renewed Spinozism, Johann Friedrich Ilerbart (1776-1841), on 
the basis of the realistic element in the Kantian philosophy, as also of 
Eleatic, Platonic, and Leibnitzian doctrines, developed a philosophical 
doctrine, which he himself named, from its predominant character, 
realism. Philosophy is defined by Herbart as the elaboration of con- 
ceptions. Logic aims at clearness in conceptions, metaphysics at the cor- 
rection of them, and aesthetics, in that wider sense in which it includes 

* Schopenhauer, m order to separate {esthetic apprehension from the “ will, 1 ’ allies it very closely to the- 
oretical apprehension, without, however,— since he admits the notion of an enjoyment of the beautiful, — being 
able to advance to a complete separation of it from all relation to the will, on which all feeling depends for its 
condition In his theory of Ideas logical universality is converted into {esthetic perfection 

t Schopenhauer sympathizes with the Hindu penitents, with the Buddhist doctrine of the termination of 
suffering by exit fiom the chcckeied woild of life (Samara) and entering into unconsciousness {Nirvana), and 
with the ascetic elements m Christianity But his senile ethics knows no positive aim for the sake of which 
the renunciation and destruction of whatever is mfeuoi is a moral duty. To this end it were necessary to 
give more prominence fas Frauen stadt has attempted to do) to the lelation of the “win 1 ’ to the “ intellect, ” 
a relation which is essential in the ‘ ‘ will ” from its lowest stages up 
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ethics, at the completion of them by the addition of qualifications of 
worth. Iierbart’s logic agrees in principle with Kant’s. His meta- . 
physics rests on the presupposition, that in the formal conceptions fur- 
nished by experience, and especially in the conception of a thing with 
several attributes, in the conception of alteration, and in the concep- 
tion of the Ego, contradictions are contained which render necessary 
a transformation of those conceptions. The removal of these contra- 
dictions is, according to Herbart, the proper work of speculation. 
Being or absolute position cannot be thought as involved in contradic- 
tions ; hence the conceptions cannot be left unchanged. But, on the 
other hand, being must be so conceived that it may explain the appear- 
ances given in experience, for all appearance points to an equal modi- 
cum of being. Consequently the conceptions in question, although 
they cannot be retained unmodified, are yet not to be wholly rejected, 
but rather to be methodically transformed. The contradictions in the 
conception of the thing with several attributes force us to the theory 
that there exists a multiplicity of simple, real essences, each possessing a 
simple quality. The contradictions in the conception of alteration 
lead necessarily to the theory of the self-preservation or persistence of s 
these simple, real essences, whenever, in the case of a mutual interpene- 
tration of such essences, a “ disturbance ” (modification) of their quali- 
ties is threatened. The contradictions in the conception of the Ego 
force us to the distinction between “ apperceived 55 and “ apperceiving” 
ideas ; but the mutual interpenetration and unity of ideas prove the 
simplicity of the soul as their substratum. The soul is a simple,' 
spaceless essence, of simple quality. It is located at a single point 
within the brain. When the senses are affected, and motion is trans- 
mitted by the nerve to the brain, the soul is penetrated by the simple, 
real essences which immediately surround it. Its quality then per-, 
forms an act of self-preservation in opposition to the disturbance, 
which it would otherwise suffer from the — whether partially or totally 
— opposite quality of each of these other simple essences ; every such 
act of self-preservation on the part of the soul is an idea. All ideas 
(representations) endure, even after the occasion which called them 
forth has ceased. When there are at the same time in the soul several 
ideas, which are either partially or totally opposed to each other, they 
cannot continue to subsist together without being partially arrested ; 
they must be arrested, i. e . ., become unconscious, to a degree measured 
by the sum of the intensities of all these ideas with the exception of 
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the strongest. This quantum of arrest is termed by Herbart the e: sum 
of arrest . 55 The part of each idea in this sum of arrest is greater the 
less intense the idea is. On the intensive relations of ideas and on the 
laws of the change of these relations are founded the possibility and 
the scientific necessity of applying mathematics to psychology. Her- 
bart makes aesthetics, the most important part of which, with him, is 
the ethics, independent of theoretical philosophy. ./Esthetic judgments 
grow out from the satisfaction or dissatisfaction which is connected 
with certain relations, ethical judgments arising, in particular, from 
the satisfaction or dissatisfaction connected with relations of will. The 
Idea (or “ typical conception 55 ) of interior freedom has reference to the 
agreement of the will with the moral judgment concerning it; the 
Idea of perfection has reference to the mutual relations of the differ- 
ent volitions of the same individual ; the Idea of benevolence or love, 
to the agreement of the will of one person with the will of another, 
accompanied by a sentiment of satisfaction ; the Idea of legal right, to 
the avoiding of the dissatisfying conflict which arises from the direc- 
tion of several wills at the same time toward the same object; and the 
Idea of retribution or equity to the removal of unpleasing inequality 
in the case of two or more parties who are unlike in their well or ill 
doing. Pedagogic, as also the science of politics, rests on ethics, which 
determines their ends, and psychology, which points out their means. 
The State, in its origin a society protected by force, has for its end 
the exhibition of all the ethical Ideas in a society animated by them. 
The conception of God — in defence of the validity of which Herbart 
develops the teleological argument — gains in religious significance in 
proportion as it becomes more fully determined by ethical predicates. 
Every attempt at a theoretical elaboration of philosophical theology is 
incompatible with the Herbartian.metaphysics. 

Of Herbart’s writings (a chronological list of which is given by Hartenstein at the end of Vol. XIX.) the 
following are the mo&t important — 

TJeber PestalozzPa neueste Schnft . me Gertrud Hire Kinder leJirte , m Irene, eme Monatschrift, ed by 
G A von Halem, Vol I,, Berlin, 1802, pp. 15-51 , the same reprinted in Herbart’s Minor Works, VoL III., 
p 74 seq , and m the Complete Works, XI., p 45 seq. 

Pestalozzls Idee eines ABC der Anschauung als em Cyclus von Vorubungen im Avjfassen der Gestalten 
wissenschafthch aasgejuhrt, Gottingen, 1802; zwezte, dutch eme Abh uber die asthetuche JDarstellung der 
WeU als das Mavptgeschdfb der Erciehung vermehrte Aufi , ibid , 1804 Werle, XI., p. 79 seq. 

Be Platomci systematisfimdamento commentatio (upon entering upon his duties as an Extraordmanus 
at Gottingen), Gutt , 1805, W , XII , p 61 seq. Kl, Schr , Vol I , p 67 seq. 

Allgememe Padagogik , aus dem Zioeck der Erziehung abgeleitet , Gottingen, 1806, TF1, X , p 1 seq. 

UauptpunUe der Metaphysik. Gott , 1806 and 1808, W, III , p 1 seq. Kl. Schr , 1 , 199. 

Uauptpunkte der Zogil (originally published as a Supplement to the last-named work, 1808), Gdfct., 1808 
KL Schr., I. 3 254. IK, I., 465 seq 
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Atlgememepraktische Philosophy Gottingen, ISOS IF, VIII., p 1 seq. 

Psychologische Bemerkungen zur Tonlehre , m JTomgsb A? chiv, Yol. I., Art 2; IF, VII, p, i seq ; 
Psycholog Untersuchunq uber die Stai'le emer gegebenen Vorstellung als Function ihrer Bauer betrachet , 
0 , Art. 3 , IF, VII , p. 29 seq 

Theonce.de aitractione elementorum prinapia metaphysica , Komgsberg, 1812, IF, IV , 521 seq Kl S, 
1 , 409 This work was republished at Berlin, in 1859, m a translation from the Latin executed by Karl 
Thomas and with an Introduction by the same. 

Lehrbuch zur Bmleitung m die Philosophic, Komgsberg, 1813, 2d ed , 1821, 3d ed , 1834, 4th ed , 1837, 
IF, 1 , 1 seq 

Lehrbuch zur Psychology, Komgsberg and Leipsic, 1816, 2d revised edit , 1834, IF V , 1 seq 

Gesprdche uber das Bose, Komgsberg, 1817, IF, IX., 49 seq Kl Schr , II , 115 

Ueber den Unterricht m der Philosophic auf Gymnasien , supplement to the 2d edition of the Lehrb. zur 
Eml m die Philosophie, IF, XI , p 396 Kl S , III , 98 

Be attentions mensura causisgue pnmarus psycholog ice prinapia statica etmechanica exemplo illustra * 
turns scnpsit J. F Herbart , Komgsberg, 1822 IF, VII , 73 seq Kl. Schr., II , 353 seq 

Ueber de Mbghchkeit und Kothwendigkeit, Matheinatik. auf Psychologic anzuwenden , Komgsberg, 1822, 
IF, VII., 139 seq Kl 8., II , 417. 

Psychologic als Wissenschoft, mu gegrundet auf Erfahrung, MetaphysiL mid Mathematzk, Komgsberg. 
1 824-25, IF, V and VI 

Allgememe MetaphysiSc nebst den Anfangen der phzlosophzschen Naturlehre, Komgsberg, 1S28-29, IF, 
III. and IV 

Kurze Encyclopddie der Philosophic , aus praktischen Gesichtspunkten entioorfen, Halle, 1831, 2d ed., 
1841, IF II. 

Be pnncipio logico exclusi medn inter contradictona non neghgendo commentatio , Goth, 1833, IF, 

533 seq Kl S., II , 721. 

Umi'iss pddagogischer Vorlesungen , Gbtt , 1835, 2d ed , 1841, IF, X , 185 seq. 

Zur Lehre non der Freihelt des menschhchen Widens , Brief e an Eerrn Professor GriepenLerl, Gott., 
1S36, IF, IX , 241 seq 

Analytische Beleuchtung des Naturr echts mid der Moral , Gottingen, 1836, IF, VIII , 213 seq. 

Psychologische Untersuchungen , Nos 1 and 2, Gott , 1839-40, IF, VII , 181 seq 

Joh Friedr Me? barfs Ueniere philos ScJmften und Abhandlungen nebst dessert wissenschaftUchem 
Kachlasse , edited by G. Hartenstein, 3 vols , Leipsic, 1S42-43. (These works have also been included m the 
complete edition of Herbart’s writings ) 

The Complete Works of Herbart have been edited in 12 vols by G Hartenstem, Leipsic, 1850-52. Of his 
life Hartenstem treats in the introduction of his edition of the minor philos. works and essays of Herbart, Vol. 
L, Leipsic, 1842 ; cf also Voigdt, Zur Frinnerung an Merbart (words spoken on the 2Sth of October, 1841, m 
the public session of the Koyal German Society at Komgsberg), Komgsberg, 1841 , Joh. Friedr. Herbart, zur 
Erinnerung an die Gottmgische Katastrophe im Jahr 1837, ein Posthumum (ed by Taute), Komgsberg, 
1842; F H. Th. Allihn, Ueber das Leben und die Schr f ten J F Merbarfs, nebst emer Zusammenstelhmg 
der Litieratur seiner Schule, ip. the Zeitschr fur ezacte Philosophie , etc , ed by Allihn and Ziller, Vol. I., 
No 1, Leipsic, I860, pp. 44 seq. With refeience to Hei hart’s philosophical stand-pomt and some of his doc- 
trines, numerous critical observations will be found m various writings and essays by Beneke, Trendelenburg. 
Chalybaus, Ulrici, Franz Hoffmann, Lotze, Lange, and other philosophers to be mentioned below (§ 134) ; 
more recently have appeared, among other relevant works, the following. P J H Leander, Ueber Mfs phi- 
losoph. Standpunlt, Lund, 1865; K Fr W L Schultze, M's Stellung zu Kant , entimckelt an den Mauptbe* 
griffen ihrer Philosophic (Gottmgen Inaugural Dissert ), Luckau, 1866 ; Herm Langenbeck, Die theoretiache 
Philosophic Merbarfs und seiner Schule und die darauf bezughche Kntik , Berlin, 1867. Wilh Schacfat, 
Kntische philosophische Aufsdtze , 1 Meft * Merbait und Trendelenburg , Aarau, 1S68 (cf, per contra* J. 
Bergmann, in the Philos. Monatshefte , Vol. 1 , 186S, pp. 237-242) , E F Wyneken, Bas Naturgesetz der 
Seele , Hanover, 1869 — Merbartsche Rehqmen, suppl to H ’s works, Lps , 1871, with biographical notices. 
Zachanas, Metaph. Bifferenzen zw. M mid Kant Lpz '*69 Quabicker, Kant. u. M, uber d Wesen d. Seele. 
Bexl 1870 

^ Johann Friedrich Herbart was bom at Oldenburg, where his father was a councillor 
of justice, May 4, 1776. He received his first training through private instruction and at 
the Gymnasium in bis native city He became early acquainted with the Wolffian philos. 
ophy and also with Kantian doctrines In the year 1794 be entered tne University at 
Jena where Fichte was just developing the doctrine of his Science of Knowledge Her- 
bart was greatly stimulated to philosophical thought by his teacher, and laid before him, 
in writing, various doubts with reference to particular propositions in the Science of 
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Knowledge ; lie also handed him a critique of the two first works of Schelling, the one 
on the Possibility of any Form of Philosophy, and the other on the Ego or the Uncondi- 
tioned in human Knowledge Heibart arrived at the eonvicmoii that the important 
thing in philosophy was not, “to proceed further, there, where a philosopher, who had 
attained to great reputation, had ceased to build,” but “to look to the foundations 
and to subject them to the most incisive criticism, in ordei to see whether they were 
xeaily fitted to suppoit an edifice of knowledge ” Herbart’s efforts after exactness m 
Ins investigations were aided by the stimulus which he received from Fichte, The 
course of his reflections was early directed toward the conception of the Ego. In an 
essay composed m the year 1794 he expi esses the opinion that the act of self-conscious- 
ness involves an “infinite circle,” since in this act I posit myself as the one who is con- 
scious of himself, i. A, is conscious of the one who is conscious, etc., hut that this infini- 
tude is exhausted when the Ego thinks the problem itself, or all infinitude, in one concep- 
tion, and that, therefore, in the conception of the Ego infinitude is included as a postu- 
late But the germs of Herbart’s subsequent solution of the pioblem of the Ego and 
of his subsequent “Realism ” m general were already contained m his critique (179(5) 
of Schellmg’s work on the Ego. In this critique he supplements the dichotomous dis- 
junction of Schelling: “Either knowledge without reality, or an ultimate point of 
reality,” by adding as a third alternative “ Or as manifold a reality m knowledge, as 
knowledge itself is manifold , ” he msists, further, upon the possibility of many grounds 
for a single consequence, like several points of suspension for one chain, and lays down 
the principle * “ Whatever is conditioned must have two conditions.” In the years 
1797-1800 Herbart was a family-tutor m the Bernese family Yon Steiger, at Interlaken. 
Since he believed poetry and mathematics to furnish the most effective means of cul- 
ture, he occupied his three pupils at first chiefly with these topics (beginning in Greek 
with Homer) and postponed morals and history till a later period, when, as he believed, 
they could be better understood ; hut, to his great gnef, his plan was interfered with 
through the unexpected and premature withdrawal of the eldest of his pupils from his 
instruction. During this time Herbart busied himself earnestly with morals and psy- 
chology. Through a visit to Pestalozzi he became acquainted with Pestalozzi’s method 
of instruction, in which he ever retamed a lively interest, and many principles of which 
he adopted into his own pedagogical theory In the year 1800 Herbart returned by 
way of Jena and Gottingen to his native land He remained till 1802 in Bremen in 
the house of his fnend Johann Smidt, engaged with philosophical and pedagogical 
studies In October, 1802, he qualified at Gottingen as a Docent of philosophy and 
pedagogical theory. In the year 1805 he received at the same place a position as Pro- 
fessor extraor (Unarms, but in 1809, through the agency of Wilhelm von Humboldt, was 
called as Professor ordinarius of philosophy and pedagogic theory to Konigsberg, after 
the departure of Krug, Kant’s successor in the philosophical chair, for Leipsic. Herbart 
also directed at Konigsberg a Pedagogical Seminary, founded by himself. In the 
year 1838 he accepted a call to Gottingen, where, not being inclined to participate 
actively in the political movements of the day, he devoted himself all the more ener- 
getically and with unbroken activity to his mission as an investigator and teacher until 
his death, which took place August 14, 1841. 

Herbart defines philosophy (in the second chapter of the first section of his Intro- 
duction to Philosophy) as the elaboration of conceptions. This is a critical adaptation 
of Kant’s definition of philosophical knowledge as rational knowledge through concep - ' 
tions By the use of the word rational in his definition Kant introduces into it, as 
Herbart argues, a subject of possible controversy, since the conception of reason is an 
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extremely vague one, and since, further, the reason no more exists as a special faculty 
of the soul than does either of the other faculties enumerated m the psychology of 
Aristotle and of his imitators Eliminating, therefore, this qualification, we have left, 
from Kant’s definition Knowledge through conceptions. But such knowledge is an 
acquired result of existing science ; philosophy, on the contrary, as that which pro- 
duces science, is simply the elaboration of conceptions. In reply to the objection that 
this definition is too broad, smce all sciences elaborate conceptions, Heibart observes 
that philosophy is really contamed in sciences, when these are what they should be.* 

From the principal species of elaboration of conceptions, says Herbart, follow the 
principal divisions of philosophy The first object to be aimed at is clearness and dis- 
tinctness in conceptions. Clearness consists m the distinguishing of one conception 
from other conceptions, and distinctness in the distinguishing of the marks of a (com- 
pound, not simple) conception from each other. Distinct conceptions may assume the 
form of judgments ; from the combination of judgments arise syllogisms. Of these 
subjects Logic treats. Herbart defines logic as that division of philosophy which treats 
in general of distinctness in conceptions and of the co-ordmation of conceptions as re- 
sulting from such distinctness. But smce, from our apprehension of the world and of j\ 
ourselves, there result numerous conceptions, which, the more distmct they are made, 
do so much the more conflict with the harmonious combination of oui ideas, there arises . 
for philosophy the important problem of the completion and modification of these con- 
ceptions in such manner that this logical difficulty shall disappear ; this correction of J 
conceptions is the business of general metaphysics, which, in psychology, the philoso- 
phy of nature, and natural theology, is specially applied to the three principal subjects 
of human knowledge. But there are also conceptions which do not call for revision, 
but occasion an increment of consciousness in the form of a judgment expiessmg 
assent; or dissent. The science of such conceptions is ^Esthetics f 

In his conception and treatment of logic, Heibart indicates to that extent his agree- 
ment with the Kantians, that foi the more extended study of logical doctrines — since he 
himself only sketches the outlines of logic — he refers to the logical text-books of such 
Kantians as Hoffbauer, Krug, and Fries. According to Aristotle, logic is the analysis 
of thought in general, the separation of thought into form and content. But according 
to Kant, and also according to Herbart, it is a doctrine of analytic thought, of thought 
which through analysis elucidates or renders distmct the conceptions employed in » 
thought. Kant’s division of knowledge mto synthetic and analytic determined not only j 
the distinction between logic and the critique of the reason in Kant’s system, but also 
that between logic and metaphysics in the system of Herbart Our thoughts, says 
Herbart, are conceptions, in so far as we consider them with reference to that which is 

* The elaboration of conceptions is certainly not the only methodic means employed by philosophy . the 
most that can be said of it is perhaps that it is the most characteristic means so employed. The founding of 
the definition of philosophy on the method employed m it is only justified on condition that — as, indeed, Her- 
bart attempts to prove — philosophy has really no definite object, such as the universe as such, or even such as 
the real principles of all that exists, by which it is distinguished from the other sciences, that relate to spe- 
cial departments of existence 

t This is an unequal division, m that it assigns to logic the work, not of rendering all or even special con- 
ceptions distinct, but of prescribing the rules by which all conceptions are to be lendered distinct, and that 
this woik then gives occasion to the logician not simply to render distinct, but to develop independently and 
scientifically a definite class of conceptions, namely, the logical conceptions, or the conception of the concep- 
tion, the conception of the judgment, etc. ; while metaphysics, on the other hand, itself undertakes to cor- 
rect certain conceptions and then applies them, and aesthetics, finally, seeks to reduce the formation of 
judgments of (aesthetic or moral) assent and dissent — judgments which are formed by the human conscious 
ness before the existence of esthetics, and which directly accompany objective perception — to principles. 
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thought through them. Conceptions such as those of the circle and the square, which 
cannot be united with each other, but of which each can be thought independently of 
the other, furnish examples of contrary opposition. Conceptions which are simply dif- 
ferent, but not incapable of combination, such as the cncle and red color, are disparate 
Disparate as well as contrary conceptions furnish also illustrations of the contradictoiy 
opposition between a and non-a, b and non-b, it being* affirmed of a and b that each is 
not the other Opposites are not one and the same thing , this formula is called the 
Principle of Contradiction. Equivalent to this L the so-called Principle of Identity : 
A = A, or properly . A is not equal to non- A, where the negatives neutralize each other 
and are tantamount to an affirmative, and the same is true of the so-called principle of 
Excluded Middle . A is either B or not B. Wherever it is permitted to assume a unity 
m the form of a sum, this sum may include various marks or attributes, as : this garment 
is red and blue, this event is at once joyful and sorrowful. When conceptions are con- 
fronted with each other m thought, the question arises whether they will enter into a 
umon or not , the decision of this question is expressed in a Judgment. The initial or 
presupposed conception is the subject, and the conception which is connected to it is 
the predicate Herbart assumes that the categorical judgment ( e . g., G-od is almighty, 
the soul is immortal, Goethe was a German poet) does not involve the assertion of the 
existence of the subject, and proceeds in his doctrine of the syllogism on the basis of 
this assumption.* Herbart terms the syllogisms of the first and second figures syllo- 
gisms of subsumption, and those of the third figure, syllogisms of substitution. 

Skepticism, with Herbart, prepares the way for the enunciation of the problems of 
metaphysics Every competent beginner in philosophy, says Herbart, is a skeptic, and, 
on the other hand, every skeptic is a beginner in philosophy. He who has not been at 
some time in his life a skeptic has never experienced that radical shaking of all his 
early and habitual ideas and opinions, which alone can enable him to separate the acci- 
dental from the necessary, the increment furnished by thought from the bare reality 
given in fact. But he who peisists in skepticism shows that his thoughts have not 
come to maturity ; he does not know where each thought belongs and how much follows 
from each ; oppressed by the weight of others’ thoughts, and by the conflict among 
them, they almost always become skeptics who have been industrious readers and lazy 
thinkers. Herbart discriminates between a lower and a higher form of skepticism. 
The former rests on the consideration that, owing to the dependence of our powers of 
apprehension on subjective conditions, we can scarcely expect to obtain through the 
senses a true representation of the real being of things. Bodies may have some sort of 
shape m space, may be subject to some sort of changes in time, the material elements 
may he seized and controlled by forces, men and animals may be filled with perceptions 
and sentiments of some sort ; but we know not what perceptions and sentiments, what 
forces, elements, changes, and shapes do actually exist or take place. But doubt may 
press still farther on, and advance to the idea that in reality we do not at all perceive 
all that which we think we perceive, but that we involuntarily add in thought to the 
given contents of perception the forms— -especially of space, time, and causality, as 
also of adaptation — which we ascribe to the objects of nature. Hence it becomes 
doubtful whether fixed points are anywhere to be found from which knowledge may 
set out, and it may appear equally doubtful whether, in case such principles actually 
exist, we can discover the methods necessary for a further progress of thought, since 
experience appears incomplete, the inference by analogy uncertain, and the existence 

* assumption, at least m the case of affirmative judgments in general, is false , the cases m which it 
is tame are specially marked by the context of the discourse m which they occur. 
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of any just ground for a synthesis & priori — by which a principle would transcend itself 
— scarcely conceivable. 

Herbart holds that while, owing to the relativity of all attributes, no knowledge of 
the leal quality of things is attainable through the senses, yet the forms of experience 
are really given us, since in the apprehension of a definite object we feel ourselves com- 
pelled to connect the contents of perception with a definite form, and are not able— as 
we should be if we simply added to things forms derived fiom our own subjective con- 
sciousness — to connect any given object of sensuous perception with any form which 
we may choose. In what manner these forms are given, is a later, psychological prob- 
lem ; but on the fact of their being given, metaphysics depends. 

The actual or given forms of experience are of such nature, that they give rise to 
contradictory conceptions, which it is the business of thought to rectify 

Extension m space and action in time mvolve contradictions. Extension implies 
prolongation thr ough numerous different and distinct parts of space; but by such 
prolongation the one is broken up into the many, while yet the one is to be considered 
as identical with the many. When we conceive of matter, we begin a division which 
must be continued in infinitum , because each part must still be considered as extended. 
We never arrive at all the parts, nor at the ultimate parts, since, m order to do so, we 
should be obliged to oveileap the infini te series of intervening divisions. If we begin 
with the simple and from it attempt in thought to compound matter in the form in 
which, as composed of snnple elements, it may actually exist, the question arises how 
many simples we must take in order with them to fill a finite space. Evidently we 
should here be obliged to oveileap, but in the reverse direction, the same infinite series 
which arrested us before. If we attempt by successive divisions and subdivisions to 
arrive at the ultimate paits of matter, reality becomes lost m the infinitesimal ; if 
from these ultimate parts we would attempt to reconstruct matter, we are unable to 
employ the infinitesimal as basis of reality The empmcal conception of matter must 
therefore be altered in thought Similar considerations arise in connection with the 
notion of the infinite divisibility of time. The occupancy of time by action and dura- 
tion demands still more obviously than does the occupancy of space the infinite divisi- 
bility of that which occupies ; for unoccupied intervals of time would imply the anni- 
hilation and subsequent re-entrance into existence of that which acts and endures. Ail 
action occupies time : it is as if extended in time. The result of action appears as a 
finite quantum of change. This finite quantum must contam m itself the infinite multi- 
tude of changes which took place successively m the infinitesimal portions of time The 
real action, of whose parts the result is composed, is as inconceivable as are the simple 
parts of the extended in space, for, however small we may conceive its parts, each is 
still resolvable into a before and after, and an interval between them. 

The conception of inherence, or of a thing with several attributes, involves a con- 
tradiction, since it implies that one is many. Plurality of attributes is irreconcilable 
with unity of subject. The thing is supposed to be the one possessor of different 
marks. But such possession must necessarily be regarded as something belonging and 
peculiar to the nature of the thing, as entering into the essential definition of the thing, 
and consequently as being itself no less manifold than are the attributes possessed. 
Thus the thing itself is rendeied manifold, while yet it is by hypothesis only one. The 
question : what is the thing ? demands a simple answer. The conception of a thing 
whose true quality is a manifold possession of attributes is a contradictory conception, 
which awaits rectification in thought, since, as originating m what is experimentally 
given, it cannot be rejected. 
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The conception of causality, too, which, although, not a direct, experimental con- 
ception, yet arises from a necessary piocess of thought with reference to what is given 
in experience, involves contradictions With experience the conception of change 
forces itself dnectly mto consciousness Now, even in common, unphilosophical 
thought, the necessity becomes felt of explaining why change has taken place, a. e , of 
apprehending change as effect and of seeking for it a cause But the conception of 
change conducts to a trilemma Either, namely, the change must have an external 
cause, or an internal cause, 01 it must be causelC s ; or, m other words, it must be the 
result of a mechanical piocess, or of self-determination, or of an absolute generation. 
The common understanding is accustomed to regard each alternative as really occur- 
ring, the fhst in the material world, the second m the legion of the will, and the third 
often (undex the name of fate) in the general course of things But (1) the conception 
of an external cause does not explain the original change, since it appears to lead to a 
regremis m infinitum, nor does it explain subsequent or derived changes, since it im- 
plies the contradiction that the agent possesses, as an attribute of its nature, a qualifi- 
cation which is foreign to, not natuially included in, its nature, and that the patient, 
after the change wrought m it, remains and yet cannot remain the same thing which it 
was before , (2) the conception of self-determination through an internal cause does not 
diminish these difficulties, and involves the further contradiction that it divides the one 
agent in the act of self-determination mto two opposed parts, an active and a passive 
part ; (3) the theory of absolute generation, which regards change as itself constituting 
the quality of that which changes, is exposed to the twofold objection, that it would 
require a strict uniformity in change, such as our experience of the nature of things 
does not disclose, and that it is also contradictory in itself, since the conception of gen- 
eration is impossible in thought, except as mvolving the passage of the subject of gen- 
eration through a series of changing qualities ; whence, in order to determine the quality 
of the generation, these various opposed qualities must he united and concentrated into 
a unity, or, in other words, opposed qualities must be one — which is contradictory ; if 
it is said that generation is only the manifestation of a substratum which does not 
change, the contradictions are not diminished, but increased, smce this theory expresses 
only the more clearly the idea of the one unchanging substratum as having concen- 
trated in it all multiplicity and all contradiction, as the source from which the plurahty 
and the opposed qualities of the outward manifestation shall be evolved. 

The conception of an Ego, m so far as the Ego is regarded as the primary source of 
all of our extremely manifold ideas, involves the contradiction of the inherence of the 
multiple in the smgle, which contradiction becomes here especially sensible, for the 
reason that self-consciousness appears to represent the Ego as a perfect unit. To this 
must he added the contradiction peculiar to the Ego, that it must think itself as pure 
self-consciousness, consciousness turned m upon itself, i e . , must thmk its own Ego, 
i. e., must think its own thinking of itself, and so on in infinitum (“its Ego” always 
taking the place of u itself,” “ its thinking of itself,” of “ its Ego,” and so on), so that 
the conception of an Ego seems in reality impossible to be realized. 

It is the business of Metaphysics, according to Herbart, to remove these contradic- 
tions from the forms of experience, and thus to render experience comprehensible. 
Metaphysics is divided by Herbart into the doctrine of principles and methods (Metho- 
dology), of being, inherence, and change (Ontology), of the constant (Synechology), 
and of phenomena (Eidology). With general metaphysics are connected, as its applica- 
tions, physical philosophy and psychology. 

The transformation of conceptions, which it is the work of metaphysics to aecom- 
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plish, is effected by seeking out the necessary complementary conceptions, or points of 
relation, through which alone the contradictions contained in the given conceptions can 
be resolved This method of removing the contradictions which are mvolved m the 
formal conceptions furnished by experience is termed by Herbart the method of Rela- 
tions Every such formal conception is a principle, from which we are obliged, by the 
contradiction contained m it, to conclude to the complementaiy. It is only thus, i e , 
it is only on the basis of a contradiction contained m an idea, that a priori synthesis be- 
comes possible For suppose that B l^hown by an d priori synthesis, hence necessarily, 
to belong with A ; then A must be impossible without B ; the necessity lies in the im- 
possibility of the contiary ; but such impossibility or, m general, the impossibility of 
any supposition or idea is contradiction. (Kant, on the contiary, had asserted that d 
priori synthetic propositions demanded another principle beside the principle of identity 
and contradiction ) 

It is impossible to assume that nothing is, for then nothing would even appear to be. 
Even if all being be denied, there remains at least the undeniable, simple element of 
sensation That which remains after the removal of being is appearance. This appear- 
ance, as appearance, is Since this fact of appearance cannot be denied, some form of 
bemg must be assumed as real. 

The affirmation that A ts, is nothing more than the simple positing of A. Being is 
absolute position * The conception of being excludes all negation and all relation, f 
Whatever is conceived as being is called an essence ( ens ) 

The simple element of sensation is never, or extremely seldom, found single; it 
occurs rather ; 1 complexes which we term things We ascribe to things their separate 
marks as attributes But the contradictions contained m the conception of a thing 
with several attributes force us, in order to free the conception from these contradic- 
tions, to complete the conception by the assumption of the existence of a plurality of 
real essences, each possessmg an absolutely simple quality, which can therefore not be 
defined by the statement of internal distinctions existing within the quality, and by 
the further assumption that the appearance of a thing as one and as yet possessing 
severni attributes results from the existence of these simple essences in combination or 
together . 

In a complex of marks there are ordinarily some which are permanent, while others 
change We therefore ascribe changes to things. But from the contradictions in the 
conception of change it follows that there is no original, internal change in what pos- 
sesses being, since original self-determination and absolute generation are impossible ; 
and it follows, further, that there would be no derivative change if the operation of 
causes were only possible upon the condition of an original, outwardly directed activity. 
But then there would be no change at all, not even m the sphere of appearance, and 
this would contradict experience Hence no such condition as that alluded to can. 
exist, and it must be possible to explain change without the supposition of an 
original, outwardly directed activity, as also without the supposition of an original 
internal activity. Herbart explains change by means of the theory of self-preserva- 1 
tions (acts of self-preservation), which take place when a number of simple, real essences' 
are together, and which constitute the substance of all real change. This theory rests on 
the coadjutant conception of intelligible space, together with corresponding species of 

* Herbart thus includes the positing of being in the conception of bemg. 

t Herbartfs exclusion of all negation and relation involves a saltus zn demonstrando. All that is to be 
excluded is the relation to the positing subject and the cancelling (negation) of the position in the sense in 
which the latter was affirmed. 

18 
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time and of motion, and on the methodic expedient of the u accidental view ” By 
Utelhgible space Herbart understands that space in which the simple real essences 
must be conceived as existing, in distinction from the phenomenal space, m which our 
sensations are ideally represented, and which is therefore in the soul itself. The 
formation of the conception of intelligible space is occasioned by the necessity of 
conceiving the same essences as together and also as not together. The succession of 
simple, real essences pioduces the u ngid line,” the passage of points into each othei 
the continuous line, the compounding of two directions the piano surface, and the addi- 
tion of a third direction material space. The fiction of the passage of points into each 
other presupposes the divisibility of the point, an hypothesis which Heibart seeks to 
justify by the geometrical fact of irrational relations. In intelligible as in phenomenal 
space all motions are relative : that which is motion with reference to sui rounding 
objects which are viewed as at rest, is rest when these objects are viewed as moving 
with equal rapidity m an opposite dnection Every existence m intelligible space is 
primarily at rest with reference to itself, or with reference to ‘space, if it is regarded as 
itself existing in space But there is nothing to prevent this rest from being motion 
with reference to other real essences ; lest in this latter regard would be only one 
possible case among an infinite number of equally possible cases It is therefore to be 
presupposed that m general every being is originally in motion, as compared with every 
other one, and that this motion is motion in a direct line with constant velocity. This 
motion is not real change, since every being (essence) with reference to itself and to 
its space remains at rest, and does not of itself stand m relation to other beings, but is 
only regarded as in such relation by a consciousness in which all or several of them are 
comprehended When, however, the case occurs that in consequence of this ongmal 
motion simple, real essences arrive at the same time at the same point, there follows a 
reciprocal interpenetration on their part, which, so far as their qualities are alike, 
occasions no disturbance, but which, when the qualities are opposed, would naturally 
occasion a disturbance, since, by the theorem of contradiction, opposites cannot co-exist 
in one point The disturbance would take place if the opposite qualities of the various 
essences could destroy each other. But since the reverse is the case, the qualities are 
enabled to preserve themselves against the threatened disturbance ; self-preservation is 
persistence in opposition to a negation The disturbance resembles a pressure, and the 
self-preservation a resistance 11 Self-preservations” in the soul are representations or 
ideas ; in all other real beings they are internal states, which, according to Herbarfcian 
as well as accoiding to Leibnitzian principles, must be conceived as in some way analo- 
gous to our ideas The proper and simple essence of real beings is unknown fco us j but 
concerning then internal and extomal relations it is possible for us to acquire a sum of 
knowledge, which may be enlarged in infinitum It is necessary to suppose that the 
simple essence of the real beings is not only different in the case of different ones, but 
that this difference may amount to contrariety If the difference of quality, however, 
is but partial, the qualities may be analyzed in thought into component elements, be- 
tween which, on the one hand, complete agreement and, on other hand, complete oppo- 
sition subsists ; such analysis, although methodically necessary for the comprehension 
of the result, is yet with reference to the qualities themselves only an u accidental 
view ” of the case, since the qualities are not really the product of such component 
elements, but are simple and indivisible, and are analyzed only m our consideration of 
them. 

In human consciousness the fact of an Ego is given, and yet the conception of an 
Ego is loaded with contradictions. These contradictions force us to distinguish between 
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44 apperceived ” and “ apporeeiving ” masses of ideas in self -consciousness, and this dis- 
tinction again presupposes the doctrines of the soul as a simple, real being and the sub- 
stratum of the whole complex of oui ideas, of ideas as psychical acts of self-preserva- 
tion, and of the reciprocal relations of ideas 

On the divisibility of the point rests the possibility that a number of simple, real 
beings (which must, however, in view of the assumed divisibility, be conceived as 
spherical) should be at least imperfectly together , or should partially interpenetrate 
each other The result of such partial interpenetration is Matter, A necessary result 
of the same is also the attraction of elements For the act of self-preservation cannot 
be confined to that part of each of these real beings which is penetrated ; in the whole 
bemg, in all its supposed parts, this act takes place with the same degree of energy, 
for the very reason that the being is really simple and its parts are only supposed 
But with the inward state of the act of self-preseivation as a whole, the external posi- 
tion of the simple bemgs must necessarily correspond From the necessity that the 
internal state should be accompanied by an appropriate external state it follows that 
the partial interpenetration must give place to a condition in which each bemg is fully 
m. the other. If the elements of each spheie (point, real being) be conceived as them- 
selves also spheres, and if the infinitesimal amount of time occupied by the act of 
penetration be again subdivided into infinitesimals of the second order, each of the 
original spheres will at every mstant he to the part not yet penetrated as the initial 
attraction to the acceleration at the given instant In the case of the union of several 
simple, real bemgs, repulsion, or the necessity that some of them should give place to 
the others, enteis m ; or repulsion takes place when the measure in which the internal 
state of a bemg surrounded by others enables it to respond to the influences of the 
latter has been exceeded. Attraction and repulsion are therefore not original forces, 
but necessary external consequences of the internal states, into which several different 
substances mutually throw each other. 

When the equilibrium between attraction and repulsion is restored, the combination 
of simple, real beings forms a material element or an Atom 

In order to explain genetically the special phenomena and laws of physics, by tracing 
them to their ultimate sources, Herbart distinguishes, on the one hand, between 
strong and weak opposition of elements (according to the amount of the difference 
of their qualities) and, on the other, between equal and unequal opposition (according 
to the mutual relation of these qualities in point of intensity). From the combina- 
tion of the two distinctions result four principal relations of elements to each other : 

1, Strong and equal or nearly equal opposition ; on this depends the formation of 
solid or rigid matter, and in particular the cohesion, elasticity, and configuration of 
matter ; 

2. Strong, but very unequal opposition ; this is the relation in which the elements 
of caloric (the existence of which substance is postulated by Herbart in order to account 
for the phenomena of heat) stand to the elements of solid bodies; 

3 Weak and not very unequal opposition , this is the relation in which electricity 
stands to the elements of solid bodies; 

4 Weak and very unequal opposition ; this is the relation in which the ether or the 
medium of light and gravity stands to the elements of solid bodies. 

Biology (or Physiology) rests, with Herbart, on the theory of the internal figurability 
of matter. Several internal states within one being tend mutually to arrest each other 
(as in the soul is the case with ideas which limit each other in consciousness) ; the 
arrested states, under favorable conditions, reappear and co-operate in determining the 
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outward action. The simple being 1 excites in othei similar beings, which come in con- 
tact with it, states similar to its own; on such excitation depend the processes of 
assimilation and reproduction. Further, irritability and sensibility follow from the 
internal figurability of matter. 

The accidental meeting of simple, real beings is sufficient only to account for the 
general possibility of organic life But the adaptation apparent m the formation of 
the higher oigamsms piesupposes the influence of a divine intelligence as the cause, 
not indeed of the existence of the simple reatefoemgs themselves, but of their actual 
relations to each other (and hence of what in common phraseology is understood by 
substances) But this teleological justification of the belief m God’s existence satisfies 
the religious need of man only in so far as man is a being capable of addressing God in 
prayer, or at least of finding rest in the thought of God, whence the reception of the 
ethical predicates into the idea of God (of which below). 

The soul is a simple, real essence ; for if it were a complex of several real essences 
its ideas would lie outside each other, and it would not be possible for several ideas to 
be combined m the unity of thought, nor for the whole sum of my ideas to be com 
bined in the unity of my consciousness * The soul’s acts of self-preservation arc ideas 
Ideas, whether homogeneous or disparate, blend with each other ; but such of them as 
are partially or totally opposed to each other arrest each other according to the degree 
of their opposition Through this arrest of ideas the intensity in which they exist m 
consciousness is diminished, and may be reduced to zero. In the case of an arrested 
idea, the mind, mstead of consciously having the idea, seeks to have it The relations 
of ideas in point of intensity may be mathematically computed, although their separate 
intensities cannot be measured , by such computation the laws of the succession of 
ideas are reduced to their exact expression. This computation is Static, when it 
relates to the final condition m which ideas may persist, and Mechanic, when its 
object is to ascertain the actual strength of an idea at any definite moment during its 
change. 

Suppose two synchronous ideas, A and B, whose intensities are exactly equal, so 
that each may be represented as = 1. Suppose, further, that these ideas are com- 
pletely opposed (as, for example, red and yellow, yellow and blue, any given tone and 
the tone one octave higher), so that if the one is to subsist unchecked the other must 
he totally arrested Smce (according to the principle of contradiction) opposites c ann ot 
subsist together at the same time and at the same point, one of the two supposed ideas 
must, it would appear, wholly give place to the other. And yet each continues to 
subsist, for whatever once subsists cannot be annihilated. Both ideas strive with 
equal force against each other Each therefore loses the half of its original intensity. 
The law of contradiction would be satisfied if one of the ideas were completely arrested , 
but, as matter of fact, so much of the' two ideas, taken together, is arrested as the 
original intensity of each idea amounted to The total arrest of ideas thus divided 
between the two is termed by Herbart the sum of arrest If the opposition between 
the ideas is not complete, so that it is not repiesented by 1, but by a proper fraction, 
this fraction enters as a determining element into the computation of the sum of 
arrest. 

If the ideas A and B are unequal in strength, the intensity of the first being = a, of 
the second = b, and a > b, and if A and B are complete opposites, it is sufficient, 

* The real ground of the unity of consciousness is not the punctual nature of the soul, hut the fact that 
within the space occupied by consciousness our ideas interpenetrate each other, or become fused into one 
whole. 
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according to Herbart’s theory, that the two ideas together should suffer an amount of 
arrest equal to the intensity (b) of the weaker idea, for if the latter were wholly de- 
stroyed there would be no more “ contradiction ”■*" The u sum of arrest,” then, is now 
= b Each idea strives with all its intensity against arrest It suffeis, therefore, the 
less arrest the stronger it is Of the whole sum of arrest, which is = b, A therefore 

suffers an amount represented by and B an amount represented by ^ 


+ b 

# 

so that A remains in consciousness with a force equal to a - 


b 2 

a -h b " 


b’ 

_ a 2 4- ab — b 2 
a -h b 5 


ab 


b 2 


and B with an intensity equal to b — _ — 

a + b a + b 

If three ideas, whose intensities are a, b, c, are synchronous, with complete opposi- 
tion between them, and if we have a > b, and b > c, the sum of arrest, according to 
Herbart, will be = b + c, or, in general, will be equal to the sum of all the weaker 
ideas, whatever their number ; for if these were all fully arrested, the strongest would 
be able to assert itself in its full foice The sum of arrest here again is distributed in 
a manner inversely proportioned to the intensities. It is possible, however, that the 
amount of arrest falling to the weakest idea should equal or even be superior to the 
intensity of that idea, in which case the idea will be wholly foiced out of conscious- 
ness ; but it can, under favormg circumstances, enter again mto consciousness The 
limit at which the intensity of an idea is exactly equal to 0 is termed by Herbart the 
threshold of consciousness, in which figure, however, the notion of the (horizontal) 
motion over a threshold is mixed up with the notion of a (vertical) nse and descent. 
That value of an idea which consists with the depression of the latter exactly to a level 
with the u threshold” of consciousness is termed by Herbart its “ threshold value ” 
If a = 1 and b = 2, the “ threshold value” of c = j/j- = 0,707. . . 

If the susceptibility of the mind for an idea— the excitation (reckoned here, for the 
sake of simplicity, as = 1) remaining constant — is originally = a, it is, after the idea 
has reached the intensity denoted by x, only = a — x The rapidity with which the 
idea increases in intensity, or the 4 ’ rate of its increase,” is at every instant propor- 
tional to the degiee of susceptibility. It becomes, therefore, constantly less. We 
considei as the unit of time (t — 1) that time in which the idea would rise to the full 
force represented by a, if the initial rate of increase remained unchanged. In a very 

small portion of time at the beginning, this rate of increase remains nearly 

unchanged, and m the first infinitesimal portion of time (~ dt) it must be considered 

as unchanged (constant) In the first division of time represented by — , therefore, the 


idea attains nearly to the force represented by a — , and in the first portion of time 

lepresented by dt, its force becomes a dt If at a later instant, at the expiration of 
any specified time (= t), the idea has increased to the force represented by x (when, 
therefore, the susceptibility will be measured, not by a, but only by a — x) the idea 


* Of course the u contradiction,” if indeed any exists m the supposed case, would only then be removed when 
B itself or, also, when A itself should be totally arrested, but not when only a quantum of intensity = b and 
divided between the two ideas should be arrested. That the nullification or “arrest” of an idea is already 
accomplished when it has become an unconscious one (although continuing to exist m such unconscious state), 
is an assumption which experience forces upon us, but which is scarcely compatible with Herbart’s logico 
metaphysical principle. 
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must increase in force, in a very small portion of time ^== not to an amount 

nearly = a. — , but to an amount nearly — (a — x) . ~,and in an infinitesimal portion 

of time ( = dt), not to an amount = a . dt, but to an amount = ( a — x ) dt If, now, we 
employ dx to denote the increase m force, which the idea, after it had increased to x, ac- 
quired in an infinitesimal portion of time (or the^difference between its force before and 
after this infinitesimal portion of time), this dx, according to the above, is = (a — x) dt, 
dx 

and therefore = dt; from this equation, when we consider the circumstance that 


the idea has arisen from a value = o and that consequently for t — o x = o, we ob- 
tain the result : x = a A-n , e denoting, as usual, the basis of natural logarit hms . — 


If the excitation is assumed as constant, yet not = 1, but = j8, the intensity, to which 
the idea nses in the fiist poition of tune (dt), is (instead of a . dt, as above) = #a dt , 
consequently, in the portion of time (= dt) which follows immediately after the end 
of the time t, in which the idea has increased in force to x, the force of the idea must 
increase to an amount represented by $ (a — x) dt, that is, dx = /3 (a — x) dt, whence 


follows the equation * x = a 




It thus appears that, while the idea ac- 


quires tolerably soon nearly its full force (= a), it nevertheless will never fully acquire 
it m a finite time, but will only approximate towards it as the limb of the hyperbola 
approximates toward its asymptote.* 

In an altogether analogous manner Herbart calculates the gradual decrease of the 
u sum of arrest ” 

When with one idea several others are combined — not perfectly, but according to 
a certain descending gradation through larger and smaller parts — if that idea recovers 
from the effects of its previous arrest and returns into consciousness, it will tend to 
raise the others into consciousness with itself, not, however, uniformly, but in a defi- 
nite order and sequence. Herbart seeks to determine this sequence by mathematical 
formulse. It is, according to him, the varying degrees in which ideas blend together, 
upon which rests, not only the mechanism of what is called memory but also from 
which arise the forms of space and time in human thought ; and these forms are not 
viewed by Herbart, with Kant, as d priori forms, but as results of the psychical 
mechanism. 

In that simple being which is the soul there is no more an original multiplicity of 
faculties than of ideas. The so-called faculties of the soul are simply hypostatized 
class-conceptions of psychical phenomena. The explanation of these phenomena by 
reference to the so-called faculties is illusory ; the real causes of psychical processes 
are to he found in the relations of ideas to each other. Recollection follows the laws 
of reproduction. The Understanding, which may be nominally defined as the faculty 
for comb in ing our thoughts according to the nature of that which is thought, has for 
its basis the complete effect of those series of ideas which are formed m our souls 
through the influence of external things upon us By the Reason is to be undei stood 
the faculty for weighing arguments and counter-arguments ; its basis is the coincident 
' operation of seveial complete seizes of ideas. The so-called Internal Sense is the ap- 
perception of newly-formed ideas through earlier but similar masses of ideas. The 


* The necessary consequence implied in the formula, viz. : that the weakness of the excitation may be 
completely made good in the result by its longer duration, seems to be in contradiction with our experience 
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Feelings arise when different forces woik in the same or in opposite senses on the same 
idea The Will is effort accompanied by the idea of the attainability of the object of 
effort Freedom of the Will, in psychology, is the assured supremacy of the strong- 
est masses of ideas over single affections or impressions Kant’s doctrine of u tran- 
scendental fieedom ” is false, and is also in conflict with the pxactieal interest of man, 
smce it renders the development of character impossible. 

The source of our sasthetic Ideas is to be found m our involuntary judgments of 
taste, and, in particular, the source of our Ethical Ideas is found in such judgments of 
taste respecting relations of will The Idea of Internal Freedom is founded on the 
satisfaction arising from harmony between the will and oui judgment respecting the 
will. In the case of pure relations of magnitude, the greater always pleases beside 
the smaller ; this is the origin of the Idea of Perfection Those conceptions of magni- 
tude, 'which are employed in the comparison of acts of will, are : intension, extension 
(i 6 , multiplicity of objects willed), and concentration of manifold volitions to a 
joint or total effect, or intension as arising anew out of extension. The objective cor- 
relate to the Idea of Benevolence is harmony between our own will and the presup- 
posed will of another. The Idea of Legal Bight is founded on onr displeasure at 
strife , legal right is the rule established or recognized by the parties interested, for the 
avoidance of stiife. When, thiough the intentional action of one will upon another or 
through intentional well-doing oi lll-domg the condition, m which the wills of the par- 
ties concerned would otherwise have remained, is bioken off or violently disturbed, the 
act produces dissatisfaction ; from this dissatisfaction arises the Idea of Betnbution or 
Compensation (Equity), or of a rectification of the disturbance by the transfer of an 
equal amount of good or the reverse from the- receiver to the doer. With these primary 
or original Ideas are connected the derived ethical Ideas relating to society, in particu- 
lar the Idea of the legal society, of the system of rewards, of the system of administra- 
tion, of the system of culture, and of society as a person, which are founded respec- 
tively on the Ideas of legal right, compensation, the public welfare, spiritual perfection, 
and inward freedom Nothing but the union and mild guidance of all Ideas can give 
to life a satisfying direction 

The basis of religious faith is to be found, according to Herbart, in the contempla- 
tion of nature, but the perfecting of faith is the work of ethics The adaptation 
apparent in the higher organisms cannot be referred to chance, nor can its existence 
in nature be denied on the plea that it is simply a form of human thought. The suf- 
ficient explanation of it is found only in a divine intelligence, m which the order of 
the simple, leal essences must have its souice. A scientific system of natural theology 
is beyond our reach More important than the theoretical development of the con- 
ception of God is, for the xeligious consciousness, the qualification of that conception 
by the ethical predicates of wisdom, holiness, power, love, and justice — predicates 
which are m part incompatible with pantheism. * 

* Whether the contradictions which. Herbart regards as existing in the “ formal conceptions forced upon 
as by experience 1 are really contained m them, is at least doubtful For the advance of science beyond the 
sphere of empiricism the stimulus of these contradictions is not needed ; such stimulus is found, rather, m the 
fact that not only the existence of individual objects and things is manifest to us, but also the existence of 
relations, varieties of worth, ends, and laws, on which the formation of our logical norms, as also of our 
ethical notions, is founded Ti endelenbing seeks, m an essay on Herbart’s Metaphysics (m the J fomssberichte 
der Berliner Ahademie der Wmenschaften^ hfov , 1853, p 054 seq. ; reprinted m the second volume of Tr.’s 
Hmtor Bear, zur Philos , Berlin, 1855, pp 313-351), and m a second article (Iftmatsber. der Berl ALad , 
Feb , 1850, and m Tr ’s Hist Beitr zur Philos , Vol III , 1867 pp 63-96), m reply to rejomdeis by Drobisch 
end Strumpell (in the Zeitsckr Pur Philos unci philos Knlil , 1854 and 1855), to demonstrate the three fol 
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The philosophy of Herbert has signally promoted the genetic comprehension of 
nature and nur d. The doctrine of Beneke may be regarded as an attempt to maintain 

lowing theses* (1) the contradictions which Heibart points out in the universal conceptions furnished by 
experience are not contradictions , (2) if they were contradictions, they would not be solved by Herbaria 
metaphysics ; (3) if they were contradictions and were thus solved, yet others and greater ones would remain 
unsolved In considering the subject of continuity, says Trendelenburg, the multiplicity and smallness of 
parts are not to be isolated from each other; the product of their number and magnitude remains identical 
There are no “ultimate” parts In connection with the profc^ms of inherence and change, variety and con- 
trary opposition are only artificially tiansformed into contradictory opposition. (Cf the remarks m my 
System of Logic, § 77, as also the relevant sections in DelbceitFs Essai de logique scientifique , Lidgc, 1805 ) 
The principle of identity and contradiction is not an objective law, determining the nature of things, but a 
law of thought ; to objectify this law and make of it a law of things is to misapprehend it (a misapprehension 
into which, indeed, so early a philosopher as Parmenides fell) The apparent contradictions in the conception 
of the Ego are removed by Herbart through the distinction of different groups of representations , but whether 
the mutual intei penetration of lepresentations presupposes a being of punctual simplicity having its seat at a 
single spot within the brain, and whether such a bemg is conceivable as a soul, is at least extiemely pioblo- 
matical (Cf my Syst of Logic , § 40 ) When isolated in thought, unity may appear as simplicity, just as, 
on the other hand, plurality, when isolated m thought, leads to exclusive atomism , but the facts force us the 
rather to assume a synthetic unity in things, a unity which is not that of a punctual substiatum, nor of a 
number of such substrata existing externally to each other, but the unity of an harmoniously articulated 
whole The pomt is conceivable only as limit, and it is only m absti action that it can be conceived as inde- 
pendent , the punctual realities assumed by Herbart are hypostatized abstractions The fiction of the spherical 
forms of the real beings, which is invented ostensibly for didactic purposes alone, is really employed illegiti- 
mately m Herbai t’s metaphysics as an element in the further construction of the system of philosophy itself, 
but only to be afterwards cast aside when it has rendered this service , it is on such alternate use and rejection 
of this fiction that Herbart 1 s account of intelligible space and of the attraction of the elements is founded. 
The alleged necessity that external position correspond with internal condition is left without satisfactory 
explanation In a simple real bemg no images could ever arise, for those, according to the testimony of the 
internal sense, have extension in space , Herbart s endeavors to point out the conditions under which the 
notion of space is formed do not disprove the impossibility of any such notion as arising m an absolutely 
spaceless bemg. The theory of self-preservations is vitiated by the contradiction that, while according to the 
theory only the old is preserved, there yet is developed something new, which latter is reputed even to remain 
after the removal of the disturbance, which, on its part, was really no disturbance In the supposed case of 
opposed ideas which cannot subsist together and cannot destroy each other, two necessities are brought into 
conflict, which m their principles are absolute and admit of no compromise between them It is not sufficient 
that a quantum equal to the weaker ideas be arrested , at least the weaker idea should be itself ai rested or 
rather annihilated, and, m case it continues to resist, the conflict, to satisfy the law of contradiction, should 
be continued until all the ideas m conflict be destroyed The fact that this is impossible, and that experience 
shows a different result, proves only the falsity of the hypothesis of beings which are mere points Alb. 
Lange {Die Grundlegung der mathem Psychol., Duisburg, 1865 , cf., per contra , Cornelius, m the Zeitschr. 
fur ex. Philos , VI., Nos 3 and 4) censures Herbai*t for assuming a “ sum of arrest 11 of fixed magnitude as 
the basis of the computation , the investigator who respects only natural law will seek to determine the 
result according to the degree m which the ideas tend to limit each other, and according to the measure ol 
their resistance, and will not assume it at the outset as a postulate In order to explain the phenomena of 
memory, Herbart indulges in assumptions concemmg the magnitude and constancy, of the sum of arrest, 
which interfere with the logical consequences of his principles With Heibart’s metaphysics his theology 
conflicts in numerous points The designful order among the simple real bemgs presupposes reality of rela- 
tions in intelligible space, which is nevertheless denied by the metaphyacs As a perbon, God, accoidmg to 
Herbartian principles, must be a simple real essence, which, limited in itself to its simple quality, can only rise 
to intelligence through an intelligent grouping of the other simple essences with which it is associated , but 
such grouping, smee, as being the explanation of the divine intelligence, it could not be explamed by the 
latter, would be absolutely incomprehensible, and to assume it as an explanation of adaptation in general would 
be only throwing the explanation further back. Herbart himself confesses that his metaphysics threatens 
to forsake him when he attempts to apply it to theology (and indeed he censures the attempt so to apply it as 
an abuse of metaphysics and the result only of a subtilizing curiosity), and he compares the demand for a 
theoretical knowledge of God to the wish of Semele, who prayed for her own destruction , but he has not the 
advantage which Kant had of bemg able to justify his denial of the validity of all attempts to philosophize m 
theology through a previous (supposed) demonstration of our ignorance as to the manner m which “ things in 
themselves” exist. If the quality of that simple real essence which is God be assumed as infinitely intensive. 
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and extend the ground won by Herbart, without the defects which have been pointed 
out, and, in particular, with the overthrow of the fiction of the punctual simplicity of 
the soul. 

§ 133. Friedrich Eduard Beneke (1798-1854), in opposition espe- 
cially to Hegel’s and also to Herbart’s speculation, and on the basis of 
various doctrines held by English and Scotch philosophers, as also of 
doctrines maintained by Kant, F. H. Jacobi, Fries, Schleiermacher, 
Schopenhauer, and Herbart, developed a psychologico-philosophical 
doctrine, resting exclusively on internal experience. The guiding 
thought with Beneke is, that through self-consciousness we know our- 
selves psychically just as we really are, but that we are able only 
imperfectly to know the external world through the senses, and that 
we only in so far apprehend its true nature as we suppose analoga of 
our own psychical life to underlie the phenomena of the world of 
sense. All of the more complicated psychical processes are derived 
by Beneke from four elementary or fundamental processes, namely, 
the process of the appropriation of impressions, the process of the 
formation of new elementary psychical powers or faculties, the pro 
cess of the compensating adjustment or transfer of impressions [ a ex- 
citations ”] and faculties, and the process of the mutual attraction and 
blending of homogeneous psychical products ; under the third process 
certain psychical products, having lost a portion of their elements, 
become unconscious or continue to exist as simple vestiges, while, 
these lost elements being united to other products, the latter, if they 
were previously unconscious, are elevated into consciousness, and, if 
they were already conscious, are elevated into more vivid conscious- 
ness. On his reduction of the complicated psychical phenomena to 


at is, in the first place, very doubtful whether this infinitude must not m logical consistency be denied by 
Herbart on the same ground on which he denies that there is an infinite number of real beings ; and, m 
the second place, it is equally and even more questionable whether mere infinitude of intensity can be 
regai ded of itself as a principle of the older in the ideas of G-od, and whether, therefore, it can render 
superfluous the hypothesis of a designful grouping of real beings independently of God, and on which 
grouping the rational order of the ideas m God depends If it cannot, it is as easy, if not easier, to consider 
the adaptation m the order of the woild as eternal (in which case the existence of God, though still possi- 
ble, would not be proved), as to imagine a primitive adaptation of things, between which and the present 
order of the world God occupies an intermediate place. Herbart’s ethics and aesthetics m general are not 
allied to his theoretical philosophy by a common principle. It is extremely questionable whether our judg- 
ments of satisfaction and dissatisfaction— which judgments, in the assumed inteiest of the purity of moral 
perception, Herbart declares to be absolute and hence independent of the natural differences m worth of the 
various intellectual functions— can be regarded as the ultimate ground of the beautiful and the moial, and 
whether, m particular, they can furnish a sufficient explanation of moral obligation Cf Trendelenburg, 
FI.'s prahtische Philosophic und die EthiL der Alien, m the Transactions of the Berlin Acad, of Sciences, 
1856, and m Vol. 3 of Tr ’s Ristor Beiir. , Berlin, 1867, pp 123-170 , and, per contra , Allihn, in the Zeitschr. 
f. exacte Philos., VI , 1, 1865. 
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these “ fundamental processes rests Beneke’s essential merit. His 
•work will continue to possess a decided value for psychology and all 
other branches of philosophy, so far as these rest on psychology, 
although his conception of the nature of these fundamental processes 
themselves may need to be completely revised. The science of morals 
is founded by Beneke on the natural varieties or relations of worth 
which subsist among the various psychical functions and express 
themselves originally in feelings. That which, conformably to these 
relations, has the most worth, not only for the individual, but also for 
all those whom our conduct may influence — so far as this can be 
measured — is morally good. Moral freedom consists in such a decided 
preponderance and such a firm establishment of the moral nature in 
man, that his volition and action are determined by this nature alone. 
Conscience exists, whenever, in considering our own action, the idea or 
the feeling of an estimate of conduct which is true for all men enters 
in alongside of an in any sense different valuation or tendency on 
our own part. The science of education and instruction rests on 
psychology and ethics, says Beneke, and for the development of it he 
labored with enthusiasm and success. His religious philosophy pre- 
supposes a strict separation between the provinces of knowledge 
and of faith. 

With reference to the history of Beneke’s intellectual development, he himself has expressed himself m 
Die neue Psychology (Berlin, 1S45, 3d essay, p 76 seq : “On the Relation of my Psychology to Herbart’s”) 
In the preface to his Beitrage zur Seeleriki anlcheitsJcu?ide (1824, p VII seq ) he explains his position with 
reference to ceitam cases of disagreement between himself and others In Diesterweg’s Padag Jahfbudh 
for 1856 is contained a biography of Beneke by Dr Schmidt, of Berlin, to which Dressier, m the same peri- 
odical, adds a supplement. A bnef characterization of the writings of Beneke, m the order of their publica- 
tion, is given by Job. Gottlieb Dressier m the supplement to the third edition of Beneke’s Lehrbuch der Psy- 
chologic, edited by Dressier, Berlin, 1861 (also printed separately). 


Friedrich Eduard Beneke was born in Berlin, on the 17th of February, 1798, and 
died there March 1, 1851 He received his early education in his native city at the 
Gymnasium Frideneianmn, which was at that time under the direction of Bemhaidi. 
He took part in the military campaign of 1815, and then studied theology and philoso- 
phy in Halle and Berlin. He fell specially under the influence of Be Wetto, who 
directed his attention to Fries, and of S chleiermacher, to whom he dedicated one of 
his earliest writings. The private studies of Beneke were directed partly to the more 
recent English philosophy, and partly to the works of Garve, Platner, Kant, and Fried 
rich Heinnch Jacobi; the Complete Works of the latter were reviewed by Beneke in 
the Hermes, Vol. XIV., 1822, pp. 255-889 . He also early turned his attention to the 
writings of Schopenhauer, as is shown by his above-cited (§ 131, Lit ) review of them. 
Hot until Ms first three works (Outlines of the Science of Cognition, Empirical Psy- 
chology as the Basis of all Knowledge, and Be veris philosophies initiis , his Doctor’s 
Dissertation) had already appeared (in 1820) did he become acquainted with one of 
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Herbart’s works ; that work was the second edition of the Introduction to Philosophy 
(1821) ; until then he had possessed only a superficial knowledge (acquired perhaps 
through Stiedenroth’s TJieorie des Wissens , Gottingen, 1810) of Herbart’s views 
From this time on he studied the works of Herbart with a veiy lively interest. Many 
of them he reviewed He found m Herbart the most acute and (after Jacobi’s death) 
the most profound of the German philosophers then living. But while Herbart founded 
his psychology on “ experience, mathematics, and metaphysics,” Beneke rejected from 
psychology the metaphysical basis ?s well as the application of mathematics to it, 
admitting nothing but what is derived from internal experience, and insisting* that the 
data furnished by such experience should be put to scientific account by following the 
same method by which the natural sciences inteipiet the data of external experience 
Beneke denies that there are contradictions involved in the conceptions furnished by 
experience, and that metaphysical speculation is necessary in order by the “method 
of relations ” to remove them. In the theory of the punctual simplicity of the human 
soul he finds the fundamental error of Heibart’s psychology, asserting that it results 
m a general falsification of the results of internal experience Beneke approves Her- 
bart’s warfare against the recognition of those “faculties of the soul” which are, he 
says, in reality nothing but hypostatized class-conceptions of psychical phenomena, and 
yet are put forward in explanation of these same phenomena ; but he defends the 
general idea of faculties, and also the hypothesis of a plurality of psychical faculties. 
He seeks to reduce the complicated phenomena of psychical life to a few fundamental 
psychical processes. (These fundamental processes weie, for the most part, already 
mentioned by Beneke in the Empirical Psychology — which appeared in 1820, before 
his acquaintance with Herbart’s works — but rather sporadically than in a complete 
scientific development , in the origination of his complete system of psychology he was 
not inconsiderably influenced by Herbart ) In the year 1822, after the publication of 
Beneke’s Groundwork of the Physics (natural history) of Morals, the continuance of his 
lectures at the University of Berlin was interdicted Beneke pretended to have dis- 
covered that this interdict resulted from the representations made by Hegel to his 
friend. Minister Von Altenstein, and that Hegel’s object was to prevent the propagation 
and reception at the University of Berlin of any philosophy hostile to his own and akin 
to the doctrine of Schleiermacher and Fries. By giving to certain illiberal resolutions 
of the German confederation a somewhat forced interpretation, Von Altenstein, irritated 
by further steps on the part of Beneke, found means to force the Saxon government, 
which had designated him for a regular piofessorship of philosophy, not to appoint to 
that position a private Docent from whom, although politically unsuspected, m Prussia 
the Venia legendi had been withdrawn Beneke found an asylum in Gottingen, where 
he lectured as a Docent from 1824 until 1827 He then obtained permission to return 
in the like capacity to Berlin, where, in 1882, not long after Hegel’s death, he received 
the appointment to an iiregular professorship. This position he, with unmtermitting 
activity as a lecturer and author, continued to fill until his death. 

The following is a list of Beneke’s works (apait fiom the reviews already noticed) . 

Outlines of the Theory of Knowledge (ErZennimsslehre nctch deni Bewusstsem der reinen Yernunft in 
ihren Grundzugen dargelegt , Jena, 1820). In this work a polemical attitude is assumed toward Kant and 
Fries It is held that the “ forms” of knowledge, which Kant deemed <5 pi ton, as well as the material of 
knowledge, originate in experience 

Outlines of Empirical Psychology as the Basis of all Knowledge ( Brfahrungsseelenlehre als Grundlage 
alles Wissens m ihren Hauptzugen dargestellt , Berlin, 1820) Beneke explains that it is by no means his 
object in this work to expound the complete science of empirical psychology, but simply to show how and 
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wheie all forms of human knowledge have their roots in it. With the external excitation to activity, teaches 
Beneke, corresponds an internal, responsive effort Every activity is the result of stimulus (excitation) and 
force. The several fundamental activities presuppose an equal number of originally distinct faculties or 
“ fundamental faculties ” From the fundamental activities all others are to be derived, chiefly by means of 
the principle that “ all human activities leave behind m us a certain residuum which is capable oi excitation ” 
The revival of them follows partly the law of similarity and partly the order of the previous immediate suc- 
cession of ideas. To these two subjective relations of ideas all of the objective relations, commonly enu- 
merated, are to be reduced — so far as they are of real significance 

Be tens philosophies miins Dm, inaug publ def, Die^IX mensis Aug. mini MDCGOXX Beneke 
seeks here to show that the “end of philosophy can be leached m knowledge acquired through experience,” 
and compares the opposite procedure, by which it is attempted to denve all from one fiist principle without 
the aid of expenence, to the foolish attempt to build a house from the roof dowmvaids The dialectical 
method, he argues, which lests on the hypothesis of a progressing natural movement of ideas, fiom the 
general to the particular, is impossible In opposition to Kant’s assertion that man has no moie absolute 
knowledge of his own psychical functions than of the objects of the external woild, but that he only knows 
them as presented to him by the “internal sense,” Beneke, who m his Empirical Psychology had already 
rejected Kant’s doctrine of the internal sense and reduced the latter to mere associations, enunciates the 
important principle that our knowledge of our own psychical functions is perfectly true (nostras enim 
actiones, quomam non aider quam tmpulsu quodam ad eas repetendas cogitamus, imagines earum venta- 
tern quasi mternam veramque essentiam attmgere apertum est) 

New Groundwork of Metaphysics (Neue Grundlegung zur Metaphysik , als Programm zu semen Vorle- 
sungen liber Logik und Metaphysih dem Druck ubergeben , Berlin 1822) This is an excellent little work, m 
which Beneke sketches with great precision the outlines of metaphysics m the form m which he subsequently 
continued to new the subject. By “metaphysics” he understands the science which defines the relation 
between thought (representation) and being. All knowledge, says Beneke — who here extends into a general 
assertion what Schopenhauer had incorrectly restricted to the case of our knowledge of our “ wills ” — is the 
knowledge of something as it is m itself, i. e , it is a knowledge m which the object of knowledge is repre- 
sented as it is m and of itself, and independently of our representation of it The knowledge which wc thus 
have of our own psychical activities is direct We are unable to recognize directly any mental representation 
as referring to any being but our own. Through the perceptions which we have oi om bodies we obtain 
mediate knowledge of a being which we know also directly as it is m itself, namely, of our own psychical 
being On the occasion of our perception of a body other than our own, i e , on the occasion of our having 
such sense-perceptions as are analogous to those we have of our own bodies, we get the idea of a soul similar 
to our own, and hence of a being other than our own, which, m so far as it agrees with our own psychical 
being, is thought and known by us as it is an itself Our capacity to conceive conectly the being of things 
other than ourselves decreases regularly as we proceed from the being of other men, who are most similar to 
ourselves, to other forms of being less like ourselves. Of the real being of those who least lesemble ourselves 
in temperament, age, and education, we have only very imperfect ideas Still more imperfect are our ideas of 
the real being of animals, and with every step which we take downwards m the scale of perfection of being, 
the perfection of our ideas decreases This latter doctrine is held by Beneke in especial opposition to Schopen- 
hauer, who, while affirming that we may have an adequate knowledge of the world as “will," becomes, m 
consequence of his subsumption of all forces under the abnormally extended conception of “ will,” blind 
to the fact that the perfection of this knowledge decreases with the increase of the distance between the 
various natural forces and the human will , on this point Beneke refers to his review of Schopenhauer’s 
World as Will and Idea, zn the Jenaer Allg. Lilt Zeitung for Dec., 1820. Thzough the principles above 
enunciated Beneke assumes a firm and well-grounded position, intermediate between subjective idealism and 
that unphilosophical realism which believes that we acquire immediate and complete knowledge of the 
external world by sense-perception. 

Groundwork of the Physics of Morals (Grundlegung zur Physik der Sitten , em Gegenstiich zu Kant's 
Grundlegung zur Metaphysih der Sitten, nebst emem Anhange uber das Wesen und die Erhenntnmgrentien 
der Vernunft , Beilin, 1822) On account of the alleged “Epicureanism” contained m this work, Beneke 
was taken m hand by the critics, and was thus led to publish a Defence of the work (Schutzschnft fdr menu 
Grundlegung zur Physik der Sitten, Leipsic, 1823). In opposition to the Categorical Imperative of Kant, 
Beneke defends feeling as the basis of morals. He argues, m agreement with F H Jacobi, against the 
despotism of rules, and, in agreement with Herbart, m favor of determinism as opposed to Kant’s theory of 
“ transcendental freedom ” 

Contributions to a purely Psychological Theory of Psychological Pathology (Beitrdge zu emer rein 
seelenwmenschafthchen Bearbeitung der Seelenhranhheitshunde , nebst emem vorgedruckten Sendscfireiben 
an Herbart “ Soil die Psychologic meiaphysisch Oder physmh begrundet werden f ” Leipsic, 1824). 

Psychological Sketches (Psychologische Skizzen. Yol. I ; On the physics of the feelings, m connection with 
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an essay on the development into consciousness of the activities of the soul, Gottingen, 1S25 bi ought as an 

ofteimg of most grateful love and veneration to the manes of our memorable friend, Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi.” 
Voi. II : On the faculties of the soul and their gradual development, ibid , 1827) The Bdation between 
Soul and Body (Das Yerhdltmss von Seele nnd Leib , Leips , 1820) In these woiks, which belong together, 
Beneke first presents the complete development of his psychological doctrine Bodily existence xs treated by 
him as the mere manifestation or symptom either of psychical being itself or of forces which are similar to 
our psychical forces Only our own psychical being can be perceived and comprehended by us just as it 
really is, and all the other parts of nature can only be thus known in so far as they are like or similar to this 
The definitions given of the faculties, which are usually posited as underlying psychical phenomena, are 
declared to be merely nominal definitions, fgrese “faculties” are simply falsely hypostatized aggregates ot 
ps\ chical phenomena Beneke seeks to distinguish clearly and distinctly between the various psychical 
states and activities, and to furnish a genetic explanation of them. 

Bent’nam’s Principles of Civil and Criminal Legislation ( Qi'undsitize der Civil - und Criminal- Gesetzge- 
bung , aus den Handschnften des enghschen Bechtsgelehrten Jeremias Bentham , herausgegeben von Etienne 
Dumont, Mitghed des reprasentativen Baths von Genf Each derzioeiten, terbessei ten und termekrlen 
Aujlage bearbeitet und mit AnmerLungen versehen von F E Beneke , 2 vols., Berlin, 1830). Bentham is a 
“ utilitarian ; ” the principle of his morals is the " maximization of happiness or well-being and the minimi- 
zation of evil individual action and civil legislation should be directed toward that which procures, not 
merely for some, but for the greatest possible number of human bemgs, the greatest possible amount of hap 
pmess or well-being Cf below § 135 Of Bernhards doctrine treat 'W'arnkomg, m his Bechtsphilosophic , 
Ahrens, in his Beehtsphilos (Ahrens remarks, among other thing®, that Ulpian had already said : publicum 
Jus est , quod ad statumiei Bomance spectate prnatum quod ad singulorum iitilitatern , sunt emm queedam 
pubhee utilia , queedam pnvatim ), I H Fichte, m his Geschichle dei Ethih , and Bob von Mohl, m his 
Gesch und Litt der Staatswissen&chaften , of Benches revision Warnkomg judges as follows (p. S7 seq of 
his work) “ Beneke revised the Ti ades de legislation m a manner worthy of the reputation of Germans for 
thoroughness, so that it was first through him that the theory received a compaiatively firm basis, just pro- 
portion, and that exactness which had previously been want-ng m it The personal opinions of Beneke, as 
«et forth in the preface to Yol. I , pp. xi\-\xiv , must not be confounded with the doctrines of Bcntham’s 
system,” 

Kant and the Philosophical Pioblem of our Time ( Kant und die philosophtsche Aufgabe unscrer Zeit , 
erne Jubeldenkschrift auf die Kntik der remen Vernunjt, Berlin, 1832) The work was intended for the 
year 1831, since the first edition of the Critique of the Pure Beason [m commemoration of which this work 
of Benekes was written] was published m 17S1 , but, owing to a delay on the part of the printers, it was not 
given to the public until 1832 Beneke seeks to show that Kant s intention was to overthrow that kind of 
speculation which transcends the sphere of experience, and that it was partly owing to the method a prion 
followed m the Critique that this end was not attained and that mexpenmental speculation respecting the 
“Absolute” again came into vogue 

Manual of Logic as the Science of the Technics of Thought ( Lehrbuch der Logik als Eumtlehre , etc., 
Berlin, 1832). 

Manual of Psychology as a Natural Science ( Lehrbuch det ' Psychology als Eaturwissenschaft, Berlin, 
1S33 , 2d ed , ibid , 1845 , 3d ed , 1S61). Dressier, the editor of the third edition, says justly that this work 
“ occupies the central position among all the woiks of Beneke , ” it “presents with the greatest precision the 
principles of the new psychology ” It is pimcipally on the basis of this work that we shall give below the 
doctime of Beneke [Engl transl of 3d ed , “ Elements of Psychol ” transl by G Eaue, Lond , 1871 —Tr ] 

Philosophy in its Relation to Experience, Speculation, and Life ( Die Philosophic in ilvtem Verhaltmsse , 
etc , Berlin, 1833) 

Theory of Education and Teaching ( Erziehungs - und Unterncfttslehre , 2 vols , Berlin, 1835-36 ; second 
enlarged and improved edition, 1842 , 3d edition, ed by J G Dressier, 1864) The first volume contains the 
theory of education, the second of teaching Particularly m consequence of the application made m this 
work of psychology to the work of scientifically establishing a practical pedagogical system, the doctrine of 
Beneke became extended among a tolerably numerous body of teachers 

Explanations concerning the Nature and Meaning of the Fundamental Hypotheses in my Psychology 
{Erlduterungen uber die Eatur und Bedeutung mevner psychologischen Grundhypothesen , Berlin, 1836). 

Our Universities and their Needs ( Unsere Umversitdten und was ihnen Eoth tkut , m Brief en an Dr. 
D tester weg, Berlin, 1836), Occasioned by Diesterweg's work on the “ Yital Question of Civilization ” 

Outlines of the Natural System of Practical Philosophy ( Grundlmien , etc , Yol I * Geneial Ethics, 
Berlin, 1837 , Yol II. . Special Ethics, 1840 ; Vol III . Outlines of Natural Law, of Politics, and of the 
Philosophy of Criminal Law, —laying of the general foundations, 1838). An additional volume on natural 
right m its special aspects was proposed, bnt was not published. Dressier, in his review of Beneke’s writings, 
uistly says * “ Bei eke himself pronounced his Ethics to be his most successful work, and the one which was 
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most satisfactory to himself, and whoever is acquainted with it will readily agree with him in this. Its rich- 
ness is extraordinary, but still more woithy of praise are the thoroughness and profundity with which it 
handles the most difficult questions ” 

Syllogismorum analyticorum engines et or&inem naturalem demonst > amt Fnd Ed, JBenele, Berlin, 1839 

System of Metaphysics and Religions Philosophy ( System der Metaphysik und Religion sphilos opfi i e, aus 
den naturlichen G-rundoerlialtnibsen des menschlichen Geistes abgcleitet , Beilin, 18-10) Ben eke 1 s “ meta- 
physics,” i e , his determination of the relation between lepresentative thought and being, oi his solution ot 
the fundamental problem mthe science of cognition, is a development of the principles already enunciated 
by the author in 1822. The work is characterized equally by clearness and thoroughness, and the psycho- 
logical bases are still more carefully and solidly laid than m tbe previous work In. his "‘religious philoso- 
phy ” Beneke seeks to furnish a philosophical explanation only of religion as a psychical phenomenon, but 
not of the object® of religious faith ; whatever lies beyond the lange of experience can only be believed, but 
not known. Stall Beneke believes that empirical psychology tends to corroboi ate the belief in the continued 
existence of the soul after death, not because the soul is a> “simple” being— -which doctime Beneke holds to 
be but a prejudice, incompatible with a sound empirical psychology — but because of the “energy of the 
piimitive faculties,” m which the spiritual nature of the soul is grounded 

System of Logic as the Art of Thought ( System der Logik als Jximstlehre des Denlens, 2 vols , Berlm, 
1S42). This is a development of the outlmes laid down in the “ Lehrbuch ” of 1832. Beneke separates the 
consideration of “analytical 1 thought from that of “ synthetic” thought, and leaves out the problems relat- 
ing to the theory of cognition, which are treated m the “ Metaphysics ; 11 compare on these points my criticism 
m § 34 of my System of Loqic 

The New Psychology (Die neue Psychologic Erlduternde Aufsatze zur zweiten Aujlage memes Lehr - 
bucks der Psychologie als Naturwmenschaft , Berlin, 1845) 

Lie Ref 07 m und die Stellung unserer Schulen, ein philosophisches Gutackten, Berlm, IS 48. 

Pragmatische Psychologic Oder Seelenlehre m der Anwendung avfdas Leben, 2 vols , Beilm, 1850. 

Lehrbuch der pragmatischen Psychologie, Berlm, 1S53. 

Archivfur die pragmatische Psychology 3 vols , Berlin, 1851-53. 

However difficult, says Beneke in the introduction to his u Manual of Psychology as 
a Natural Science,” it may be to indicate the real boundaries which separate the 
psychical from the corporeal, yet the subject of our science is marked off by a perfectly 
clear and definite boundary-lme : to psychology belongs all that which we apprehend 
through internal perception and sensation ; whatever we apprehend through external 
senses is at least not at once and immediately adapted to become the subject of psycho- 
logical elaboration, hut must, if it is to be thus employed, have been first interpreted 
over into products of the internal sense. 

The method of psychology must agree with the method of the sciences of external 
nature. It must begin with observations of experience, and experience must (through 
induction, the construction of hypotheses, etc.) he rationally elaborated. 

Psychology is not to be founded on metaphysics ; on the contrary, metaphysics, 
as also all other philosophical sciences, must have psychology for its basis. 

Beneke designates as the principal stadia in the progress of scientific psychology, 
the banishment of “innate ideas” (through Locke, especially) and of innate, abstract 
u faculties of the soul” (through Herbart and through Beneke himself). Still, the 
notion of faculties, continues Beneke, is not to be altogether rejected ; but instead of 
those faculties” (such as understanding, judgment, etc.) which have been falsely 
assumed as primitive, but which are in reality only hypostatized class-conceptions of 
very complicated phenomena, we must seek to determine which are the truly elemen- 
tary faculties Power or faculty is the operative factor in any process The faculties 
are not mere possibilities, but possess within the soul the same degree of reality which 
the developments, rendered possible by them, have as conscious phenomena. The 
faculties are the elements of the substance of the soul itself ; they are not inherent in 
a substratum distinct from themselves. A thing is only the sum of its own combined 
forces. 
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The immediate scientific problem is to analyze the results of direct consciousness 
into their simple elements, i. e , to iedu.ee them to a number of fundamental processes 
or laws When these are known, we can conclude from them to the powers or faeui 
ties in question. 

The fundamental psychical processes, according to Beneke, are the following : 

First Fundamental Process The human soul, in consequence of impressions or 
excitations coming from without, forms sensations and perceptions. It does this 
thiough the agency of internal powers or faculties, through which it receives and 
appropriates the excitations. The faculties which perceive these excitations are the 
“ elementary faculties ” of the soul. Beneke assigns to each one of the senses not 
merely one “elementary faculty,” but a number of such faculties, which in each case 
constitute one system Every separate sensuous excitation is taken up into the soul 
thiough only one of the elementary faculties * 

Second Fundamental Process . Hew elementary faculties are constantly being devel- 
oped and added to the human soul. Beneke concludes to the reality of this Process, 
which is not a direct object of internal perception, from the circumstance that from 
time to time there arises, in connection with the elementary faculties, a state of 
exhaustion, an inability to form sensuous perceptions or to execute other activities, for 
which, therefore, new and independent elementary faculties are required, and that 
these latter then remain for a subsequent, more or less extended use. Beneke com- 
pares this process to the development of forces through assimilation of nutriment, 
which constitutes the vital process m vegetable organisms. He considers it probable, 

* The “elementary faculties” are the most elementary parts of the psychical substance. The question 
may be asked, in what lelation these so-tallcd “elementary faculties ” stand to the ganglionic cells, or to the 
elements of tno«e cells, in the biam The distinction between the corporeal and the psychical generally is a 
distinction of perception or apprehension, and not of being The same thing may be perceived either inter- 
nally in self-consciousness, or externally thiough the senses ; in the former case we know it as it really is , in 
the latter, orn perception is determined partly by the nature of the object, and partly by the nature of the 
perceiving subject Extension in space, in the pioper sense of the expression, as extension in three dimen- 
sions, belongs (according to Beneke, whose doctrine in this regard is far from being mcontrovertible) only to 
sensible phenomena, while m the sphere of absolute reality juxtaposition of objects is impossible, except in 
some such sense as that m which one thought is said to exist in us by the side of another. All materiality, 
therefore, belongs only to phenomena Now, not only that which we know through internal peiception as 
being psychical in its nature, but also, m reality, that which appears to us through the senses as material, 
consists of several systems of forces. It is conceivable, that all of these should be capable of being known m 
the twofold manner above indicated. But it is also equally conceivable that some of the systems should be 
only externally, and others only internally perceptible, or, finally, that some, namely the lowest systems, 
should be only externally, others, namely the highest, only internally perceptible, and that certain intermedi- 
ate systems should be, at least under certain circumstances, capable of being perceived m both ways. Beneke 
holds the third alternative to be the actually correct one. Hence the hypothesis, that the separate “ elemen- 
tary faculties” are identical with the smallest parts of the bram which are microscopically perceptible, say 
with the ganglionic cells, is not impossible, according to Beneke’s principles. This hypothesis, however, is 
not propounded by Beneke, who shows himself the rather inclined to regard as correct the opinion that the 
psychical substance is reahter distinguished from the bram Between all higher and lower systems of 
foices, whether they he perceived m the one way or in the other, there exists (in virtue of the 1 process of 
equalization or balancing,” to be mentioned below) a causal nexus, the possibility of which is expl ain ed by 
the real homogeneity of all these systems. But m the case of that which is both internally and externally 
perceived (or which is conceived after the analogy of that which is so perceived) there exists neither causal 
nexus nor pre-established harmony, but a parallelism, such as must result from the apprehension in a two- 
fold manner of what is really identical. This real identity between objects of internal and external percep- 
tion Beneke appears at first (m agreement with Spmoza, Kant, and Schopenhauer) to have regarded as quite 
extended ; but afterwards he appears to have admitted it only within a more limited range Beneke 
di«cnsses these questions more in his Metaphysics than in his Psychology, which should, he said, be based 
only on internal perception. 
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that the new elementary faculties are formed by means of a peculiar process of trans- 
formation, from the excitations taken up by the senses, with the co-operation of all 
those (spiritual and corporeal) systems which are united in the one human being-. * 

Third Fundamental Process. The combination of faculties and excitations, as 
originally grounded m sensations and peiceptions, and as continued in reproductions 
of sensations and perceptions, shows sometimes a firmer and sometimes a less firm 
union and interpenetration of these two classes of elements When the union of facul- 
ties and excitations is weak, and these elements are therefore comparatively mobile, 
they can be tr ansf erred in the most multiform relations from one psychical combina- 
tion to another In all psychical combinations, at every moment m life, there is an 
active movement toward a balancing or equalizing of the mobile elements contained m 
these combinations Examples of this are seen in the increased intensity of all our 
ideas under the influence of the emotions of joy, enthusiasm, love, anger, etc., and also 
in every instance of the recurrence of an idea, owing to its association with another 
which has just been renewed m consciousness, etc f 

Every psychical product, says Beneke, which has arrived at a relative degree Gf per- 
fection in the soul to which it belongs, persists, even after it has disappeared from con- 
sciousness or from within the sphere of active psychical development, in the uncon- 
scious or interior being of the soul, whence it may afterwards emerge and enter into 
the conscious psychical development, or be reproduced. Beneke terms that which 
thus persists in an unconscious state, with reference to that portion of previous con- 
sciousness which has now become unconscious, but still continues to exist, a “trace,” 
and, in reference to that which by the process of reproduction may be developed from 

* It is indeed a singular hypothesis, that the excitations coming from without, sound, light, etc , which, 
when sensations are formed, are “appropriated ” by the “elementary faculties,” arc partially “ tiansformed ” 
into such faculties The excitation which affects the ear is, as we are taught by physics, the result of a vibra- 
tory motion in the particles of the air , the excitation which affects the eye, results from a like motion of par- 
ticles of ether, etc Now, however these processes may differ from the sensations excited by them, and how- 
ever different they may be m their real nature from that which physics supposes them to be, yet they cannot 
he anything else than processes (although Beneke, who here neglects the physical theory on the ground that it 
is based on confused sensuous perception, regards them as something substantial), and it is ucterly impossible to 
perceive how a mere process can be changed into an “elementary faculty,” into a force or substance It 
would be a far more natural hypothesis, am t one which not only is not in conflict with Beneke’s principles, but 
which with the theory of innate elementary faculties becomes indispensably necessaiy, to suppose that, as the 
higher corporeal systems grow out of the lower, so from the former the psychical systems are formed oy the 
constant assimilation of new forces, and that, say, the nervous system and the brain serve as a sort of reservoir 
of forces for the soul But these “forces” or faculties cannot then be conceived as empty receptacles that 
must be filled from without, but only as containing in themselves the rudiments of sensations, which need 
only to be excited, concentrated, and variously combined through the operation of external stimuli. Every 
substance must, as was rightly perceived by Leibnitz and Herbart, be conceived as endowed with ideas 
(“representations,” in the widest sense of this term). 

t The terms m which Beneke describes this fundamental process, like those m which he expresses his 
theory of the “ reception ” of excitations and of the development of new elementary faculties through the 
transformation of received excitations, imply the notion of substantial excitations (stimuli) which must be 
supposed to enter into the soul But if the stimulus is found in a process which, m case it can itself be per- 
ceived — as, for example, it may be in the case of vibrating chords — must be perceived as motion, and more 
particularly as vibratory motion, the sensation arising m the soul can only be conceived as a reaction from 
within outwards, which can neither be entirely nor partially separable from the “ elementary faculty” from 
which it proceeds. Only the motion with which a sensation is combined, but not the sensation itself, is 
transmissible. How one motion can be converted into other motions is made intelligible by the laws of 
mechanics. But it is impossible to conceive how, when elementary “substantial” stimuli are transferred 
from one psychical formation to another (e p., from the notion of red to the notion of blue, which by the laws 
of association the notion of red calls up, or from the notion of a name to that of the thing), their conversion 
into elements of different qualities, as necessarily required by Beneke’s hypothesis, is possible. 
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this unconscious sphere, a 44 rudiment ” (. Anlage , or, m order to express the fact that 
this capacity is the result of previous processes, Angelegtheit , * a technical term which 
is scarcely capable of justification m linguistic regards). Of the u traces” we 
know nothing except through the reproductions of them, but we are perfectly sure of 
their existence, because the results of these reproductions are in qualitative and quan- 
titative agreement with the earlier (reproduced) psychical formations. In the first 
edition of his Manual of Psychology, Beneke included among his 4k fundamental pro 
cesses ” the process of the formation %f 44 traces,” but called attention even then to the 
fact that the real process in the case was properly only the transition into unconscious- 
ness of what had been conscious , the persistence of the 44 traces,” he added, needed no 
explanation, smce naturally what had once existed would continue to exist, until througn 
the agency of special causes it should be annihilated. But since, as he alleges, the 
process of becoming unconscious may here be explained by a partial discontinuance of 
the action of stimuli, which is only one side of the process of the transference or bal- 
ancing of the mobile elements, he admits in the second edition of the Manual that 
the paitial discontinuance of the action of stimuli is insufficient to justify the assump- 
tion of a special fundamental process, and mentions the fact of the internal persistence 
of traces, notwithstanding its u extraordinary importance for the development of the 
soul,” only supplementanly m connection with the third fundamental process, f The 
41 trace,” says Beneke, is that which comes between the production of a psychical 
activity (e g , a sensuous perception) and its reproduction (e g , as recollection) Since 
these two acts are psychical acts, we may only conceive of the trace in psychical form. 
There is no 44 wheic ” for these traces. As the soul in general, so also all its parts are 
nowhere ; for our self-consciousness, which is our only source of knowledge, contains 
directly and intrinsically not the least indication of spatial relations in itself. The 
traces are connected with no bodily oigan ; for the space — perceptions and spatial 
changes which run parallel with the psychical developments aie only synchronous— at 
the most, always synchronous — with the latter, and cannot possibly be made internal 
to them or regaided as for m ing their (substantial) basis X 

* Anlage— groundwoik, rudiment, germ; Angelegtheit ~ the having been made such. — Tr. 

t It is very doubtful whether m reality the formation of traces does not involve a special process. A. 
“ partial discontinuance of stimuli ” seems capable of accounting ^uly for a decrease, and not for such a total 
loss of consciousness with refexence to the “traces,” as takes place in the case of ideas and of all other psy- 
chical products which are pieserved in “memory.” But if the stimulus altogether dies away on the occasion 
of the transference of the state of excitation which it produces to other psychical formations, the original 
resultant representation can no longer exist at all, and if any “trace” of it is to exist, this must have been 
formed by a special piocess • just as, when a body is no longer struck by certain rays of light, no image of it 
remains visible, unless— through the photographic ait, for example — certain impressions or traces of it have 
been pioduced by a spc cial process. 

I That relation to space belongs to external perception alone, and not to internal perception as well, is sun 
ply, m our view, a Kantian eiror, here shared by Beneke, but an enor which, if Kant's false conception of the 
“internal sense” be given up, must also be itself given up In the images of seusnous perception space is 
included. If, now, “ internal experience” is nothing else than the association of psychical products— among 
which these sensuous perceptions belong — with a subjective direction, together with the subsumption of these 
products undei the appropnate psychological conceptions, space is mvol\ed m the object of internal percep- 
tion, t e, m the psychical products or elements m question, and this, too, not m any figurative, but in the 
.itcral sense. The space, in which external objects exist, is only the continuation beyond the field of vision 
of the space in which our psychical products exist and this continuation involves no change in the nature of 
the projected space, as is shown to a certainty by the fact of the validity of the mathematical laws of mechan 
ics, as applied to the external objects which affect our senses. (See my System of Logic, § 44, and the article 
there cited on the “Theory of Vision,” m Henle and Pfeuffer’s Zeitschnft fur ration elle Median , III., V., 
1S5S, pp. 269-282 The arguments brought forward against my theory by Alb. Lange [in his Gesckichte des 
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Fourth Fundamental Process , Like products of the human soul m consciousness, 
01 similar products, according to the measure of their similarity, attract each other 
or tend to enter into closer union with each other. Examples are seen m the case of 
witty combination of ideas, m the formation of comparisons and judgments, in th* 
confluence of similar feelings and tendencies, etc. But the only result of all thes\ 
titti actions is a coming together of like products ; a permanent union or blending of 
Ahem results when the supplementary, balancing process is added. * 

In view of the nature of these fundamental" processes Beneke defines the soul as 
a perfectly immaterial bemg, consisting of certain fundamental systems [of forces], 
which not only in themselves, but also m combination with each other, are most 
intimately one, or constitute one being ” The human soul differs from the soul of 
the brute by its spiritual character, which is founded in the higher energy of its ele- 
mentary faculties. Further, the more individual and definite character and the moie 
definite separation of the different elementary systems of forces in ' man, as also his 
possession of hands and of language and his education during a long penod of child- 
hood, are also causes of the spiritual superiority of man over the brute 

The powers or faculties of the developed soul consist of the traces of psychical pro- 
ducts previously excited. This is the leading theorem of Beneke’s psychology. To 

Materxaltsmus , Iserlohn, 1866, pp 497-499]— who nevertheless accepts [p 487 seq ] my interpretation of the 
relation between the images of our own bodies and the images of other external objects m our minds— -has 
failed to convince me that I am m error, because I must answer m the negative the question which he pro- 
poses on p 499, hue 13, whether a being having no idea of a space of more than two dimensions would not 
still perceive a mathematical older in phenomena, although he could never have an idea of what we know as 
the stereometrical relations of things. The mathematical connection between the world which occasions our 
perceptions — supposing this world to exist m three dimensions — and the world as it would appear to such a 
being, would not be “undisturbed” [harmonious] ; it would not be rendered intelligible to this being by 
purely plammetncal laws, in the sense m which, for example, the phenomena observed by the astronomer 
are rendered intelligible to us by mathematico-meehamcal laws ) If, then, not only time, as Beneke admits, 
but also extension m space in three dimensions belongs to the real nature of things, Beneke’s assertion that 
the soul m general and all its parts are “nowhere,” and that for the “ traces ” .here is no “where,” is erro- 
neous The affirmation, therefore, that the “traces” are connected with no bodily organ, and that motions 
only run parallel with the psychical processes (these motions being only changes which are perceived by the 
senses or which are conceived after the analogy of such changes), must be modified. The theory of a parallel- 
ism, resting on a twofold manner of peicemng or representing one and the same real change or occurrence, 
is correct. So also is the doctime that the internal perception of such change or occurrence is, so far as it 
extends, m agreement with the reality. But it cannot be admitted that spatial extension m three dimen- 
sions and that figure and motion do not belong to the sphere of reality, and that sensuous perception and the 
phj meal and physiological science which rests upon its basis, do not furnish a very essential contribution to 
psychological knowledge. 

* Beneke cannot and does not intend here to speak of an “attraction” in the literal mathematical 
sense of this term. Further, every real alteration in the relative location m consciousness of psychical pro- 
ducts, in the case of this fourth Process , would involve the contradiction of requiring the same thing not 
only to be m different places, but also to be fixed at different places, because it must enter into the most 
various combinations (as, for example, the notion of Caesar or of Cicero enters into various combinations, 
according as we consider the one as a Homan, a statesman, or a general, or the other as a Boman, a states- 
man, an orator, a philosopher, etc.). For these reasons, Beneke’s conception of “attraction” should be 
reduced to that of the excitation of similar elements by each other But then this process will fall, with the 
“ balancing” process and the process of the transference of stimuli, under the conception of an affection 
proceeding from withm, or an affection of psychical products— which may or may not be at the moment m a 
state of excitation— by others which are in this state. This internal affection may take either one of two 
different directions. It may -pass either to psychical products (ideas, etc ) which had previously existed m 
consciousness along with the one now newly excited, or it may pass simply to similar products, even though 
no bond of connection had been established between these through their previous union or immediate succes- 
sion m consciousness. The fundamental processes may therefore be designated as the formation of faculties, 
affection from without, formation of traces, and affection from withm m a twofold direction. 
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enter into a more minute consideration of the manner in which Beneke develops this 
theorem, in passing from the consideration of the various forms of sensation up to the 
explanation of the most complicated and the highest psychical processes, would con- 
duct us beyond the limits which must be observed m this compend. 

The fundamental requirement of morals, according to Beneke, is that we should in 
each case do that which is shown by an objectively and subjectively correct estimation 
of moral values to be the best or naturally the highest. 

We estimate, says Beneke, the values of all things with reference to the (transient 
or permanent) influence which they exert m enhancing or depressing our psychical 
development This influence may manifest itself for our consciousness in a threefold 
manner : (1) directly, at the time when it is exerted ; (2) as reproduced in the imagi- 
nation, in the form of a notion ; it is on the basis of such notions that the values of 
things are estimated or that we form our practical views of things ; (3) as reproduced in 
the form of desires, which determine the character of man and are the basis of his 
actions. In all three forms we measure the values of things by direct comparison of 
their effects upon our psychical development. In a like manner, also, we judge of the 
moral conditions of other men ; we figure to ourselves, namely, or we attempt to realize 
m our own consciousness the effects of others’ experiences upon their psychical life. 
Whether we are selfish or unselfish in doing this depends upon the group of ideas, in 
connection with which these effects, as reproduced in us, are felt, whether in connection 
with the ideas relating to ourselves, or in connection with those which relate to others. 
The extent of the enhancing or depressing effect of objects upon our psychical life is 
determined partly by the nature of our elementary faculties, partly by the nature of 
the stimuli or excitations, and partly by the series of acts which result, in accordance 
with the fundamental laws of psychical development, from the combinations of facul- 
ties and stimuli. By so much as the influence of an object of consciousness, as deter- 
mined by these universal causes, is of a higher order, by so much is the value of the 
object for all men higher. In the gradation of good and evil, as determined by this 
criterion, a practical norm is given, which is valid for all men. Guided by this norm, 
for example, every man of a certain degree of education and not morally corrupted must 
prefer the pleasures of the nobler senses to those of the baser, the improvement of the 
mind to pleasure, the welfare of an extended community to his own merely personal 
advancement, etc.* Whatever is [objectively] felt and [subjectively] desired as being 
of higher worth or nature, when estimated with reference to the standard of judgment 
grounded in man’s nature, is also morally required. But the objective and subjective 
correctness of this estimation may be prejudiced by too numerous accumulations of 
pleasurable and unpleasurable sensations of an inferior order, and the consequent right 
conduct of the will may he prejudiced by too numerous accumulations of desires and 
dislikes of an inferior order, whereby the inferior gains an excessive influence in deter- 
mining the result of the comparison of moral values and in controlling the tendencies 
of the moral agent. A correct judgment of moral values is distinguished from an in- 
correct one by the feeling of duty or moral necessity which accompanies it, and which 
is legitimated by the fact of its origin in the innermost, fundamental essence of the 
human soul. Moral necessity is a necessity founded in the most profound and radical 
nature of the human soul. Moral relations are manifested to us most originally and 

* It is to these relations of moral worth that, m the essay above (p 191) cited, I have reduced — with 
essential modifications, however— -the ethical “Ideas” of Herbert, In particular, I reduce the idea of per* 
fection to the first two relations mentioned above, the idea of benevolence to the relation between per- 
sonal welfare and the welfare of others, etc. 
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directly in feelings. From the coalescence of moral feelings of the same form result 
moral conceptions, and from the employment of these conceptions as predicates applica- 
ble to the acts, wheieby we estimate the relative moral worth of things, and to moral 
tendencies lesult moral judgments. The idea of a universal moral law is compatible 
only with a highly advanced state of moral development, and is an outcome from more 
special moral judgments, founded on the comparison of particular moral values 
Kant’s categorical nnperative implies a very high degree of abstraction, and is therefoie 
of a very derivative nature * 

§ 134 During the last decennia in Germany, the Hegelian, among 
all the philosophical schools, has counted the largest number of adhe- 
rents. Next to it has stood the Herbartian school. More recently the 
modification of systems through a return to Aristotle or Kant, and the 
study of philosophy upon its historic side, have occupied the larger 
number of minds. Schleiermacher’s influence has been greater in 
theology than in philosophy ; still the direction of recent philosophical 
inquiry has been materially influenced by impulses originating with 
him. The teachings of Schopenhauer and Beneke, as also of Krause, 
Baader, Gunther, and others, have been reproduced and modified by 
individual disciples. Materialism has representatives in Vogt, Mole- 
schott, and Buchner, and Sensualism in Czolbe and others. While 
resting in part upon the basis of the doctrines of earlier thinkers, 
Trendelenburg, Fechner, Lotze, von Kirchmann, von Hartmann, and 
others, have advanced in new and peculiar paths. 

A list of the works which have issued from the Hegelian school is given by Bosenkranz m the first 
volume of Der Gedanle, Organ der philos. Gesellschaft m Berlin , ed by 0 L. Michelet, Berlin, 1SC1, pp. 
77, 183, 256 seq. In the same journal a series of articles have been published, reviewing the present condition 
of philosophy, and especially of the Hegelian philosophy, m and out of Germany. In the first number of the 
Herbartian Zeitschnftfur exacts Philosophie im Smne des neueren philosophischen Reahsmus , edited by 
F. H Th. Allihn and T. Zdler, Leipsic, 1S00, Allihn furnishes, as a supplement to his biography of Herbal t, 
a summary of the literature of the Herbartian school , subsequent numbers contain further notices. The 
Zeitschnft fur Philosophie und philosophised Erttik. , edited by I. H Fichte, TFlrici, and Wirth, gives, m 
addition to its critical notices of philosophical works, a regular semi-annual list of all newly-published philoso 
phieal works and essays. The latest philosophical productions are also very fully and carefully noted m the 
Phzlosophische Monatshefte, edited by J, Bergmann [now ed. by E. Bratuscheck.— Tr ]. 

To the Hegelian School belong : 

Bruno Bauer Zeitschnft far speculative Theologle , Berlin, 1836-38 ; Die Posaune des tungsten Gericlm 
wider Hegel den Atheisten und Antichristen (ironical, anonymous), Leipsic, 1841 ; HegeVs Lehre von Religion 
und Eunst (anonymous). Leipsic, 1842. Cf. Bruno Bauer’s critique of the Gospel of John (Eritil der evang. 
Gesch des Johannes , 1810), and of the synoptic Gospels (1841-42). Also m his “History of the Civilization,’’ 
etc., of the ISth century ( Gesch der Cultur, PohtiL und AufhVdrung des 18. Jahrh 4 vols., 1843), and m 
other historical works, Bauer indicates his philosophical stand-point 

Edgar Bauei Der Streit der Kntih mit Eirche und Staat , Bern, 1841. 

Ferdinand Christian Baur Die christliche Gnosis , Tubingen, 1835, Die chrlsthche Lehre von der 
Dreiemigleit, and other works, see above, Vol I., § 73 seq. An affectionate and an excellent characteriza- 

* The merit of Beneke‘s earnest attempt to furnish a complete genetic explanation of the psychical func- 
tions, is great. But the merit of his thoroughly reasoned ethics, as a contribution to philosophical knowledge 
and to the interests of moral action as directed by philosophical knowledge, is yet greater and still more im- 
perishable ; foi it founds the science of ethics upon distinctions of worth, as measured by the relations of 
things to our psychical development, and so provides an uncorrupted and a certain guide for moral action. 
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tlmox F C Baur's character and scientific achievements is given, by Zeller, inVols VII and VIII of the 
Preuss Jahibacher, reprinted in Zeller’s Tot tr age und Abhandlungen, Leipsic, 1803, pp. 354-434. Zeller 
opposes the inclusion cx Baur “ precisely in the Hegelian school,” and directs attention to the essential influ- 
ence of Schellmg and more particularly of Schleiermacher on him, but acknowledges that the Hegelian 
philosophy not only agrees with Baur’s interpretation of history, but also exerted an influence on Baur m 
this connection, through its “idea of the development of humanity, as proceeding according to a law of 
inner necessity, by an immanent dialectic, and manifesting successively, according to a fixed law, all the 
momenta which are included in the nature of spirit ” [Cf A Beville, Le doctmr Bauer el ses oeuvres, m 
the Rev des Deux Monties, 1863, Vol. 45, pp.^104-141 , and an article in the Gnnstian Examiner , Vol. 64, 
!> 1 seq — Tr ]. 

Karl Theodor Bayrhoffer. Die Idee des Cftnstentliums , Marburg, 1S36 , Die Idee der Philosophie , Mar- 
burg, 1838 , Beit} dge zur Naturplulosophie, Leipsic, 1839-40. Since the publication of these works, Bayr- 
hoffer has receded from the doctrme of Hegel, affirming that Hegel’s dialectic is nothing out a piece of logical 
legerdemain, in which the correct idea of an absolute, synthetic unity is converted into the false idea of a 
self-re&ol vmg conti adiction, and urging the real synthetic unity as that into which the abstractly identical 
monads of Herburt and their synthetic appearance, and the self-analyzing identity of Hegel, should alike be 
resolved , see Philos Monatshefte, III., 1869, p 369 seq. 

K. M Besscr. System des Naturrechts , Halle, 1830. 

Gustav Biedermann. Die speculative Idee m Humboldts Kosmos, em Beitrag zur Yermittelung der 
Philosophic und der Naturforschung , Prague, 1849, Die Wmsensth aftslehre, Vol. I. Lehie vom Bewusst- 
sem , Vol. II : Lehre des Geistes, Vol. Ill : Seelenlehre , Leipsic, 1856-60 ,* Die Wusenschaft des Geistes, 3d 
ed , Prague, 1870 ; Kants KntiL der remen Vet' nun ft und die Hegeische Logil , Prague, 1809 , Metaphys. 
m ihrer Bedeutungfur die Regriffs icissenscha ft, Prague, 1870, Zur log. Ft age, ibid , 1870, Pragm. und 
begrxffsioiss Geschichtssch r der Philos , ib , 1870. 

Franz Biese Die Plulosophie do . Anstoteles, Vol. I : Logil und Mttaphy&il, Vol. II. : Die besonderen 
Wmenschaften , Berlin, 1835-42 Philosophische Propddeutil, Berlin, 1845. 

Joh Gust. Fnedr Billroth Tories uber Itehg tonsphilos cd by Erdmann, Leipsic, 1S37, 2d ed., 1S44. 

Fnedr Wilh Carove Ueber alleinsehgmachende Kvtche , Vol. I., Francf -on-the-M., 1820, Vol. II, 
Gottingen, 1S27 , Eosmorama, Francf 1831 , Raclbhcl auf die Ursachen der fraiuomchen Revolution 
und Andeutung ihrer wetihitior. Bestmimung, Hanau, 1834. Vorhalle des Chnstenth. Oder die letzten 
Dmge der alien Welt, Jena, 1851. 

Montz Carriere Die Religion in ihrem BegrifF, ihrer weltgesch Entwicklu&fi und Tollendung , em 
Beitrag zum Verst and mss der HegeVschen Philosophic , Weilburg, 1841. Carriere has written various other 
works on the history and philosophy of religion and on aesthetics, in which, however, he deviates essentially 
from the Hegelian stand-pomt. such are, in particular, Die philosophische Weltanschauung der Reforma- 
tionszeit (Sfcuttgard, 1S47), Rehg. Reden und Beti achtungcn fur das deutsche Toll (anonymous, Leipsic, 
1850 , 2d edition, 1S56), Das Wesen und die Formen der Poesie (Leipsic, 1856), and AEsihetil (Leipsic, 1859). 
His most recent work is announced by him as a philosophy of history from the point of view of aesthetics ; 
the work is entitled Art m connection with the Development of Civilization, and the Ideals of Humanity {Die 
Kunst im Zusammenhange der Culturentwicl elung. etc., Vol I. : Der Orient, Leipsic, 1S63, Vol II. : Hellas 
und Rom, ibid , 1865, 2d enlarged ed , 1872 (71), Vol. Ill Das Mittelaltei, ibid , 1S68, Vol. IV. ■ Renaissance 
und Reformation in Bildung, Kunst und Literatur , ibid , 1S71). Camere commenced his philosophical 
career under the influence of Hegel, but has diverged from Hegel in a manner similar to that in which, among 
others, the younger Fichte has diverged from him, namely, by seeking to “ disprove the truth of the doctrines 
of pantheism and deism, and to establish the existence of a God, dwelling m the world and possessing self- 
consciousness, at once personal and infinite,” and further, especially m aesthetics, by u laying stress upon the 
significance of individuality and sensibility, as opposed to the abstract universality of pure thought ” 

Franz Chlebik Dialektische Brief e, Berlin, 1869 , Die Philos des Beioussten und die Wahrheit des Un- 
\ ’ wussten m den dialeltischen Grundlimen des Freiheits - und Rechtsbegrijfs nach Hegel und Michelet, Bei- 
fcn, 1870. 

August von Cieszkowski, Prolegomena zur Histonosophie, Berlin 1838 , Gott und PaUngenesie , Berlin, 
1842, De lapairie et de Vanstocratie moderne. Pans, 1844 

Kasimir Conradi. Selbsibenmsstsein und Ojfenbarung, Mayence, 1831 ; Unsterbhchteit und ewiges Le 
ben , ibid , 1837 , Kritik der christl Dogmen, Berlin, 1841 

Karl Daub (1765-1836) Die dogmatische Theologie jetziger Zeit Oder die Belbstsuchi m der TFm des 
Glaubena und seiner Artilel, Heidelberg, 1833, Ueber den Logos, em Beitrag zur LogiL der gotthchen Na- 
me n, m Tillman and IJmbreit’s Studien, 1833, Ho 2 , Philosophische und theolog . Vorleswngen, edited by 
Marhemecke and Dittenberger, 7 vols., Berlin, 1838-44. (Cf, Wilh Hermann, Die speculative Theologie in 
ihrer Entwicllung ( lurch Daub, Hambing and Gotha, 1847.) [Erdmann terms Daub the “foundei of Prot- 
estant speculative theology ” Ongmally writing as a Kantkt, then falling under the influence of Schelkng 
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and of mystical ideas, he finally became the intimate and ti listed friend of Hegel, whose ideas he applied to 
theology — Tr .] 

TJ. Bellingshausen. Versuch emer specutativen Physik, Leipsic, 1851 
J F. G-. Eiselen, Randbuch des Systems der Staatsmssenschaften , Bieslau, 1828. 

Joh Eduard Erdmann. Vorlesungen uber Glauben und Wissen, Beilin, 1837 , Leib mid Seele, Halle, 
1S37, 2d ed , 1849, Grundnss der Psychologie, Leipsic, 1840, 4th ed, 1862; Psychologische Brief e, Laps,, 
1851, 4th ed , lbb8, Grundnss der Login und Metaphysilc, Halle, 1841, 4th ed , 1864 ; Vermischte Aufsdtze, 
Leips , 1845 , Phdosopfusche Vorlesungen uber den Staat, Halle, 1851 , Vorlesungen uber a/cademibches Le- 
ben und Studium , Leipsic, 1858 Erdmann’s works on the ^history of philosophy have been already men- 
tioned above [Vol I , p. 11, Vol. II , p 1]. Ernste Spiele , Berl , 1871 , Sehr Verschiedenes je nach Zeit 
und Ort , ibid., 1871 [Erdmann is a leading “ ri ght-wing ” Hegelian, and Professor at Halle — Tr.] 

T?,nmi Feuerlem. Pie philos . Sittenlehre in ihren gesch, Rauptformen , Tubmgen, 1857-59 , Rousseau' sche 
Btudien, m a senes of articles m Der Gedanke, Berlin, 1S01, seq. 

Kuno Fischer Login und MetaphysiL Oder Wissenschaftslehre, Heidelberg, 1852, 2d revised edit , ibid , 
1865 , Dioiima, die Idee des Sthonen , Pforzheim, 1849 , Gesc/uchte der neueren Philosophie , Mannheim, 1854, 
seq , 2d ed , 1865, seq , Baco von Verulam , Leipsic, 1S56 , Schiller ah Philosophy Fiancfort-on-the-M., 
1833 , Shakespeare's CharakterentioicUung Richard's III., Heidelbeig, 1868 , Ueber die Entsiehung u. d. 
Entwiclelungsformen des Witzes (two lectures), ib , 1871. [Kuno Fischer i& an eloquent lectmer and wnter 
on the history of modem philosophy. Some account of the controversy between Trendelenburg and Kuno 
Fischer, with reference to the interpretation of Kant, will be found below — Tr ] 

Constantin Fiantz Philosophie der Mulliematik, Leipsic, 1842, Die Naturlehre des Staats, als Grund- 
lage aller StaatswissensUiaft, Leipsic and Heidelberg, 1870 

Ernst Feid. Fnedzioh. JBeitrage aur Forderung der Login, 1 Voettl und Wissenschaftslehre, Vol. I , 
Leips , 1864. In his treatment of “ logic proper,” or the science of objective reason, Friedrich follows Hegel 
and more particularly Rosencranz, but deviates radically from Hegelianism, especially through the distinc- 
tion of three “ equivocally disparate ” disciplines, which he combines under the collective name of logic, 
namely, real, formal, and inductive logic, or “the science of objective reason, the theory of thought, and the 
doctrine of experience.” 

Georg Andreas Gabler (17S6-1853). Zehrbuch cler philos. Propadeutik , erste Abth Kritih des Bewusst- 
sei >i$, Erlangen, 1827 ; De verce philosophies erga rehgionem christianam pietate, Berl., 1836 ; Die Regel' sche 
Philosophie , Beitrdge zu zhrer nchtigen BeurtheiLung und Wurdigung, Reft 1, Berlin, 1843. 

Eduard Gans (1798-1839). Das Erbrecht in weltgesch EntwicLelung, Beilin, 1824-35 ; Vorlesungen 
liber die Gesch . der letzten Junfzig Jahre, m Raumer’s Ristor. Taschenbuch, 1833-34 , Vermischte Bchnften, 
Berlin, 1S34. 

Karl Fnedr Goschel (1781-1861) Ueber Goethe's Faust , Leips , 1824 , Aphorismen uber Nichtwissen 
und absolutes Wissen im Verhaltmss aum chnstl. Glavben&bekenntrms , Beilin, 1829, Der 3fom«<mus des 
Gedankens, zur Apologie der gegenioartigen Philosophic (particularly against C. H Weisse) auf deni Grabe 
ihres Sifters, Namnbuig, 1S32 , Von den Beioeisenfur die Unsterbhchheit der menschlichen Seele im Licht 
der sp&culativen Philosophie, erne Ostergabe, Berlin, 1835 ; Die siebenfdltige Osterfrage , Berlin, 1837 ; Bei- 
trdge zur speculativen Philosophie von Gott, dem Menschen und dem Gottmenschen, Berlin, 1838 

L. J Hanusch. Randbuch der wissenschafthchen Denhlehre {Login), Lemberg, 1843, 2d revised ed , 
Prague, 1850 , Grundzuge ernes Randbuchs der Metaphysik, Lemberg, 1845. 

Leop von Henning (died Oct 6, 1866) Pnncipien der Ethik. m histor Entvncklung , Berlin, 1824. The 
Jahrbilcherfur vn&s Until, an influential organ of Hegelianism, was edited from 1827 to 1847 by Henning, 
Herm Fnedr "Willi, Hinuehs (1794-1861). Die Religion Im innern Verhaltntsse zur Wissenschaft , 
nebst e mem Vonoort von Regel, Heidelberg, 1S22 (the preface by Hegel contains a sharp cnticxsm. of Schleier- 
macher) ; Vorlesungen uber Gothe's Faust , Halle, 1825 ; Grundlinien der Philosophie der Zogtk, Hallo, 
1826 , Das Wesen der antiken Tragodie , Halle, 1827 , Schiller's Dichtunqen , Halle, 1S37-38 ; Gescfuchte der 
Rechts- und Staatsprincipien seit der Reformation in Just, -philos, Entwicklung, Leipsic, 1848-52 ; Die 
Rbmge, Leipsic, 1852 

Hemr. Gust Hotho. Vorstudienfur Zeben und Kunst, Stuttgard and Tubmgen, 1835 ; Geschtchte der 
deutscJien und niederlandischen Malerei, Berlm, 1842-43 ; Die Malerschule Rubert's van Eyck, Berlin, 1855- 
58 ; Gesch der christl, Malerei, Stuttgaid, 1869, seq [Hotho, editor of Hegel’s ^Esthetics, is a Professor at 
Berlin, where he lectures on aesthetics — Tr,] 

Alexander Kapp. Die Gymnasialp a dagogik im Grundrhse, Amsberg, 1841. 

Christian Kapp. Chmstus und die Weltgeschtehte, Heidelberg, 1823 ; Das concrete AUgemelne der 
Weltgeschichte, Erlangen, 1826 ; F, W. J os. Schelhng , em Beitrag zur Gesch, des Tages von einern vieljahrt- 
gen Beobachter, Leipsic, 1843 

Ernst Kapp. Philosophische Oder vcrgleicheiule allgememe Erdkunde alswiss Darstellung der Erd- 
verhaltnme und des Menschenlebens m ihrem innern Zmammenhang , Brunswick, 1845 , 2d edition, with 
the title ; Verglelchende allgememe Erdkunde m wmensthafthchm* Darstellung, ibid., 1868. 
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Fnednch Kapp Der wiss Schuluntemcht als em Gauze?, Hamm, 1834 ; G TT Fr Hegel als Gym- 
ttanaldir eetor Oder die Rohe den Gymnasialbild uug unscrer Zeit , Mm den, 1835. FnecLmh, Ern*t, and Ales 
ander Kapp are brothers Christian Kapp is their cousin. 

Karl Kostlin. JEsthetil L, Tubingen, 1 863-09. 

Ferdinand Lassalle Die Philosophie Herahleitos' 1 des Dunleln von Ephesos . Berlin, 1S58 , Das System 
der eioorbenen Eechte , tine Yersohnung des positwen Rechts und der Reciusphilosophie, , Leipsic, 1861, 

Ad. Lasson. Works on Eckhart, Bacon, and Fichte, see above, m the relevant paragraphs Das Cul- 
tundeal und der Kneg \ Berlin, 1868 ; TJeber die Natur des Rechts und des Stoats , m the Philos. Monaishefte , 
VI , 1870 ; Princip und Zukunft des Volker^chts, Berlm, 1871. 

Gust. Andreas Lantier Philos. Vorlesungen , Berlin, 1853 

G. 0 Marbach. Lehrbuch der Gesch. der Philosophy (Part I. : History of Greek Philosophy, Part II. : 
Hist, of Mediaeval Philosophy), Leipsic, 183S-41. 

Fncdr. Aug Marcker. Das JPnncip des Bdsen nach den Begri&en der Gnechen , Berlin, 1842; Die 
Willensfreiheit tm Staatsverbande , Berlin, 1845 

Philipp Marheineke (1780-1846). Die Grundtehren der chnstl Dogmatih , 2d ed , Berlm, 1827 ; Theolog 
Vorlesungen, ed by St. Matthies and W. Vatke, Beilin, 1847 seq. 

Carl Ludwig Michelet. System der philosoph. Moral nut Ruck sicht avf die jundische Imputation, 
die Geschichte der Moral und das chnsthche Moralpnncip , Berlin, 1828 , Anthropologic und Psychologic , 
Berlm, 1840; Vorlesungen uber die Personhchleit Gottes und memchhche Unsterbhchleit, Oder die ewige 
Personlichlett des Geistes , Berlin, 1841 ; Dus Epiphame der ewigen Per&onhchheit des Geistes, erne 
philosophische Tnlogie (First Dialogue: The Personality of the Absolute, Nuremberg, 1S44, Second 
Dialogue: The Historical Cnnst and the New Christianity, Darmstadt, 1S47, Third Dialogue. The 
Future of Humanity and the Immortality of the Soul, or the Doctrine oi the End of Things, Berlin, 1852); 
Zur Verfassungsfrage, Francfort-on-the-Oder and Berlin, 1848, Zur Untemchtsfrage , ibid., 1848, Esqmsse 
d& Logique, Pans, 1856, Die Geschichte der Menschheit m thtem Entmcklungsgange von 1775 bis avf 
die neuesten Zeiten, Berlm, 1S59-60, Ffaturrecht Oder Rechtsphdosophie (Vol I.: Introduction, Funda- 
mental Rights, Private Right , Vol II Public Right, General History of Legal Right, Berlm, 1S66) The 
historical works of Michelet, relative to Aristotle and to modern philosophy, have been alieady mentioned 
above (Vol I., § 40, pp 140, 142, § 50, p 170, and Vol II , § 120, p 137) Hegel , der umoidei'legte ' Weltphi ■ 
losoph , eine J ubelschnft , Leips , 1870 [Micheles, born December 4, 1801, at Berlin, is one of the most 
eminent of the members (with Strauss, etc ) of the left wing of the Hegelian school The Absolute, saj s M , 
arrives at consciousness first m man Humanity is the “ epiphany of the eternal personality of the [abso- 
lute] spirit ”■ — Ti ] 

Ferd. Muller. Der Orgamsmus und die EntioicUung der pohtischen Idee im AUerthum , Oder die alte 
Geschichte vom Standpunhte der Philosophie, Berlin, 1839. 

Theodor Mundt JEsthetik, die Idee der Schonheit und des Kunstioerlcs im Lichte unserer Zeit, Berlm, 
1845, new edition, Leipsic, 1868. Notwithstanding all of Mnndt’s criticism of Hegel, and notwithstanding 
the special emphasis which he places on the principle of “immediacy” [direct intuition or perception as 
opposed to abstract thought], his book bears essentially the impress of Hegelian ideas 

Joh Georg Mussmann. Lehrbuch der Seelemmssenschaft. Berlin, 1827 , Grundhmen der Logilc und 
Dialel til, Berlin, 1828, Grundnss der allgem Gesch der chnstl Philosophie mit bes. RucLskM avf die 
chnstl Theologie, Halle, 1S30 

Ludwig Noack. Der Rehgiombegnff Regels, Darmstadt, 1815; Mythologie und OJjteiibarung , die Re* 
Igion in Ihrem Wesen , ihrer gesch . Entioickelung und absoluten Vollendung , Darmstadt, 1845-46 , Das 
Buck der Religion, Oder der reltg Geist der Menschheit in seiner gesch Entioiclclung , Leipsic, 1850 ; Die 
Theologie als Rehgionsphilosophie m ihrem, wns Orgamsmus , Lubeck, 1852 ; Die chnsthche Mi/stilc des 
Mittelalters und sett dem Reformationsalter , Komgsberg, 1853 ; Geschichte der Freidenker (History of the 
Free-thinkers, English, French, and German), 1853-55 Noack has also written numerous other works, mostly 
on religious philosophy, m which he follows m part ReifE and Planck From 1846 till 1848 he edited at Darm- 
stadt, the Jahrbucher fiir speculative Philosophie und speculative Bearbeitung der empm&chen Wissen- 
schaften , m which the Philosophical Society of Berlin published its transactions Noack’s Psyche (1858 seq.) 
is a popular scientific journal of applied psychology. N has also published Von Eden nach Golgotha, 
bibhsch-geschichthche Forschungen, Leipsic, 1868 

Hemnch Bernhard Oppenheim System des Volkerrechts , Francf.-on-the-M., 1845 ; Philosophie des 
Rechts und der Gesellschaft , Stuttgard, 1850 (forms Vol. V of the New Encyclopaedia of the Sciences and A? ts). 

Ed Ph Peipers. System der gesammten Ratunmssenschaften nach monodynanuschem Pnn ip, 
Cologne, 1840-41, Die positive DialeLtik, Dusseldorf, 1845 

K Prantl (whose philosophical stand-pomt agrees only partially with the Hegelian) Die gegeniadrtige 
A itfgabe der Philosophie, Munich, 1852; Gesch der Logik, Leipsic, 1S55 seq. [see above, Vol. I, p 13]; 
Die gescfdiAilichen Vorstvfen der neuern Rechtsphilosophie, Munich, 1858 
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Jak Fnedr. EeiS. Der An fang der Philosophy Stuttgard, 1841, Das System der Willensbestmim ?/w- 
gen Oder die Grundioissenschaft der Philosophies Tubingen, 1842 , TJeber cimge Punhte der Philosophies 
Tub., 1843. Beiff, originally an Hegelian, has approached m his doctrine towaid the philosophy oi .Fichte 

Fnedr . Eichter (of Magdeburg) Die Lehr e von den letzten D Ingen, Part I., Bieslau, 1833, Pait II., 
Berlin, 1844 , Der Gott der WirLUchheit , Breslau, 1854. 

Joh. Karl Fnedr Bosenkranz De Spmozce philosophia dtss ., Halle and Leipsic, 182S , TJeber Calderon's 
wunderlJiatigen Magus, em Beitrag turn Verstandmss der Faust' schen Fahel , Halle, 1829; Der Zioetfel am 
Glauben, Kntil der Schnften de tribus Impostor ibns, Halle, 1830; GescJuchte der deutschen Poena im 
Mittelalter , Halle, 1830; Die Haturrehgion , Iserlohn, 1831^ Encyclopadie der theolog WimnscJiaften, 
Halle, 1831, 2d ecL, 1S45, Ally Gesch. der Poesy Halle, 1832-33, Das Verdtenst der Deutschen urn die 
Philos, der GescJuchte , Komgsberg, 1835, Kntikder ScJileiermacher' schen Glaiibenslehre , Konigsbeig, 183b, 
Psychology Komgsberg, 1837, 2d ed , 1843, 3d ed, 1863; GescJuchte der Kant'scJien PJulosopJue (m Vol 
XII. of Kant’s Works, edited by Eos. and Schubert), Leipsic, 1840 ; Das Centrum der Speculation , eme 
Jiomody Komgsberg, 1840 , Stud ten, 5 Bdndchen , Berlin and Leipsic, 1839-48 , TJeber Schcllmg und llcgel , 
Sendschreiben an Pierre Leroux, Komgsberg, 1843, ScJieUmg , Dantsic, 1843 , Hegels Leben, Berlin, 1814; 
Kntik der Pnncipien der Strauss scJien Glaubenslehre , Leipsic, 1845, 2d ed , 1864, Gothe u. s Werl e, 
Konigsberg, 1847, 2d ed , 1856 , Die Padagogik als System , Komgsberg, 1848 , System der WissenscJiaft, 
Komgsberg, 1850, Maine Deform der Hegelschen Philosophic, Sendschreiben an J U Wirth , Konigsbeig 
1852 ; JEsthetiL des HdsshcJien , Konigsbeig, 1S53 ; Die Poesie und ihre Geschithte , Entwicklung der poet. 
Ideale der Yoller, Komgsberg, 1855, Apologie Hegels gegen Ilaym , Beilin, 1858, Wmenschaft der 
logischen Idee, Komgsberg, 1858-59 , together with Epilegomena, ibid , 1862, Diderot's Leben und Weiie, 
Leipsic, 1866 , JleneVs NaturpJulos. und iJire Erlauterung durch den ital. Philosophen A. Vet a, Beilm, 
1868 , Hegel als deutscJier NationdlpJulosoph , Leipsic, 1870 ; Erlauterungen %u Hegel's Encijl lopadie der 
Philos., in the PJdlos Bibl., Vol. 34, Berlin, 1870. [Eosenkranz, born April 23, 1805, Piofessox at Ivonigs- 
JOerg, and a man of very comprehensive culture, has occupied what was teimed the “centre” in the 
Hegelian school. He has labored with eminent ability foi the filling out and perfection of the Hegelian sys- 
tem, not, however, in the spirit of servile discipleship, but with independence and oiigmality. He modifies, 
m particular, to a certain degree the order in which the various topics withm the sj stem of philosophy are 
treated by Hegel.— TV.) 

Constantin Eossler. System der Staatslehre , Leipsic, 1857 (a work written only partially in the Hegelian 
spirit). 

Heinr Theod Eotseher. Aristophanes und sem Zeitalter , Beilm, 1827; AbJiandlungen cur Philos, der 
Kunst , Beilm, 1837-47 , Die Kunst der dramat Darstellung , Berlin, 1841, 2d edit , Leaps , 1864 

Arnold Euge. Die Platonlsche JEstJietil, Halle, 1832 , Neue Yorschule der JEstJietik , Halle, 1837 The 
Halle'sche Jahrb.fur deutsche TTiss. und Kunst (3 vols , Leipsic, 1888-40) and Deutsche Jahrbucher fur 
Fm. und Kunst (2 vols., Leips , 1841-42), were edited by Euere and Echturmeyer Anecdota zur neuesten 
deutschen PJulosopJue und Publicist il, Zurich, 1843; DeutscJi-fran.osiscJie JaJirbucher (eel by Euge and 
Marx), 2 Nos., Pans, 1844, Gesammelte Werke, 4 vols , Mannheim, 1846 ; Translation of Buckle’s History of 
Civilization, Leips and Heidelberg, 1860, 4th ed , 1S71. Euge’s Autobiography . Aus fruJierer Zed , Vols. 
I -IV , Berlin, 1862-67. The fourth volume of the latter work contains a speculative review of the history of 
philosophy from Thales until the suppression of Buge’s Jahrbucher Reden uber die Religion , ihr Enstehai 
und Yergehen, an die Gebildeten unter ihren Yerehrern (m opposition to Sehleieimachei), Beilm, 1869 (1868). 
[Euge’s significance m the history of philosophy is chiefly connected with the above-named Eeviews, in the 
editing of which he took the principal pait. During the years m which he was employed upon them, the 
division of the Hegelian school into parties designated as the Left, the Centre, and the Eight became an 
accomplished result, and Euge assumed a position on the extreme left. Strauss, the biblical critic, and L 
Feuerbach, the extreme naturalistic Hegehan, were among his collaborators in his Eeviews. The standpoint 
finally assumed in the latter was one of sharp criticism of, or hostility to, existing forms of government and 
religion. In the political movements of 1848 and 1849, Euge was prominent among the agitators for a 
reform. In the latter year he founded at London, m connection with Ledru-Eollm, Mazzmi, and otheis, the 
“ European Democratic Committee for the Sohdanty of the Party without distinction of Peoples ” Since 
1830 Euge has lived m England — Tr ] 

Jul Schaller. Die PJulosophie unserer Zeit, eur Apologie und Erlduterung des HegeVscJien Systems, 
Leipsic, 1837 : Der histor Chnstus und die PJulosophie , Kntil der dogmatiscJien Grundidee des Lebens Jem 
von Strauss, Leipsic, 1838; GescJucJite der JSTaturpJulosopJue von Baco von Verulam bis avf unsere Zed, 
Leipsic and Halle, 1841-46 , Yorlesungen uber ScJdeiermacJier , Halle, 1844 ; Darstellung und KmtiJc. del 
PJulosophie Ludwig Feuerbach's, Leipsic, 1847, Brief e uber Alexander von Humboldt's Kosmos, Lcip&ie, 
1850 ; Die Phrenologie m ihren Grundzugen und nach ihrem mss. u prakt. Werthe, Leipsic, 1851 ; Seel' 
und Letb, "Weimar, 1855, etc , PsycJiologie. Vol I Das Seelenleben des MenscJien, Weimar, 1860 

Max Schasler Die Elemente der philos Sprachmssensrhaft TiVJidm von Humboldt's, Beilm, 1847; 
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Ppnlure Gedanken au\ Heg°Ts Werken, Berlin, 1S70 ; JEsthetik als Philos der Scho.ihcit und dtr Euuct, 
Leri , 1871. [The last-named woik is being published m parts. The fust volume, containing a 4(1 Critical 
H^tory of iEsthcties fiorn Plato down to the Piesenfc Day ” has just been completed. Suha&ler is the editor 
cl the DiosAuren (art journal published in Berlin). — TV.] 

Alexia Schmidt. Beleuchtung der neuen Schellug'su/cn Lchie ion Seiten der Philosophic und Tkeolo- 
ijid, nebst Dandellung und EnPk der ft uneren Sthelloig\dien Philosophies und eom Apology act Meiu- 
pkysch, beeonders der HegeVschen, gcgen Schelhng und Trendelenburg , Bcihn, 1843 

Bemhold Schmidt. ChnstUche Religion und Hegel' sche Philosophic, Berlin, 18S7 , SolgePs Pndosophce , 
Beilin, IS 11 # 

Heim Schwaiz Ueber die wesentheksten Forderungen an erne Philos, der Gcgenicart und da on 
YolLiehung , Uim, 1816, Goit, Natur unci Mensch System des substantieVen Theismus, Hannovei, 1851. 

Herm. Schwaiz. Yersuch emer Philosophie der Mathcmatik , verbnnden orut emer EntiL der AvfAel- 
lungen Hegel's uber den Zwech mid die Hatur der hohern Analysis, Halle, 1853 

P K. A. Schwegler Jahrbucher der Gegenwart, Tubingen, 1844-48 Pie Metaphysih des Anstoteles, 
Text. Uebey setzung und Commentar, Tubingen, 1846-48, Gtsduchte der Philosophie im Umnss, StuttgarJ, 
1818, 7th edition, 1810 [see above, Vol I , p. 11 , for an account of Schweglei's Me and works, see the sketch 
of his life by J. H Stirling, prefixed to Stirling's translation of Ms History. —Tr.'] Gesch. der griechist hen 
Philosophie, ed by Carl Kostlm, Tubingen, 1859 , 2d ed , 1870 (69). 

G. W. Snellman Vet such emer speculatwen Entwicblung der Idee der Personhchleit, Tubingen, 1841. 

Theod. Stiatcr Studten zur Gescluchte der JEsthetik, I , Bonn 1861 , Die Composition ton Shakepceu e's 
Hornet und June , Bonn, 1801 

David Friedrich Stiauss. Das Leben Jesu , kntiseh bearbeitei , Tubingen, 1835-36, 4th ed , 1840 , Streit- 
schnftenaur Vertheuligung dieser Schrift ibid., 1837-38, Zicei ftnedhche Blatter, Altona, 1839, Charakter - 
istiken und Entilen, Leipsic, 1S39 , Die chnstl Glaubenslehre in thrergesch Entwiellung und im Eampfe 
* nit der modernen Wissenschaft dargestelU. Tubingen, IS 10-41, Das Leben Jesu Jar das deutsche Volk, 
Leipsic, 1864 (cf oil this popular edition and on Henan’s Life of Jesus, Zellex, m Yon Sybel's Hist Zed- 
& ht ift, XII , p 70 seq , reprinted m Zeller’s Yottr u. Abh , Laps , 1805, p 435 seq ) , Der Canstus des 
Glaubem und der Jesus der Gesehichte, Berlin, 1865 (a critique upon Schlaermacher’s lectures on the life of 
Jesus) , Voltane, 1st and 2d eds , Leips , 1870 [A translation of Strauss’ Lfe of Jesus critically examined 
was published in 3 vols at London, 1816, and in one (’) volume, at New York, in 1855. Of the popular 
revised edition, an ‘‘authorized translation” (Eeio Life of Jesus) was published at London m 1865, Other 
translations from the writings of Stiauss, published in England, are* Reminiscences of a Luthe/an Clergy- 
man (1838), and Soliloquies on the Christian Reltgion (1S45) Reviews of Strauss' Life of Jesus may be read 
in the Foreign Quarterly Renew, Yol 22, 1839, pp 101-133, Westminster Review (on Snauss and Theod. 
Parker), Yol 47, 1847, pp 71-90 (American edition), Edinburgh Rev , Yol 124, 1S66, pp. 230-243 (Am. 
edit ), and Westm. Rev , Yol 82, 1801, pp 138-152 (Am edit ) , see fnrthei, articles on Christian Doctnne 
and Modern Science, For. Quart Rev , Yol 21, 1811, pp 218-231 (Am edit ), Political Pamphlets , Edoib 
Rev , Yol. 88, 1848, pp 49-54 (Am. edit ), and Strauss and the Mythic Theory m the Forth American 
Renew, VoL 91, 1860, pp 130-148 "With Stiauss originated the division of the Hegelians into parties termed 
severally the Left, the Ricrht, and the Centre ; cf. Erdmann, Grundj'iss der Gesch. der Philosophie , Yol II , 

§ 337, 3 (2d ed , p 651) The basis of this division was found m the varying inter pretation, within the 
Hegelian school, of the i elation of the Hegelian philosophy to the questions of man’s immortality, the nature 
of Jesus, and the personality of G-od The Left asserted the incompatibility of Hegelianism with orthodox 
mows on these subjects ; the Right affirmed the contrary — Tr ] 

Gustav Thaulow. Erhebung der Paclagogik zurphilos Wissenschaft Oder Emleitung m die Philosophie der 
Padagogik , Beihn, 1S45 , HegeVs Ansichten uber Ersiehung und Untemcht , aus HegeVs sammtl. Schnften 
gesammelt und systematisch geordnet, Yol I • Zum Beg? if der Eiziehung, Kiel, 1853, Yol H Gesch der 
Erziehung, ibid , 1854. Yol III * Zur GymnasialpadagogiL u Umv Gehonges, ibid , 1854 , Emleitung m 
die Philosophie und Encyclopadie der Philos im Grundns se, Kiel, 1862. 

Wilh. Yatke Die menschl. Freiheit in ihrem Verkultniss zur Sunde und zur gotthchen Gtiade , Berlin, 
1841. 

Fnedr. Theod Yischer Ueber das Ethabene und Kovusche, em Beitrag zur Philosophie des Schonen, 
Stuttgard, 1837, Kntische Gunge, Tubingen, 1844 seq , JEsthetik Oder Wissenschaft des Schonen, 1 
Metaphysik des Schonen, II * Die Eunst, III,, Die Eunste, Rentlmgen and Leipsic, 1816-57; Register, 
Siuttgard, 1858; Ueber das Verb dltmss von Inhalt und Form in der Eunst, Zurich, 1838 

Georg Weissenborn Vorlesmigen uber Schism macher's Dialektik und Dogmatil. Leipsic, 1817-49, 
Logik und Motaphysik, Halle, 1S50-51 ; Yorlesungen uber Pantheismus und Theismus, Martiurg, 1859 

Kail Werdei Logik als Commentar und Erganzung cu HegeVs IFm der Logik, 1st part, Berlin, 1841. 
Eduard Zeller Platomsche Studien , Tubingen, 1S39, Die Philosophy der Guechen, Tub , 1841-52, 2d 
cd , 1855-68 , 3d ed , Fait I., 1869 [lot English translations, see above, Yol. I., p 2d —Tr 1 ; Yoity age um I 
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Ab/i. gesch. Inhalts (see above, Vol I , p. IS) : Ueber Dedeutung mid Aufgabe der Erkenntnmtheone , 
Heidelbeig, 1862; Die Pohtik imhrem Vet halt mss zum Recht, in the Preuss. Jahrb., Vol 21, No 6, June, 
1868, Ueber die Aufgabe der Pkilosophie mid ihre Stellung zu den ubngen Wissenschaften (Academ Dis- 
course), Heidelberg, 186S. 

The Hegelian doctrine was modified and transformed into a doctrine of naturalism by Ludwig Feuerbach. 
In this step he was followed by Friedr. Feuerbach and others. The works of L. Feuerbach are . Gedanken 
uber Tod und Unstetbhcfileit , Nuremberg, 1830; Pkilosophie und Chustenthum , Leips., 1839, Das Wesen 
des Chris tent hums, Leipsic, 1841, etc , Grundsatze dev Pkilosophie der Zuhunft , Zurich, 1843 , Das Wesen 
der Religion , Leips., 1845, 2d ed , 1849 ; Vorlesungen uber gas Wesen der Religion , lectures delivered at 
Heidelberg m 1S4S, and printed in vol. 8 of his works ; other works by Feuerbach do not need to be specified 
here L Feuerbach, Sammthche Werhe , 10 vols , Leipsic, 1846-66. Friedrich Feuerbach, a brother of 
Ludwig, has written Grundzitge der Religion der Zuhunft , Zurich and Nuremberg, 1843-44 An ironical 
caricature of Feuerbach’s religious criticism was the negation of morals in the interest of egoism, m Der 
Emzige und sein Eigenthum, by Max Stumer (pseudonyme), Leipsic, 1845 [Ludwig Feuerbach, ongmally 
an Hegelian, interpreted the “absolute spirit of Hegel as meaning the finite, subjective spirit of man. In 
his “ Thoughts on Death and Immortality ” he denied the immortality of man In an early historical woik 
he extolled Spinoza and announced himself a pantheist. Subsequently he developed a doctrme of philoso- 
phical egoism, styled himself an atheist, and claimed more especially fellowship m philosophy and theology 
with Fichte and Schleiermacher. The I, says Feuerbach, the individual sense-endowed man, is the only 
absolute. In the individual, concrete man, the substance of Spinoza and the Ego of Fichte are united Only 
the sensible is real , hence it is not the reason, which decides what is true True is what is perceived by the 
educated senses of the philosopher. Pleasure, sensuous enjoyment, is the highest good for man ; this, how- 
ever, is not to be attained by man in a state of isolation, but only by man in society. Feuerbach’s writings 
occupy a prominent place in German Communistic literature His own attitude became one of hostility to 
philosophy, as indicated in his repeated declaration that the peculiarity of his find philosophy was that it was 
no philosophy. Cf. Erdmann, Grundriss der Gesck. der Pkilosophie, Yol II , § 338, 3, 5, and § 311, 3 . — Tr ] 

A doctrine of realism is developed by K Chr. Planck in Die WellaUer, Part I * System, des remen Real - 
ismus , Tubingen, 1850 ; Part II. Das Reich des Idealtsmus , Oder but Philos der Geschichte , ibid , 1851 ; 
Grundhmen evner Wissenschaft der Natur , als Wiederherstellung der remen Erschemungsformen, Leipsic, 
1864. 

On tie basis of a criticism, but partial adoption, of tie Hegelian stand-point, and 
partly in agreement with Schellmg’s later teachings, I. H. Fichte [son of J. Gr Fichte] , 
Weisse, Chalybaus (who also pays particular attention to Herbart’s doctrine), and 
others seek by critical modification to reconcile speculation on the one hand with 
theology, and on the other with empirical science. Of a similar tendency are also the 
philosophical investigations of Secretan, who has specially cultivated the field of reli- 
gious philosophy ; Perty, who has labored m the field of physical philosophy and an- 
thropology ; and also Becker and Huber, disciples of Schelling ; Hoffman and other 
pupils of Baader (see above, p. 238), and others. 

Immanuel Hermann Fichte (bom m 1797). Sat&e mr Yorschule der Theologie , Stuttgard, 1826 ; Beitrage 
zur Charahtenstik der neueren Pkilosophie , Sulzbach, 1829, 2d ed , 1841 ; Ueber Gegensatz , Wendepunl t 
and Ziel heutiger Pkilosophie , Heidelberg, 1832 , Das Erhemien als Selbsterhennen , Heidelberg, 1833 , Onto- 
logic , Heidelberg, 1836 , Die Idee der Personhchkeit und der mdividuellen Fortdauer , Elberfeld, 1834, 2d ed,, 
Leipsic, 1855 ; Speculative Theologie , Heidelbg., 1846-47 , System der Ethik, Leipsic, 1850-53 ; Anthropologic , 
Leipsic, 1856, 2d ed , 1860 , Zur Seelenfrage , erne philos. Confession , Leipsic, 1859 , Psychologies die Lehre 
vondembewussten Geistedes Menschen , Leipsic, 1864; Die Sedan fortdauer und die Welt stellung des Men- 
schen , erne anthropolog Untersuchung und&m Beitrag zur Rehgionsphilosophie, wiezueimr Philosophic 
der Geschichte , Leips , 1867 On the relation of his own philosophical opinions to those of Weisse, Fichte has 
expressed himself m the Zeztschr. fur Philos Yol 50, No 3, Halle, 1867, p 262 seq. Weisse, he says, sought 
only to expand and perfect the Hegelian philosophy, which he regarded as the culmination and totality of all 
previous systems. But he himself believes that essential elements of earlier philosophies, and m paiticular of 
the Kantian philosophy, have not attained to their due influence m Hegel’s syBtem, and that it is necessary 
for the progress of philosophy that these elements should be taken up .anew, and that also the principles of 
other post- Kantian philosophers than Schellwg and Hegel should be fully and duly considered. [In the 
Zeitschnft fur Pkilosophie , new series, Yol 55, pp 237-259, and Yol 56, pp 47-86, are contained two parts 
of an article * / 1 H. v. Fichte on “ Soul, Spirit, and Consciousness fxom the Stand-point of Psychophysical 
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Science, ” jn which, among other things, it is argued (with parual reference to the writer's earlier work®} that 
the notions of time and space have their origin m a peculiar “ feeling of duration and extension” which is 
inseparable from the soul’s consciousness of itself, that they have then basis m the objective nature of the 
soul itself, and that time and space aie simply the accompanying qualities or, more explicitly, the phenome- 
nal effects of all real things, as such ” This solution of the question as to the nature of space and tune, and 
as to the subjective and objective significance of our conceptions of them, is regarded by Fichte as forming 
the basis of a sound and firmly established philosophy of realism, which yet diminishes m nothing the jus. 
priority in rank of the ideal nature of the human spirit, nor takes away m the least from the significance and 
importance of (1 prion truths. I, H Fichte j^is been called an eclectic. His method is partly speculative 
and partly experimental, and the results at which he arrives in speculative theology and rational psychology 
aie such as may be termed, in general, orthodox — Tr ] 

Hermann TJlnci. Ueber Pnncip und Methods der Uegelschen Philosophies Halle, 1S41 , Das Grund- 
pnncip der Philosophies Leipsic, 1845-46, System, der Lvgi\., Leipsic, 1S52 , Compendium der Logil, ibid,, 
I860, 2d ed , nnpioved and enlarged, 1872 , Zur logischen Frage, Halle, 1S70; Glauben und Worsens Specu- 
lation und exacte WissenscJiafts Leipsic, 1858 ; Gott und die Hatur, Leipsic, 1561, 2d edit , 1866 ; Gott und 
der Memchs Yol. I. : Leib und Seele, Leipsic, 1SG6 TJlnci has also written various anti-materialistic articles 
for his journal and also works belonging to the field of aesthetic history , m particular . CharaiktenstiL 
der antiken Historiographies Berlin, 1833, Gesckichte der hellemschen Dichtung , Berlin, 1835, Ueber Shak~ 
speare's dramatische Kunst , Halle, 1839, 2d ed , 1847, 3d ed., Leipsic, 1868 

[Hermann TJlriei, bom March 23, 1806, was educated for the law at the Universities 
in Halle and Berlin. After two years of legal practice he gave up, upon the death of 
nis father, in 1829, his profession, and devoted himself for four years to the study of 
literature, philosophy, and science. In the summer of 1833 he qualified as a lecturer 
at Berlin and in 1834 was called to a professorship at Halle, which he still holds. His 
position in philosophy is independent He seeks to mediate between realism and ideal- 
ism, but to show that 44 to the soul in distinction from the body, and to the [divine] 
mind in distinction from nature, not only independent existence, but also the suprema- 
cy, both belong and are actually given.” In the numerous works published by him, 
and in his numerous and extended contributions to the Zeitschrift fur Philos ., etc., of 
which with Fichte and Wirth he is joint editor, he has manifested an abundant literary 
activity and has made very important contributions to the philosophical science of Ms 
times. The following account of his philosophy is taken from Erdmann’s Grundrm 
der GescMchte der Philosophy Yol II , § 847, 6 : — 

44 In the assertion that the Hegelian system is a system of one-sided or imperfect 
idealism, Ulrici, as above shown, agreed with Chaiybaus Only, the realistic elements, 
with which Ulnoi seeks to supply its defects, remind us, not, as in the case of Chaiy- 
baus, of the doctrine of Herbart, for whom Ulrici seems to have no special predilection, 
but, as is easily explicable in the case of one so familiar as Ulrici with English litera- 
ture, of the doctrines which grew up across the channel. By the impulses which, per- 
haps without Ms own knowledge, he received from Locke and especially from the Scot- 
tish school, it would doubtless be correct to account for such sayings of Ulriei’s as that 
whenever there is a conflict between speculation and empirical science, one of the two, 
and probably the former, must be in the wrong, or, even, that the claim of the Pytha- 
gorean theorem to certainty would be poor, if it had not been confirmed by actual 
measurement.” Here follows in Erdmann’s account a summary of the doctrinal con- 
tents of Ulrici’ s Grundprincip der Philosophy System der Logilc , and Compendium der 
Logilc , the first being critical, and the two latter containing the speculative foundation 
of the system of philosophy or the doctrine of knowledge. 44 As the result of the criti- 
cal part, Ulrici affirms that the history of modem pMlosophy proves that all systems 
thus far, whether dogmatic or skeptical, realistic or idealistic, have assumed the fact 
of human thought. (So, in particular, the dialectic of Hegel, whose pretension that his 
philosophy assumed nothing was, says Ulrici, a delusion* the truth of winch would im* 
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ply a reversal of the possibilities of things ) The point, which alone is to be criticised 
in connection with this assumption, is that those who made it had no proper conscious- 
ness of its meaning and its justification Philosophy, the mission of which, speaking 
generally, is to ascertain facts and to establish their laws, must first of all explain the fact 
of thought and knowledge The first thing is theiefore to see what is contained m this 
fact, and what theiefore was assumed, when thought was assumed The question . 
what does thought mean ? leads to the following propositions, m which the fundamen- 
tal qualifications of thought are formulated. Thought is activity. But the concep 
tion of activity is a simple conception which cannot be defined , motion, which some 
have affirmed to be moie geneial m its conception than activity and as such to contain 
the latter, is itself a species of activity. In addition to productivity, which is a maik 
of thinking, as of all activity, a specific mark of thought is the act of distinguishing, so 
that thought may be defined as distinguishing activity, though not as the mere act of 
distinguishing To these may be added as a third qualification, that thought, by exer- 
cising this distinguishing activity upon itself, becomes consciousness and self-conscious- 
ness— a result which may he reached either independently, or through the co-operation 
of otheis Since thought is a distinguishing activity, fourthly, it can exist only m dis- 
tinctions, i. e , we can only have a thought when and in so far as we distinguish it 
from another thought ; hence pure thought, i e , thought without content, is no 
thought, and all real thinking involves multiplicity in thought Finally, in the fact of 
thought and of knowledge is contained the certamty that it is possible for thought to 
know m its true nature the object of thought (at least, when this object is itself). 
These fundamental assumptions of all philosophy, which taken together may be said to 
constitute the fundamental facts on which philosophy rests, are now, further, to be jus- 
tified. Smce, however, they are elementary assumptions, their justification cannot 
consist m the derivation of them from other more elementary assumptions. On the 
contrary, they can only be j'ustified by its being shown that the supposition of their 
contraries leads to absurdities or impossibilities, that we are obliged to make them and 
therefore are justified m making them. Hence necessity in thought, the opposite of 
arbitrary thought, is the proper criterion of truth, and between necessity in thought 
and reality m existence no distinction can be made. 

u Necessity in thought is of two kinds. It may be founded, firstly, in the nature of 
all human thinking. In that case it is formal or logical, and logic is therefore the first 
part of the doctrine of cognition. Logic considers the laws, to which, smce they are 
founded in the nature of thought as a distinguishing activity, all thought, including 
therefore what is optional in thought, accidental or arbitral y, must be subj'ect 
From the conception of distinguishing activity two laws of thought, and only two, may 
he derived : the law of identity and contradiction (smce in the case of all distinction, 
there is neither pure identity nor pure difference), and the law of causality (founded in 
the distinguishing of activity from act, or from the result of activity). For the more 
precise determination of the nature of a given distinction or of the respect in which 
the objects compared are distinguished (whether in respect of magnitude, or of qual- 
ities, etc ), certain conceptions are necessary, which go before the act of distinguishing 
and m so far may he termed innate, and which are to be termed categories. The vari- 
ous theories held in regard to these categories are criticised by Ulrici, m order to show 
that they all appear as relatively true, when the categories are considered as the abso- 
lutely universal relations of difference and likeness, which are derived from the nature 
of all distinction, for then it is clear that they must possess metaphysical and psycho- 
logical, as well as logical significance. The categories are divided by Ulrici into ele- 
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mentary categories (being, unity, difference, space, activity, time, etc ), and derived 
categories. The latter, again, are divided into simple categories of quality, and into 
categories of relation and generic nature ( Wesenheit) and categories of order In the 
latter class, first the category of design, then older and subordination of conceptions 
(concept, judgment, syllogism), and finally the Idea arc discussed, at the end of each 
section the relation of the category to the absolute bemg considered. Logic thus ends 
with the absolute Idea, or with the absolute as Idea, i e , with the demonstration that, 
while the Idea of each bemg is that generic nature which expresses the relation of the 
bemg to the universal end, the absolute alone is an end in itself. In close connection 
with the logical categories, and especially with the categories of order, stand the ethi- 
cal categories which, combined with the feeling of obligation, constitute the basis of 
ethics. The categories right, good, true, beautiful are, like all others, to be deduced 
from the nature of distinguishing activity. 

“ But in addition to this logical necessity in thought, there is, secondly, a necessity 
which rests on the co-operation of factors which exist outside of the sphere of thought 
Not only is it impossible for me to deny that A = A ; I cannot deny and I must as- 
sume that what is perceived exists. The theory of idealism m its most extreme form, 
or the theory that out of thought nothing whatever exists, can easily be refuted, if we 
hold fast to the theorem that thought is distinguishing activity , as a thanking being 1 
can think of myself only when I think of a something which has not the faculty of 
thought and from which I thus distinguish myself ; the hypothesis of material exist- 
ence is necessary in thought In like manner I can think of myself as limited, only 
when I distinguish myself from a something which limits me ; I am therefoie com- 
pelled to assume that other spirits beside myself exist. Finally, the idea of my own 
dependence implies the idea of an independent (unconditioned) bemg, on whom all 
other things depend ; thus the ideas expressed by the words world, spirit, and God are 
necessary in me as a thinking being. True, the substance of these three ideas is 
thus far only negative . not- thinking, not-me, not- dependent But the positive com 
piement is obtained by us through the positive operation, upon our organs of conscious- 
ness, of the objects of these ideas, which objects we are forced to assume as existing by 
the law of causality, at the same time that it is possible that our ideas only correspond 
with, and are not an absolutely equivalent image of their objects As the realistic doc- 
trine that our knowledge depends upon the opeiation of real objects upon us is neces- 
sary to thought, so also is the idealistic doctrine that our knowing depends upon an ac- 
tivity of our own. If thus realism and idealism equally rest on necessities of thought, 
and are therefore alike philosophically tenable standpoints, this does not mean that 
philosophy must occupy a standpoint superior to and different from either, but rather 
that the doctrine of the world, the mind, and God must be developed, on the one hand, 
altogether realistically up to the point where realism sees herself forced to proceed 
idealistically (to assume laws hypothetically, and so on), and at the same time and in 
hke manner, on the other hand, altogether idealistically, until a point is reached where 
it becomes necessary to take refuge in the experimental (the definitely qualitative, etc. ). 
Not only, however, does Ulrici demand of philosophy what Fichte censured in Kant’s 
transcendental idealism [See Erdmann, § 312, 2] ; he also gives in his doctrine oi 
knowledge an outline, first of a completely realistic, and then of a completely ideal 
istic philosophy of the universe, in order to prove that, unless m both philosophies 
conjecture is confounded with cogent demonstration, each must confess its need of the 
other for its own completeness. 

a What is thus beie developed in the form of a mere sketch, is more fully expanded 
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and discussed in two works by Ulriei, of which, the one supplements the other, and 
which have attracted the attention of a much larger circle of readers than his earlier 
books. These works are * Gott und die Natur (God and Nature) and Part I. of Gott 
und der Mensch (God and Man), which bears the special title : ‘ Body and Soul,’ and 
contains the 4 Outlines of Human Psychology,’ while the first-named work presents the 
outlines of a philosophy of nature. Both of these works, m which Ulriei aims to con- 
struct a philosophy of idealism on a realistic basis, were preceded by a sort of pro- 
gramme in the work: Glauben und Wissen , Speculation und exude Wissenschaft (Faith 
and Knowledge, Speculation and Exact Science), in which the author seeks to contri- 
bute to the reconciliation of religion, philosophy, and experimental natural science. 
With this end in view, Ulnci directs attention to the fact that very many of the affirma- 
tions not merely of religion, but also of philosophy and of all the sciences, cannot be 
called subjects of knowledge, but only of (it may be scientific) belief, since the uncondi- 
tional necessity of these affirmations, or the inconceivability of their contraries, cannot 
be demonstrated. Farther on, scientific belief is distinguished from meie subjective 
opinion and from personal conviction and religious faith, with the result that the 
first of the three latter depends, when pros and cons balance each other, upon our 
mere wishes, that the second results from the demands of one side of our personality, 
and the third from the demands of our whole, and especially of our ethical personality, 
while scientific belief rests upon an objective preponderance of reasons m favor of be- 
lief. As regards, now, the special contents of Gott und die Natur , ITlrici himself 
remarks that the title should properly run thus ' Natur und Gott (Nature and God), 
since the work sets out from the results of modem natural science, and aims to show 
that God is the creative author of nature and that the assumption of his existence is 
absolutely necessary to natural science. In attempting to prove this, IJlrici mtioduces, 
in the chapters relating to the various physical sciences, the coryphgei of these sciences 
in their own language, and then goes on to show that their doctrines are very largely 
made up of undemonstrated hypotheses, which may be turned to the account as well 
of a theistic as of an anti-rehgious theory. Most of the chapters m the first and second 
sections, in which physical ontology and cosmology are treated of, end therefore rather 
skeptically. The third section shows how the fundamental assumptions of modem 
physics, namely, atoms and forces, presuppose the existence of an author of these 
atoms and forces. The fourth presents the existence of God as the necessary pre-sup- 
position of all natural science, on the ground that all our knowledge, including, there- 
fore, our knowledge of nature, rests on the operation of our distinguishing faculty, but 
that this operation itself consists only in a repetition and recognition of distinctions al- 
ready made and existing and which presuppose the original creative, distinguishing 
power of God. The same conclusion, it is shown, results from the consideration that 
human freedom is the condition of natural science, whose existence depends on the free, 
conscious action of man, while freedom, so far from conflicting with divine omnipo- 
tence, the rather presupposes it Finally, Ulriei points out that there are ethical cate- 
gories (categories of “order”) underlying natural science, and that through them sci- 
ence points back to the Creator, through whom nature is made the scene of the opera- 
tion and realization of ethical ideas. The fifth section contains a speculative examina- 
tion of the idea of God and of his relation to nature and man ; here the idea of God 
and the notion of creation are at first designated as the auxiliary and boundary concep- 
tions of human thought and cognition, in regard to which no exact knowledge, but only 
scientific faith is possible, just as, in natural science, is the case with reference to the 
conception of atoms, of infinite divisibility, etc. It only remains possible for us, there 
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fore, to interpret these conceptions after the analogy of human relations, and so we are 
brought from the notion of our own conditional productive activity, which depends on 
the co-operation of agencies other than our own, to the idea of unconditioned, sponta- 
neous production, as it is involved in the conception of creation. Creation begins with 
the original thought of the world, the product of the (absolute) distinguishing activity 
of God, and is continued in that second moment or part of the divine creative act, by 
which God distinguishes the manifold contents of the world from each other. By the 
first moment of the act of creation thf world is posited (posed), by the second it is dis- 
posed ; by the former it is made possible, by the latter, real. The non-eternity of the 
world, it is argued, does not conflict with the eternity of the act of creating it. The 
application of the various logical and ethical categories to the distinction between God 
and the world gives to the conception of God its definiteness and clearness ; whole the 
world is in space, space is in God, etc ; God is absolute causality, absolute goodness, 
love, etc. In like manner, the results of scientific, physical investigation up to the 
present time furnish to hand the data for explaining the transitions from lower forms 
of existence to higher ones, from the inorganic to the organic, from this to the 
psychical and spiritual, without the hypothesis of a creative, and only by reference to 
the disposing agency of God, and they enable ns to perceive that the community of 
man’s life with the life of God, so far as this is attainable, is the end of creation. The 
foundation of religion, or of that feeling at once of dependence and of freedom, which 
is evoked in man by the operation of God upon him, is the last point which is discussed, 
so that 1 the treatise ends there, where ethics, religious philosophy, and the philosophy 
of history begin their work.’ 

u With precisely the same words, because from another point of view it seeks the 
same result, does Ulrici end his work entitled Gott und der Mernch. As his philosophy 
of nature exhibits him especially in the attitude of an opponent of anti-religious phy- 
sics, so in his psychology he comes forward as an enemy of materialism. 4 To demon- 
strate on the basis of firmly established facts that to the soul, in contradistinction from 
the body, to spirit, in contradistinction from nature, not simply independent existence 
but also the supremacy belongs, both of right and in fact,’ this, in his own words, is 
the aim of his book. To this end he discusses in the First, or Physiological Part, first 
the conceptions of matter and force, and arrives in this connection at the result, that 
modem physical science justifies the theory, that whatever exists is a centre of forces, 
which are held together by a uniting force, identical with the force of resistance. He 
then passes on to the conception of organized existence, for the explanation of which 
latter, as Ulnci avers, Liebig and others rightly assume the existence of a special force, 
which constructs the primitive organism, the cell, and forms of numerous cells a struc- 
ture which is an end in itself and continues to exist unfed it has passed through the senes 
of stages naturally belonging to its development. The human body is then more espe- 
cially considered, the pomts m which it differs from the bodies of brutes are discussed, 
the insufficiency of all purely materialistic explanations of sensation, consciousness, 
etc. , is demonstrated, and the confession of the most thoughtful physiologists — who, 
were it in any way possible, would gladly adopt the hypotheses of materialism— is 
accepted, that, in order to explain psychical phenomena, an unknown something must 
be posited in addition to the physiological processes which accompany such phenomena. 
The nervous system and the soul form the subject of a new section, m which the view 
is developed, that the soul must be conceived as a sort of fluid, similar to the ether, 
only not, like the latter, consisting of atoms, but being absolutely continuous, and that 
this fluid extends out from a given centre, permeating the whole atomic structure of 
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the body, operating instinctively and in co-operation with the vital force (if indeed it is 
not identical with this force) as a morphological agent, and, wheie it rises to the state 
of distinguishing consciousness, producing the peculiar phenomena of psychical life. A 
careful consideiation of the oigans of sensation and of their functions, in the light of 
the most recent investigations of Weber, Volkmann, Fechner, Helmholz, and others, 
forms the fouith and last section of the Physiological Part At the end of this section 
the feeling of existence [as determined by the sum of those sensations which are too 
indistinct to be separately perceived, the ‘ Gememgef a hi ’ — Tr J, mood, propensity, and 
instinct are discussed, and then all those considerations, taken from the results of physi- 
ological investigation, aie again brought together, which go to prove the existence and 
operation of specifically psychical forces, or the existence of the soul In the Second, 
Psychological Pait, consciousness is affirmed to constitute the startmg-pomt and centie 
of psychology, and the origin of consciousness is investigated. This origin, as in Ulncfis 
earlier works, is here found in the distinguishing activity of the soul. This activity is 
then moie precisely defined as an act by which the soul not only distinguishes itself 
from what is not itself and from its own actions, functions, etc , but also distinguishes 
the latter from each other \_mli4n-mh-un ter sell ei det ] , thus producing consciousness ; 
the plant, of which it cannot be denied that it exeicises a distinguishing activity [it 
distinguishes between what is necessary for its organic growth, and what is not . — Tr ], 
and which therefore has perhaps sensation, does not use to -this degree of self -discrim- 
ination. Ulnci tieats next of the conscious soul in its relation to its body and to other 
bodies, and answers the question, how the soul becomes conscious of its bodily environ- 
ment He then discusses the phenomena of waking, sleeping, dreams, somnambulism, 
mental aberration, temperament, the various ages of life, sox, race, and nationality, 
and concludes, finally, that, while soul and body act constantly upon each other, yet 
the soul is not the weaker, but rather the predominant factor. In the third section of 
this Part, the conscious soul is considered in its relation to itself and particularly m 
relation to its feelings, ideas, and propensities, among which latter aie distinguished 
the (pure) sensuous propensities, propensities which act m the direction of feeling, and 
propensities of the representative faculty. The freedom of the will and the effort to 
realize this freedom in action exhibit the highest potency or function of propensity, 
between which and the highest function of representative consciousness or the under- 
standing there exists a relation of mutual dependence. In the fouith section, which 
relates to the conscious soul m its relations to other souls, the naturally social propen- 
sities and feelings, the ethical feelings, ideas, and tendencies, and finally the education 
and culture of man are considered, including, especially, the self-education of the will, 
since the essence of human personality depends on and is determined by the will. This 
essence ox substance of personality is discussed in the fifth and last section, which treats 
of the soul in its relation to God. The mutual lelation of the ethical and religious 
feelings is here very fully discussed, the ground being taken that, although not identi- 
cal, they yet belong together, just as do God’s metaphysical nature and his ethical 
nature, and that therefore they supplement and complete, but can never contradict 
each other. In harmony with what had been said in Gott und die Natur , false views 
concerning the origin of the idea of God are here also confuted, the proper basis of that 
idea being found in a religious feeling, implanted m man by God, and m which thd 
sense of dependence is combined with the sense of the dignity of man. By distinguish- 
ing between the perception, in feeling, of God’s existence and the substance of our 
other perceptions, we arrive at our religious ideas These are various, while the reli- 
gious feeling is only one, though, indeed, at first so delicate and weak that it can at a 
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very early age be cultivated and strengthened or obseuied and checked Hence the 
differences, m this respect, which are observed even among children ” — T /* 1 

Job. IJlnch. Wixth Theorie des Somnauibuhsmus Oder des thicnschen Magnetisnius, Leipsie ana 
Stuttgard, 1836, bystem der speculatioen Ellul (Yol I Parc EthiCb, Yol II • Concrete Ethics), Ecd- 
bronn, 1S41-42, Die speculative Idee Gotten and die dctnui cusammcuhungenden P/oblemede? Philosophic 
Stuttgard and Tubingen, IS 15 ,* Phdosoph tsche Stuaien, 1831 [ Phdosopttische Studio n was the name given 

by Wirth to a philosophical journal, which he founded in tne 3 ear 1S51, buc which he soon di-contmueu 
Wnfch had piev lously contributed extensively togFichte and IJLicTs Zeitsthr fur PfalOboprue and he became 
subsequent!} (1852), what he still lemams. a joint editor of the latter periodical. Wirth is a clergyman, 
residing at Wmncnden, m Wuitemberg His philosophical v iitmgs have 1 elate d chiefly to ethics and specu- 
lative theology His method in the latter is dialectical, in moie or less tree mutation of the Neo-Platomsts, 
of Schelkng, and of Hegel. He terms his philosophy ideal-realism . — Tr ] 

Christian Heimann Weisse (Aug. 10, 1801-Sept 10, 1800 , an* appreciation of his character and writings, 
by Hud Sey del, was published at Leipsie in 1SG6) Ueber den gegemcartigen Znstcmd der philos Wmen- 
schaften , Lcips , 1S29, System tier PEsthetih als Wissenschaft von der Idee de s Schoncu, Leips , 1830 , Ueber 
da s Verhaltms s des Pubhcums cur Philosophie m dem Zatpunht 1 on Hegel s Abscne>de/n nebst enter kuven 
Darsteuuna memer Anstcht des Systems der Philosophy, Leips., 1832 , Lie Idee der Gottheit , Dresden, 1833 , 
Grundiuge der J letaphysiL, Hamburg, 1835 , Evangehsche Gesduthle , Leips,, 1S35, and other works relating 
to biblical and ecclesiastical theology and to religious, philosophy , m particular . Ueber die Zul unft du 
evangelisehen Kir the, 2ded, Lcj^s , 1849; Ueber olie Christologie Luthu 6, Leips , 1852; Philos Dogmatih 
Oder Philosophie des Cnnstenthums, 3 voh , Lcips 1855, I860, 1802 For the appreciation of Weisse*. 
attitude with reference to contempoxary philosophers, characteristic data are contained m the following 
academical discourse . In icelchem Sinne die dev tsche Philosophie jet A uieder an Kant sick nit or lentiren 
hat ? Leips , 1847 Miaui works on aesthetics 01 ot cesthctic criticism (on Schiller. Goethe etc ) have been 
collected and edited by Ilud Seydel, Lcips , 1887 TTeuiae'# Psychology and Unstcrblu hhtitslehre, edited by 
Seydel, Leips , 1809 Che II iTeme's Sy&t der fEstnetd Jiach dem Coilegieuhcfte letder Hand, eel by Rud. 
Sey del, Leips , 1872 (71) Sey del gives a list of all the works and t-«ay s of Wcm-e in the Zedschr far Philos , 
Yol 55, 1809 [Weisse was one ot the more eminent 01 those men who, beginning then philosophical career 
at the time when Hegel b influence was greatest, announced then adhesion, with more or les-. numerous quali- 
fications, to Hegel & system, but who subsequently, while letammg much oi Hegel's method, assumed with 
reference to him an independent, if not antagonistic attitude. In particular, Wciase censured Hegel for not 
including m his logic an account of time and space, maintau mg that these were as necessary to thought as 
the other so-called logical categories He further charged him with having elevated logic to a rank superior 
to that of the other philosophical disciplines, and so having taught a doctrine which might be termed logical 
pantheism. Weisse, on the other hand, held fast to the notion of a personal God and of moral freedom Ths 
efforts were especially directed to the solution of the practical lehcious question, the question of the tine 
interpretation of Christianity and the pioper basis for a national church In h.s labors to this end he was 
influenced m part by the precedent of such German my®t cs as Jacob Boehme His exegesis of the Hew 
Testament history was rationalistic, denying the miraculous and ‘meinng, for the cardinal doctrines, a meaning 
which should satisfy as nearly as possible Thinking men of all view® Cf Eidmann, Grwidnss der Ge&ch de<* 
Philos , Yol II , §§ 332, 2, and 34b, 10 —Tr ] 

Hemr Montz Chalybaus (1792-1862) TY isenschaftslehi'e, Lems.c, 1840. System der speculative?} Ellul , 
Leipsie, 1S50; Philosophie und Christentnv m, Kiel, 1853, Fundct/ne/italptrdosopnie , Kiel, 1SG1. [The His- 
torical Survey of Speculative Philosophy from Kant to Hegel, translated fiom the German of Chalybaus, 
has been mentioned above, ad § 120 — Tr ] 

F Harms Prolegomena cur Plidosupiue, Brunswick, 1852, Abh cut systcmatischea Philosophy, Berlin, 
1SGS The fir^t volume of Karsten s “ Universal Encyclopaedia of Physics 1 (Yol. I Leips’C, 1850) contains 
a philosophical introduction by Harms • 

Karl Philipp Fischer Hie Freiheit des menschlichen Widens %m Fortschntt direr Jfomente, Tubingen, 
1833; Die Wiss. der Metaphysil im Grundnss, Stuttgard, 1S34 * Die Idee der Got tried, Tubingen. 1839; 
Speculative CharatteristiL und Kntih des Hegel schen Systems, Erlangen, 1845 Grvndcage des Systems 
der Philosophie Oder Encyclopadie de/ plnlos TIN? , Eilangcn and Francfort-on-tne Main, 1817-55. Die 
Umcahrheit des Semuahsraus und Jfatemalishius, nut besonderer BucLsicht avf die Sell? if ten von Facet - 
bach, Vogt und Molesrhott Erlangen, 1853 

Jakob Sengler Die Idee Goltes, Heidelberg, 1815-47 , Erhen ntm ssleh re, Heidelb , 1858 

Leap Schmid Grundnss der Einleitung m die Philosophie, Giessen, 1860 , Das Gesctz de? Personhch- 
lett, Gie=-en, 1802 

F X Schmid* (of Schwarzenburg) Enticurf ernes Systems der Philos avf pneumatologischer Grand 
tags, 8 paits (Theory ot Cognition, Metaphysics, Ethics), Vienna. 1863-GS 
20 
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J W. Hanne. Die Idee der absolutes Personhchheit Oder Gott mid sein Verhaltn<.ss a ur 1 Teh, insonder 
licit zur menschhcheti Ft, sonhchhut, Hannover, 1801, Geist des Chnstenthums , , Elbeneld, 1857 

Ma-um. Perfcy. Antliropologische Vortrage , Leipsic and Heidelberg, 180-3 , Die Kainr im LuJite philos. 
Anschauung^ tbid , 1859 ; Bliche m das vei borgene Leben der Menschengeister , ibid , 1859 

K. Sedcrholm. Dei geistige Kosmos, Leip&ie, 1859, He?* Urstqff und der Weltathei , Moscow, 1864, Zur 
Eehgion^plulos (fiom the Zeifochr Jar Philos ), Leips , 1SG5 

Comad Hermann Ptulos der ' Geschichte , Leipsic, 1810 Hermann seeks to discover that “ new, universal 
truth of philosophy which lies next above” the Hegelian system 

Bud Sej del Logih Oder Wissenschaft vom Wissen, Leipsic, 1866. Seydel follows more especially Clu 
EL lYeisse and Schelhng ° 

Albert Peip. Die Wissenscliaft und das gesch Chnstenthum, Berlin, 1853 , Der Beweis des Chnsten- 
!kums>, Berlin, 1856 ; Chnstosophie , Berlin, 1858 , Jacob Boehme , Leipsic, 1S60 , Die Gesch der Philosophie 
2 ls Emlatungswiss , tine Antnttsvorlesnng , Gottingen, 1863 , Zum Beioeis des Glaubens , Gutersloh, 1807 
Joh Huber. Studien (studies on the religions movement of “enlightenment” in the 18th century, on 
DhnstOiOgy, on criminal statistics, and on the freedom of the will), Munich, 1867, Kleuie Schujten (on 
Lamenmis, Jac Bohme, Spinoza, Communism and Socialism, the Night Sjdes oi London, German Student- 
Life), Leipsic, 1871 CL above, Yol X , pp 26'3 and 359. 

From tlie Catholic quarter Anton Gunther (1785-1865) opposed to the Schelling- 
Hegelian “pantheism” a doctrine of [Cartesian] “dualism,” which, however, was 
condemned by the ecclesiastical authorities Gunther admits the principle of devel- 
opment, enounced by Schelhng and Hegel, as applied to “nature,” in which he 
includes the “soul” as subject of sensation and repiesentative consciousness and 
Cramer of conceptions But he distinguishes from this “soul” the “spirit,” which 
he elevates above it as an independent being, separable from the body ; and in like 
manner, and in opposition to pantheism, he teaches that God is distinct from and 
superior to the world, maintaining that the world was created by God, not by the way 
of emanation, but by “ contraposition ” 

Anton Gunther. Vorschule zur speculation Theologie des position Christentlmms (Vienna. 1828, 2d 
ed , 1S46), Thomas a Scrupuhs , zur Transfiguration der Persorihchlceitspantheisten neuester Zeit (Vienna, 
1805), etc The review entitled Lydia (Vienna, 1849-54), edited by Gunthei and J E. Veith, was an 
organ of the Gunthenan philosophy Among those who took part in the discussions concerning Gunthei’s 
philosophy may be named J Oischinger (Die Gunter' sche Philosophie , Schaifhausen, 1852), P. J. Clemens 
(Die Gunter' sche Philos und die hath. Kirche, Cologne, 1853; m reply to this work P Knoodt wrote Gunther 
und Clemens , Vienna, 1553), and Michelis (Kntih der Gunter' schen Philosophie , Padeiborn, 1864). In the 
year 1857, and as the result of proceedings which had been earned on during a number of years, various 
theological and psychological theses of Gunther’s— who “honorably submitted ” (“ laudabihter se subjecit"') 
to this decision—' were condemned at Borne as erroneous. Such previously had been the fate also of the 
moderate philosophical and theological lationalism of Hermes [Georg Hermes, 1775-1831, Professor at Munster 
and afterwards at Bonn — Tr J and of his followers. 

Among the philosophers upon whose views Schleiermacher exerted a considerable 
influence, belong Christian Aug Brandis (Feb. 18, 1790 — July 24, 1867 ; cf. on him 
Trendelenburg, Yortrag am Leibnitztage , 1868, in the Transact, of theBerl. Acad, also 
published separately, Berlin, 1868) and Heinrich Hitter (died in 1869), who were 
especially eminent as students and writers of the history of philosophy. Of those 
who were influenced by Schleiermacher and partly also by Hegel, may be named 
Bramss (who owes very much also to Steffens), Bomang, Vorlander, Helffench, 
George, Eichard Hothe, the speculative theologian, and others. 

The works of Brandis and Bitter lelative to the history of philosophy have been already named (Vol. I. 
pp 10, 11, 261, and Vol II. p 137) Among the other works of Bitter may be named the following : Ueber 
die Bildung der Philosophen durch die Gesch der Philos ., Berlm, 1817 , Vorlesungen zur Einleitung in die 
Logit, ibid , 1823; Abnss der philosophiscken Logil l, ibid , 1824, 2d ed , 1829, Die Ealbhantianer und de<' 
Panthetsmus, Berlin, 1827 , System der Logit und Metaphysil , Gottingen, 1856 ; Encyclopedic der philos. 
Wmenschc/ften, 3 vols., Gottingen, 1802-64 ; Ueber die Umterbltcfikeit , 2d ed , Leipsic, 1866 , Ernest Penan 
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iiber die Matunoissenschaften und die Geschichte mit den Randbemerkungen ernes deutschen Philosopher 
Gotha, 1S65 , Philosophische Paradoxa , Leipsic, 1807 , Ueber das Bose und seme Folgen , ed by D. Peipers, 
Gotha, 1869. 

Julius Bramss Die Logik in threm Verhciltmss zur Philosophic, gescktchthch betrachtet, Berlin, 1823 , 
Grundms der Logik,, ibid , 1830 Ueber SUileiermachers Glaubenslehre , Berlin, 1824 , System der Meta 
physik, Breslau, 1834, DiewissenschafthcheAvfgabe der Gegenwart, Breslau, 1848, Ueber die Wuide der 
Philosophie und thr Becht im Leben der Zeit (on the occasion of B ’s induction into the office of rector), 
Berlin, 1854 , Ueber atomistische und dynanusche JSTatnravjfassung , in the Abh. der Hist ~phil Gesellschaft 
zu Breslau , Vol I., 1857 Bramss 1 History of Philosophy has been mentioned above, Yol I., p 11. The 
work by Jos Jakel, entitled Der Satz des zure&henden Grundes (Breslau, 1868), seems to give evidence of 
an influence exerted on the author by Bramss’ speculation. Be not Philos Christ , Biesl , 1825. 

J P. Ttomang Willensfreiheit und Deternamsmus, Berne, 1835 , System der natut lichen Theologie , 
Zurich, 1841 , Der neueste Pantheismus , Berne, 1848. 

Vorknder Grundhmen einer orgamschen Wissenschaft der menschhchen Seele, Berlin, 1841 , 
Erkenntnisslehre , 1847, Geschichte der neuern Moralphilosophie, Marburg, 1855 (see above, p. 2). 

Adolf Helfferich. Die Jfetaphysik als Grunduoissenschaft , Hamburg, 1846, Der Orgamsmus der 
Wissenschaft und die Philosophie der Geschichte , Leipsic, 1856 , Die Schule des Widens, Berlin, 1858 

Leop, George My thus und Sage , Berlin, 1837, Ueber Pnncip und Methode der Philosophie , mit 
RUcksicht auf Hegel und Schleiermacher , Berlin, 1842; System der Metaphysik , Berlin, 1844, Die fun f 
Smne , Berlin, 1846 , Lehrbuch der Psychology, Berlin, 1854 ; Die Logik als Wissenschaftslehre, Berlin, 
1868. [Leopold George was bom m Berlin, m the year 1811 At the TJmveisity in his native city he taught 
for a considerable time as a Privatdocent. He is now a Professor at Greifswald. In his earlier metaphysical 
works he developed an enneadic system of dialectical development, m which it was claimed that the sys- 
tems of Schleiermacher and Hegel received their natural complement or final development In his last work, 
also, the “Logic as Science of Knowledge, 1 he announces it as his aim to “reconcile the opposite tendencies 
of Hegel and Schleiermacher.” by showing that “the ideal and the real principles are equally justified ui 
philosophy, thus vindicating for empirical, as well as for rational know ledge, its rightful place in the structure 
of science ” The logical and metaphysical stand point of George bears a general resemblance to that of 
Trendelenburg, for whom he expresses admiration. Both, namely, assume the reality and the, at least 
pirtially, known nature of thought and being, and seek for a third factor or element at once superior and 
common to both, by means of which their agreement may be explained In opposition to this view IJlnci 
urges that the beginning must be made with thought alone, the nature of which must be investigated m order 
to the ascertainment of those fundamental qualifications and necessities of thought, which conduct us to the 
distinction between thought and bemg and on wrhich our notions of certainty and evidence are founded. 
See Ulnci, Zur logischen Frage (with reference to the works of A. Trendelenburg, L George, Kuno 
Fischer, and F. TJeberweg), m the Zeitschrift fur Philos , Vol 55, Nos 1, 2, Halle, 1869 —Tr.] 

Richard Rothe (1799-1S67) Die An f Huge der chnsthchen Kirche und ihrer Verfassung , Wittenberg, 
1837 , Theologische Ethtk , ibid., 1845-48 , 2d revised ed , Vol. 1 , 1867 seq [Cf S. Osgood, A Good Man's 
Legacy a Sermon on the death of Dr. R Rothe, New York : S W Wells, 1868 In the first work mentioned 
above, Rothe expressed the idea that in is now no longer the church, but rather the State, which responds to 
the need of the Christian life for outward expression In the division of ethics into its parts Rothe agrees 
with Schleiermacher. See Erdmann — Tr ] 

Carl Schwartz, author of a work Zur Geschichte der neuesten Theologie (3d ed , Leipsic, 1864), as also 
of the address on Schleiermacher, cited above, ad § 132, and of other works, also (among others) gives 
evidence m his writings of an essential influence exerted upon him by Schleiermacher. Next to Hegel it is 
especially Schleiermacher who has influenced I H Fichte, C H Weisse, and others (see above). So, too, 
Felix Eberty agrees mostly with Schleiermacher, m his Yersuche auf dem Gebiete des Naturr eohts (Leipsic, 
1852) and Ueber Gut und Bose (two lectures, Berlin, 1855) How much Aug Boeekh owred to the stimulus 
of Schleiermacher, his teacher and fnend, is <=hown by Bratuscheck in the article on “ Boeekh as a Platomst,” 
in the Philos Monatsh 1 , 1868, p 257 seq 

Among the followers of Schopenhauer, Julius Erauenstadt may be termed the most 
independent and the most eminent. Originally holding a modified Hege lianism , he 
passed over from this doctrine to the doctrine of Schopenhauer 

Frauen stadt Die Freiheit des Menschen und die Personhchkeit Gottes (together with a letter from Dr 
Gabler to the author), Berlin, 1S38 * Die Menschwerdung Gottes nach ihrer Mbglichleit, Wirkhchkeit und 
Fothwendigleit (with reference to Strauss, Schuller, and Guschel), ibid , 1839 ; Studien und Kntiken zur 
Theologie und Pnilosophie, ib., 1840 , Ueber das wahre Verhaltnics der Vernunft mr Qjfenbarung , Darm 
stadt, 1848 JEsihetische Fragen , Dessau, 1853 , Frauenstadt’s Letters on Schopenhauer’s Philosophy, as akx> 
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works by E. 0 Lindner, Asher, and other's, have been mentioned above in the literature to § 131 Since his 
conversion to Schopenhauer’s pndosophj , Fiauenstadt has written on Natural Science m its Influence on 
Poetry, Religion, Morals, and Philosophy (Leipsic, lb5S), on Materialism (ibid , 1S5G), Letteis on Natural 
Religion (Leipsie, 1838), Ethical Studies (Das sitthcke Leben, etlmche Studien , Leipsic, 1866), and Blithe m 
die mtel , phys , mid moral Welt, Leaps , i860 beside numerous articles in vinous periodicals Hippolyt 
TauschmsLi's Die Botschuft der Wain hut, d*r Fieiheit und der Lithe (Vienna, 18GS) is based principally 
on Schopenliauei’s doctrine The philosophy of E v Haitmann (see below), also, is not far lemoved m 
its general character from that of Schopenhauer Less removed from it is the doctnne set forth by Jul 
Bahnson, in Beitt age zur Chared tei ologie, nut hesondei er BcrucluvMxjung paaagogischer Fragen (2 vote , 
Leips , 1SG7), Zum Verhaltuns zwischen Wide und Motw , eif e metaphysisthe Voi untersnehung zm Chmuk- 
tei ologie (Stolp and Lauenburg, 1870), and Zur Philos, der Gesch ., erne Intisehe Besprechung d Hegel 
II anmami schea Evolutiomsmus aus Schopenhauefsthen Prmcipien (Berl , 1871). The doctrines of Kant 
and Schopenhauer furnish the basis foi J C Beckei’s Abk aus dem Gi enzgebiel der Math und PIulos 
Zurich, 1870 

Ilerbart, who occupied at first a very isolated position among- philosophical thinkeis, 
found subsequently quite a numerous circle of scholars The principal authors and 
works of the Herbartian school are (according to the above-cited list by Allihn, which 
is supplemented by the bibliographical notices m the later numbeis of the Zeitschnft 
far exacte Philos ) the following — 

F. H T, Allihn Avtibarbarus logicvs, Halle, 1S50 , 2d ed of the first part, entitled an Introduction to 
General Formal Logic, Halle, 1853 (anonymously) , Der verderbhehe Einfluss der EegeV&ehen Philosophy, 
Leips , 1852 , Die Umkehr der T Vissenschaft in Preussen , mxt besonderer Beziehuvg auf Stahl und auf die 
Encide) ungen seine ? Gegner Brands und Erdmann , Beilin, 1855, Die Giundiehren der allgemeineu 
Ethil , nebst einer Abhandlung vber das Vet haltmss cler Religion s urMoial, Leipsic, 1861 

Ludw. Ballauf Author of \ anous essays, mostly on psychological and pedagogical themes, m the Olden- 
burger Sehulblatt, the Pddagog Ilevne and the Padagog Arehiv, and m the Zeitschr fur erode Plnloso 
phie InVol. IV., No 1, of the last-mentioned periodical, pp. 63-92, an article by Ballauf is published, 
entitled “From Beneke to Herbait,” m which the doctrines of these philosopher ore compaied from the 
Heibartian stand-point The theoretical assumption underlying this comparison is, that it is only through the 
discovery of contradictions involved in experience that a motive is given for the completing, supplementing 
of experience and the correction of oui original beliefs. The contradictions which may thus be discerned 
are, as Ballauf urges, those which Heibart, m partial agreement with the Eleatics and others, claimed to 
have found m certain conceptions belonging to experience Ballauf s criticisms of Beneke's eudeemonisra, 
however, rest in part on the unnatural isolation in which he legards the elements of oui final ethical judg 
menK and, for the rest, on consequences erroneously diawn by him from Beneke’s principle, and especially 
on an insufficient estimate of the worth which, according to this principle, must belong to an assured legal 
order 

Ed Bobrik Be ideis mnatis swe puns pro principal habitis , Komgsberg, 1829 , Freie Vorti age uber 
^Esthetil, Zurich, 1S34, Neues praltisches System, der Logic, Vol I , Part I. ID sprunghche Tdeenlehre, 
Zurich, 1838 (unfinished). 

Herm. Bomtz, whose Platonic and Aristotelian studies have been mentioned above (in Vol 1 , §§ 40, 40, 
et al ), may here be mentioned as co-editor (until 1867) of the Zeitschr fur osterreich Qymnasien , and 
as the author of an essay on Philosophical Propaedeutics, m the Neue Jena Allg. Litevaturzeitung , 1840, 
No. 66 

H G Brzoska. Fiber die Fothwendigleit padagogischer Semmare auf der Umvemiat und due 
zicechmassige Eimichtung, Leipsic, 1833 Brzoska was also the editor of the Centralbibhotheh fnr Late- 
ratur , Statistic und Geschichte der Padagogik und des Unternchts 

Carl Seb. Cornelius Die Lehre von der Elehtncitat und dem Magnetismus, Leipsic, 1855 , Fiber die 
Bildung der Materie aus ewfachen Elementen , Leipsic. 1856, Theone des Sehens und raumhehen Yoistel- 
t&ns, Halle, 1861 Additions to the latter, ibid , 1864 ; Gnmdsuge emeu Molet ularphysil, Halle, 18GG 
(according to Cornelius, the relation of the “reals,” which are united with each other m one molecular mass, 
to each other is not, as asserted by Herbart, direct, but dependent on the presence of spheres of etbei), 
Feber die Bedeutung des Causalpnnaps mder Naturw issensehaft, Halle, 1867°, Ueber die Entstelmng der 
Welt, mu bee. Ruclsicht auf die Frage , ob unser en Sonnensystem em zeitl Anfanq zugesUineben werden 
muss (a prize essay), Halle, 1870 , Ueber die Wechselwn hung zioischen Leib und Seele , Halle, 1871. The 
Zeitschr, fitr exacte Philos . contains numerous essays by Coinehns. 
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Fianz Cupr. Sem Oder Nichtsem der deutschen Philosophy in Bohmca , Prague, 184S, Grundnss der 
empm lichen Psychologies Prague, 1852. 

M. A. Brbal. Ueber die Uisachen des Verfalls der Philosophy m Deutschland , Prague, 1S56 , Gitbt es 
emen speculative?! Syllogisinus ? (Lmz Gymnasial-Progr , 1857 J , Ueber dasEihabtne (Lmz Gymnasial-Piog., 
1858) Ueber die 2s atuy der Sinne (popular scientific discourses), Lmz, IbGO Lehrbuch der ptopadeu- 
t is chen Logil L, Vienna, 18G5, 2d ed , 186S* Empiric ne Psychologies Vienna, 1868. 

Mor Wilh Drobisch Review of Herbarts Psychology as Science, in the November number of tne 
Leipziger Litter 'aturzetiung, 1S28, review of Hetbart's Metaphysics, in the Jena. Litteraturzeitung for 
August, 1880 , Philologie und MathematiL als gegenstande des Gymnasialunterrichts beirachtet , nut be- 
sonde ? er Beziehung auf Sachsens Gelehrte nsch nle n, Leipsic, 1832 , Ueber mathematische Didaktik , m the 
Leipziger Litteraturzeitang, 1832, Nr. 297, Beitrdge cur Onentirung Uber Herbaria System der Philoso- 
phies Leipsic, 1834, Neue Darstellung der Logil nach ihren einfachsten Verhaltnissen, nebst emem 
logisch-mathematischen Anhange, Leipsic, 1S36, second, completely revised edition, 1851 , third edition, re- 
written, 1863 , Qucestionum mathematico-psychologicarum spec J.-F, Leipsic, 1S36-39, Grundlehren der 
Beligionsphilosophy, ibid,, 1840, Empmsche Psychology nach natunciss< nschaflhche? Mcthode , ibid , 
1842, Ueber die mathemat. Bestimmung der musilalischen Intervals, m the Abh der furs tl. Jablonow- 
slfschen GesellschafL Leipsic, 1S46, Disqmsitio maihe matico-p vychologica deperfcctis notion urn complexi 
bus, ibid.. 1S46 , Erste Grundhmen der mathematischen Psychologies ibid , 1850 , articles in Fichte’s Zeit- 
srhrft fur Philos , foi the years 1814, *45, 52, 54, ’55, 5G, ’57, ’59, and several volumes, of the Ztitschrftfur 
exacte Philos, (which has been published since 1SG0) , On the attitude of Schiller with reference to Kant's 
Ethics, a pamphlet repunted from the Reports, of the Royal Society ot Sciences in Saxony, Leipsic, 1859 , De 
philosophy sciential natu tali ms A a, Leipsic, 1801, Die mouth Statishk und die menschl Willensfreiheit, 
Leipsic, 18G7 [Drobisch’s Logic (Heue Dat sUllung der Logik) is vievved as one of the most perfect presen- 
tations of the subject-matter from the point of view of formal logic — Tr ] 

Friedr Exncu Ueber Xommahsmus und Rtahsmu% Prague, 1S42 (from the Transactions of the 
Bohemian Scientific Association) , Die Psychology der HegcVsthen Sdiule, Leipsic, 1843, Part II, ibid , 
1814, Uebet Lcibnit-ens Unmet scilwissenschaft, Prague, 3S4‘) , Ueber die LOne ton dm Einheit des Den 
kens und 5tms, ibid , 1818 (.the last two waitings from the Tians of the Bohun Scient Assoc ). [Erd- 
mann (Gntndr d Gesch d Philos , § 333, 4), after enumerating a number ol the wanks of Drobisch, 
Gnepenkerl, Ruer, Strumpel, and Hartenstem. remarks “ While the authors of all these works, following 
the example of then mastm, attack the Ilegehan method, and aigue especially against the importance 
which m this method is ascribed to the element of contradiction — which, it is affirmed, Heibart teaches 
how to a\oid, while Hegel ‘takes pleasure in it’— Allihn, Exner, and m part Taute also, appear to seem 
such attacks almost their whole life-wmrk Thiough Exner's influence the Austrian catheduz fell largely 
into the possession of Herbartians, among whom Zimmermann, Lott, Volkmann, and others have become 
distinguished ” — Tr ] 

0 Flugel Der Jfateriahsmiis, Leipsic, 1S65, Das Wunder und die Erkermbarkeit Gottes , ibid , 18G9. 
Also, essays m the Zeiischr f ex P/ulos , among others a criticism of Lotzes tlieoiy of the connection of 
things, VIII., 1S67, pp 3fi-60 

Foss Die Idee des Bechts m Herbart's Eihik ( Eealschulprogr ) Elbmg, 1SG2 

Aug Geyei Gesch. u. System der Eechtsphilosoplue, Insbruck, 1863 Ueber die neueste Gestaltung 
des Volkerrechts (an address), ibid., 18G6 Essays m the Zeitschr f. ex Philos 

F E G-riepcnl crl Lehrbuch det JEsthetik, Brunswick, 1827 , Lehibuch der Logik, 2d ed., Helmstadt, 
3831 , Bnefe uber Philosophies und besonders vbet Herberts Lehren, Brunswick, 1832 

H F Haccius Kami der Pantheismus eme Deformation der Kirche bilden ? Hannover, 3851. 

Gust Haitenstem De methodo philosophies , log legibus astumgenda, Jimbus non termmanda, 
Leipsic, 1885, Die Probleme und Grundlehien der allg Metaphysil, itud., 1886, De etluees a Schleier - 
math ero p/opositce fundamento, ibid ,1837 , Ueber die neursten Darstellungen und Beurtheilungen der 
ID that t'sehen Philosophies ibid , 1838, De psychologic^ vulgaris origins ab At istotele repetenela , ibid.. 
3840, Die Grundbegnff e der etfnsclien Wissenschaften, ibid , 1844 De materiic apud Leibnihum notions 
et ad monaelas ? elatione, ibid , 1846, Ueber die Bedeutung der megai isdun Schule fur die Gesch, der 
mctaphysischen Problems , ibid , 1847 (from the Reports of the Tran c actions of the Royal Scientific Asso- 
ciation of Saxony) , DaisttU ung der Bechtsph i losoph i e des Grotius (from Vol I. of the Transactions of the 
Phd Just Classe of the R Sc Assoc of Saxony), Leipsic, 1S50, De notionum juris et cimtaLs, quas Benecl 
Spmo-’a et Thom. Hobbes proponunt , smulitudme et dissimihtudine, ibid , 1856 Ueber den wiss Werth 
der aristotehschen Eihik (from the Reports of the Ph Just . CL of the R Sc Ass of Sax.), ibut., 1859 , 
Ueber Locke's und Leibnitz's Erkenntmsslehre, ibid., 1861, Histonsch-philosoplusche Abhandlimgen , ibid , 
1870 (containing eight of the minor woiks above cited, and also an essay on the Relation of the Monads 
to the Material World, first published in I860). 
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Carl Ludw. Hendewerk. Pnncipia ethica a priori repcrta , in hbns sacris V. et N T obvia , Konigs 
{ 3 erg, 1837, Eerbart u. die Bibel , ibid., 1858, Der Idedhsmus dcs Ghnstenthums, ibid , 1862 

Herm. v. Kayserhngk, Vergleich swischen Fichte's System und dem System EerbarPs, Komgsberg, 

1 817 Subsequently Kayserlmgk abandoned the Herbartian doctrine. He wrote an autobiography with the title . 
Denliourdigleiten ernes Philosophen , Oder Ennnerungen und Begegmsse au$ memem Lebtn, Altona, 18S9. 

Herm. Kern. De Leibmtu scientia generah commentatio , Progr. of the R Padag. m Halle, 1847 ,* Bin 
Beitrag zur Bechtfertigung der Eerbart'schen Metaphysik , Emladungsschr . zur Stiftungsfeier des herzogl 
Gymn. in Coburg , 1849 , Pudagogische Blatter, Coburg, 1853-56 

Franz L. Kvet. Leibmtzens Logik , nach den Quellen dargestellt , Prague, 1857 , Leibnitz und Comr- 
nms (from the Transactions of the Imperial Bohemian Scient Assoc.), Prague, 1857 

M. Lazarus. Das Leben der Seele , in Monographien uber seme Erschemungen und Gesetze, Berlin, 
1856-57 , Weber den Ursprung der Sitten , an address delivered at Berlin in 1860, 2d ed., 1867 ; Zur Lehre 
von den Smnestauschungen , Berlin, 1567 Since 1859 Lazarus and Steinthal have published the Zeit- 
schnftjur Vollerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft 

Gust Adolf Lindner. Lehrbuch der empir . Psychologic nach geneuscher Methode , C 1 II 1 , 1858, 3d ed , 
Vienna, 1872 (71) , Lehrbuch der formalen Logik nach geneuscher Methode , Gratz, 1861, 2d ed., Vienna, 
1867; Emleltungin das Studium der Philosophic, Vienna, 1866, Lehrbuch der Psychologic als inductive?' Wis- 
senschaft, 2d ed„ Vienna, 1868 ; Das Problem des Glucks, psycholog Untersuchung uber die menschhche Gluck- 
sehgkeit , Vienna, 1868 , Ideen zur Psychol d Gesellsch. als Grundl. der Sociahoissenschaft, ibid , 1871(70). 

Friedr Lott, Eerbartt de animl immortahtate doctr., Gott , 1842 , Zur Logik (reprinted from the 
Gott. Stud ), ibid , 1845 

Cail Magei, originally an Hegelian, but afterwards a convert to Herbart’s philosophy, founded the 
Padagogische Revue (1840 seq ), which from 1849 to 1854 was edited by Scheibert, Langbom, and Kuhn, and 
from 1855 to 1858 by Langbem alone. Its place has been taken by the Padagog. Archiv, Stettin, 1859 seq. 

P. W. Miquel. Beit? age ernes mit der Eerbat'Psehen Padagogik befreundeten Schulmannes zur Lehre ‘ 
torn biographischen Geschichtsunterncht auf Gymnasien, Aurich and Leer, 1847 ; Beitrage zu enter padag - 
psychologtschen Lehre vom Gedachtmss , Hannover, 1850 , Wie wird die deulsche Volksschule national , Lmgen, 
1851 , also articles on pedagogical subjects in the Padagogische Blatter, edited by Kern, for 1853 and 1854 

Jos. H. Nahlowsky Das Gefuhlsleben, Leipsic, 1862; Das Duell, sem Widersinn und seme moral 
Verwerfhchkeit , ibid , 1864 ; Die ethischen Ideen , ibid , 1865 , Grundzuge zur Lehre von der Gesellschaft 
und dem Staate , ibid , 1865, Allgem praktische Philosophie (ethics), pragmatisch bearbeitet, ib 1870. 

Ed Olaw&ky Die Vorstellungen im Geiste des Menschen, Berlin, 1868 

L. P. Ostermann. Padagog. Randzeichnungen Hannover, 1850. 

Preiss. Analyse der Gefuhle , Gorz, 1854, Analyse der Begeh? ungen, ibid., 1859. 

Aug. Beiche. De Eantn antmomus quee dicuntur theoreticis, Gott , 1838. 

G. L W. Real. Die Bedeutung der Reihenproduction fur die Bildung synthetischer Begriffe und 
asthetischer Urtheile (a u School Programme”), Vienna, 1857. Zur Psychol, der subj . Ueberzeugung ( Pro - 
gramm), Czernowitz, 1868 

H. H E. Roer. Weber EerbarPs Methode der Beziehungen, Brunswick, 1833 , Das speculative DenLen 
m seiner Fortbewegung zur Idee, Berlin, 1837 (exhibits Beeps advance to Hegelianism). 

Gust. Schilling. Lehrbuch der Psychology, Leipsic, 1851 , Die verschiedenen Grundansichten uber das 
Wesen des Geistes, ibid., 1863 ; Beitrage zur Geschichte und Kritik des Matenalismus, ibid., 1867. 

H. Steinthal Gramrmtik, Logik und Psijchologie, Berlin, 1855 ; Der Ursprung der Sprache, 2d ed., 
Berlin, 1858 ; Gesch. der Sprachwm. bei den Griechen und Romem mit besonderer RuchsicM auf die 
Logik , Berlin, 1863-64. Abriss der Sprachwissenschaft (Part I * Language in General, Introduction to 
Psychology and the Science of Language), ibid , 1871 [cf review by W. D, Whitney, in the Forth Am 
Review, April, 1872 — 2>.], Since 1859, Steinthal has been engaged with Lazarus m the editorship of the 
above-mentioned magazine. 

Stephan. Dejusti notions quam proposmt Eerb. ( Dm . maug.), Gott., 1844, Weber Wmen und Glau - 
ben, skeptische Betrachtungen, Hannover, 1846; Ueber das Verhaltmss des Naturrechts zur Etluk undzum 
positiven Recht, Gottingen, 1854. 

E Stiedenroth Theorie des Wissens, Gottmgen, 1819 ; Psychologic zur Erklarung der Seelenerschem- 
ungen, Berlin, 1824-25 (Half Herbartian ) 

K. V Stoy. Encyclopaedic, Methodology und Litteratur der Padagogik, Leips., 1801 seq ; Philos. Pro - 
padeutik, ibid , 1869-70 (I Logie, II Psychology); Die Psychol vi gedrangter Durstellung, ib., 1871. 

Ludw. Strumpell. De methodo philosophica, Komgsberg, 1833 ; Erlauterungen zu MerbarPs Philoso- 
phic, Gott, 1834, Die Raupipunkte der Eerbart'schen Metaphysik kntisch beleuchtet, Brunswick, 1840; 
Da sunimi bom noiione qualem proposuit Schleiermacherus, Dorpat, 1843 , Die Padagogik der Philosophen 
Kant, Fichte, Eerbart, Brunswick, 1843 ; Vor&chule der Ethik , Mitau, 1845 ; Entwurf <ier Logik , Mitau 
and Leipsic, 1846; Die Umversitat und das Umversitatsstudium, Mitau, 1848, Geschichte am gneeh. P/umo 
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2 ^ hie, aur Uebersicht , Repetition und Onentirung, First Division ‘‘History of tlie Theoretical Philosophy 
oi the Greeks,” Leipsic, 1854, Second Division, Section I . “Bistoiv of the Practical Philoa of the Greeks 
before Aristotle,” ibid , ISbl, Der Vortrciq der Logik und sem didaktischer We/th fur dee Unn.er.rdaP- 
studien, mit besondere? Ruck&icht auf die Katu rwissensehaften (h om the Pad Revue ), Beilin, IboS, 
Ereiehungsftagen , Leips., 18b9, Der Causahtatsbegnff und sem metaphys. Gebrauch m der Xatiu wis >en- 
schaft, Leips , 1871 

GF Taute Die Religionsphilosophievom Standpunkte der Philosophie Herbart's, Part I “Religions 
Plul os fiom a 17 nuez sal Point of View,” Elbrng, 1840, Part II . “Philosophy of Christianity” Leipsic, 
1852 , Die Wissenschaften und Umversitatsstudien den Zeitbewegungen gegenuber (an address), Konigs- 
berg, 1818, Der Spmozismus als unendlichesmRevoliitionspriiiczp und sem Gegensatz (an address), t bid., 
1848, Padagogisches Gutachten uber die Verhandlungen der Berliner Conferens fur hohereo Schulwesen^ 
Konigsbexg, 1849. 

G. Tepe. Die praJctischen Ideen nach Herbart , in the^Easter Progr. of the Emden Gymnasium, 1854, and 
as an independent opuscule, Leer and Emden, 1801 [CL also below. Appendix III,, ad § 134 —Tr ] 

C. A Thilo Die Wissenschaftlichkeit der model nen specid Theologie m ih, an Pi map ten beleuchtet, 
Leipsic, 1851 , Die StahVsche Rechts- und Staatslehre vuhrer Umcissenschaftlichkeit dw gethan , m the Knt 
Zeitschr fur die gesammte Rechtswiss , Heidelbeig, 1857, Yol IY , pp 383-424 , Die Gi undirrthumer der, 
fdeahsmus m ihrer Entioickelung von Kant bis Hegel , m the Zeitschi . f ex Ph , Yol I , and othei essays 
.n the same periodical , Die theologisu ende Rechts - und Staatslehre, rmt besonderer Rucksicht auf die Rechts- 
aimchten Stahls , Leipsic, 1861 , Ueber Schopenhauer's etn Atheismus, Leips., 1868 

Carl Thomas. Spinorce sgst plalos dehn , Komgsb , 1835, Spinoza als Afetaphy silver, Komgsberg, 

1 840 , Spinoza's Indmduahsmus und Pcmtheismus, ibid , 1848, Die Theonedes Verlehts, Parti : “Ftm- 
aamental Notions of the Theory of Goods," Beilin, 1841 

CAD TJnterholzner Juristische Abhandlu ngen Mnmch, 1S10 (The fourth of these “ Juristical 
Essays’ develops the philompmcul principles of a pcnai stem with. special rcieicnceto Htrbart’s piactical 
philosophy ) 

Theodor Vogt Form und Gehalt m der uEsthetil , Vienna, 1865 

Wilh Pndolm 1 olkmann Gt und t iss der Psychologic zom Standpunkte des phdos Reahsmus aus und 
nach genetischer Methode, Halle, 1856, Die Grwidzuge der At istotehschen Psychologic, trom the Transac- 
tions of the Impel Bohem Scientmc Assoc , Senes Y, Yol 10, Piague, 185S, Ueber die Pnnapien u. 
Methoden de> Psychol , m Zeitschr f ex. Ph., II , 1861, pp 33-71. [V olkmann s ‘ Outlines of Psychology” 
are commended for the account of psychological liteiature which thej contain, among otner things — Ir ] 

J H W lYaitz Die Eauptlehren der Logik, Eifurt, 1840 

Theodor Waicz Grundlegung der Psychologic , Hamburg and Gotha, 1S46 , Lehrbuch der Psychologic 
als Katurwissenschaft, Biunswick, 1849 , Allgememc Padagogik, ibid , 1852 , Drr Sid id der Parteien auf 
deni Gebiete der Psychologic, in the Allg 1 fonatsschr. f. TFiss u Litt , Brunswick, Oct and Nov , 185*3, and 
August, 1853 Anthropologie der Katut'volker, Leipsic, 1S59 seq (continued on the basis of the authoi s 
MSS by G Gerland) [ Introduction to Anthropology, translated fiom tne German ot T Waitz by J F. 
Oollmgv ood, London, ISbS — Tr] 

W Wehrenpfennig Die Vet schiedenheit der ethischen Pnnc.pien bei den Hellenen undihre Erlla- 
? ungsgrunde, Programme of the Joachimsthal Gymnasium, Berlin, 1S56 t 

Theod Wirtstem JSfeue Behandlung des math -psychol. Problems von der Bewegung emfacher Vor- 
stellungen , welche nach emander m die Seele emtreten Hannover, 1845 , Zur Grundlegung der math. Psy- 
chologic, m the Zeitschr fur exacte Philos , YII , 1S69, pp 341-358 Wittstem’s hypothesis in regard to the 
mutual anest of ideas, is that, if two ideas, a and b, are completely oppo=cd to each othei, the part of a which 

l ) 2 a 2 

will be arrested, is expressed by , and the part of b which is arrested is expressed by , so that there 

a-\-b a-\-b 


remains of a only a . — — — , and of b onlv - - d ~ ~ — — accordmslv, of two ideas completely opposed to 

ci -J- b * a -j- b 

each other (and so also of two v. hich are but partially opposed), the stronger may completely drive the weaker 
out from consciousness , m the case of complete opposition, the “threshold value’ foi the weakei idea (6) is 


%a{ Vs — 1) = a 0 618. 

Ernst Fnedr Wyneken Das Katurgeseiz der SePc, oler Etrbart und Schopenhauer, exne Synthese 
Inaug Dissert at Gottingen), Hannover, lSb9 

Tuiscon filler. Ueber die von Puchta der Darstellung des romischen Rechts zu Grunde geleglen rechts- 
vlulosophischen Ansichten, Leipsic, 1853; Emleitung m die ailgememe Padagogil, Leipsic, 1856; Die 
Regienmg der Kinder, Leipsic, 1857 ; Grundlegung zur Lehre tom er.iehenden Unterncht, Leipsic, 1805 ; 
Ilerbart'sche Rehquien. ib., 1871 

Rob Zimmermann Leibnitz's 3fonado7oqie German ti ansKtJon with nn on L ’s and Herbart’s 
theories of external processes, Vienna, 1847, Leibniz und Met oat t, eim \ eig eidi'inu Jiter Jfotiadolog.en, 
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Vienna, 1849, an article on Bolzano"? Scientific Character tmd philos. importance, mthe Reports of the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences, philos -htet section, Oci , 1819, on Some Logical Defects m Spinoza’s Ethics, 
ibid., Oct , 1S50, and April, 1851 ; on Caidmal Nicolaus Cusanus as a Fozerunner ot Leibnitz, ibid , 
April, 1852 , on Leibnitz's Conceptualism, und , April, 1851; on Leibnitz and Lessing, a Study, ibid , May, 
1855, Das Jtechtcpnncip bei Lubmi ?, Vienna, 1852 , Deb er das Tragische und die Tragodie, ibid., 1856, 
Gesch ichte dei * .DsthetiL ah philosophischer Wis%enschaft, ibid , 1858, Schiller als Denier, em Vortrag 
sur Feier seines 100 juhngen Geburtstages , m the Trans of the Imp. Bohem Scientif Assoc , Senes V , 
Vol. II, Prague, 1859, Philosophic die Pr opadentil, Vienna, 1852, 3d ed., 1867 (containing Prolegomena, 
Logic, Empirical Psychology, and Iniioductaon to Philosophy) , Philosoplue und Erfahrung , erne Antritis _ 
rede , Vienna, 1861, Allgemeine PEslJietil ah Formic issensf haft, Vienna, 1865 (goes with the Gesch. dei 
xEsta , under the common title of PEsthetil, the foxmer being the 44 histonco-cntical ” and the latter the 
4 “systematic” part) 

Upon the basis of logical and metaphysical speculations akin to those of Heibart, A Spn has developed 
a doctrine lesemblmg that of Paimemdes, m Die Wahiheit, Leips, 1867, Andeutungen zu emeyi wider* 
spruchslosen Denlen, ib , 1868, Forschung nachder Geioissheit in der Erhcnn-tmss der WirLhchl eit, ibid, 
1868, Kur~e Darstellung der Gruud.uge einet philosopfmchen Anschauungsweise, ibid., 1869; Erort. 
emer philos. Gj undeumcht, ibid , 1869 , Kleme Schnften, ib , 1870 


The doctrine of Hermann Lotze is similar to that of Heibart, and still more so to 
the philosophy of Leibnitz, although Lotze justly piotests against being termed a Her- 
bartian, smee he accounts foi the possibility of the co-existence and the phenomenal 
interaction of the numerous essences (monads) by reference to the necessary unity of a 
substantial cause of the world, to the activity of an original, essential unity in all real 
things. The Infinite, says Lotze, is the One Power, which has given itself, in the whole 
world of spirits, numberless accordant modes of existence. All monads are but modifi- 
cations of the Absolute Mechanism is the foim of finite existence, the form which the 
one real essence gives to itself 

Lotze. Metaphysil , Leipsic, 1841 ; Allg Pathologie und Tkerapie als mechanische Fatunoissenschaften , 
ibid, 1842, Ueber Herbari s Ontologie , in Fichte’s Zeitschr f. Phil, Vol XI, Tub, 1843, pp 203-234 ; 
Logik , Leipsic, 1843 , Allg. Physiologic de$ horperlichen Lebens, Leipsic, 1851, Medicmische Psychologic 
Oder Physiologic der Seele, ibid , 1852 , cf Lotze’s aifcicle on the Vital Force, m Wagner’s Dictionary of Physi- 
ology , Streitschriften, Leipsic, 1857, Mifcrohosmus, Ideen sur Xaturgeschichte und Geschiehte der Mensch - 
heit, 3 vols , ibid , 1856-64, Vol 1 , 2d ed , 1868 seq , Gesch der AEsthetrt m Deutschland (History of .Esthe- 
tics in Germany, foims apart of the “History of the Sciences m Germany” [written by various German 
scholars, and published under the patronage of the King of Bavaria, Dornei's “History of Piotestant 
Theology ” forms a part of this senes —Tr ]), Munich, 1868 

[Rudolph Hermann Lotze was bom May 21, 1817, at Bautzen, m Saxony At the 
University in Leipsic he studied medicine and philosophy, graduated m both depart- 
ments in 1838, and qualified as a Docent or private university lecturer, also in both 
departments, m 1839 In 1842 he was appointed professor extraordinanus of philoso- 
phy at Leipsic, whence in 1844 he followed a call to Gottingen, as professor ordmanm 
The wide range of Ms information m physical (especially in physiological) science, and 
his familiarity with metaphysical speculation, the independence and discretion of his 
own philosophical investigations — a discretion which, but for its foundation in know- 
ledge, might well be termed skepticism — and the brilliancy of his style as an author 
and lecturer, have combined to secure him a high eminence among living German 
thinkers The following account of some of his principal works is translated from Erd- 
"mann’s “ Oompend of the History of Philosophy” * — 

u Perhaps the fact that Lotze, m the third part of his Metaphysih , had defined sensa- 
tions as acts of self-assertion on the part of the soul m response to “interferences,” 
constituted the prime occasion of Ms being leekoned as an Hei bartian, notwithstanding 
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the constant polemic which he carried on, in this book, against Heibart, and of the 
persistence of many m so regarding him, even after the publication m Fichte’s Zeit- 
sc/irift of his criticism of Heibart’s Ontology At last, theiefoie, in his Streitschrifien 
[erstes Heft Reply to Fichte] he expressly requested that he be not classed as an Her- 
bartian, and went on to define, with equal openness and correctness, his attitude with 
reference to other philosophical stand-points than his own He here explains that it 
was a lively inclination toward poetry and art which first moved him to the study of 
philosophy. At the same time and fiona the same cause he felt himself more diawn 
toward the great circle of philosophical views, which had rather been developed into a 
characteristic expression of general culture than into a completed system, by Fichte, 
Schellmg, and Hegel. Rut the most decisive influence, he adds, was exeited upon 
him, in this connection, by Weisse, to whom he owed it that he was so instructed with 
regard to a certain order of ideas, and so confirmed in the same, that he has never felt 
the existence of any occasion without, nor any impulse within, himself to abandon 
them. The study of medieme, he contmues, led him to feel the necessity to the phi- 
losopher of a knowledge of natural science, and to perceive the complete untenableness 
of the Hegelian doctrines It was to this knowledge, or, briefly, to his knowledge of 
physics, and not to the preponderating influences of Heibart’s philosophy, that he was 
indebted for his realism, his doctrine of simple beings, his perception of the fact that 
causality implies always a plurality of causes, etc. If any one philosopher must 
be named as the one who guided him to these results, then he would say that it was 
Leibnitz, with his woild of monads, who rendered him this service, rather than Her- 
bart, for whom he feels an unconquerable antipathy We shall scarcely be m error if 
we reckon as among those beliefs which at an early epoch m Lotze's career became 
immovably established m his mind, and as mdeed that one in which they all culminate, 
the belief, which in this same Streitschrift Lotze designates as his fundamental doc- 
time, and as akm to the doctrine of the elder Fichte — namely, that the sufficient 
ground for all being and for all that takes place in the universe is found m the Idea 
of the Good, or that the world of worths [goods] is the key to the world of forms. 
Only he would not, with the elder Fichte, restrict the Idea of the Good to the province 
of action ; on the contrary, the quiet beatitude of the beautiful, the sacredness of pas- 
sionless and reposeful mental states belong, according to Lotze, no less to that ideal 
world which awaits and demands lealization, and to which all the busy haste of action 
is related only as a means to an end. Hence, Lotze terms his philosophy, m this 
regaid, by turns ideal, ethical, and esthetic. In conformity with this fundamental 
view of his, also, he is enabled in his Metaphysik to define his stand -point as that of 
teleological idealism, and to say that metaphysics has its beginning not in itself, but m 
ethics In the last-mentioned work, which in the midst of all his subsequent ones lias 
been too much forgotten, Lotze institutes an investigation of the nature of true being 
Such investigation, he argues, is necessary, because as man’s ideas change and he 
advances in cultuie, his views as to what it is that possesses true being also change. 
The investigation is divided into three parts, the first of which relates to the doctrine 
of being, or ontology Heie the conceptions of being and of essence are successively 
discussed, and then the connection of things (through relations of adaptation) is treated 
of, the result of the whole discussion being expressed in the affirmation that that alone 
is truly leal which is intended and is required by the idea of the good to be real The 
three principal conceptions resulting from the investigation at this point are the con- 
ceptions of ground or reason, cause, and end With them correspond, respectively 
(according to Lotze), the stand-points of Spmoza (Hegel), of Herbait and of the phi- 
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losophy of nature ; and the defect of each of these stand-points consists in its narrow* 
ness, in that neither of them permits more than one of the conceptions just mentioned 
to be considered, and eithei neglects or denies the validity of the other two By far 
the most difficult part of Lotze’s Metaphysik is the second, which treats of phenome- 
nally. Here, as constantly afterwards, he warns the reader against forgetting that 
phcnomenality, appearance, implies not only a something which appeals, but also a 
being to whom it appears, so that the foims of phcnomenality, or the cosmological 
forms, are nothing but the means thiough which^the ontological forms, and therefore, 
m the last resort, whatever may be an end (intended), may be made visible. They are 
therefore objective appearances, without which the connection of, or (m other words) 
the teleological process in things could not be sensibly peiceived Since these forms, 
corresponding with the three fundamental conceptions of ontology, aie m part pure 
i mathematical), m part lefiected (empirical), and m pait transcendental, it follows 
t hat a mathematical, an empirical, and a speculative philosophy of nature are all con * 
ceivable. Temporality (from which the notion of time is abstracted), spatiality, and 
motion are pure forms of sensible intuition, while matter and force (m the physical 
sense) are reflected forms Matter and force are illusions, which are produced through 
certain configurations m the sphere of appearance, but they are also abbreviations 
[symbols] which the physicist has a light to employ Among the transcendental forms 
of sensible intuition, that which includes all the lest is teimed mechanism, or the 
system of all mechanical processes ; m this connection it must be lcmaiked that Lotze 
here makes no distinction between Mechanism and Chemism, but includes under the 
former expression all regular causal connection, so that he has nothing to oppose to 
mechanism but teleological connection. Here, already, he expresses himself in opposi- 
tion to the separation of the mechanical from the organic, and demands that all organic 
processes be mechanically explained, that a physical physiology be built up, The 
beginning or first disposition of organic existence will, adds Lotze, it is true, scarcely 
be found thus explicable ; but in regard to this subject no knowledge is possible , we 
can only affirm that m an organism once existing everything proceeds mechanically, 
i e , according to physical law The last question of cosmology — what must be the 
nature of a being, able to convert the objectively external and its action into an inter 
nal quality (sensation) 9 — introduces the third part of the Metaphysics, which treats of 
the plurality in cognition Here the subjective nature of the categories, their application 

to the objective, and finally the deduction of the categories are discussed. The pi men 
pal point to be noticed here is that Lotze objects to the course of those who begin with 
the usual duahstic distinction between what really (objectively) takes place and the 
act by which it is known— from which the result naturally arrived at is that the world 
of reality is quite different from the world as we know it, and that we have no right 
to regard the leal as subject to categories contained potentially in the human mind 
On the contrary, affirms Lotze, the process of knowing is itself a part of that which 
takes place and is known ; it is only when the vibrations of ether have been trans 
formed by us mto colors, that we have the (whole) real object; hence the mqunj 
respecting that which the knowing soul adds to the affections coming to it from with 
out, i e , the critique of the reason, must not precede, but form a part of metaphysics. 
Since what is teimed the objective is but one part of the realm of reality, it falls under 
the jurisdiction of the categories, as also, on the other hand, the thought which is 
occupied with bemg has underlying it the same relations as being itself Just as the 
ultimate Reason (ground) of the concurrence of causes (of causes and Goncaum , according 
to the older metaphysics) to the production of an effect is contained m the end (pur 
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pose) of the effect, so the ultimate explanation of the harmony bcirw een the knowing 
subject and the known existence (the seemg eye and the vibrations of ethei) is to be 
found in the supreme end of things and m Him who proposed it, and the highest work 
of speculation would be accomplished — and only then would it be accomplished — if 
everything could be exhibited as the realization of divine purposes, or could be deduced 
from the absolute The modem idealism, continues Lotze, of Sehellmg and Hegel 
attempted this , perhaps the reason for the failure of the attempt lay in the fact that 
more was aimed at than human foice* can accomplish ; a sufficient and certain reason, 
however, is found in the circumstance that they so despised mechanism, i. e. , the con- 
sideration of the immanent regularity (uniformity according to law) of the interactions 
of forces, through which alone any real action is possible, that they at last asserted 
what was physically impossible, because it seemed idealistically desirable The inves- 
tigation of the physical laws and connections of things is lepeatedly declared by Lotze 
to constitute the subordinate side of philosophical inquiry. Indeed, in his Streit&chnft 
agamst Pichte he even goes so far as to contrast such investigation with philosophy as 
its opposite and, accordingly, to designate as non-philosophical those woiks of his in 
which he had set himself the task of treatmg of the phenomena of body and soul me- 
chanically, or seeking to determine to what extent the physical and chemical law* 
known to us will suffice — without lesortmg to the hypothesis of a vital force distinct 
from the soul, or of a superior power, working m view of ends — to explain the pheno- 
mena of healthy and of diseased life But m this judgment of these works he is 
wrong For not only, as he mentions with 311 st satisfaction, has he excited a perma- 
nent influence among physiologists ; psychologists as well have felt themselves materi- 
ally aided by these works The works alluded to axe the woik on Pathology, the 
article on Life and Vital Force, his Physiology, and his Medical Psychology ” 

“In the Pathology Lotze seeks to show that the processes observable ill the living 
body are not distinguished from the physical processes of inanimate nature by any 
fundamental difference in the nature and mode of operation of the forces at work, 
hut by the arrangement of the points of attack which are presented to these forces, 
and upon which here, as universally, the shape of the final result depends. In the 
first book the ground is taken that by the 4 vital force ’ we are not to understand a 
distinct force, hut rather the sum of the effects of numerous partial forces, acting 
under given conditions.” . . . , “He shows physiologists and psychologists how many 
Imks in their chains of ratiocination are yet wanting, and how many possibilities are 
not excluded from their reasonings, in order to bnng them to confess that many con- 
siderations have not yet been sufficiently taken into account Perhaps this relative ab- 
sence of dogmata statement m his investigations is the reason why a man with whom, 
in pomt of profundity, at least no one among the living philosophers of Germany but 
Weisse [oh. 1866 — TV’.], and in pomt of sharpness of discrimination certainly no one 
but George can vie, and who is also so far superior to both in the brilliancy of his 
rhetorical style and of his oral delivery, has founded neither among his readers nor 
among his auditors a school He is perhaps too much an academician, and too little a 
professor, to have a school ” 

In the General Physiology , says Erdmann, Lotze shows — in opposition to many who 
had employed Ms previous works to confirm their position, that science has now 
reached the point where it is able to demonstrate that all vital phenomena are simply 
physical and chemical processes of a very simple nature — that this position is in- 
correct. 

4 ‘In the Pathology., as vicll an in the Physiology, Loire bad upeatedly intimated 
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that the animal and human organisms were constructed as if with a view to their re- 
ceiving impulses from a soul connected with the organism These intimations, which 
had been neglected especially by those who cited Lotze’s writings in the interests of 
materialism, arc supplemented by a full development m Lotze’s Medical Psychology , 
which is a physiology of spmtual life in distinction from the physiology of the body. 
Like all the woiks of Lolze, it is divided into three books, of which the first treats of 
the geneial, fundamental conceptions of physiological psychology, the first chapter 
being devoted to the question of the existence ofrthe soul, with constant critical refer- 
ence to materialism, on the one hand, and, on the other, to the various systems of 
identity. In opposition to the former, it is shown that the hypothesis of the existence 
of an immaterial soul is by no means to be identified with that of the existence of a 
vital force — the aiguments agamst which latter are here summarized and expiessed 
with moie precision than in Lotze’s previous works — but that the fact of the unity of 
consciousness renders necessary the former hypothesis as the only means of account- 
ing for this unity. In opposition to the systems of identity, it is alleged that the 
combining of ideal and real attributes in one substance is m direct contradiction with 
the demand for real unity. To both materialism and the systems of identity the stand- 
point of spiritualism [in the philosophical use of this term] is opposed as the tiue one, 
tiom which that, which materialism regards as most solid and certain, viz , matter, 
appeals as unreal. "What we know to exist, namely, is not matter, but numerous 
attributes which may he expressed collectively under the name of materiality With 
regard to a large number of these attiibutes, viz , the qualitative attributes, physicists 
themselves confess that they are simply relations (to us) , as for the rest (extension, 
impenetrability, etc), it can be shown, that they may be very satisfactorily explained 
asielations of simple, unextended beings [ Weseri] . If now we also bear m mmd that 
our own internal states, our feelings, etc. , are absolutely certain and directly obvious 
to us, and that an ideal interest will scarcely feel satisfied with the view that by far the 
greater numbei of all bemgs are nothing for themselves and exist solely for others, the 
only tenable opinion appears to be that which admits only the existence of spiritual 
monads. If fiom the internal stales of such monads we could deduce the relations 
which produce for us the phenomenon of impenetrability, etc , psychology would be 
the foundation, or rather the whole, of philosophy. But the case is not as thus sup- 
posed ; and hence we must assume for our starting-point, as abbreviations or symbols 
of that which we have not yet been able to deduce from principles, our material 
existence, on the one hand, and our psychical existence on the other, as co-ordmate 
facts, or, in other words, we must begin by drawmg a sharp distinction between body 
and soul. Hence we must first consider the physico-psychical mechanism, and this 
constitutes the subject of Lotze’s second chapter. The principal point of importance 
m this connection is the assertion of Lotze, that the interaction of soul and body is n 
no sense more incomprehensible than that of one wheel of a machine upon another, 
nor, indeed, less so ; for how motion is communicated, and how the separate parts oi 
the wheel cohere, we also do not know ; the known fact is simply, in each case, that a 
phenomenon in the one object or part depends upon a process m the other Hence 
Lotze not unwillingly teims his point of view the occasionahstic, but gives his readers 
to understand that the spiritualistic doctrine, characterized above, is better adapted 
for a thorough explanation of the phenomena under consideration than any other : 
souls or spirits, immaterial or ideal substances, might as easily exert an influence upon 
what is material, as imponderables upon pondeiable elements, even if the elements of 
the material world were of an essentially different nature fiom those of the spiritual 
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world ; the difficulty is, of course, still less for those who accept the above-mentioned 
spiritualistic theory After calling attention to the fact that bodily affections are 
necessary for the soul, in order that it may convert them into sensations, and then by 
its own independent action further develop and elaborate them, Lotze shows in detail 
that for some of its operations the soul only needs a conductor (a nerve-fibre), for 
others entire organs, and for still others neither nerve-fibre nor organ, and affirms, 
finally, that the probable location o $ the soul is in that portion of the brain which is 
without fibres, since it is neither possible to find a common point in which all nerve- 
fibres meet, nor probable that the separate stimuli are conducted to the soul in com- 
plete isolation. (How, nevertheless, the soul comes to have sensible intuitions of 
space, is specially considered at a later stage m the discussion ) The third chapter 
treats of the nature and the fortunes of the soul The scale of animated existence is 
here extended farther downward than is done by Fechner, it being asserted by Lotze 
that even the elements of the material realm have feeling. On the other hand, 
Fechner’s doctrine of the existence of souls in the celestial bodies is disputed, the 
theories of Herbart and Hegel are criticised, and the point of view of the author is 
defined as that of idealism, which teaches that everything exists because — and only 
because — it has its necessary place in the import of an Idea expressing some phase ox 
the Good, which Idea constitutes the essence of the thing ; in view then of this posi- 
tion, immortality is not on the ground that they are such substances as Heibart as- 
sumed them to be — claimed for all souls, but only for those which have realized m 
themselves such a degree of goodness [such an absolute or relative value in the order 
of things] that they cannot be lost to the whole to which they belong. That moment 
m the operation of the natural forces, when the germ of a physical organism is 
developed, is also the moment when the substantial ground of the world produces a 
soul ; as the bodily affection reacts on the soul and occasions in it the having a sensa- 
tion, so here the act of generation, proceedmg from psychical impulses, furnishes a 
similar occasion for the action of God, in whom every thing takes place. In the 
second book, which treats of the elements and of the physiological mechanism in con- 
nection with the life of the soul, Lotze, although not commending the traditional doc- 
trine of the three faculties of the soul, yet defends it against the criticisms of 
Herbart, and shows how, in addition to the power of the soul to produce sensations, 
in response to nervous irritations, and also representations, another faculty, not de- 
rivable fioin the former, the faculty of having feelings of pleasure and dislike, must 
be admitted, and still further the faculty of effort The simple sensations, the feelings, 
the motions and propensities of the soul, and finally its space-perceptions are next 
discussed. In the discussion of the last of these subjects, the most interesting, among 
so many interesting pomts developed, is that which relates to the power of the soul to 
localize the objects of its sensations. At fiist, only the impressions received are con- 
ducted toward the sensorium in a state of isolation ; finally they are received into the 
fibreless parenchyma of the bram, within which the soul exists and moves; then by 
the aid of certain local marks or signs, which each impression has assumed during 
its transmission, it is possible, as Lotze further seeks to show, for the soul to localize 
the objects from which the impressions were derived. . . In the third book Lotze 
discusses the phenomena of the life of the soul in its sound and diseased states, 
treating first of the states of consciousness, then of the conditions of the develop- 
ment of psychical life, and lastly of the agencies which interfere with it. The most 
prominent among the topics of this book, aside fiom the pathological phenomena 
therein discussed, are consciousness and unconsciousness, sleeping and waking, the 
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flow of ideas, self-consciousness, attention, moods and emotions, as also their reac- 
tion upon the processes of circulation, secietion, and nutrition, instincts, and congeni- 
tal, individual talents. 

u The fact that Lotze m this work left many of his investigations uncompleted, on 
the ground that they belonged properly to a ‘ philosophical ’ psychology, was enough to 
i ender any one, who placed a high estimate upon his importance as a philosopher, al- 
most impatient at his long delay m fulfilling the promise made at the end of his Physi- 
ology , , that he would enter, in a subsequent woik, ^t least upon 1 the bounding province 
between aesthetics and physiology ’ This promise he at last fulfilled m his Microcos - 
mus, in which he furnished the public with 4 an attempt at an anthropology, which 
should seek to investigate and ascertain the entire significance of human existence from 
the combined consideration of the phenomena of individual life and of the history of 
the civilization of our race ’ In eonfoimity with the intimations given m his previous 
works, Lotze here develops fully the opinion that the antagonism between the assthet- 
ico-religious and physical conceptions of nature rests on a misunderstanding, and that 
it disappears when the physicist admits that the creation, the origin of things, lies be- 
yond his ken, and that his science must confine itself to the realm of things acting and 
reacting upon each other in accordance with natural laws, and when, further, the reli- 
gious philosopher bears in mind that it is by no means injurious to the dignity of the 
O.eafor to suppose that he should maintain towards the things he has created the rela- 
tion simply of a preserver, % that he should respect the laws of their action, as im- 
planted in them by himself, or, that he should not interfere with them That in what 
is said m the first volume —of which the fiist book relates to the body, the second to 
the soul, and the third to life — of the conflicting theories of nature, of mechanism in 
nature generally, as also of the mechanism of life in particular, of the structure of the 
animal body and its preservation, of the existence of the soul, its nature and its facul- 
ties, of the flow of ideas, the foims of knowledge as subsisting upon relations, of the 
feelings, of self-consciousness, and of the will, as also, further, of the connection of the 
soul with the body, the location of the former, and the interaction of both, of material 
life and of the beginning and end of the soul — that in what is said upon all these topics, 
very much should be repeated which had been contained in Lotze 7 s previous woiks, 
was but natural Still, one who has read those works will never, upon commg to this 
one, have the feehng that this is mere repetition. In the second volume, Book Fourth 
(of the whole work) treats of man, Book Fifth of the rational spirit, and Book Sixth of 
the 4 course of the world.’ The five chapters, into which each of these three Books is 
divided, contain the development of numerous topics which had been either entirely 
omitted or only briefly suggested in Lotze’s earlier works. This statement is suffi- 
ciently verified in the headings of these chapters, which are as follows . 4 Nature and 
the Ideas,’ ‘Nature out of Chaos’ (in this chapter the question is raised : why then 
disorder must have preceded order ?), 4 The Unity of Nature,’ 4 Man and the Brute 
Creation,’ ‘Variety m the Human Species’ (Races), 4 Spirit and Soul/ ‘The Human 
Senses,’ 4 Language and Thought/ 4 Knowledge and Truth/ 4 Conscience and Morality/ 

4 Influences of External Nature/ 4 The Naturel of Man/ ‘Manners and Customs/ 4 Va- 
rieties in the External Life of Man,’ 4 The Interior Life ’ No reader will be disap- 
pointed who expects to find here a very rich treasure-house of instruction. But let him 
be prepared to find much, which may have appeared to Mm as beyond doubt, treated 
as uncertain, and m like manner much, which he had supposed to have been proven 
false, represented as at least possible It is this latter which led the materialists, espe- 
cially, who had accustomed themselves to count Lotze among their own number, to de- 
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nonnce him as an 4 apostate 1 The thnd volume, like the second, is divided into fifteen 
chapters, each five, successively, constituting one Book The seventh Book Heats ox 
history, the eighth of progress, and the ninth of the connection of things In no pait 
of the work will so much that is new be found as in this At the very beginning, where 
the creation of man and, m this connection, the constancy of natural development and 
the theory of divine interference are discussed, Lotze holds up ahke before the childish 
fear of so-called believers and the vam-glory which identifies weak hypotheses with 
irrefragable knowledge, an instructive minor. Extremely interesting, further, espe- 
cially when compared with the opposite view of Fechner, is Lotze’s nominalistic belief, 
which comes to view where he speaks of the education and progress of humanity 
Since humanity is an unieal abstraction, the expressions education and progress have 
no sense except under the supposition that individuals continue to exist, and become 
conscious of the manner in which they have contributed to the advancement of coming 
generations. In connection with the subject of the operative foices in history, Lotze 
discusses the question of freedom or necessity, and points out the hollowness of the 
arguments which are drawn fiom statistical observations The external conditions of 
development are considered, and in that connection the question relative to the unity of 
origin of the human species is ventilated — and this in that same spirit of a seeker aftc c 
simple truth, which restrains one from all premature judgments, of which Lotze m 
the eailier paits of his book gives constant evidence Book Seventh closes with a 
thoughtful leview of the histoiy of the world, a leview which lenders it sufficiently ob- 
vious why Lotze speaks with such love and reverence of Herder, and as the result cf 
which Lotze utteis his warning agamst the attempt to write a philosophy of history 
until the facts of histoiy shall have been more exactly ascertained, especially those mint- 
ing to the Oriental nations With a review of the course which science has taken, the 
eighth Book begms The result arrived at is, that the eirois of modem idealism, which 
asserts that thought and being are identical and that the essence of things is thought, 
were inherited fiom the ancient philosophers, who m their identification of logic and 
metaphysics placed the Logos over all things, and thus forgot that which transcends all 
reason, and must and can therefore only be apprehended, experienced, with the whole 
spiritual nature. The discussion is then directed to the subjects of the enjoyment of 
life and labor in their various forms and degrees — including the modem idea of 4 busi- 
ness,’ which, says Lotze, has swallowed up all other interests and has taken the place 
of labor — and in their lights and shadows, after which the subj*ects of the beautiful and 
of art are considered An historical summary of aesthetic ideas is given, m the course 
of which the idea of the colossal is assigned to the Orient, the idea of sublimity to the 
Hebrews, the idea of beauty to the Greeks, elegance and dignity to the Romans, the 
characteristic and the fantastic to the Middle Ages, and the ingenious and critical to 
modem times In the chapter which follows, on religious life, the cosmological ele- 
ment is designated as predominant m paganism, and the moral element m Judaism and 
Christianity, while m the more recent works of philosophical dogmatics a returning pre- 
ponderance of cosmology is detected The reason why the Orient was the cradle cf 
religions is found by Lotze m the consideration that the Oriental eye is ever directed to 
the Whole, while the Occident regards rather the Universal The object of the last 
chapter in the eighth Book is to point out the evidences of progress m public life and 
in society. The topics treated of are the 4 family, and states founded on unity or iace,’ 
•the empires of the East,’ ‘guardian despotisms,’ ‘the political fabric of the Greeks, ’ 
‘the civil commonwealth, and law, in Rome,’ ‘the independent glory of society,’ ‘ra- 
tional and historic right,’ and 4 postulates that can or that cannot be realised.’ Lotze 
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opposes decidedly the apotheosis of the state, or the regarding of the state as an end in 
itself No less decided, however, is also his opposition to all revolutionists who ignore 
existing rights The last Book of the entire work tieats of the c connection of things,’ 
and shows, by uniting all the pievious threads of the investigation, on what basis all the 
inquiries in the book have rested Naturally, much that is here said is neaily related 
to what had been set foith in Lotze’s Metaphysics, In the fiist chapter the being of 
thmgs is considered The ground taken is that all being involves relation, and that 
therefore absolutely unrelated being is Contradictory ; that the relation of two beings to 
each other is not between, but in them, since each suffers the influence of the other ; 
and, finally, that this interaction is only reconcilable with the hypothesis of a substan- 
tial unity, so existing m all individual thmgs, that their mutual actions and reactions 
may constitute states of a being [ Wesen] In the second chapter, upon the sensible 
and supersensible world, the theory of space previously developed m the Metaphysics 
—the theory that space is the form, not of sensible intuition, but of sensible intuitions 
—is developed minutely and compared with the theones of Kant and Heibart, and it is 
shown how the place of a thing in the realm of sensible intuition corresponds to its posi- 
tion m the intellectual older, and how its motion m space, which we perceive with the 
senses, corresponds to its changes in the same order The space-form is accordingly 
the form m which relations and — since it is in relations that bemg subsists — in which 
being appears to us. In the third chapter, which is headed ‘ Reality and Spirit, 1 the 
grounds on which the pi eviously- mentioned doctrme of spiritualism rests, are given ; 
the substance of them is contained in the demonstration that interaction— or rather 
mter-passion — is only possible between beings which are able to observe or feel this 
action or passion, or between beings which exist for themselves (are conscious), and 
that hence conscious beings or spirits are the only real things existing There follows 
in the fourth chapter an inquiry respecting the personality of God Here the relation 
between faith and knowledge is briefly discussed, the proofs of God’s existence are cuti- 
eised, Fichte’s arguments against the personality of God are examined and his and the 
pantheistic notion of God criticised, and it is shown that selfhood, ‘ existence-for-self * 
[self-consciousness], as such, does not imply the existence of anon-Ego; only condi- 
tioned self-consciousness implies such existence [Personality, argues Lotze, does not 
depend on the distinction of a me from a not me ; it has its basis m puie selfhood — in 
bemg for-or-to-self, self- consciousness — without reference to that which is not self ; the 
personality of God, therefore, does not necessarily involve the distinction by God of 
himself from what is not himself, and so his limitation or finiteness ; on the contrary, 

“ perfect personality is to be found only m God, while in all finite spurts there exists 
only a weak imitation of personality ; the finiteness of the finite is not a productive 
condition of personality, but rather a hindering barrier to its perfect development.’ 
Mikrolosmus , Vol III , p 576 — Tr ] The closing chapter relates to God and the 
World, treating of the origin of eternal truths and their relation to God, of creation 
and preservation, of the origin of reality and of evil, of the good, of goods and of love, 
and lastly of the unity of the three principles [£. e , of the ethical Ideas, of the forms of 
reality, and of the eternal truths] m love. The modest reserve which characterizes all 
of Lotze’s writings appears m especial prominence near the end of this work, where he 
indicates as the (probably unattainable) end of science the development of a stand-pomt, 
from which the three questions : by what law ? through what means ? and to what 
end f wquld find their satisfactory answer in the answer to the last — a stand-pomt from 
which at once the laws according to which, the forces through which, and the ends 
for the sake of which things exist, should be known, or, what amounts to the same 
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tiling, from which it should be evident that in the realization and operation of mathe- 
mathical and mechanical laws ethical requirements were at once satisfied. The sum of 
his opinions is expressed by Lotze at the end of this [the ninth] Book, where the uni- 
versal is described as everywhere inferior to the particular, the species to the individ- 
ual, and the contents of the realm of true reality are restricted to the living, personal 
spirit of God and the world of personal spirits, which He has created Any one who has 
read attentively Lotze’s Mikrokosmus will consider him too modest in what he says of 
it at the beginning of the ninth Book [Jis object, he here says, is less to convince the 
reader of the truth of a system than to place himself in a personal relation to the reader, 
as one who, without assuming to arrive at fully -demonstrated results, nevertheless finds 
in reflection and m conversation upon fundamental problems the noblest occupation of 
human life — Tr. ], and will, notwithstanding Lotze’s protest agamst the attempt to 
assign to each philosopher a place in the history of the development of philosophy, 
surely assign to him such a place, and that, too, by no means one of the lowest. That 
our presentation of the history of philosophy ends with him, shows how high we esti- 
mate his rank as a philosopher.” Erdmann, Grundnss der Geschichte der Philosophies 
Vol II., § 347, 11-13.— Tr.] 

On the writings of Lotze and especially upon the doctrines of his Milrolosmus are founded the philo 
sophical postulates of Wilh Hollenberg's Zur Religion und Cultur Vortrage und Aufsatze (Elberfeld, 1867) 
and of his Logik, Psychology und Etlul als philos Propadeutik (Elberfeld, 1869) Hermann Langenbeck 
also (sec above, § 103, Lit ) follows Lotze and in part Kant, m Das Geistige m semem ersten Unterschied vom 
Pkysischen im engeren Smne (Berlin, 1868) 

Akin to the .Esthetics of Herbart is that of Ad Zcismg ( Aesiketische Forscfmngen , Frankfort, 1855), 
Zeising finds m the so-called “golden division,” the division of a line ( = 1 ) into two such parts (a and b) 
that a . 6 . b A (where a = % [3 — 4/0] and b = % [ |/5 — 1] ), an aesthetic significance, m that it furnishes 
the most perfect mean between absolute equality (1 1) and absolute diversity (1 0), or between expression- 
less symmetry and proportionless expression, or between rigid regularity and unregulated freedom F A. 

von Hartsen, in his attempt at a critical reformation of Herbart’s philosophy, assumes ground not far re- 
moved from that on which Herbart’s doctrine rests His works are . Methode der toi^s Darstellung , Halle, 
1S68, Grundlegung von Aesthetic Moral und Erziehung, ibid , 1809, Untersuchungen uber Psychologies 
ibid , 1S69 , Untersuchungen uber Logil , ibid., 1869, Grundzuge der Wissen&chaft des Glucks , Malle , 1S69 


The Spmozistic-Kantian idea that soul and body are but two different modes of 
the appearance of one real subject (according, namely, as it is apprehended from 
without or from within, thiough the senses or through self-consciousness), is combined 
with a doctrine of atomism, in which the author inclines towaid the conception of 
each atom as a spaceless or punctual essence, but not limiting the u soul” to a single 
atom, and with the doctrine that the various celestial bodies, as well as the universe, 
have souls, by Gustav Theodor Fechner, physicist and philosopher. Fechner de- 
cidedly rejects Hegelianism, which he regards as tk in a certain sense the art of unlearn- 
ing hdw to reason correctly.” In his Psychophysics Fechner teaches how to measure 
the intensities of sensations by reference to the force of the stimuli, which force can 
be physically measured, on the basis of what he terms u Webei’s law” (but which may 
be more correctly termed Fechner’s law). Before Fechner’s time, Darnel Bernoulli!, 
in his essay De mmsura sortis (Acad , Petersburg, 1788), and Laplace (who had 
made use of the expressions “fortune physique" and u fortune morale") had taught 
that the increase of satisfaction through outward gam (at least within certain limits) 
was in proportion, circumstances in other respects being like, to the relation of this 
gain to the previous possession, and that, therefore, if the possession increased in a 
geometrical progression, the satisfaction would increase in an arithmetical progression 
(or according to a logarithmic proportion) ; analogous results had been arrived at by 
21 
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Euler, with, reference to the perceptions of pitch in tone and the corresponding num* 
hers of vibrations, while Delezenne, in the Becueil des travaux de la soc de Lille (1827) 
and in Fechner’ s Eepertorium der Expenmentalphysik (I., p 841, 1832), and Ernst 
Heinrich Weber, in End. Wagner’s Handw. der Physiologie (III , 2d Div , p. 559 seq ), 
had announced that the modification of a sensation was proportional to the relative 
variation in the stimulus (to the relation of the increase, or other modification, of the 
stimulus to the original stimulus), having reference to the determination of variations 
of weight through the sense of piessure, and to the comparison of lengths (m lines) 
and of variations m musical pitch Fechner now affirmed, on the basis of numerous 
observations, that, within certain limits, it was a universal law, that constant differ- 
ences in the intensities of sensations correspond to constant quotients of the intensities 
of the stimuli, and in particular that the slightest perceivable differences in the inten- 
sities of the sensations (which differences are assumed by Fechner to have constantly 
the same magnitude) are, within certain limits, necessarily accompanied by like rela- 
tive differences in the intensities of the stimuli (i e , by like quotients resulting 
from the division of the pievious stimulus by the increment which it has received). If 
various stimuli, the intensities of which form a geometrical series, act upon the same 
sense, the result is sensations whose intensities form an arithmetical senes. The 
intensities of the sensations are to each other as the loganthms of the intensities of 
the stimuli, when we regaid as unity the “ threshold- value ” of the stimulus, i, e . , 
that value or intensity, which bemg reached by a stimulus of growing intensity, a sen- 
sation enters into (“crosses the threshold of”) consciousness, or bemg reached by a 
stimulus of decreasing intensity, the sensation disappears from consciousness. The 
increment of sensation de is proportional to the relative increase of the excitation, 
dr dr 

— . Hence the “fundamental foimula” de = K — (where K is a constant quantity) ; 

by integration we piocure as “formula of proportion,” e = K. log. r — K. log p 

(where p denotes the threshold- value of the stimulus) or e = K log. — . But if we 

9 

take into consideration the fact that, even when there exists no external stimulus, the 
nerve is never wholly unexcited, we obtain, when the intensity of the external excita- 

dr 

tion is assumed = r Q , the equation de = K . (Helmholtz, however, m his PJiysi- 

r + r 0 

olog. Optik (§ 21), shows that the exact proportionality alleged by Fechner by no means 
exists m all cases, but that instead of K we must place a function of r, which, when r 
increases moderately, remains nearly constant, but which, when r receives a more con- 
siderable increment, tends to become equal to zero, since in the case of very violent 
stimuli a limit is reached, beyond which the sensation no longer increases ; Helmholtz 
therefore admits Fechner’s formulae only as a first approximation to the truth ) 
Fechner assumes that within definite limits the intensity of the nervous excitation is 
proportional to the intensity of the external stimulus, and that “Weber’s law” is 
perhaps strictly true for the intensive relation between nervous excitation and sensa- 
tion, and that it is applicable in geneial in the case of the relations between the 
psychical functions and the bodily functions immediately connected therewith (which, 
however, is very questionable). 
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Fechner. Das Buchlem vom Leben nach dem Tode, Leipsic, 1S3G, 2d ed , 1860 , Utber das hochste Gut 
Leipsic, 1S46 , Manna Oder ubcr das Seeienleben dev Pfanz&n, Leipsic, 1848, Zendaiesta Oder uher die 
Binge cles Emmels und des Jensens, Leipsic, 1851 ; TJebcr die physilahsche und phdosophyche Atomen- 
lehre, Leipsic, 1855, 2d ed , 1804, Elemente der psyohophysik, Leipsic, 1SG0, Ueb»r die Seelenfrage , Leipsic, 
1861, Die drei Motive und Grande des Glaubens, Leipsic, I860, cf Otto Oaspan, Dee psycho-physische 
Beicegung nut Buclncht auf die Natur dirts Substrats, Lmpsic, 1SG9 Caspari, in this opuscule, confesses 
his adhesion to the fundamental positions of Lotze and combats Feclmer. 

Of essential importance, in the interest of philosophical knowledge, is the reduc- 
tion to common principles of natural laws which have been ascertained through 
positive investigation. 

Joh Muller, Physiologic , Coblentz, 1840 ; Alexander von Humooldt (Sept. 14, 1769— May 6 , 1S59), 
JCosmos, Stuttgard, 1843-1862 [English translation, London and New York] : J B. Mayer (of Heilbronn), 
essays on the mechanics of heat (published collects ely, Stutteard, 1SC7), H. Helmholtz, Ether die Erhalt- 
ung der Kraft, erne physilahsche Abhandlung, Berlin, 1817, Ueher die Wechsehcirlung der Maturlrdjte, 
etc , ein populdr-wiss Yortrag , Komgsberg, 1854, and comprehensive works on optics {Kandbuch der 
physiolog. Optil, Leips , 1S67, as vol. ix of the Allg. EncyU. der Phyul, edited bj Gust. Karsten), and 
acoustics [The Correlation and Conservation of Force % edited dj E L Youmans (New York. Appleton, 
1865), contains a translation of Helmholtz s lecture on the Interaction of Natural Forces, and of Mayer on 
Celestial Dynamics, and on the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat— Tr] Wilhelm Wundt, Yorlesungen uber 
die Menschen- und Thierseele Leipsic, 1863, and Die physical Aziome und dire Be~iehung sum Causal- 
princip, ein Capital aus der Philos der Katurimssenschaften, Erlangen, 1S66 In the latter v. ork, on the 
Axioms of Physics and then relation to the Principle of Causality, these axioms arc expressed as follows 1. 
All causes m nature are causes of motion 2. Every cause of motion is external to the object moved. 3. All 
causes of motion work in the direction of the straignt line uniting the point of departure with the point to 
which the operation of the cause is directed, oi the point of attack ’ 4 The effect of every cau=e 
persists. 5 Every effect is accompanied by an equal counter -effect G Every effect is equivalent to its 
cause. C. J. Karsten ( Philosophy der Cnemie, Berlin, 1843) is to be termed an ann-atomist. From the 
stand-point of the mechanical theoiy of heat, Alev Naumnnn has written a Grundnss der T/iermochemie , 
Brunswick, 1889. The extension of astronomical knowledge to the chemical nature of the celestial bodies by 
means of the spectral analysis (=ee Kirehhoff, Das Sonnenspectrum , 1S62 [and H. E Boscoe, Speetmm 
Analysis , 2d edition, London, 1870 — Tr.]), must exert a controlling influence upon philosophical inquiries 
respecting the umveise. So also, the investigations of Wilh von Humboldt, in the science of language and 
aesthetics, of Boscher, K Hemr Ban, and others in political economy, of Ihenng, respecting the spirit of the 
Boman Law ; of Hepp, respecting German criminal law Chr Reinh Kostlm’s Meue Pension der Grund- 
begrrffe des St rafr edits, Gesch. des deutschen Strafredits , etc , Yassali's Eechtsphilos . Betmchtungen Uber 
das Strafverfahren (Erlangen, 1869), H Hetzel’s Die Todesst/afe m ihrer culturgesch Entioicllung 
(Berlin. 1S69), and many other works by the representatives of various departments of science, relate to 
philosophical problems oi are very nearly related to such problems. 

The most prominent among the followers of Beneke is J ohann Gottlieb Dressier. 
Diesslerwas attracted to the philosophy of Beneke by the latter’s theory of education, 
for the elucidation and defence of which he has labored successfully. 

J. G. Dressier (died May IS, 1867 ), Beitrdge zu eivei bessern Gestattung der Psychology und P&da- 
gogik, also entitled Beneke Oder die Seelenlekre als Matu/nmssenschaft , Bautzen. 1840-46; PraJctische 
Denldehre, ibid , 1852 ; 1st Beneke Materialist * einBeitrag zur Onentirung uberB ’s System der Psychologies 
mt Buclstcht auf verschiedene Eimcurfe gegen dasselbe, Berlin 1SG2, Die Grundlehren der Psychology und 
Logih , Leipsic, 1867, 2d ed. by F Dittes and O Dressier, 1S70. Dressier published besides numerous essays 
m pedagogical journals (particularly in Diesterweg’s Padagog Jahrb ). After Beneke's death Dressier 
edited the third edition of B ’s Manual of Psychology (Berlin, 1861) and also the third edition of B 's 
Theory of Education and Instruction (Berlin, 1864). (O Dressier, son of the former, has published a 
compendium of Physical Anthropology, as a foundation for the Theory of Education, Leipsic, 18GS.) 

A popular exposition of the outlines of Beneke’s Psychology is given by G-. Bane, in Die neue Sedenlehre 
B,'s nach methodischen Grundsutzen m emfach enticiclelnder Weisefur Lehrer bearbeitet , Bautzen, 1847, 

2d, 3d, and 4th editions, edited by Dressier, ibid , 1850 and 1854, and Mayence, 1865 (translated mto 
Flemish by J Blockhuys, Ghent, 1859) J B Wurst, pedagogue, applies Beneke’s psychology to the 
theoiy of education m Die zwez ei'sieii Schuljahre ; Wurst’s SprachdenUehre is founded as to its contents on 
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Becker’s Grammatik , while its didactic foim is derived chiefly from Beneke Hammers contributions to 
Hergang’s Padagog Realencyclopadie aie founded on Beneke's doctrines, the same author has written 
various articles for journals devoted to the theory and history of pedagogic science (on Herodes Atticus, on 
the history of the system of study m the tune of the Antonmes, m the Jahrb f Ph u. Pdd , 1870, etc.) In 
addition to educational writings on the development of consciousness by Borner, Dittes, and TJeberweg, the 
following w orks ha\ e issued from Beneke’s school : Otto Bomei, die Willensfreiheit , ZurecJmung und Strafe, 
Freiberg, 1837, Fuedrich Dittes, Das Aesthetische, Leipsic, 1854; Ueber Religion und religiose Menschenbild- 
ung , Plauen, 1855, Jfaturlehre des Morahschen %md Kunstlehre der morahschen Erwehung, Leipsic, 1856 , 
Ueber die sitthche Freiheit , Leipsic, 1S60 , Grundnss der Emenungs- und Untei nchtslehre, Leipsic, 1868, 3d 
ed , 1871 By Heinrich Neugeboren and Ludwig Korodi a* - * Psychological Quarterly ( Vierteljahrs&ch? ift fur 
die Seelenlehi e) was published at Cronsfcadt from 1S59 till 1861. F Schmeding, Das Gemuth (Gymnasia! 

Programing Duisburg, 186S 

A compound of Beneke's empiriccsm and Kanto-Fichtean speculation, with independent modifications by the 
author, is furnished m 0 Fortlage’s System der F&i/chologie (Leipsic, 1S55), Psycholog i&che Vortrage (Jena, 
1S6S), and Philo soph. Vortrage (ibid., 1869) An empiricism founded on the works of Bacon is presented m 
0 F Gruppe s Antuus, ein Sriefioechsel uber speculative Philosophic m ihrem Conflict mit Wissenschaft 
und Sprache (Berlin, 1S31), Wendepunkt der Philos im 19 Jahi bh (And, 1834), and Gegenwao t und ZuLuufi 
der Philos m Deutschland ( ibid , 1855). Gruppe holds that the penod of system-malting is the time of the 
childhood of philosophy, while investigation characterizes its manhood The empmcism of Beneke is not 
empirical enough for Bemhold Hoppe ( Zuldnghchkeit des Enipmsmus m der Philosophy Beilm, 1852), who 
terms his work [on the “ Sufficiency of Empmcism in Philosophy ”] an accomplishment of what Locke in- 
tended, namely, an elucidation of philosophical conceptions, with a view to the exact determination of the 
sense of philosophical questions, and so leading to their solution , in his philosophical doctrine Hoppe 
approaches most nearly to Berkeley, but adopts definitively only Berkeley’s fundamental doctrine, that things 
exist only in the ideas of spirits, or that every object of knowledge is the idea of a knowing subject , ho 
criticises Berkeley for not applying abstraction to perception, as is necessary in order to arrive at the concep- 
tion of thing. R. Hoppe, Ueber die JBedeutung der psychologist en Begmjfsanalyse , in the Philos Monatsh ., 
IT., Berlin, 1869 

In the midst of the straggles of philosophical parties, a common basis of philosophical 
knowledge is found partly m the history of philosophy, partly m single philosophical 
doctrines which are no longer disputed (mostly in the province of logic), and partly 
In those results of the positive sciences, and especially of natural science, which are 
intimately connected with philosophy It is the essential merit of Adolf Trendelen- 
burg, the Aristotelian, as a philosophical investigator and instructor, to have gone back 
fco these common starting-points of philosophical inquiry, to have criticised one-sided 
doctrines, and to have undertaken to reconstruct philosophy upon well-assured bases 
The most noteworthy among the doctrines peculiar to Trendelenburg is his theory of a 
constructive motion, directed by final causes, and common to the external world of 
being and to the internal world of thought, so that thought, as the counterpart of ex- 
ternal motion, can and does produce from itself d priori , but m necessary agreement 
with objective reality, space, time, and categories. The essence of things, according 
to the “ organic theory of the world” (cf. above, ad § 115, p 59), is founded in the 
creative thought ; the ethical task of man is to realize the idea of his nature, in the 
prosecution of which task thought, arriving in man at self-consciousness, elevates de- 
sire and sensation, and these, m turn, impel and animate thought Man develops his 
human nature only in the state and in history. Legal right guards the external con- 
ditions necessary for the realization of ethical requirements with the power of the whole 
[the state] ; it is the complex of those universal rules of action, through which the 
ethical whole and its members can be preserved and developed. The extrinsic [prac- 
tical] universality of legal requirements follows from the intrinsic universality of the 
ethical ends, in the interest of which legal right exists Trendelenburg develops this 
conception of law through the different spheres from the law of individuals up to inter- 
national law The state is the universal man in the individual form of a nation. The 
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end of all civil constitutions is the unity of power. Character and the growing realiza- 
tion of the idea of humanity is the moving-spring of the world’s history. 

Trendelenburg’s philological and historical writings have been mentioned above (Yol 1 ., §§ 41, 46, 47, Vol. 
ii., § 115 etc.). In addition to these, mention should be made here of a work extremely valuable for didactic 
purposes, Tr ’s Elementa logices A) istot , Berl , 1SS6, bth ed , 1S6S, together with the supplementary Eilau- 
terungen , id., 1842, 2d ed , 1861 , also of Ti ’b principal works, the Logische Untersuchuugen , Berl., 1S40, en- 
larged editions, Leipsic, 1862, 1870, and Eatutrecht avf deni Gh'unde der EthiL, Leips , I860, 2d enlarged 
edition, ibid., 1868 , with the Logische Untersi^hungen is connected, m thought, Die logische Frage in 
Hegel's System , Leips , 1843, and with the Naturrecht, the Lttcktn im ToUerrecht , ibid., 1S70. Among the 
followers of Tiendelenburg are Carl Heyder ( Die Anst und Hegel' sche DialeUik, i , Erlangen, 1845), and 
A L K^m (Begets Dialektik in ihrer Amoendung avf die Gesch der Philos , Zurich, 1S49, Die Weltan- 
schauungen und dei'en Consequenren ibid , IS 54, Trendelenburg s logische Unte/such. und ihre Gegner, 
m the Zeitschr fiir Philos Vol 54, Halle, I860, pp 261-317 ; second article m the Philos Monatshefte , iv. 
6, 1870) Many investigators m the history of philosophy have denied horn Tiendelenburg a verj impor- 
tant stimulus. Pr. Ueberweg (System der Logik und Gesch aer logischen L&lu en, Bonn, 1S57 3d edition, 
ibid , 1868 [translated by Lindsay System of Logic, London Longmtets, 1871.— Tr ]) agrees with Tren- 
delenburg in the renewed founding of logic on Aristotelian pi.neiplcs [Tr , Kl Sthriften , Lps , 1871 ] 

[Friedrich Adolf Tiendelenburg* was bom at Eutin, near Lubeck, Nov. 80, 1803. 
At the Universities in Kiel, Leipsic, and Berlin he devoted himself to philological and 
philosophical studies. From 1S36 to 1833 he was a private tutor m the family of 
Postmaster- General von Nagler. In the latter year he was appointed a Professor ex- 
trnordinan us at Beilin, which position was exchanged for that of a Professor ordi* 
nanus m 1837 In 1846 he became a member of the Berlin Academy, and he was its 
secretary, in the ” histonco-phrlosophical” section, from 1847 until his death, which 
took place on the 24th of January, 1872. 4 ’On that very day the journals announced 

his decoration by the King as a Knight of the Older of Ment, for his eminence in 
science and art 15 

The geneial bases and directions of Trendelenburg’s philosophical activity have been 
indicated above The following more special analysis of his fundamental doctrines, as 
set forth m his “ Logical Investigations,” will be welcome to those who are aware of 
the distinguished eminence of this author among recent German philosophers 

In the introduction to his work, Trendelenburg refers the repeated failures of 
philosophers m their attempts to arrive at results which should command universal ac 
ceptance on the part of those who are qualified to judge m matters of philosophy, to the 
fact that they have so generally chosen for their starting-point the whole, the universal, 
instead of the part, the particular or individual (Their procedures have been too ex 
clusively deductive and synthetic, and too little analytic ) Our author, on the eon 
fcrary, proposes to begin with the investigation of the individual, assured that a begin- 
ning so made will of itself lead on to the general and final 

In the first section (of the second edition) the general topic to which the par- 
ticular investigations are to relate, is defined as “ logic, m the broader sense of the 
term,” as u the science which lays the foundation for all other sciences,” or u philo 
sopMa fundamental is ” More especially there are two sciences, or philosophical 
disciplines, which do not flouiish where the other sciences are not cultivated, but 
to which all other sciences necessarily point— metaphysics and logic All the special 
sciences, namely, have to do with a definite portion of the realm of things being 

* The following account of Trendelenburg's doctrines was prepared before the appearance of the third 
edition of TJeberweg’s History, m winch edition, for the first tune, the above brief notice of these doctrine-* 
was inserted. The occasion for the account herewith gnen is perhaps not removed by the appearance of 
the shorter notice by Ueberweg — 2>. 
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They do not treat of being as such, which is common to the objects of all sciences, 
but naturally lead to the contemplation of this common element. The science 
which considers what is thus universal m the objects of all the sciences is meta- 
physics. (Trendelenburg justifies his choice of this, the Aristotelian and more 
simple definition of metaphysics, on the ground that other conceptions of it, such 
as Kant’s and Herbart’s, would imply, if here adopted, an anticipation of the re- 
sults of the investigations to be instituted ) In like manner, each of the special 
sciences has a method moie or less peculiar to^tself. Yet all these methods are but 
various modes of manifestation or operation for a common agent, the thinking sub- 
ject, and their substantial unity is manifested m the nature of that which m every 
science is sought by them, namely, the necessary and universal. The special sciences, 
therefore, point through their methods to a universal science of that thought m which 
they have their origin. Now, that necessity and universality, which characterizes the 
results in which all real science ends, is a common product of logical and metaphysi- 
cal factors, or of thought and being. The theory of science, or “ logic in the 
broader sense,” will be that science which considers logic and metaphysics m their 
union or unity, as exhibiting the necessary and universal correlate and rational 
ground of all particular thinking and being. 

After a criticism of formal logic (m section II.) and of the dialectical method 
(III. — one of the most successful reviews of the Hegelian method), the special subject 
of these investigations is more precisely formulated (IV.). The ultimate distinction m 
human knowledge is that between thought and being This distinction is involved in 
all knowledge. (Ulrici criticises Trendelenburg for assuming that this distmction 
exists. The skeptic, he says, denies it, and a philosophical investigator should begin 
by inquiring into the nature of thought alone, and the grounds of certainty and evi- 
dence. In fact, Trendelenburg [IV. 2] cites the “ fact” of the existence of the sciences 
asproving the existence of knowledge, terming this fact “the basis of the logical 
problem.” But the analysis of knowledge certainly discloses the presence of the dis- 
tinction between what are termed thought and bemg, subject and object ) The ques- 
tion to be answered is . How do thought and being unite so as to bring forth the lesult 
termed knowledge ? “how does thought get at bemg 9 how does being enter into 
thought 9 ” Like, said the ancients, is only known through like. Thought and bemg 
can only enter into union through some element common to them both. This common 
element cannot be a passive quality, for then it would effect no mediation between 
thought and being. It must, therefore, be some form of activity common to both. 
It must further be original and simple. In the search for this common element, 
Trendelenburg reminds his readers that the path to be followed must lead (m Aristo- 
telian phraseology) from the more knowable for us, or the special, to the more know- 
able by nature, or the general. (Fichte, Schellmg, and Hegel, then, were wrong in 
beginning with the unconditioned.) We can conduct the search m two ways. £ ‘ Either 
we may analyze the activities of thought and of things, with a view to discriminating 
from among them that ultimate one which forms the common bond of union ; or we 
may take up hypothetically some form of activity disclosed to us in sensible 
experience, and inquire whether it satisfies the requirements of the problem. We will 
follow the latter course, and we shall soon see how the first also would lead to the 
same end.” 

Looking now (V.) at the world of things, we find all activity connected with 
motion. All processes, mechanical, chemical, organic, are inconceivable without the 
idea of motion in space. All forms are the result of motion controlling matter. All 
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rest in nature is but the counterpoise of motions. So far as nature extends, motion 
also extends. 

An analogous motion belongs to thought. The motion of thought is the counterpart 
of motion m nature, and to that extent identical with it. In distinction from external 
motion in space, it is to be termed comti'uctive motion. This ideal motion is involved 
in all conscious acts, as Trendelenburg seeks to show by the examination of various 
typical instances of perception and conception. Motion, then, is common to thought 
and being, and the first requirement $bove indicated is thus fulfilled in it It is also 
original, non-derivable, and manifests itself as such everywhere in nature and in the 
processes of thought Finally, it is a simple activity, which can u only be peiceived 
and exhibited, but not defined and explained ” Since, then, motion meets all the re- 
quirements of a principle explaining the union of thought and being in knowledge, wc 
may conclude that it is such a principle, and it remains only to try the conclusion by 
its further consequences and implications Trendelenburg goes on next (VI.) to show 
that the conceptions of space and time are not necessary to the conception of motion, 
but that, on the contrary, the former flow from the latter. Time and space are pro- 
ducts or phases of motion; time is its inner measure, and space its immediate exter- 
nal manifestation. But since motion is common to thought and being, it follows that 
time and space, its products or functions, are at once subjective and objective The 
discussion of this subject is accompanied by extended criticisms of other theories of 
space and time, particularly of the Kantian and Herbaitian theories. The following 
section (VIL ) treats of motion as the pnus and the medium of experience, with con- 
stant reference to the actual results of positive sciences or to other theories. The con- 
structive motion of thought is exhibited as the source of mathematical notions 
(point, line, surface, etc ) and principles. Form is derivable from motion. Matter, 
on the conti aiy, or a substratum for motion, a something to be moved, cannot (vs 
Kant) be reduced to motion, although every attempt to conceive it involves the con- 
ception of motion. In fine, then, ideal motion is the source of d priori notions, which 
are confirmed by experience because of the community between motion m thought and 
motion in being ox m the world of objective reality. The d priori activity (ideal or 
constructive motion) of thought is involved in experience, and completes experience. 
Ideal motion (VIII ) can observe itself (self-consciousness). It is the primitive and 
universal act of thought. It may observe its own fundamental consequences and re- 
lations, and these m the form of conceptions — elementary conceptions — or under the 
name of categories, will express truths at once subjectively and objectively valid, be- 
cause founded in the nature of that (motion) which is common to both thought and 
being. But u although these [categories] aie derived from within the sphere of pure 
[d priori and] sensible intuition [as ideal faculty], yet they pervade all experience ; for 
the d priori is only what it is, through the fact that it confirms itself in regions exter- 
nal to itself [in experience] and reveals itself. .... Hence while we deduce them 
from pure motion, we shall also seek to confirm them by empirical observations.” In 
this way Trendelenburg deduces from motion eight u real ” (or, in the wider sense of 
the term, physical) categories, or umveisal pomts of view under which we are com- 
pelled to regard things, and that are at the same time forms, under which things must 
exist These are : causality ( causa efficiem ), substance, quantity, quality, measure, 
unity in plurality, inherence, reciprocity or interaction (involving, therefore, force). 
Of these the first, working cause, is the most important and the controlling one But 
these categories do not cover the whole realm of empirical fact (IK.). The pheno- 
mena of organic nature disclose a new principle, the principle of design or final cause. 
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in which the order of terms in the physical category of (efficient) causality is reversed, 
what was before cause becoming now effect, and vice versa. In the case of physical 
causality the parts precede the whole. But finality implies a precedence of the whole, 
in the form of thought, idea, before the whole. In the former, bemg determines 
thought; in the latter, thought determines being “ As we know external motion 
only thiough the ideal motion in the mmd itself, so we know the external end [ causa 
finahs ] , which is realized in nature, only because the mmd itself proposes ends and 
can therefore reproduce m itself ideally the encjs realized m nature.” The necessity 
of admitting the presence and controlling influence of final causes in nature is indi- 
rectly demonstiated by the mcompetency of efficient (physical) causation to account 
for all facts Motion, the fundamental natural principle common to thought and 
bemg, is involved in the new principle of design, and takes, so to speak, design up 
into itself In connection with the discussion of this subject, the respective doctrines 
of Kant, Hegel, and Spinoza are examined and criticised. That which is controlled by 
a final cause external to itself is a machine , when, on the contrary, this cause is in- 
terior and realizes itself from within outwards, the result is an organism (X.). The 
interior organic end (final cause) is the individualizing principle of the world. The co- 
incidence of force and end m the same subject is the condition of selfhood, and self- 
hood is the condition of individuality in the higher sense of the term. In such indi- 
viduality the psychical is manifested, and the soul, in this connection, may be defined 
as a self -realizing final idea. The soul is hence not a result but a principle Organic 
nature, outside of the human realm, is unconscious and blind; man is capable of 
thinking the universal, and by this is elevated above the brutes. The organic in man 
rises to the ethical. The latter is a higher stage of the former. In man many (par- 
tial) ends at once seek realization. The ethical (whole) end must control them. This 
control is effectuated through the will. The will is “desire permeated by thought ” 
In our purely animal desires we are guided by (individual) sensuous representations 
(notions) as motives The will as such must be capable of acting in response to the 
impulsion of (universal) thought. “The ultimate end of man, to which all other 
ends are properly subordinate, . . . and the ends which are implied as requirements m 
this ultimate end, are subjects only of thought. The will never becomes will in the full 
sense of the term, except when it is capable of acting in response to the motive of this 
thought. When it so acts, when, therefore, it is moved by the idea of the nature of man, 
it is a good will. This ability to have fox its motive, in opposition to the desires and 
independently of sensuous motives, only the good as apprehended in thought — this 
we term the freedom of the will.” Such freedom is not innate, but is only acquired m 
the course of development. Here follow discussions of Kant’s, Schelling’s, and Scho- 
penhauer’s theories of the will. The real categories acquire in the organic and ethical 
realms an ideal and spiritual significance (XI ). Negation is only the “ repellent force 
of an affirmation ” (XII ). Of the modal categories (XIII ), necessity is not simply 
and negatively the impossibility of the contrary. It implies fixed points of judgment, 
from which this impossibility is perceived. It involves logical and ontological ele- 
ments; it is “being, permeated by thought” (the universal). The substance of the 
remaining sections (XXV -XXIII.), which relate mostly to specifically logical questions 
and involve extended criticisms of conflicting theories, is thus summarized by Tren- 
delenburg (Vol li , pp 493-496) • “ The community of thought and bemg is further 
displayed in the correspondence of the forms of thought with the forms of bemg, al- 
though they are essentially distinguished from each other by the fact that the former 
are universal and the latter individual As in the realm of being substance issues from 
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activity and in turn activities go forth, from substance, so from judgments spring con- 
ceptions, and from conceptions judgments. The relation of reason [GruncI] and con- 
sequence in thought corresponds in being with the relation of cause and effect. Since 
m the judgment it is the activity of the objective subject of the judgment which de- 
termines the nature of the judgment, demonstration is but a sort of expanded judg- 
ment. The necessity of the consequence flows from the points m which thought and 
being meet and agree ; for, in the ultimate sense of the expression, we understand a 
thmg only when we axe able to reproduce in thought the steps of its development 
The development of a principle gives us in the same way the system of a science, corre- 
sponding with a given sphere or section of the woild of reality, governed by a smgle law. 

“ The unconditioned, to which the systems of the finite sciences point, transcends the 
conceptions which hold good for the conditioned spirit and for conditioned things. It 
cannot be told to what extent these finite categories express adequately the essence 
and life of the infinite Yet what is necessary in the sphere of the conditioned cannot 
be accidental m the sphere of the unconditioned. The mind is indirectly forced to 
posit the absolute, and to posit it in such form that the world m its unity may be 
viewed as m some sense the visible, corporeal counterpart of the creative spirit. Hence 
we must apprehend the world in its most intimate natuie, in order to understand G-od 
in his essence To this end, all sciences must co-operate for the building up of an 
organic philosophy of things, a philosophy having its foundation in the firm ground of 
the individual, the particular, and in which nothing real is divorced from its correspond- 
ing thought and no thought is without its realization — a philosophy m which things are 
exhibited as setting forth the reality of the divine idea, and the divine idea as consti- 
tuting the truth of things In such a philosophy the world is the glory of G-od and God 
is the postulate of the world Where the separate sciences work in opposite and hos- 
tile directions, it is the mission of philosophy to reconcile their differences by showing 
them their place in that smgle whole, which is ruled and comprehended by mind alone, 
and so to direct them that they shall all appear but as partial manifestations of one 
oigamc idea of the universe ” 

‘ ‘ Motion becomes the oigan of design ” 4 4 Design [the final cause] , in the form of 

foreseeing thought and directing will, becoming the source of what were otherwise only 
blind motion, the real appears as subordinate, logically and m fact, to the ideal, and 
the ideal is realized in the real. The philosophy which seeks to demonstrate and to 
develop this view, dispenses with the equivocal identity of the subjective and objective, 
but unites and harmonizes realism and idealism ” 

In Trendelenburg’s “ Natural Right on the Basis of Ethics,” the fundamental prin- 
ciples of ethics are stated, and man in his various relations to society is considered. 
The legal and moral are not to be separated. The principle of ethics is the idea of hu- 
man nature, or the nature of man in the whole significance of its idea and the wealth of 
its historical development (see Erdmann, II , § 347, 8). The degree to which Trendelen- 
burg follows in his philosophy, as a loving disciple, the ancients (Plato, and especially 
Aristotle), is not less evident in his ethics than in his Logical Investigations, and is 
especially illustrated in the article on the 44 Antagonism between Kant and Aristotle in 
Ethics,” in Yol. Ill of Tr ’s Histor. Bdtmge zur Philosophic (pp. 171-213). This arti- 
cle ends with the following theses — 

“ 1. Kant has proved that the universal is the object and motive of the rational will. 
But he has not proved that the formally universal must and can be a principle. His 
proof that it must be such is defective, and that it can be such, L that it possesses 
an impelling force, he has not attempted to prove. 
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“In the direction of Aristotle is found a principle, which unites the universal and 
the special (individually peculiar), not a formally, but a specifically universal. 

44 2. Kant has proved that the pure will is the good will ; but Kant has not proved 
that the pure will can have no empirical motive, no object m experience He has not 
provided for the transition from the good and pure will in abstracto to the real will. 

44 In the direction of Aristotle is found a principle which does not surrender, but, 
on the contrary, replenishes with a positive content the good will. 

44 3. It has been proved by Kant that pleasure cannot be regarded as the motive of 
the good will. In that case the motive would be self-love. But Kant has not proved 
that pleasure is excluded from virtue and that nevertheless the reason may enter m, as 
if by a rear passage, and claim happiness as the reward of virtue m the realm of actual 
praxis. 

4 4 In the direction of Aristotle is found a principle which is not swallowed up by 
pleasure, hut which makes pleasure one of its own results.” 

A dispute of considerable interest was carried on at intervals during a number of 
years between Trendelenburg and Kuno Fischer (Professor at Jena), with respect to 
Kant’s proof of the subjective nature of space and time. Trendelenburg had remarked 
in the Logical Investigations that Kant had indeed proved the a prion nature of space 
and time, but that he understood the term a priori m such manner as to suppose that; 
thereby he had proved that space and time were only subjective, and could not at the 
same time have objective validity. Kuno Fischer, m the second edition of his System 
of Logic and Metaphysics, disputed the correctness of this remark. Thereupon Tren- 
delenburg devoted in Yol. III. of his Histor. Beitrage zur Philos a special article to 
this subject (“ On a Gap in Kant’s Proof of the Exclusive Subjectivity of Space and 
Time : a Critical and Anti-Cntical Sheet ”), in which he reaffirmed and developed in 
detail his former position, and charged Kuno Fischer with introducing into his account 
of Kant’s arguments and doctrines non-Kantian elements The pomt was one of fun- 
damental consequence to Trendelenburg, whose doctrine rests essentially on the theory 
of the at once subjective and objective nature of space and time. It was also one of 
considerable historical and critical import, as relating to the interpretation of a funda- 
mental point m Kant’s Critique. The dispute was continued, at last with not a little 
bitterness, in Kuno Fischer’s Gesch. der neuern Phibsophie (2d ed , Yols. III. and IV., 
1869), in a pamphlet by Trendelenburg, entitled Kuno Fischer und sdn Kant (Leipsic, 
1869), and in a reply by Kuno Fischer to the latter, in a pamphlet entitled Anti-Tren- 
delmburg (Jena, 1870). Cf , with reference to this controversy, on the one hand, A. 
L. Kym, Trendelenburg's logische Untermchungen und Hire Gegner , in the Zeitschr. fur 
Pliibs. , VoL LIY , No. 2, Halle, 1869 (this article is specially devoted to the defence 
of Trendelenburg’s doctrines in general against the objections of Kuno Fischer), and, 
on the other, 0. Grapengiesser, Kant's Lehre von Baum und Zeit ; Kuno Fischer und 
Adolf Trendelenburg, Jena, 1870. (See also below, App. III., ad. § 122.) 

It will be seen from the above that Trendelenburg philosophized with con- 
stant reference to the results of the positive sciences. Says Fortlage, an historian of 
modem philosophy from Kant’s time till the present ( Genetische Gesch . der Philos, seit 
Kant, Leipsic, 1852, p 449) : 44 It is important to notice that natural science, as it now 
exists, is extremely favorable to Trendelenburg’s doctrine, to such degree that this doc- 
trine may be termed the last and complete consequence drawn from the present state 
of natural science.” Trendelenburg’s doctrine lies at the basis of Jos. Beck’s PMbso - 
phische Propddeutih , of which Part. II (Fmyclopadie der theoretmhen Phibsophie) may 
be styled in good part a resume of Trendelenburg’s ideas. — TV.] 
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Together with the philosophical tendencies already mentioned, many others of earhei or later origin have 
existed 

At most Catholic institutions a scholastically modified Anstotehanism prevails, particularly the Thomist 
doctrine. Still, during the last years Herbartiamsm has acquired a great influence m tho=e institutions, 
especially m Austria. On the basis of the Aristotelian and scholastic doctrines, Georg Hagemann gives a 
systematic presentation of philosophy m Elements der Philosophic (including logic, metaphysics, etc , 
2d ed , Munster, 1SG9). So, too, F. J. Clemens (see above), B. P. Klcutgen, A. Stock! ( Lehrbuch der 
Philos. 2d ed , Mayence, 1869), and others are friendly to scholasticism. There are not wanting sporadic 
attempts at an independent reformation of philosophy, as witness the attempts of Frohschammer (editor of 
the Athenaeum . Frohschammer combats materialism on the one hand [see below], and hierarchism on the 
other [see Das Becht der eigenen Ueberzeugung , Lexpsic, 1S69] ), Michdis (author of the above-cited works 
on Plato and on Kant, of a review of the historical development of philosophy, and of other works and 
essays), and others. On Bernh. Bolzano (17S1-1S4S . Wissenschaftslehre, Sulzoaoh, 1837 , Athanasia, ibid , 
1838, etc ), who m many respects follows the Liebmtzo-WolfSan way of philosopmzing, see M. J. Fesl and E. 
Zimmermann, as above cited In this connection may be mentioned Oisehxnger ( Grundtuge zum System, 
der Christ Philosophy 2d edition, Straubmg, 1S52 , Die Gunther&cke Philosophies Schaffhaasen, 1S32) and 
Mart Deutmgei (Der gegenwarttge Zustand der deutschen Philosophy edited from D/s posthumous re- 
mains, by Loienz Kasfcner, Munich, 1S6C ) (Cf above, ad Gunther ) 

The fundamental principle of the Leibmtzian philosophy has been renewed in an independent form by 
Michael Petocz (Ansicht der Welt , Leipsic, 1838), who regards the world as consisting of souls alone. Jos. 
Durdik terms Leibnitz the ‘‘real giant of German philosophy,” and seeks to comome the Newtonian theory 
of gravitation with the doctrines of Leibnitz (Leibniz und Kcwtou, Halle, 1869) M. Drossbach (see below) 
also occupies a similar position. The Kantian philosophy has numerous and in part very eminent followers, 
although for a tune they were less numerous among nominal philosophers than among the representatives of 
the positive sciences and in the wider circle of educated men. Prominent among the philosophers of this 
school at the pie sent time stands Juigen Bona Meyer, author of writings already mentioned, on Aristotle s 
Zoology, on Yoltaixe and Bousseau, on Fichte’s addresses to tne German Nation, and also of works on the 
dispute concerning Body and Soul (Hamburg, lbo6), on the Idea of Metempsychosis (ibid . 1S61), Philos 
zetifi agen (Bonn, 1870), and of other philosophical and pedagogical v, orks and essays [Meyer has re- 
cently published a work on Kant’s psychology (Kant's Psychology daigestellt und eiortert , Berlin, 1S70), 
m which the attempt is made to show that Kant’s critical doctrine rests on a psychological foundation, or (m 
agreement with Fries) that **the d pnon is discovered by the way of psychological reflection ” — Tr ] Ernst 
Bemhold s (Kaxl Leonh. Eemhold’s son, 1793-1855 , cf above, Vol 1, § 4) position was not far removed from 
Kantism (cf Apelt, Ernst Bemhold und die Kantische Philosophies Leipsic, 1840) F A. Lange, author of 
the History of Materialism ( Gesch d Mater , Iserlohn, 1866), also avows his acceptance of the fundamental 
idea of Kant’s critical philosophy. Lange assumes with Kant the existence of innate forms of intuition 
and judgment, which form the basis of all experience, but holds that no deduction of them is possible, and 
hence that Kant’s “ future metaphysics ” is as impossible of realization as the old metaphysics is of justifica- 
tion , the discovery of the primary conceptions of the understanding — conceptions winch are grounded in the 
original and invariable unfolding of the faculty of understanding, although we may nor become conscious of 
them until a comparatively late period, and then only through abstraction — is possible only by the way of 
induction, with the aid of criticism and psychological science Lange distinguishes still more decidedly than 
Kant between the ethical legitimacy of the ideas of the reason and their objective demonstration, but, m dis- 
tinction from Kant, relegates the ethical ideas — his conception of which resembles Schiller s conception more 
than Kant’s— -to one common province with religion and poetry In his work on the Labor Question (Winter- 
thur, 18b5, 2d ed , 1870), Lange seeks to show in what way, by moral influence*, limits may be placed upon 
the exclusive working of rules founded on egoism Otto Liebmann, while combating energetically Kant's 
“things m themselves,” reproduces them in fact, although pretending the contrary, tinder the symbols X and 
Y, m his work, Ueber den objectiven Anblich, Stuttgard 1869 (cf above, § 122, Lit ) ; Liebmann has also 
written Ueber den tndimduellen Beweis fur die Freiheil des WillenSs Stuttgart, 1868, and Ueber erne 
modern e (Fechner s) Anwendung der Math auf die Psychology m the Philos. Monatsh , Y. 1870, pp 1-24 
(cf. above, § 122, p 158) Kail Alexander, Baron von Eeichlm-Meldegg, although not a Kantian nor a 
partisan of any philosophical school, shows more regaid for Kant than for any other philosopher of modern 
^ tunes. The object of his Handbook of Psychology (Heidelberg, 1S37-38) is to show what truths m psychology 
are established by experience, t e., by the facts of our own self-consciousness and by the observations of others 
At the same time he makes special use of the results of physiological investigations Cf. also, by the 
same author, Autolatry em Gehemmiss der junghegeVschen Philosophic, Sendschreiben an L. Feuerbach , 
Pforzheim, 1843 , and the work published anonymously, Der nezte Bemele Fuchs , Stuttgard, 1844 ; System 
der Logy nebst Einleitung in die Philosophy Yienna, 1870. [Yon Beichlm-Meldelgg is a very frequent 
contributor to the Zeitschnft fur Philosophic , edited by Fichte, Ulnci, and Wirfcfa — Tr.] Of a similar order 
exe the investigations of F. H Germar, m his work on Faith and Knowledge (Die alte Streitfrage , Glauben 
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Oder TFmtn, beanticortet ctus dem bisker verlcuinten Verh&ltnm von Tact und Prufung , Zurich, 1856). 
Among natural investigators, beside Apelt, Schleiden, and others, especial mention should here be made of 
Helmholtz, of C. Rokitansky, and otheis Helmholtz duects attention to the xelationship between Kant’s 
transcendental aesthetic and the present physiologico-psychological theory of sensuous perception Akin, m 
certain respects, to the fundamental principle of the Kantian criticism, although not restmg on the subjecti- 
vism and the dpnm'i doctrine of Kant, is the principle now prevailing among non-materialistic investigators 
of nature, that whatever lies beyond the limits of exact investigation is absolutely 'excluded from the prov- 
ince of scientific knowledge and must be relegated entirely to the sphere of mere “ belief,” and that all 
philosophical attempts to supplement hypothetically the results of exact investigation, so as to form a com- 
plete system of the science of things natural and spiritual, art? to the fullest possible extent to be avoided 
Thus, for example, Rud Ynchow lays it down as his principle, “to testify only of that which is within the 
possible range of scientific comprehension,” and ascribes to belief — in opposition to knowledge, which, he 
says, is more a * variable quantity” — the “pierogatave of being at every instant constant” (a prerogative of 
which Virchow speaks half ironically, but which he leaves untouched m its immeasurable social importance , 
see Virchow, Vier Beden uber Leben und Kranlsem, Beilm, 1862, Preface) But Virchow demands of this 
faith, thus separated from science, what it cannot without inconsequence render, namely, that it shall come 
to terms with the results of empirical investigation On the problems of psychology and on the relation of 
natural science to faith, Vuchow has expressed himself especially in the essay on Empirical Science and the 
principle of transcendence, in the Archivfur Patholog Anat. und Phys , VII , No 1, and m the aiticle on 
Efforts after Unity in Medical Science, written m 1849, and reprinted m Vn chow’s collected essays on medi- 
cal science ( Gemmmette Abh, zur wiss Med , Frankfort-on-the-M , 1856, pp 1-56) 

Of philosophical authors and works connected with the so-called fiee religious movement, the following 
may here be mentioned * L TJhlich, Per Menscfi nach Leib und Seele, Gotha, 1870 , E. Baltzer, Alte und 
neue Weltanschauung , 4 vols , Nordhausen, 1850-59, 2d ed , 1859 seq. , Die neuen Fatalisten des Malerialis- 
mus, ibid , 1859 , Von der Arbeit, ibid , 1864 ; Gott, Welt , und Mensch, ibid , 1809. A related (pantheistic) doc- 
trine is maintained by 0 Molhnger, the mathematician, in Die Gottidee der neuen Zeit , 2d ed , Zurich, 1870 

The greatest interest, during the last years, has been excited by the materialistic controversy, which is still 
going on. 

The direction taken by the development of philosophy and natural science, and especially the transfoi- 
mation of Hegelianism into naturalism by Feuerbach and others, were of a nature to lead directly to this 
controversy, which, after having been previously earned on between Rud Wagner and Carl Vogt especially, 
and between Liebig and Moleschott, assumed wider dimensions, principally on the occasion of an address 
delivered at the meeting of naturalists at Gottingen, m 1854, by Rud Wagner, on the Creation of Man and 
the Substantiality of the Soul (Ueber Menschenschopfung und Seelensubstanz, printed at Gottingen, 1854) 
In the first part of this address the author seeks to demonstrate that the question whether all men have 
descended from one original pair, can, from the standpoint of exact scientific investigation, be answered 
neither affirmatively nor negatively, that the possibility of such descent is physiologically indisputable, 
since we still see physiognomic peculiarities originating m men and animals, and becoming permanent, which 
phenomena resemble, though it may be only remotely, the probable phenomena accompanying the for- 
mation of races ; and that, therefore, the latest results of natural science leave the belief m the Bible unmo- 
lested The second part of the address is directed against the declaration of Carl Vogt, that “ physiology pro- 
nounces definitely and categorically against the idea of individual immortality, as, indeed, agamst all notions 
founded upon that of the independent existence of the * soul , ’ physiology sees in psychical activities nothing 
but functions of tbebram, the material substratum of those activities.” Wagner goes back to the eailiest 
Christian standpoint, asserting that from the premise thus* furnished by Vogt, it would follow practically 
that eating and drinking are the highest human functions, he maintains that natural science is not 
sufficiently far advanced to decide independently the question respecting the nature of the soul, and that 
this gap m our knowledge should be filled up by the belief m an individual, permanent psychical substance, 
in order that “the moral basis of the social order may not be fully destroyed.” As a “ continuation of his 
speculations concerning the creation of man and the substance of the soul,” Wagner published soon after 
an opuscule on “ Knowledge and Faith, with special reference to the Future Condition of Souls” (Ueber 
Wissen und Glauber), Gottingen, 1854), m which, as also in his Kampf um die Seele (Gottingen, 1857), he 
concludes, from the diversity of the forms of organic existence in the earlier and later geological periods, 
that successive acts of creation have taken place, by which the course of nature has been modified , the 
doctrine of a future judgment and of retribution, he asserts further, is the basis of the moral Older of the 
world, and he claims for the soul, which he supposes to be a sort o± ethei m the brain, a future local exist- 
ence after death ; m this latter connection he urges that the transplanting of the soul into another portion 
of the universe may be effected as quickly and easily as the transmission of light from the sun to the 
earth ; and, m like manner, the same soul may return at a future epoch and be provided with a new bodily 
integument In opposition to Wagner’s distinction between knowledge and faith — which distinction he had also 
defended m earlier physiological writings, and in articles foi the Augsburg Allgemeim Zeitung — oi m oppe 
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ration to what was called his “bookkeeping by double entry,' 1 Lotze, among other?, had already expressed 
himself m his Medianische Psychologies on the ground than an harmonious system of conviction* is 
among the essential needs of the human spirit. Carl Yogt accepted the challenge addressed, to him by 
Wagner and fought his opinions, chiefly with the weapon of satire, in Kohlet glaube until Jf'issen (Giessen, 
1S34, etc ), The questions mvolv ed m the controversy are discussed by Yogt m their scientific connections, 
m his Puysiologisthe Bnefe (Stuttgard, IS 15-47, etc.), Bdder aits dam, Thierleoan (Frankforfc-ou- 
the-M , 1S52), and Vorlesungen uber den Manschen, seme SteUung m der Schopfung tiled m 
tier GescJuchte der Erde (Giessen, ISOS [Lectures on Man, etc , English translation, London ; 
French translation, Lerons sur Vhomme , by J -J. Moulime, Pans, 1805. — 25’.]) The task of developing 
systematically the matenalistic prmciple has^een chiefly assumed by Jac. Moleschott and Louis Buch- 
ner, by the former m Der Kreislauf des Zebens, physiologische Aiiivuoiten auf Liebig's chemisuie Brief e 
(Mayence, 1852, 4th ed , 1862) and Die Emheit des Lebens (a lecture delivered at the University 
m Turin, Giessen, 1864), and by the latter in Kraft until Staff, enipo isch-natu/pralosophische Sindian, in 
allgemem-ne/ standheher Darstellung (Frankfort, 1855, 11th edit , 1S70; this book may be called the Bible of 
the German materialism of the present day , it has been translated into numerous foreign languages [into 
English by J F Colkngwood : Force and Matter , London, 1804 — Tt ] and has called forth lephes from such 
foreigners as Paul tTanct [Be Matenahsme contempo/cun , English translation by Gust Hasson, Mat of the 
Present Day , Lond , 1S87] in France, and E Ros^i in Italy, and others), Katur und Gets:, Gesprach zioeier 
Freunde uber den Mates lahsmus und die rtal-pkilosopkisehen Fragendtr Gegmiocrri (Frankfort, 1857, 2d 
ed , 1865), Physiologisihe Bdder (Leipsic 1861), Aus Katur und Wissenstkaft (Leipsic, 1802, 2d ed., 1860). 
Seeks Torlesungen uber die Dancin' sake Theorie von der Vans auditing der Arten, until die erste Entstehung 
der Orgamsmemcelt (Leipsic, 1S68, 2d ed, I860, Buchner has also translated fiom the English of Charle>- 
Ly ell a production relating to the 44 Age of the Human Race and the Ongm of Species by Modification”), ano 
Die Stellung des Menschen in der Katur (Leipsic, ISbO) Hemnch Czoloe (born Dec 80, 1819) agrees with 
the materialists in denying the existence of a second, transcendent oi “supra- sensible ’ woild, and in express- 
ing hum-elf as 4 content with the one natural world, m which all that is true, good, and beautiful is con- 
tained ” (Works. Keue Dm stellung des Sensuahsmus, Leiprac, 1855, Entstehung des Selbstbawusstsevis, 
erne Antic or t an Uerrn Pi of Lot 'a, ibid, 1850, Die Grenzeu und der Vi sprung der menschlichen Erhenntr 
M's s, ini Gegensatze zu Kant und Kegel, naturahstiseh-teleologische Durcnfuhiung des mechamschen Pnn 
cips Jena and Leiprae, 1865, Die Math amatih als Ideal fur alle andere Erkanntnm , m the Zeitschr fur 
eor Philos , Yol YII , 1S66 ) Czolbe’s methodical principle is the sensualistie one, that a clear image of the 
innei connection of things is only attainable on the condition that whatever hypotheses be used to supple- 
ment the reports of perception be capable of complete representation m the sensuous imagination, further, 
that thought itself is only a substitute for*' leal peiception, and that therefore whatever claims to be supra 
sensible is co be rigidly denied consideration On the fact, says Czolbe, that mathematics deals only with 
what is completely capable of representation m the sensuous imagination, and that it excludes from its prov- 
ince whatevei is supra-sensible, rests the scientific superiority of that science, which must serv e not only as a 
foundation, but also as an ideal prototype for all other knowledge. In. the two first of the works above Cited, 
Czolbe assumes, as elemental y facts, not only the physical and chemical piocesses of nature, but also the 
oi game forms of natural existence , and it is from certain physical motions of matter that he seeks to develop 
sensations and feelings as the elements of the coul. In the work on the Limits and the Oiigm of Human 
Knowledge, on the contrary, ne declaies this latter attempt to have been ineffectual. He here, therefoie, 
assumes, as equally original with mattei and with its designful forms, “the sensations and feelings which are 
hidden m space, or the world-soul ” These form the “three fundamental limits [or elementary facts] of knowl- 
edge,” with which he combines, as the 44 ideal limit of knowledge,” the ultimate design of the world, in which 
the unity of the woild consists, namely, “the happiness and well-being of every feeling being, as resulting 
from its attainment to the greatest possible perfection ” To strive after this happiness and well-being, m its 
essential distinction from a narrow egoism, is with Czolbe the fundamental prmciple of morals and right. 
The theory that sensations and all psychical products are extended m space, is considered necessary by C (so 
that his psychology is to be termed, not, indeed, materialistic, but “extensionahstic”). That the order of 
the world may be conceiv eel (m opposition to the psychology which treats the soul as a mere point) as 
intrinsically designful, he considers it as eternal, and he ascribes the like eternity, not, indeed, to human 
individual 5 !, but to the various astronomical bodies, or at least to those which contain organized and psyehi 
cally-endowed beings, and, in particular, to the earth 11 The tendency to new church-organization accompa- 

* In this latter point Czolbe's theory, notwithstanding his efforts to prove the contrary, is, howev er, 
scarcely m harmony with astronomical and geological facts, such as, m particular, the gradual retardation of 
the rotatory motion of the earth through the influence of the ebbing and flowing tides, and the traces of the 
gradual cooling of the earth. It is also in conflict with the probability of the existence of a medium which 
tends to check the forward motion of all the celestial bodies, and so gradually to lessen the size of them orbits. 
In case there exists a resisting medium, the conclusion is inevitable that, with the progress of rime, smaller 
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mes and characterizes the naturalism of Ed Lowenthal (System und Geschichte des Waturahsmus , Leipsie, 
1S61, 5th ed , ibid., 1868, Eme Religion, ohne Bekenntnm, Berl , 1805, Monatsschnft fur Forschung und 
Kntik ini Bereiche der drei weltlichen Facultaten , Dresden, 1S68 ; Der Freidenker , Organ des internation - 
aim Cogitanten- Oder Ft eidanlerbundes, Dresden, 1870). Lowenthal affirms that the church proposed by him 
is distinguished from the so-called Tree Church, by demanding, not absence of belief or tendency, or neutral- 
ity, but the exclusion of k belief m the supersensual,” while, as its positive aims, he designates the ‘ perfec- 
tion of human knowledge, of human dignity, or morals, and of human welfare ” The like tendency, m a 
certain sense, is manifest in the anonymous work . Das Eoangelium der Natur, 3d edit., Prankfoi t-on-the 
M,, 1S68 Earl 'Wilhelm Ivunis (in his Vernunft und Off enbarung, Leipsie, 1870) sketches, from the material- 
istic standpoint, the outlines of a history of natuie and religic* A mediating position with lefeience to the 
materialistic dispute is taken by Jul Schaller, the Hegelian (Leib und Seele , cur Aufldarung uber Kohler - 
glaube und Wzssenschqft, Weimar, 1855, 3d edit , 1858) Writing from the standpoint of Schopenhauer, Jul. 
Prauenstadt ( Ueber den Materialismus , Leipsie, 1856) discriminates between truth and eiror m materialism. 
Judgments upon materialism, from the standpoint of positive theology, have been written by the Catholics, 
J Frohschammer ( Menschenseele und Physiologie , eme Streitschrift gegen K Vogt , Munich, 1855, Das 
Chnstenthum und die moderne Naturunssenschaft, Vienna, 1867) and Fnedr Mxchehs (Der Materialismus 
ah Eohlerglaube , Munster, 1856), as also by Anton Tanner ( Vorle&ungen uber den Materialismus , Luzerne, 
1864), by the Protestants, Fnedr Fabn (Brief e gegen den Materialismus, Stuttgard, 1856, second edit., with 
an essay on the origin and age of the human race, ibid , 1864), Otto Woysch (Der Matemahsmus und die 
chnsthche Weltanschauung , Berlrn, 1857), and Th Otto Berger (Evangehscher Glaube , ronuscher Irrglavbe , 
welthcher Urglaube , Gotha, 1870), and by the philosopher, K. Ph Fischer (Die Unwahrheit des Sensualis 
mus und Materiahsmus , mil besonderer Rucksicht auf die Schriften von Feuerbach , Vogt und Moteschott , 
Erlangen, 1853), and others. A comprehensive knowledge of the physical sciences is shown in the anti-mate- 
riahstic works of H TJlnci (on “ Faith and Knowledge,” “ God and Nature.” “ G-od and Man , ” cited above"), 
and others Compaie further, among other works, H G Ad. Richter, Gegen den Materialismus der 
Neuzeit (Gymas. Progr ), Zwickau, 1855 , Biaubach, Kohler glaube und Materialismus Oder die Wahrhett des 
geistigen Lebens , Frankfort, 1856 , J B Meyer, Zum Streit uber Leib und Seele , Worte der Kntil , Hambuig 
1856; Philos Zeitfragen , Bonn, 1870 ; Robert Schellwien, Kntik des Materialismus , Beilin, 1858, Sem und 
Bewusstsein , Berlin, 1863 ; A. Comill, Materialismus und Ideahsmus m ihren gegenwartigen Entioicllungs - 
krlsen , Heidelberg, 1858 ; Karl Snell, Die Btreltfrage des Materialismus , em vernuttelndes Wort, Jena, 1858 , 
the complement of the latter work, and a work which gives evidence of profound insight, is Snell’s Die Schop - 
fung des Menschen , Leipsie, 1863 ; A N Bohner, Naturforschung und Cultui leben , Hannover, 1859, 3d ed., 
1S70 ; M. J. Schleiden, Ueber den Materialismus in der neueren Katurwiss , Leips , 1863 , C Werner, 
Ueber Wesen und Begnff der Menschenseele, 2d ed , Bnxen, 1867. The attempt to reconcile the atomistic 
doctrine with the belief in human immortality is made by Max Drossbach, m Die mdividuelle Unsterblich- 
leit , vom monadistisch-metaphysischen StamPpunkte, Olmutz, 1853, Die Harmome der Erqebmsse der Na- 
turforschung mit den Forderungen des menschhchen Gemuthes Oder die personhche Umterbhchleit ala 
Folge der atomistischen Verfassung der Natur , Leipsie, 1858 ; Die Objects der mini . Wahrn , Halle, 1865 ; 


masses must be constantly merging themselves in larger ones (although m constantly increasing spaces of 
time), and that, while smaller bodies become cooled off and solidified moie rapidly than the larger ones (the 
suns), yet through the plunging of the smaller bodies into the latter ones, of the moon into the earth, of the 
earth into the sun, etc , the incandescent state must be in the end bi ought back and the whole piocess of Me 
must be renewed m ever-increasing dimensions We must conclude, further, upon the same condition, that 
this process of change and renewal must continue eternally, provided that mattez shares m the infinity of 
space, otherwise it can continue only until a period which is removed from the present by a finite interval. 
The vibrations in the bram are, according to Czolbe, competent, not indeed to produce sensations and feel- 
ings, but to “ detach ” them from the world-soul, in which they are “ latent,” But this piocess of “detach- 
ing” is itself an “elementary fact” in Czolbe’s theory and is left unexplained The projection of sensations 
and perceptions (and also of representations and thoughts 9 ) from the places where they aie excited or “de- 
tached, ’ beyond the limits of the body, leads to a mutual intersection of the fields of sensation of diffeient 
persons ; but here it is left unexplained and unintelligible, why m all cases only those sensations, etc , which 
originate in the same place [or, as we should ordinarily say, in the same mental locality or biam.-— Tr ], are 
associated m unity of consciousness ; for although this unity does not m fact depend on the punctual umty 
of the psychical substance, yet it does certainly presuppose a distinct and separate continuum , a continuum 
from witMn the sphere of which the sensations of other individuals are excluded, and which may be termed 
the space of consciousness ; this space of consciousness, further, can scarcely be situated anywhere except 
within the brain (say, in the thalamus opticus , in which J. Luys [Becherches sur le systems nerveux cerebro- 
spinal, Fans, 1865] believes the sensormm commune to be located, as, m the corpus striatum , the motorium 
commune). 
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Ueber Erkenntmss, Halle, 1SGS) (The doctune of the last-mentioned works is that every atom fills from its 
centre the whole mfimty of space, through the mutual mterpenetration of all atoms ) An attempt similar to 
that of Bonnet, to combine with theological faith the theory of the entire dependence of the activities of the 
soul upon the bodily organs, has been made by G A Spiess, who holds it to be probable,, tnat during and as 
the result of the earthly life a “germ of higher order” is developed in man, which, “attaining” — not, like 
organic geims, m the descendants of the first organism, nor suintually m other men, but— “ m other parts of 
the infinite creation of God to a higher development, will render possible the permanent continuation of per- 
sonal, individual existence * Spiess has written* Physiologic des Nervensystem % vom u/zthchen Stand* 
puukte dargesteltt , Brunswick, 1S44, Ueber die Bedeutung der Natuncissenschaften fur unsere Zeit , and 
Ueber das koiperhche Bedmgtsem der Seelenthattgkeiten, two addresses, Prankforc-on-the-H , 1351 0. FIu- 
gel (Der Materiahsmus vom Standpunkt der atomistisch-mechanischen Naturforsehung beleuchtet , Leipsic, 

1865) concludes that all the psychical functions of each individual are centred m one atom Flugel does not 
attempt to decide whether this atom is to be conceived as extended or as “ simple ” (a point), on the ground 
that no portion of psychology depends on the theory of the unextended nature of the soul (an assertion 
which is by no means true in the Herbartian psychology) Among the most recent writers against material- 
ism is Ferd Westhoff (Staff, Kraft und Gedanke, Munster, 1865). A Mayer (Zur Seelenfrage, Mayence, 

1866) , who combines the materialistic theory with a certain & priori doctrine derived fiom Ivant and Scho- 
penhauer, directs his arguments especially against Westhoff Mayer’s doctrine, in turn, is specially combated 
by H. H. Studt, in Die matenahstische Erkenntmsslehre , ALtona, 1869. Compare also Hafhier, Der Material* 
ismus, Mayence, 1865 , L Flentje, Das Leben und die todte Natur, Cassel, 1SG6 , Julius Frauenstadt, Der 
Matenalismus und die antimatenahstischen Bestrebungen der Gegemoart , in Unsere Zeit , new series, 1867, 
pp 253-278 , Rosenkranz, Der deutsche Matenalismus und die Theology m the Zeitschr. fur histor . Theo- 
logy Yol YII , No 3, 1S64. Christian Wiener and C Radenhausen ha\e attempted to frame new systems 
m which natural and spiritual life should receive their explanation fiom the results of exact investigation— 
the former in his Die Grundzuge der T Yeltordnung Atomeniehre und Lehre ton der geishgen Welt (Leips. 
and Heidelb , 1863, 2d ed . 1869), and the latter m Ins, der Mensch und die Welt (Hamburg, 1S63, 2d ed., 
1S70) F Alb Lange’s able work on the history of materialism gives evidence of equal familiarity with phi- 
losophy and with the results of investigations m natural science ( Gesch des Matei lahsmus und KriLk seiner 
Bedeutung in der Gegemoart , Iserlohn, 1S6G) We may mention, further H. A Rmne, Matenalismus 
und ethisches Bedurfmss , Brunswick, 18G8 article on “ the question of immortality m connection with the 
most recent German philosophy 1 the opponents , 2, the defenders of immortality ’ in Unsere Zeit , IV , 
12 and 15, Leipsic, 1SGS , M E A Naumann, Die Naturw , und der Mat , Bonn, 1868 , C Scheidemacher, 
Die Nachteule des Matenalismus , etc , Cologne, 18GS , G H G Jahr, Die Natur , der Menschengeist und 
sent Gottesbegnff , Leipsic, 1S70 , Ludwig Weis, Anti-Maienalismus , 2 vols., Beihn, 1S71. 

In the last few years the interest in physical philosophy has been chiefly directed, 
since the appearance of Darwin’s work on the Origin of Species, to the problem 
indicated in the name of the work cited, this problem being closely connected with 
the question respecting the relation of foice and matter, although belongmg more par- 
ticulaily to the province of natural investigation. 

On the basis of Darwin’s doctrine rests, m particular Ernst Hackers comprehensive work on general 
morphology ; Generelle Morphologie der Organismen , allg Grundzuge der organ. Formioissenschaft, me- 
chamsch begrundet durch die von Charles Dariom reformirte Descendenztheone , VoL I. : On the General 
Anatomy of Organisms, Yol. II. , On the General History of the Development of Organisms, Berlin, 1866 ; 
cf. E Hackel, Natur hche Schopfungsgeschichte , Berlin, 1868, 2d ed , 1S70 , G. Jager, Die Darimnstifie 
Theorie und ihre Stellung zu Moral und "Religion , Stutrgard, 1869 ; W Braubach, Religion, Moral und 
Philos, der Darwin' schen Lehre , Neuwied, 1869 

The following authors, among others, have appeared with new attempts at the solution of various 
problems: Friedrich Rohmer (1814-1856), Krdih des Goitesbegnffs vi den gegenwdrtigen Weltamichten, 
Nordhngen, 1856 (published anonymously), Gott und seine Sehopfung, ibid., 1857; Der naturhche Weg 
des Menschen m Gott , ibid , 1858 , Wissenschaft und Leben , I. Die Wmenschaft von Gott, ibid , 1S71 ; 
Anton Bee, Wanderungen auf dem Gebiete der Etlnk, Hamburg, 1857, Heinrich Bohmer, Die Sinne- 
mahrnehmung , Erlangen, 1864 seq ; Y A v Stagemann, Die Theone des ZZcwimtsevvs im Wesen, 
Berlin, 1864; J. H. v. Kirehmann, Die Philosophie des Wtssem , Berlin, 1864: Ueber die Unstej'blichkeU, 
Berlin, 1865 , Aesthetik auf reahstischer Grundlage , Berlin, 1868 ; Yon Kirchmann has also developed 
systematically and critically his own views m the Philos. Bibhothek, edited by him (Berlin, 1868 
seq ) , F. W. Staruhneck's Herrschcft und Priesterihum (Berlin. 1871) is partly directed against von Kirch- 
mann’s basing of ethics on authority ; Eugen Duhnr.g, Naturhche DialeUik, Berlin, 1865 ; Der Werth 
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d es Zebens, Breslau, 1SG5, Kntische Gnmdlegung der Yollsvnrthschaj'Lslehre , Berlin, 1S66 , Ent Gesch. 
der Eat.-Oec. u des Soc ., Beilin, 1871; C. Lemcke, Populdre Aesthetik , Leipsic, 1665, 3d enlarged ed. 
1870 , J. Hoppe, Die gesammte LogiL, I , Paderborn, 1868 (67), Die kleine Logil, ibid., 1869 , A Bastian, Der 
Mensch in der Geschichte, Berlin, I860, Beitrage zur vergleichenden Psychology , ibid , 1868 , W. Oehlmann, 
.Die Erkenntnissiehy & als Katnrwiss , Cothen, 1868, A von Oettmgen, Die Moralstatistik und die chnsthche 
Stttenlehre , Versuch emer Social-EthiL nuf empv ischer Grundlage , Erlangen, 1868 seq. , K K B von 
Hartmann, Philos. des Unbewussten, Berlin, 1S69, 3d, considerably enlaiged edition, 1871 (cf several essays 
by Hartmann m the Philos Monatshefte), Ueber die dialehtische Methode (see above, lit to § 129), Schelhnq s 
posit. Plulos alsEinheit von JETegel u Schopenh , Berlin, 1869, Aphonsmen ubeidas D) am a, Beilin, 1S70 ,)■** 
A Horwicz, Grundhmen eines Systems der Aesthetik., Leipsic, 1869 , C Hebler, 

* Hartmann’s philosophy is a form of monism, the subject being the unconscious spirit with the at- 
tributes will and lepresentation (idea) (He explains feeling as resulting fiom affections of the will m com- 
bination with conscious and unconscious ideas ) He affirms that it is neither possible for the “logical Idea” 
of Hegel to attain to reality without will, nor for the blind, irrational Will of Schopenhauer to determine 
itself to prototypal ideas, and he demands therefoie that both be conceived as co-oidmate and equally 
legitimate principles, which (after the precedent of Schellmg in his last system) are to be thought ol as 
functions of one and the same functioning essence. The Will posits the “That” (dass, the real existence) 
and the Idea the “What” (the ideal essence) of the world and of things The “That” of the woild is 
alogical like the Will, the “What” of the world is logical like the Idea. It lesults that the alogical 
existence of the world is also antilogical, because from the naluie of the will (which we know by induction 
from experience) there follows the necessary preponderance of pam Consequently it weie better that the 
world should not exist than that it should exist (doctrine of pessimism), although the existing woild is the 
best of all possible worlds (optimism), as is shown by its development, under the direction of unconscious 
providence, in a form giving evidence of the highest possible degree of adaptation (Thus, for example, 
life is rendered endurable only by the aitifice of nature, in virtue of which all is interesting to childhood and 
youth by reason of its novelty, the partial interruption of individual consciousness by sleep, and of the 
historic consciousness of humanity by death and birth preserves nature from atony.) The end of develop- 
ment is the turning back of volition into non- volition (a process not, as Schopenhauer teaches, individually, 
but only universally possible) , the means to this is the greatest possible intensification of consciousness, since 
it is only m consciousness thus intensified that the idea is emancipated from will to the degree necessary foi 
opposition. Ancillary to the nse and mtensification of consciousness are the cosmieal, telluric, and vital 
(biological) developments and the development of humanity —Hartmann seeks to show the fruitfulness of 
the hypothesis of the Unconscious in clearing up and solving the most manifold problems m the fields of 
physiology, animal psychology, human psychology, eesthetics, and religious mysticism. (It explains for him. 
for example, the possibility of love the alluring presentiment of the unity of all things becomes longmg for 
union ; love is the silvery flash of the eternal truth of the one all-comprehending being, shining m upon the 
illusion of consciousness.) Hartmann’s doctrine differs from Hegel’s (apaifc fiom the point mentioned above) 
chiefly m this, that the former considers the Idea not as something which, issuing from discuisive abstiacc 
conceptions, becomes concrete, but as something immediately concrete to the intuitive apprehension, and 
inseparable from the logical law of development; and fuither, m that he opposes the dialectical method, 
and follows instead the inductive method, nsmg gradually in his conclusions from an empirical basis, chiefly 
of physical and psychological material, which he seeks to make as bioad as possible. He disagrees with 
Schopenhauer, also, m denying that space, time, and categories (together with all that depends on them) are 
purely subjective, m adopting a doctrine of atomistic dynamism for the explanation of matter, and m affirm- 
ing that what appears to us (phenomenally) as brain is not a sufficient cause of the intellect generally, but is 
only the condition of the form of consciousness. — This doctrine, therefore, regards the world, if we may be 
allowed the u » of this expression, as, so to speak, the pioduct of a good mother, the Idea, and of a bad 
fathei, the Will, who (as perhaps a Gnostic fancy might represent the case), captivated by the charms of the 
Idea, approaches it with a satyr’s sensuous desire , the Idea cannot escape the lovei’s embrace, and brings 
forth the child, which ought not to exist the world ; but, with maternal solicitude, she provides the unhappy 
child with all the good gifts with which she is able to alleviate his misfortune, and if the necessity of hia 
passing through the severe struggle of development heie cannot be averted, yet a redemption is provided m 
the annihilation of the will, m the painlessness and the joylessness of Nirvana. To the critical question 
which may be raised on the basis of Hartmann’s own assumptions, namely, why it is that this redemption is 
only negative, when it might be a return of the Idea into itself, an emancipation from the other of itself (the 
bemg-with-self of the Idea m Spirit, according to Hegel’s tnchotomy), and so furnish an intellectual blessed- 
ness, unmixed with desire, to this Hartmann answers the eternal self-mirronng of the Idea would bring 
weariness and despair, rather than bliss, if the Will were at the same time still occupied , but if the Will 
is to be entirely annihilated, this action of the Idea must be disconnected from all interest But with refer- 
ence to the primary postulates of Hartmann’s system themselves, the question may be asked * how can a 
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Philos Aufsdtic (on Copernicus and the modern conception of the world , Utilitarianism , Love of Enemies and 
the Platonic Rep >. , Lessxngiana , Kantiana , Joan of Arc m Shakespeare, Voltaire, and Schiller), Lcips I860 , 
P. X. Schmid, Entiourf ernes Systems der Philos auf pneumatog Grundlage , Vienna, 1863-05, C S 
Barach, Die Wi8sen.sc.haft als Freiheitslhat , Vienna, 1S69 , Wilh Kaulich, Ueber die Mbglic/ilcit , das Ziel uml 
die Grenzen des Wissens , m the Transactions of the Bohemian Scientific Association, VI , 1, Prague, 1868, 
separately m a new edition, Gratz, 1870, JSandbuch der Logik , Prague, 1869, Uandbuch dcr PsyUiology , 
G-ratz, 1870 , Allied Friedmann, Des Einzelnen Recht und PflicM , em philos Yersuch aaf natural - 
istischer Grundlage , Heidelberg, 1870; J, Bergmann, Grundhmen enter Theorie des Bewusstsems. 
Berlin, 1870. 

§ 135. Since the beginning® of this century no philosophical systems 
of such importance and of so powerful influence as those of the 17th 
and 18th centuries have sprung up outside of Germany; stilly the 
philosophical tradition has everywhere been preserved, and philo- 
sophical investigation has, in part, been carried further on. In Eng- 
land and North America philosophical interest has remained chiefly 
confined to investigations in empirical psychology, methodology, 
morals, and politics. In France two philosophical tendencies opposed 
the sensualism and materialism which reigned at the beginning of the 
century. Of these the one found expression in the eclectic and spiri- 
tualistic school which was founded by Eoyer-Oollard as the disciple of 
Reid, which was further built up by Cousin, who incorporated into its 
body of doctrines a number of German philosophemes, and in which 
the Cartesian tradition was renewed. The other tendency was a theo- 
sophical one. More recently, Hegelianism has found occasional dis- 
ciples in France. A doctrine of “ positivism/ 5 which refuses, in 
principle, to make affirmations respecting anything that is not a sub- 
ject of exact investigation, but which yet, for the most part, makes 
common cause with materialism, was founded by Comte. A modified 
scholasticism, mostly Thomism, prevails in the Catholic seminaries of 
France, Spain, and Italy. In Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway, Russia, Poland, and Hungary, the various schools of German 
philosophy have exerted successively a not inconsiderable influence. 
In Italy, the philosophy favored by the church is Thomism ; the doc- 
trines of Antonio Eosmini and of Yincenzo Gioberti, in particular, 
have also found numerous disciples, and in the last years the Hegelian 
doctrine has been defended by zealous adherents. 


“ logical idea” exist asth epnus — even though it be only a non-temporal prms—oi mind, and a ‘‘will” as the 
pnua of those things m the world, n hich alone, as far as our knowledge extends, are the subjects or possessors ol 
will? Have not subjective absti actions been hypostatized ’ (Of Hartmann's philosophy tieat K, Frh. da 
Bret, Das neueste philos. Syst , m Ini neuen Reich , 1871, No 3S, M Schneidewra, Ueber die mm " Philos 
des Unbeioussten' 1 ' 1 I, Gjmn Progr , Hameln, 1S71 G. C Stiebehng, Fata) missensch. gcg. Philos. Eim 
Widerlegung d Ilai tmanmeh Lehrev Unbeioussten in d. Leibhchl., ?iebst e lun BelcucM.d. Darwin-, 
schen Ansichten ub d. Instinct , New York, 1871 , cf also below, App III , cul § 134. [Ernst Ivapp, Ptu- 
losophfl*of the Unconscious , in the Journal of Spec Philos , Januaiy, 1870, pp. 84-93. — TV-.] 
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In Yol. IY. of the History of the Philosophy of Mind, b\ Bobert Blakey (London, 1848), will be found a 
comprehensive survey of the philosophical works published from 1800 till about 1848 m Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Belgium and Holland, Spam, Hungary, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, and the 
United States of America. Of. J. D. Morell, An Hist and Critical View of Speculative Philosophy m 
Europe m the Nineteenth Century , London, 1846, 2d ed , 1847 [New York, 1848.— Tr.} , Lectures on the 
Philosophical Tendencies of the Age, 184S Beneke, m his work, Die neue Psychologie (Berlin, 1845, pp. 
272-850), treats of recent psychological labors m \ anous countries. Articles on the present condition of 
{hilosophy in other countries than Germany are contained in the Zeitschr. fur Philos., ed by Fichte, Ulrici, 
md Wirth, and m the Gedanle , ed. by Michelet, as also m the Philos. Monatshefte and (with reference to 
Herbartiamsm) the Zeitschr. fur exacte Philosophic. [Also m the Journal of Speculative Philosophy . ed 
by Hams, St Louis, !Sb7 seq. — Tr.] 

Works on French philosophy m the 19th century are . Fh Damiron, Essai sur Vhistoire de la philoso- 
phic en France au XIXe Siicle, Paris, 1828 [4th ed , Brussels, 1832.— 2'/ ] , H Tame, Les Philosophes 
fmnpais du XIXe Siicle, Pans, 1857, 3d ed , 1867 ; F. Bavaisson, La Philosophie en France au XIXe 
Slide , Pans, 1868 (compare, on the latter work, Etienne Vacherot, La Situation Philosophique en France, 
In the Revue des Deux Mondes, Yol. 75, 18G8, pp. 950-977) , Paul Janet, Le Spintuahsme fran$als au 19 
Slide, Device des Deux Mondes, Yol 75, 1868, pp 353-385 

On the more recent philosophy of Great Biitain compare David Masson, Decent British Philosophy , 
Iiondon, 1805, 2d ed , 1867 ; W. Whewell, Lectures on the History of Moral Philos, m England , new 
edit , Lond , 1S68 , J. McCosh, Present State of Moral Philos. %n England, London, 1868 (specially on 
Hamilton and Mill) , Thomas Collyns Simon, The Present State of Metaphysics in Great Britain, m the 
Contemp Review, 1868, Yol. vui , pp 246-261 The Journal of Specul Philos (St Louis, 1867 seq.) fur- 
nishes valuable contributions for the knowledge of the present condition of philosophy m America. 

On the philosophy of law m Belgium, see Warnkonig, m Zeitschr. f. Ph , Yol. 30, Halle, 1857 On philo- 
sophy m the Netherlands, cf T. Boorda, ibid , Yol x , Tubingen, 1843. 

Writers on recent Italian philosophy . Marc Debut, Hist, des Doctr. Philos, dans V Italic contemp., 
Paris, 1859 ; Auguste Conti, La Philos It. Contemporame (translated into French by Ern Naville, Paris, 
1865 , Italian ed., Florence, 1864, forms a supplement to Conti’s Lectures on the Hist, of Philos ) ; Theod 
Strater, Brief e uber die it Philos , m the Gedanke, 1864-65 , Eaphael Mariano, La ioh. contemp. en Italie, 
Pans, 1867 ; Fianz Bonatelh, Die Philos m Itahen sett 1815, in the Zeitschr f Philos Yol. 54, 1S69, pp. 
134-15S , Louis Fern, Essai sur VHistoire de la Philos, en Italie au XIX. Slide , Paris, 1869. 


Damiron distinguishes in the French philosophy of the first decennia of the present 
century three schools — the sensualistie, the theological, and the eclectic and spiritual- 
istic schools. The sensualistie school, extending over from the eighteenth century into 
the 19th, was in the first decade of the latter century more and more crowded ont by 
the two others ; bnt theie arose, in opposition to these latter, in turn a reaction, which 
in part (e. g n in Benan and Tame, and in Charles Dollfus, author of Leitres Philoso- 
‘phiques, Pans, 1851, 8d ed., 1869) betrayed the influence of the idea which lies at 
the basis of the Hegelian philosophy of religion and history, while in part (and still 
earlier) it assumed the form of naturalism.- On this whole subject Paul Janet, a 
pupil of Cousm, reports as follows : * — 

French philosophy, at the end of the Revolution and at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centnry, was completely under the influence of the school of Condillac. Meta- 
physics was nothing hut the analysis of sensations As sensation could he considered 
from two pomts of view, either with reference to the organs of sensation or with 
reference to the mind, the school of Condillac was divided into two branches, the 
physiologists and the ideologists. Physiological CondiHacism is represented by Ca- 
hauls, ideological CondiHacism by Destutt de Tracy. 

Cabanis (1757-1808) is the first French author who treatei philosophically and 


* The following sketch was kindly prepared by Prof Janet for the 2d edition of this History, to which 
it was affixed as a supplement. [The present translation is from the French.— TV ] 
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methodically of the relations of the physical to the moral in man. v His work on this 
subject is made up of twelve essays, which treat successively of the physiological his- 
tory of sensations, of the influence of age, sen, temperament, diseases, diet, climates, 
instinct, sympathy, sleep, of the influence of the moral upon the physical, and of ac- 
quired temperaments The work furnishes a very rich mine of interesting facts. 
But its spirit is altogether materialistic. The moral, we are told, is simply the physi- 
cal considered under certain special points of view. The soul is not a being, but a 
faculty. Thought is a secretion of $he brain. Later, in his Lcttre sur les causes pre- 
mieres (8yq., Pans, 1824; addressed to Faunel), Cabanis x>i of oundly modified his 
ideas He here admits the existence of a cause of the world, endowed with intelli- 
gence and will, and concludes m favor of a sort of stoic pantheism 

Bestutt de Tracy (1754-1836) modified the doctrine of Condillac m attempting to 
explain the notion of exteriority, which pine sensation could not give. According to 
him, it is only our own voluntary motion that teaches us the existence of external ob- 
jects Action willed and felt, on the one hand, and resistance on the other, constitute 
the connecting l in k between the me and the not-me The same feelmg subject can- 
not at the same tune will and resist itself. Unresisting matter could not be known. 
A being without motion or whose motions were unfelt by itself would know nothing 
beside itself. Tracy concludes that an absolutely immaterial being would know only 
itself The works of Tracy are (1) les Elements dUd'oloyie (2 [4 ?— Tr.} vols., Paris, 
1804), and (2) Gommcnteure sur V Esprit ties Lois (Pans, 1810). 

Reaction against che Sensualistic School. ThL reaction has been twofold. We 
distinguish (1 ) the Theological School, (2) the Psychological School f 

In the Theological School three principal names are to be distinguished : De Bo- 
bald, the Abbe de Lamennais, and Joseph de Maistre. 

De Bonald (1754-1840) was the chief of the so-called il traditionalistic ” school, 
the leading dogma of which was the divine creation of language Revelation, it was 
taught, is the principle of all knowledge. There are no innate ideas. The whole 
philosophy of Bonald is controlled by the triadic formula . cause, means, effect In 
cosmology the cause is God ; the means is motion ; the effect ns corporeal existence. 
In politics these three terms become: power, minister, subject, in the family : father, 
mother, child. De Bonald applied these formulas to theology, and concluded to the 
necessity of a Mediator. Hence the following proposition: God is to the God-man 
what the God-man is to man 4 

The Abbe de Lamennais (1782-1854) was the founder of theological skepticism, in 
the nineteenth century. In his Essai sur V indifference en mature religieuse (1817-1827, 

4 vols. 8 vo ), he borrows, like Pascal, from Pyrrhonism its arguments against the 
authority of our faculties. The errors of the senses, the errors of the reasoning 
faculties, the contradictions in human opinions, all this arsenal of skepticism is em- 
ployed against human reason After this destruction of all certitude, Lamennais 
attempts to re-establish what he has destroyed by reference to anew criterion, namely, 

* Cabanis 1 Rapports dv physique et du moral were inserted m the two first volumes of the Iftrtioirsa 
de la cinquihne cla&se de Vlnstitut ( classe eCideologie) and were published separately in ISIS. 

1 1 give this name to this school, which has borne successively several others (Eclectic, and Spiritualistic). 
The one I piopose appears to me the most exact 

t The principal works of this author are : Essai analytique sur les Ms naturelles de Vordre social La 
Legislation primitive (2d ed., 1823, 3 vols , Svo). Recherches philosophiques (ISIS). La theone da 
pouroir social (3 vols , 1798). His (Eeuv/es completes were published m lb! 8. 
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universal consent. On this basis he seeks to establish the truth of (1) Deism, (2) 
Revelation, (3) Catholicism 

Joseph de Maistre (1753-1821) was the founder of modem Ultramontanism, of which 
De Maistre 1 s Du Pape (1819-20) is m some sense the gospel. He touched upon philosophy 
in his Soirees de St. Petcnbourg (Pans, 1821), m which he treats of the temporal govern- 
ment of Providence in human affairs Strongly preoccupied by the theological idea 
of original sin, he is tempted to see in evil nothing but a means of expiation and 
punishment. Hence the ciuel character of his^ philosophy, his apology for capital 
punishment, for war, for the Inquisition, etc. He was not without a certain tmge of 
illummism and dreamed of a vast religious renovation, which explams the fact that 
his name was often cited and invoked by the Saint Simonians. 

Psychological School The characteristics of this school are (1) that it is entirely 
independent of theology, (2) that it seeks m psychology for the principles of all 
philosophy, and (3) that it renews the idealistic and spiritualistic tradition of Carte- 
rianism Its pnncipal representatives have been Royer-Collard, Marne de Biran, 
Cousm, and Jouffioy 

Royer-Collard (1703-1845), much more eminent as a statesman than as a philoso- 
pher, introduced into France the Scotch philosophy He insists, most especially, like 
Reid, upon the distinction between sensation and perception, and upon the principles 
of causality and induction. What is most interesting in his woiks, is his analysis of 
the notion of duration According to him, duration is not perceived in objects, it 
exists only in ourselves. Duration is distinguished from succession, which presup- 
poses the foimer instead of being presupposed by it our conception of duration 
lesults solely from the sentiment of our continuous identity, which latter results from 
the continuity of our action. (See the Fragmens de Foyer- Collar d in Jouffroy’s 
tianslation cz Reid’s woiks ) 

Maine de Biran (1766-1824), who has been proclaimed by Cousin the first French 
metaphysician of the nineteenth century, held successively three different philosophi- 
cal theories, or rather passed through three periods m one and the same philosophical 
development. 

First Period. This period was signalized by the appearance of the work entitled, 
Memoire sur Vhabitude (1803). In this work Marne de Biran appears as still a member, 
or rather as thinking himself still a member of the ideological school or school of 
Condillac ; but differences between his doctime and that of the ideologists become 
manifest already here Developing the idea previously expressed by De Tracy 
(namely, that voluntary motion is at the origin of the notion of exteriority), he founds 
on this pnnciple the distinction between sensation and perception, which had re- 
mained so vague in the school of Reid. Sensation is only the affection produced by 
exbemal causes; perception is the result of our voluntary activity. Maine de 
Biran proceeds to point out how these two elements are combined in the case of each 
of oui senses m varying proportions, the perceptions being always proportioned to the 
motility of the organ Perception is not, therefore, transformed sensation Parallel 
with and related to this distinction is that between imagination and memory. The 
author afterwards distinguishes between two sorts of habits, active and passive 
Finally he develops this fundamental law of habit, “that it weakens sensation and 
strengthens perception ” 

Second Period. In this second period Biran is seen founding and developing his 
own philosophy The fundamental idea of this philosophy is, that the point of view 
of a being who knows himself cannot be assimilated to the point of view of a thing 
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known externally and objectively. The fundamental error of the sensationalists in 
philosophy is that they form their notions of internal causes, or faculties, after the 
model of external and objective causes The latter, not being known m themselves, 
aie nothing but occult qualities, abstract names, representing groups of phenomena, 
which are lost in one another as fast as new analogies aie discovered among these 
groups Attraction, affinity, electricity are nothing but names * thus, for tae sensa- 
tionalists, sensibility, understanding, will, and, m general, all subjective causality, are 
simply and only pure abstractions. "‘But, objects Biran, can the being who ieeh him- 
self acting, and who is the witness of his own activity, regard himself as an external 
object? Doubtless the soul, considered absolutely, is beyond the reach of our know- 
ledge : it is an x But between the pomt of view of the absuact metaphysicians, 
which is that of absolute knowledge, and the pomt of view of pure empiricism, w inch 
sees nothing but phenomena and combinations of sensations, there is the point of view 
of internal reflection, m which the individual subject perceives himself as such, and so 
distinguishes himself from those occult causes which we suppose to exi«t externally to 
us ; at the same time he distinguishes himself also from all his modes, instead of 
confounding himself -with them, as Condillac pietended, who saw m the ?ue only a 
collection or succession of sensations. The primitive fact of consciousness is that of 
voluntary effort {ids us), which includes two terms that are distinct, but indmsibly 
united . will and resistance (not the resistance of another body, but that of our own 
body). Through this resistance the me feels itself limited, and thus it acquires the 
consciousness of itself, at the same time that it recognizes necessarily a not-me. 
Through its internal consciousness of its activity the me acquires the notion of cause, 
which is neither an innate idea, nor a simple habit, nor an d priori form. Bnan ad- 
mits, with Kant, the distinction between matter and form in knowledge But the 
form does not consist of empty and hollow categories pre-existing before all experience 
The categories are only the different points of view taken m internal experience, m 
leflection. As for the matter of knowledge, it is given by the resisting term, which is 
the source of diversity and localization. There is also, according to Biran, an internal 
space, differing from external, objective space * it is the immediate place of the ?ne y 
constituted by the diversity of the points of resistance which the different organs 
oppose to voluntary action The pomt of view dominant m all this philosophy of 
Biran is that of personality. The principal works of this second period are the 
Rapports du physique et du moral , and especially the Essai sur les fondatients de la 
psychologies published by Kaville m 1859 The former work, written m 1811, and 
crowned by the Academy of Copenhagen, was fiist published in the year 1854, after 
the death of the author, by Cousin 

Third Period. B Iran’s third period ended prematurely, and is therefore incomplete, 
Ms final philosophy being nothing more than sketched out From the Stoic attitude 
of the second period, Bnan passed in the third to a mystical and Christian standpoint 
In his Anthropologies his last work, left unfinished, he distinguishes three lives m man 
the animal life, or the life of sensation ; the human life, or the life of the will ; and 
the spiritual life, or the life of love. Peisonahty, which he had previously considered 
as marking the highest degree in human life, is now regarded by him simply as a pas- 
sage to a higher stage, where personality is lost and annihilated m God. (The works 
of Biran consist of four volumes published by Cousin, m 1840, and of three volumes 
of (Euvres inediteSs published by Naville m 1859 ) 

Victor Cousin (1792-1867), a disciple of Royer-Collard and Maine de Bnan, 
founded himself a school which bore the name of the Eclectic School His principal 
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maxim, borrowed from Leibnitz, was that 4 ‘ systems are true by what they affirm, but 
false by what they deny ” Attaching" great impoitanee to what had been discovered 
by previous philosophers, he necessarily made much of the history of philosophy, of 
which, in France, he is the veritable founder, notwithstanding the merits of De 
Gcrando. He gave a classification of systems, which he reduced under four general 
heads : Idealism, Sensualism, Skepticism, and Mysticism At the same time that he 
recommended eclecticism, he attempted to arrive through the study of systems at a 
philosophy of his own. His principal effort was to find a middle term between the 
Scotch and the German philosophy, the one denying all metaphysics with Hume, 
Brown, and Hamilton, and the othei f oundmg an d priori metaphysics on the notion of 
the absolute. He thought that theie was a middle way, which was to found meta- 
physics on psychology In psychology he made use of the arguments of Kant 
agamst the empiricism of Locke. But he himself, in older to escape from the subjec- 
tivism of Kant, proposed the theory of the impersonal reason. He believed that 
reason was subjective only when reflective, but that when spontaneous it grasped 
immediately the absolute, with which it was identified. All subjectivity disappeared 
m the immediate and spontaneous act of the pure reason This theory recalled 
Schellmg’s theory of 44 intellectual intuition, ,J from which Cousin sought to distinguish 
it by insisting constantly on psychology as the point of departuie. Nevertheless, 
Cousin was then on the way which leads to absolute idealism. He advanced still farther 
m this direction, in his lectures delivered in 1828, in which is plainly manifested the 
influence of Hegel, of whom he had seen much in Germany, and whose name he was 
the first to pronounce in France. In this course he refers all science to ideas, which 
must, according to him, contain the explanation of all things There are three such 
fundamental ideas : the Infinite, the Finite, and the Relation between the Infinite and 
the Finite. These three ideas are met with everywhere and are inseparable ; a God with- 
out a world is as incomprehensible as a world without a God Creation is not simply pos- 
sible ; it is necessary. History is only the development of ideas. A nation, a century, 
a great man, each is the manifestation of an idea. The course of 1828 maiked the 
culminating point in Cousin’s speculative investigations. From that time on he 
separated himself more from German idealism, and recast his philosophy in a Cartesian 
sense, maintaining constantly the psychological method as the basis of philosophy. 
Such is the character of his work on the True, Beautiful, and Good (course of 1817, 
lewritten and published in 1845 [1853?]), the style of which is very eloquent, espe- 
cially in the part on aesthetics. From this tune on he considered philosophy rather as 
a struggle against bad doctrines than as a pure science. He recommended the alliance 
of philosophy with religion, and conceded more and more of authority to 4 4 common 
sense. 1 ’ In one word, he went back from Germany to Scotland. In general, the 
considerable importance of the name of Cousin in France, and even in Europe, is 
explained less by his philosophical originality than by his striking peisonal originality, 
by his influence over a very great number of minds, and by his curiosity, which was in- 
exhaustible and extended in every direction. Besides, his labors with reference to the 
history of philosophy, and particularly with reference to the Middle Ages, have been 
of the greatest service The philoso. works of Cousin consist chiefly of the two 
courses of lectures (1815-1820, and 1828-30) and of his Fragmens Philosoph . (5 
vols., 1866). [Cousin’s Elements of Psychology: included in a critical examination of 
LocMs Essay on the Human Understanding , and in additional Pieces . Translated , , 
with Introduction and Notes , by G. 8 . Henry. 4th improved edition, revised according 
to the author’s last corrections, New York, 1856. Cousin’s Lectures on the True , the 
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Bc<mt?Jul, and the Good, translated by 0 W Wight, London, 1853; 2VrW York, 
1854, etc. Cousin’s Course of the Ilhtory of Modern Philosophy, translated by 
O W. Wight, 2 vols , Yew York, 1852, etc. Cousin's Philosophy of the B> dutiful, 
translated, with notes and an intioduction, by J. C Daniel, Yew York, 1849 ~Tr.} 

Theodore Jouffroy (1796-1842), the most celebrated of the disciples of Cousin was 
distinguished from his master by a spmt of method and of precision which the latter had 
never possessed. He never departed from the psychological standpoint, and his prin- 
cipal work was to establish with grept force the distinction between psychology and 
physiology, sciences which had been confounded m the school of Cabanis and Broussais. 
He applied the psychological method particularly to aesthetics and moral philosophy. 
In aesthetics he arrived at the conclusion that the beautiful is the invisible expressed by 
the visible ; m moral philosophy, he affirmed that the good is the co-oidmation and 
subordination of ends * 

Yumeious protests were raised against the philosophy of Cousin, which since 1930 
had become almost exclusively the philosophy of public instruction Without speaking 
of writers who are still living, nor of the socialistic schools, which aie more political 
than philosophical, we will cite only two philosophers who have attempted to found new 
philosophical schools * Lamennais and Anguste Comte 

Lamennais (see above) This philosopher, whom we have already met under the 
name of the Abbe de Lamennais, after having broken with the church by bis celebrated 
work entitled Paroles dun croyant , attempted a new philosophy, which should be purely 
rational. This doctrine, contained in the Exqume d'une plulosoplde (1841-1846 ; 
translated into German), is perhaps the most vast synthesis which has been attempted 
m France in the nineteenth century But it remained an individual and isolated essay, 
and, notwithstanding its value, found no adepts. Following a method directly 
opposed to that of the psychological school, Lamennais sets out with a consideration of 
being m general, and he posits as a primordial fact the co-existence of two forms of 
bemg— the Infinite and the Finite, which cannot be deduced the one from the other. 
God and the universe are indemonstrable. The object of philosophy is not to prove 
them, but to know them God, or Substance, has three fundamental, constitutive at- 
tributes, each of which is the whole of bemg, but which are nevertheless distinguished 
from each other ; so that the dogma of one God m three persons is philosophically true. 
There is besides in God a principle of distinction, what Plato would term ro krepov, 
which permits him to be at once one and multiple. Lamennais attempts to deduce d 
priori the three fundamental attributes of God In order to be, he says, it is necessary 
to be able to be ; hence the attribute of power Further, whatever is, must he this or 
that, must have a form ; in one word, must be intelligible. But in the absolute, the 
intelligible is indistinguishable from intelligence. Finally there must be a principle of 
union, which is love. The power is the Father ; the intelligence, begotten by the 
power, is the Son ; the love, in this triad, is the Spirit Creation is the realization, out- 
side of God, of the divine ideas It is neither an emanation, nor a creation ex nildlo. It 
should be termed participation. God extracts all beings from substance, and it is im- 
possible to suppose that anything can exist which is not substance. But this is not a 
necessary emanation ; it is a fiee act of will In the created universe matter and bodies 
are to be distinguished. Matter is nothing but limit ; it is the principle of distinction in 

** The principal philosophical works of Jouffroy are his Preface il la Traduction de s Esqumes morales de 
Dug Stewart (1S26), his Preface 3 la Traduction des asuvres de Bezel (1S35), Melanges (prenueis and 
tiouveauz, 1833 to 18 12), Cours cPEsthUique (1843), and Cours de Droit naturel (18351. [Jouifroy’s Introduc- 
tion to Ethics including a Critical Sui vey ofMoial Systems , translated by W H Channrag —Tr ] 
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God, realized externally Whatever is positive in bodies, is spirit But spirit, by the very 
fact that it is created, is limited That which m itself is simply distinction becomes 
m the world of objective lealrty a tiue resistant But matter is not, nevertheless, a 
nonentity , it is a tine reality incomprehensible in itself, which is revealed to ns only as 
the limit of spmt. Hence eveiy cieated being- is at once spirit and matter God is the 
only absolutely immaterial being As the universe repiesents God (1) from the point of 
view of substance, which is spmt, and (2) fiom the point of view of limit, which is 
matter, so also it represents him fiom the pomt oj view of his triple personality The 
three divine persons, manifested psychologically m man and physically in the three 
propel ties of electricity, light, and heat, are manifested at every pomt m the scale of 
being, at first under the foims the most concealed, and then under forms growing more 
and more uch, proceeding always from the simple to the complex. Lamennais applied, 
theiefoie, the punciple of evolution to the philosophy of nature, and m this respect 
lus philosophy is akin to that of Schellmg 

Auguste Comte (1798-1857), founder of the School of Positivists The doctrine of 
Auguste Comte, the piodueb at once of the mathematical and positive sciences and 
of Saint-Simomsm, is a combination of empiricism and of socialism, m which the 
scientific stand-point constantly gamed m piominence, m comparison with the social- 
istic stand-pomt. Theie are in Positivism, as in all doctiines, two parts, a destruc- 
tive pait and a constructive part The foimer pait contains the denial of all meta- 
physics and all seaich for fiist or foi final causes The beginning and the end of 
things, it says, are unlmowable for us It is only what lies between these two that 
belongs to us. These msoluble questions [relative to the origin and end of things] 
have not advanced one step towards solution since the day when they were first raised. 
Positivism repudiates all metaphysical hypotheses It accepts neither atheism nor 
theism The atheist is a theologian. Nor does it accept pantheism, which is only a 
form of atheism The conflict between transcendence and immanence is approaching 
its end Transcendence is theology, or metaphysics explaining the nniveise by causes 
external to it Immanence is the watchwoid of science explaining the umveise by 
causes within the universe In its constructive part, Positivism may be reduced, in 
the mam, to two ideas . (1) a certain historic conception, (2) a certain co-ordination of 
the sciences 

The historic conception is that the human mind passes necessarily through three 
states — the theological, the metaphysical, and the positive. In the first state, man ex- 
plains the phenomena of nature by reference to supernatural causes, by personal or 
voluntary interferences, by piodigies, miracles, etc. In the second period, supernatural 
and anthropomorphize causes give place to abstract, occult causes, scholastic entities, 
realized abstractions, and nature is interpreted a priori : the attempt is made to con- 
strue nature subjectively. In the third state, man contents himself with ascertainmg 
by observation and experiment the connections of phenomena, and so learning to connect 
each fact with its antecedent conditions. This is the method which has founded 
modem science, and which must take the place of metaphysics. In proportion as a 
question becomes susceptible of experimental treatment, it passes from the domain of 
metaphysics to the domain of positive science Whatever is not capable of experimen- 
tal verification, must be rigorously excluded from science. 

The second conception of Positivism is the classification and co-ordination of the 
sciences The theory of this classification requires us to advance from the simple to 
the complex At the basis are the Mathematics ; then come, m turn, Astronomy, 
Physios, Chemistry, Biology, and Sociology. These are the six fundamental sciences, 
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each, of which is necessary to the next following- one The science of society is im- 
possible without the science oi life, and the latter is impossible v ithour the science of 
chemistry , chemistry, again, presupposes physics, which itself presupposes astrono- 
my U) and mathematics History justifies this order which logic imposes. It i* thus 
seen that the positmstic theories bear above all the character of views respecting 
method and classification No metaphysics should be asked of this school for it ex- 
pressly denies the possibility of metaphysics The psychology of Positivism is a 
part of physiology Its doctrine of morals is m no respect original ; rejects the 
doctrine of personal interest We may add, finally, that in a period of his life, which 
has been termed the subjective period, M. Comte had arrived at a certain conception 
of religion and at a real form of worship, of which humanity was to be the object. 
This part of his philosophy has been repudiated by the most eminent of his disciples, 
Id Little, who is now publishing a complete edition of the works of Comte Of these 
the most important is the Coin's de philosap he positive (Pans, 1859 [English translation 
by Miss Martmeau, London, 1859, and New York — TV 1 ]) 

To the above account by Janet we add the following further bibliographical notices; On Lamennaia 
cf Blaue E'.sai biogr , 18 5S, 35m u it, m the Revue des Deux 3fondes, IbbO and 1 SOI , 0. Bordage, La 
philos , de L , Sfiasburg, I860 Of Ruj ei -Cullerd. A Philippe (Pans, lbob) and Baiante (Pans 1861) hate 
written. Co asm s woik^ have been published m the following comp’ece edition (Euvres de V Cou sm, 5 
series I -II Cours de Uustoire de la philosophic Moderns, Pans, 18 16- 18, III . Frag mens pluloso- 
plaques, 1847-4$, IV ; Ldteratu/ e, IS 10, V . hid) net on pubhqiu, 1850. [Poi English tran-Iation*, see 
above pp 342, C13 — Tr ] Of Cousmtieat C. E Fuchs (Du, Phdo-, V C 's, Berlin, 1847), A. Aulard (Etudes 
sur la philosophic contempoi aim 3L Victor Cousin Nantes, 1859), and J E Alans (La philosophic de 
M Cousin [forms a part of the Bibholfuque de philos tontump ], Pans, ltOl) , the doctmne?o£ Cou^m is fre- 
quently idened to by J B Meyci, in reviews m the ZeitsUir fur Pnilos , especially in an article m Vol 
02 185S pp 276-21)0, on Cousin's phuos. Tnatiglerf sett 1853 cf further P Janet, TlUor Cousin, m the 
Tier ue des Deux blondes, Vol 67, 1867, pp. 757-754, Ch Secretan, La philosophy de V. Cousin, Taxis, 
lirbS, Mignet, V Cousin , Pans, 1S69. [The firvt article m Hamilton's Discussions, etc, is a review of 
Cousin's Cours de philosophic , Introduction h This Loire de la philos — TV*.] 

Among the pupils of Cousin belongs Bouilher (see above, § 114, Lit ), eminent for his comprehend e and 
accurate History of Cartesiamsm Others, a«, for example, Ruvaisson, Hatireau, Remusat, Danuron, Saisscfc, 
Janet, and J. Simon, weie mated oy Comm to engage especially m cntical studies in the field of the history 
of philosophy Emile Saisset, the translator of Spinoza (soe above, § 115, Lit ), published also an Essen de 
2 3 hilosophie Eehgteuse, Pans, 1859 [translated into English, together with two extracts from other writings 
of the author, under the titles. 3Todern Pantheism, Essay on Religious Philosophy, 2 vols , Edinburgh (T. 
and T Clark), 1863 — Tr J, and Le Scepticisme Aenesidane, Pascal, Kant (see above, § 122, Lit ). Paul 
Janet has published a criticism of Buchner’s materialism, m Xe mate) uihsme contemporavi (forms a part of 
the Biol de philos contemp , Pans, 1864: English translation by G. Masson, London, 1866, German trans- 
ation by K A. von Reichlm Mel&egg, with a preface by I. H Fichte, Pans and Leipsic, I860), also a Philoso- 
phy du bonheur (Pans, 1864), and Le cerveau et la pen.se e (Pan*, 1SG7). E Caro, who has wr.tten upon 
the Fmlosophy of Goethe (&ee above, § 115, Lit ), has also published Le materialisms et la scie ice (Pans, 
1S67) , cf. Caro’s address on LaJinahtC instinctive dans la nature, delivered at the Sorbonne and printed in 
L. A Martin’s Annual re philosophique (Paris, I860, pp 253-262) Ravaisson, Thurot, and Jules Simon (who 
has also written Le devoir , Pans, 1854, La religion ncitureVe , 1856, La libertede conscience, 1857, etc. ), have made 
va’uaole contributions to the history of ancient philosophy , Remusat and Haureau to the history of medieval 
philosophy, and Damiron and Chr Bartholomews (1818-1856), among others, to the history of modem phi- 
losophy , in addition to the above-cited works of the lattei (§§ 111 and 117), we may mention here Ins (theishc) 
ffistou e critique des doctrines rehgieuses, Strasburg, 1S55. Tu H Martin, the eminent expositor of Plato’s 
Timceus , is the author of Zes sciences et la philosophic, essms de philos antique et rehgieuse, Pans, 1869. 
The stand-point of Charles Renouvier (Essai de critique generate, Paris, 1854 ; Science de la morale , St 
Cloud, 1869 [Manuel de philos ancienne, 2 vols , Pan*, 1844 3fanuel de philos moderns, 1 vol,, Paris — Tr ]) 
nas been especially influenced by the study of the cntical philosophy of Rant Pierre Lerouv, who has writ- 
ten a Refutation de Ttdecticisme (Paris, 1839), and De Thumamti (Pans, 1840), incorporated (as did also 
Proudhon, 1809-1865) into his socialistic doctrine many ideas derived from German philosophy, and especially 
from Hegelianism. The investigations of Basuat and others, in political economy, bear, m numerous in- 
stances. upon philosophical problems. The influence of German speculation is manifested, in many respects 
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in the works of Ernest Renan (author of the Vie de Jesus, Pans, 1863 [English translation, New York. Carlo- 
ton.— 2V.], as also of valuable works on mediaeval philosophy, see above, Yol I,, §§ 25 and 26), H. Tame {Phi- 
losophy of Art, English translation, New York, Holt & William 1 ?), Jules Michelet {Bible de Vlmmamte , Pans, 
1864), and other living French thinkers, includmg E Vacherot {La metaphysique et la science, Pans, 1858, 
2d ed., Pans, 1S62) Of Comte tieat Littid (Pans. 1S63), J. Stnait Mill, ( Comte and Positivism , 2d cd , re- 
vised, London, 1869 [Amencan editions, Boston, Spencer, and Philadelphia, Lippmcott, originally pub- 
lished in the Westminster Review for April, 1865 — Tr ] ), Ch Pellarm {Essen cnt. sur la philos positive , 
Pans, 1866), Compare La philos. positive, a Review directed by E Littrd and G Wyrouboff, Paris, 1867 ; 
La philos posit, cT Aug. Comte condense par Miss Harriet Maitmeau, traduc. franqaise, Bordeaux, 1871 
seq, [On Mill’s Comte , cf G H. Lewes, Fortnightly Revicio , Yol. 6, 1S60.— 2V ]— Among the most note- 
worthy Swiss philosophers, wntmg m the Fieuch language, are (or have been) Alexander Vinet, Reformed 
theologian (1797-1847), who wrote, among other things, Essais de philos . morale et de morale rehgieuse 
(Pans, 1837), Etude sur Blaise Pascal (2d ed., Pan*, 1856), Moralist es du 16, et 17. siecle (Pans, 1859), 
Hist, de la htl /rang au 18 &i$cle (Pans, 1853), and au 19 sidcle (2d ed.. Pans, 1857), and Charles Secretan 
(see above, § 134), who has written a Philos de laliberte , a Philos de Leibniz, Recherche de la methods, 
and Precis de philosophic . 

In Belgium the doctnnes of Krause, represented formerly hy Ahrens, and now by Tiberghien and others, 
are in the ascendant at the University of Brussels In Liege, Leroy has published a work on philosophy in 
the province of Liege during the 17th and 18th centunes (Liege 1800) Alphons Iversten, of the same city 
(died m 1863), maintained, m opposition to Bonald’s doctnne of the revealed chaiacter of language, the natural 
ongm of language. A modernized Cartesianism has been defended at Ghent by Huet, a pupil at Pans of 
Bordas-Dumoulm (who, while retaining the doctnnes of creation, of the fall of man, and of redemption, de- 
sired at the same time a philosophical “renovation of Christianity,” a progress of nations toward Christian 
brotherhood and unity under the dominion of truth and reason; see Le Cartisvmi&me ou la veritable 
? I novation des sciences, outrage couronnS de VInstitut, suivi de la theorie de la substance et de celle de Tin- 
foil, par Bordas-Dnmouhn , precede cTun discours sur la reformation de la philosophie au 19 siecle, pour 
s ervir cTmtroductiov generals, par F Huet, Pans, 1843, cf. Huct. La science et Tespnt , Pans, 1864 , Huet, 
La revolution rehgieuse au 19. sidcle, Paris, 1867, La revolution philos. au 19. si&cle, Pans, 1870). The 
same doctnne was maintained by Callier (died 1863), Huet’s pupil. Joseph Delbceuf, who taught at Ghent 
from 1864 to 1866, has occupied himself m investigations relative to the philosophy of mathematics, to logic, 
and to the theory of sensuous perception {Prole gomdnes phllosophiques de la geometric et solution despos- 
tulats , Liege, 1860 ; Essai de logique scientifique, prolegom&nes, suwis d'une etude sur la question du 
mouvement consider ee dans ses rapports avec le prmcipe de contradiction, Liege, 1865 ; articles m the Bul- 
letins of the Brussels Academy on illusions of the senses, and on the musical scale) Delhoeuf’s successor, 
Oscar Merten, a pupil of Leroy, has published a work entitled Be la generation des syst ernes phllosophiques 
sur Thomme, Brussels, 1867. In Louvain, Ubaghs, as a disciple of Bonald, taught a doctnne of supranatural 
“ ontologism,” which, however, like Gunthensm in Germany, gave offence m certain respects to the Chuich 
and was specially opposed hy the Jesmts, who also have their representatives among the teachers of philoso- 
phy m Namur and Ghent. Smce the retirement of Ubagh, Abbot Cartuyvels has taught philosophy in Lou- 
vain Of great philosophical importance are the investigations of Laurent in the department of international 
law and the history of civilization, and of Quetelet relative to criminal and moral statistics m general. (A. 
Quetelet, Physique sociale, 1S35 {Anthropometrie, ou Mesure des differentes faculty de Thomme, Brussels, 
1871. — Tr.] ). In Holland, the practice recommended by Francis Hemsteriiuis (1720-1790) and Daniel Wyt- 
tenbach (1746-1820), of philosophizing on the basis of the ancients, is still dominant. (Of Hcmsterhms treat 
€r Ottemar [in Latin, Louvain, 1827], E. Grucker, Franqois JTemste? buys, sa vie et ses oeuvres, Pans, 1866, 
and Groneman, Utrecht, 1867) Philip William Yan Heusde (1778-1839), the Platomst, taught in Utrecht. 
Beside various works relative to the history of philosophy, by Roorda and others, which, deserve notice, espe- 
cial mention should be made of the investigations of 0. W. Opzoomer in logic, aesthetics, and religious philo- 
sophy. Opzoomei’s logical manual, on the “Method of Science,” has been translated from Dutch into Gor- 
man by G Schwmdt (Utrecht, 1852), and his work on “Religion,” by F. Mook (Elberfeld, 1869). — In Den- 
mark, as, formerly, Kantism and Schelhngism, so more recently Hegelianism has found adherents. Feuer- 
bach’s doctnnes, among others, have also produced an influence m Denmark, although they have been modified 
by Soren Kierkegaard (who died m 1854) and Rasmus Nielsen, of Copenhagen, who teach that the sphere of 
subjective truth, corresponding with emotion and volition, has at least equally legitimate claims to recogni- 
tion with the sphere of objective truth, which corresponds to thought, and that faith should not be judged 
by the laws of knowledge nor knowledge by the laws of faith Opposing this distinction between faith and 
knowledge, Brochner (of Copenhagen) holds fast to the Hegelian conception of the relation between religion 
and philosophy. In Norway M. J. Monrad (of Chnstiama) teaches a form of Hegelianism ; holding as a fun- 
damental idea that life consists m a continual overcoming and reconciliation of antagonisms, he combats the 
absolute separation of faith from knowledge and seeks for a reconciliation of the two which shall be accepta- 
ble to the Church, in the doctnne that faith anticipates the infinite goal, toward which lienee— always 
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growing, and never complete — is tending In Sweden the Kantian philosophy had its representative m D. 
Boethius, and the philosophy of Fichte and Schelhng m Benjamin Hoijer, whose essay Oifi dan phdosophisla 
conUructionen (Stockholm, 1799) was published m German under the tide Ueber dm plulos, Conslr uetion [ibid , 
1801). Hoijer argues against Kant s dictum, that construing by conceptions is possible only m mathematics, 
and not m philosophy ; he says that Kant himself m the Metaph. Principles of Physics construed matter 
philosophically ; the starting-point of all construction is found in a pine act, i. e , in an aosolute, infinite 
activity, prior to the Ego, its product , the method by uluch construction proceeds is the method of limita- 
tion Christoph Jakob Bostrom (of whom Ed Matznei writes m the Philos. Jfoaatuhefte, III , 3, 1809 and 
whose views lie at the basis of Lcander’s essay m the same journal. III , 2, p 111) adopts in essential particulars 
the doctrines of Leibnitz, combjnng them with Platonic doctimes and modifying them so as to teach that 
the inferior monads or ideas are contained in the superior, as smaller numbers are contained in greater ones. 
Among Bostrum’s pupils is Bibbing, who has written upon Plato (see above, YoL I , § 10). Hegeliani c m is 
represented by J. Borehus (formeily m Calmar, since 1806 professor in Lund) In Transylvania, Beneke's 
psychology and pedagogic theory, and in Poland and Hungary the doctrines of Hegel hat e exerted an influ- 
ence. IntoBussia, also, German philosophy has made its uay sporadically Of Modern -Greek works, the 
following, among others, deserves mention. ®ea)pijrt/c^? koX jrpcumHj? 6iXo<ro6iag crroix^^h vwo jSpatAa 
’Appevij k&6t}vk}tov ti js <£iAo<ro<£ias iv rrj lovCm aKa&r ) jaia (at that time Secretary of the Senate of the Ionian 
Islands), Corfu, 1863. In Spam there prevails a mild form of Scholasticism, which, together with its ab- 
struse form, has lost much of its former rigor and profundity Among its most eminent representatives is 
Balmes, several of whose works have been translated into German by Lormser. In the form of an opposi- 
tion to Scholasticism, Krauseamsm has had some influence m Spain Julio Sanz del Bio, mentioned above 
(§ 128) as a follower of this doctrine, died Oct 12, 1869. [The English and Italian bibliography given by 
TJeberweg is incorporated into the following Appendices —TV ] 




APPENDIX I 

PHILOSOPHY IN GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 

A SUPPLEMENTARY SKETCH. 

By NOAH PORTER. 

Philosophy, as a pure or speculative science, lias attracted the 
exclusive attention o£ fewer devotees among the English-speaking 
scholars than among those of France or Germany. But it should 
not be inferred that Philosophy has been generally neglected. On the 
contrary, philosophy has been more readily and more widely applied 
to Ethical, Political, and Theological uses, on account of the greater 
freedom of the English peoples, and their more practical spirit. 
The pressure of discussion and of practical necessity has often forced 
many of the ablest thinkers in all these departments to develop the 
underlying philosophical principles which were required to sustain 
their practical conclusions. In this way many of the special investiga- 
tions of leading English writers have been greatly enriched by philo- 
sophic thought at once comprehensive and profound. Though English 
philosophy has less systematic completeness and formal exactness than 
the philosophies of France and Germany, it is far more original and 
copious than many critics and historians have acknowledged. While on 
the one hand there are fewer purely speculative works in English 
literature than we should naturally desire to find, there are many 
profound philosophical discussions interwoven in the substance of the 
manifold ethical, political, and theological treatises in which this 
literature abounds. The speculations of many English writers are no 
less profound because they are intertwined with practical discussions, 
and overshadowed by their applications. The contributions to philo- 
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sophy of not a few able thinkers are none the less real because they 
have been rendered in the service of some important practical interest. 
It follows, that a sketch of the progress of philosophic thought in Eng- 
land and America requires us to notice eminent writers and thinkers 
who have not devoted themselves exclusively to purely speculative 
questions, but who notwithstanding have made important contribu- 
tions to philosophic thought. r 

Such a sketch is the more necessary as an appendix and supple- 
ment to Ueberweg’s history of English philosophy, inasmuch as its 
author, in common with most of the continental historians, finds little 
evidence of any other philosophical tendency than that of Empiricism, 
and therefore gives only a partial view of some writers who represent 
this direction in a general way, and altogether overlooks a consider- 
able number of writers who in those discussions in which philosophy is 
applied to special questions, assume or teach a philosophy of an 
opposite character. 

CHAPTER. I. — English Philosophy before Locke. 

§ 1. The first wnter whom we notice is Richard Hooker, a writer somewhat earlier 
than Lord Bacon, whose philosophical reach and sagacity is for many reasons deserv- 
ing of attention. Of. Frederic Denison Maurice. Modem Philosophy, etc , Lond. , 1862, 
chap v. 

Bichard Hooker, 1553-1600, a native of Heavy-Tree, near Exeter, a Student, Tutor and Fellow of Corpus 
Ghristi College, Oxford, Rector at Drayton-Beauchamp, Buckinghamshire, 1584 ; Master of the Temple, 
1585 ; Rector of Boscomb, Wiltshire, 1591 , Prebendary and Sub-dean of the Cathedral of Salisbury , Rector 
of Bishopsboume, in Kent, 1595, where he died 

His principal work, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, was published, the first 4 books in 1594, the 5th 
in 1597, the 7th in 1617, the Oth and 8th m 1648 The eight books, with a few sermons and tracts, were 
published in Lond., 1662, fol. , 2d edition, with Walton’s life, 1666, fol , other editions are, Lond,, 1676, 
’82, 1705, ’19, ’20 , Dublin, 1721 ; Oxf , 1793, 1807, ’20, each 3 vols 8vo , Lond., 1825, 2 vols Svo ; 1830, with 
notes and extracts by Hanbury, a dissenter, 3 vols Svo. Arranged by Keble, Oxf , 1836 ; 4 vols. Svo, 1841 , 
3 vols. 8 yq, 1845 ; do , without Keble’s notes, 1845, 1850, 2 vols. Other editions, Lond., 1839, 1845,. 2 vols 
Svo 

Hooker is called by Hallam 44 the finest as well as the most philosophical writer of 
the Elizabethan period.” All his writings are in form and purpose theological rather 
than philosophical. His Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity are professedly a vindication of 
the Government of the Church of England as established by the Protestant Sovereign 
1 and Parliaments. In order to defend this successfully, the author devotes the first two 
books to a preliminary discussion of the philosophical principles involved, and sets forth 
a sort of prima pliilosophia concerning law in general, in its relations to the Divine 
essence and activity, to the physical and spiritual universe, to civil and ecclesiastical 
societies, and to the ways in which it can be known by man, through natural and 
supernatural reason. His other writings consist of discussions concerning points of 
doctrine controverted by the Romanists and Puritans, in which there is recognized a sys- 
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tem of philosophy which is more definitely conceived and more firmly held than in the 
writings of any other theologian of his time 

The particular principles for which Hooker deserves mention aie his clear and satis- 
factory conception of the regularity of the operations of the universe for some 4 1 pre- 
conceived end the definition of law as assigning to each thing its kind, appointing “ its 
foim and measuie of working ; ” the applicability of law to God, m the memorable say- 
ings, u the Being of God is a kind of Law to his working,” 44 God is a Law both to him- 
self and to all other things besides . 57 His actions and effects are limited though he is 
Infinite, because his actions correspond re, some end, — 4 "not that anything is made 
to be beneficial unto him, hut all things for him to show beneficence in them ” God's 
will is limited by his reason ; this reason exists though it is often unknown to man 
Law is properly applied to the pioperties and powers of nature. 4 ‘ Obedience of crea- 
tures to the law of nature is the stay of the whole world.” The apparent defects in 
the working of these laws are incident to the malediction on account of sin This na- 
tural generation and process of all things receiveth order of proceeding from the settled 
stability of divine undersf andmg. These laws hold good not only of natural agents by 
themselves, but also as related to one another, binding them to serve one another and 
bo serve the common good 

As God moves natural agents as an efficient, so he moves intellectual creatures, e g. 
angels, both the unfallen and the fallen. Of the unfallen the actions are threefold, 
love, adoration, and imitation ; the reason or law of the fall of any is by the reflex 
of their understanding upon themselves, substituting pmde for the love, adoration 
and woiship of God 

The laws of cieated beings — and of man conspicuously — provide, that as capable of 
progress he is impelled by desire. Man being made in the likeness of his Maker resem- 
bles him in bemg free — we are not tied as natural agents. The two principal fountains 
of human action are knowledge and will. Will differeth from, that inferior natural de- 
sire which we call appetite. “Appetite is the will's solicitor, and the will is appetite’s 
controller” “Evil as evil cannot be desired.” 44 Goodness doth not move by bemg, 
but by being apparent.” 44 Our felicity therefore bemg the object and accomplishment 
of our desire, we cannot choose hut wash and covet it ” 44 Goodness m actions is like unto 
straitness, wherefore that which is done well we term right ” 44 That winch is good in. 

the actions of men, doth not only delight as profitable, but as amiable also.” Theie 
are two ways of discerning goodness— by their causes and their signs. 4 "The most 
certain token of evident goodness is, if the general persuasion of all men do so account 
it” 4 4 The general and peipetual voice of men is as the sentence of God himself ” 
44 That which all men have at all times learned, nature herself must needs have taught.” 

4 4 Laws for intellectual beings is their intuitive intellectual judgment concerning the 
rarity and goodness of the objects which set them on work ” The rule of voluntary 
agents* is the sentence that Reason giveth concerning the goodness of those things which 
they are to do. The sentences which Reason giveth are some more, some less general. 
The knowledge of what man is in himself, and in relation to other beings, is the mother 
of the principles of the law of nature for human actions. This law is mandatory, per- 
missive or admonitory. Laws of Reason are investigable by Reason only, without super- 
natural revelation. The laws of a commonweal are orders agreed on, touching the 
mhnner of hying in society. All public requirement arises from deliberate advice, consul- 
tation. and composition between men. Mature requires some kind of government, but 
feaves the choice arbitrary which kind each shall be. Laws not only teach what is good, 
but exert a constraining force The authority of the ruler comes either from a commis- 
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sion derived directly from God, or from the consent of the governed This consent is ex- 
plicit or implied. Positive laws aie twofold : those which establish some duty to which 
men were bound by the Law of leason, or else those which make that a duty which was 
not so before, i e , they are mixed or human The third description of Laws is that 
which holds between bodies politic, i. e ., the Laws of nations. These are pnmaiy and 
secondary. Concerning the commerce between Christian nations the force of general 
councils is great. 

The good of man is threefold sensual, intellectual, and spiritual or divine. The 
last comes m the way of rewaid to perfect obedience Man having failed of this by the 
way of nature, God has provided a way that is supernatural, on condition of faith, 
which includes hope and chanty But supernatural duties do not exclude those which 
are natural The Scriptures are full of the laws which concern these It is great ad- 
vantage that so many of these laws are written and were not entrusted to tradition. 
The completeness of the Scriptures in respect to every Law needful to be known, is 
relative, not absolute But the supernatural light does not exclude the light of nature, 
which it supposes and to which it is supplementary. Some of the laws in the Scriptures 
are mutable Positive laws do not always bind, but are conditional. Those are con- 
stant, whether natuial or supernatural, which belong to man as man m those relations 
which are permanent. The matter of such laws alone is constant. On the othei hand, 
those laws, even though supernatural, which weie ordained foi special and inconstant 
relations, are not of permanent force Again ; m societies, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
laws respecting these changing relations become authoiitative simply by being pie- 
scribed by the majority, through its representatives or constituted authorities 

The principles enumerated m the first book of Hooker’s great work, and vindicated 
against objections m the second, are applied m the six books which follow to the de- 
fence of the ecclesiastical polity established by law The principles themselves are a 
summary of the doctrmes fundamental to politics and ethics and theology, which, in a 
certain sense, were re-elaborated by one of the ablest philosophers of bis time, who was 
well acquaint id with tne pagan and Christian writers, and was largely endowed with 
sagacity and comprehensiveness. The philosophical system of Hooker may be faiily 
accepted as akin to that of Lord Bacon ; only it was far more explicit and compiehen- 
sive in its statements and more systematic m its form and completeness It could not 
fail to exert a powerful influence on all subsequent discussions m metaphysical, ethical 
and political philosophy, anticipating as it does many of these discussions by providing 
the principles for their adjudication. 

§ 2. Sir John Davies, 1570-1626, should be named next after Hooker, and before 
Lord Bacon He was bom m Wiltshire, and educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1603 
Solicitor-General m Ireland, and Judge of Assize, 1620-1. In 1626 he was appointed, 
Lord Chief Justice of England, but died suddenly before the ceremony of installation. 
His poem, On Human Knowledge and the Human Soul, like the first book of Hooker, 
exhibits the current psychology and philosophy of England in his time, though more nr 
detail. The title of the 2d edition, 1602, is Nosce Teipsuni : This oracle expounded 
in two Elegies : 1st, Of Human Knowledge ; 2d, Of the Soul of Man, and the Immor- 
tality theieof . 1st ed , 1599. It gives a transcript of that better scholastic doctrine of 
the soul which combines the teachings of both Aristotle and Plato, when purified from 
many of the extreme subtilities ingrafted upon them by the doctors of the schools, and 
adds the results of the dawning good sense which attended the Reformation and the Re- 
vival of Classical Learning. For the history of philosophy it is of great significance, as 3 1 
enables the student to understand the psychology and philosophy which were current 
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before the introduction of the philosophies of Descartes on the one hand and of Hobbes 
and Locke on the other. The versification is uncommonly successful. It may be re- 
garded as a triumph of diction m the expression of subtle thought m concise and fluent 
verse. It is by no means free from the conceits which were current in all the versifica- 
tion of its time, but it is remarkable m the history of literature for the skill with which 
it conducts philosophical discussion m the forms, and with somewhat of the spirit of 
elevated poetry. The positions which the author maintains are . 1 . That the soul is self- 
subsistent without the body. 2 It is more than a perfection oi reflection of the sense ; 
concluding his argument thus . — 

11 There is a soul, a nature which contains 

The power of sense within a greatei power , 

Which doth employ and use the sense’s pains. 

But sits and rules within her private bower.” 

3. The soul is more than the iemperatuie of the humors of the body. 4. The soul is a 
spirit. 5. The soul is created, not traduced. 6. Satisfactory reasons can be given 
why it is united with the body. 7 The soul is united to the body not as a man m a 
tent, or a pilot in a ship, or a spider in its web, or the image in the wax, nor as water 
in a vessel, nor as one liquor is mingled with another, nor as heat in the fire, nor as a 
voice through the air : 

u But as the fair and cheerful morning light 

Both here and there her silver beams impart, 

And in an instant doth herself umte 

To the transparent air m all and every part 

* * 4! *■* * * 

So doth the piercing soul the body fill, 

Being all in all, and all m part diffused ” 

The soul has (a) the vegetative power by which the body is nourished ; (&) the five 
senses which are the outward instruments, which like porters admit knowledge, but do 
not perceive ; (e) the imagination or common sense or sensory, which perceives, retains 
and transmits to the (d) fantasy which compounds, compares and tries these forms ; (e) 
the sensitive memoiy or the memory of sense objects ; (/) the moving forces or 
passions connected with such objects (y) the soul’s capacities to move and regulate the 
body; (Ji) the intellectual power, of which the generic name is wit, which acts as 
abstraction, and leason, 

u When she rates things and moves from ground to ground,** 
u But when by reason she the truth hath found. 

And standeth fixed, she understanding is.” 

u When her assent she lightly doth melino 
To either part, she is opinion’s light ; 

But when she doth by principles define 
A certain truth, she hath true judgment’s sight.” 

Besides these there is the capacity for innate ideas : — 

S3 
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4f Yet hath the soul a dowry natural, 

And sparks of light, some common things to see ; 

Hot being a blank where naught is writ at all, 

But what the writer will, may written be. 

Foi nature m man’s heait her laws do pen, 

Prescribing tiuth to wit, and good to will ; 

Which do accuse, or else excuse all men, 

For every thought 01 practice, good or ill ” 

To these are added the powers of will and of the intellectual memory. These 
powers are severally related to one another and stand in mutual dependence. To this 
analysis of the powers of the soul is subjoined an argument for its immoitality 

§ 3 Loid Heibert of Cherbury, 158L-164S, though more influential as a writer upon 
religion than upon philosophy, was not without important influence upon the course of 
speculative thinking m England (Gf. Sir William Hamilton’s Woiks of T Reid, p 781 ) 
No one can understand the polemic of Locke’s Essay without studying Lord Herbert’s De 
Ventate Its chief doctunes are the following . There is such a thing as truth. It is 
as permanent as existing things. It is everywhere, pertaining to things which aie, and 
which are feigned to exist It is self -manifest, and so is distinguished from that which 
appears to be tiue. There are as many kinds of tiuth as there are different kmds of 
things These differences in things are made known by oui natural faculties So far 
as our natural faculties are capable of and analogous to the truth of things, wc have 
truth of conception The truth of all these truths is the highest, viz , the tiuth of the 
intellect This supposes truth of thmgs, truth of appearance, and truth of conception, 
and their harmonious conformation with one another 

There are thus four kmds of truth : truth of thmgs, which concerns the object as it 
is m itself ; truth of appearance, which concerns the object as it is manifested , truth 
of conception, which concerns the object as it is apprehended by ns , and truth of intel- 
lect or judgment The first is the inherent conformity of a thmg with itself ; the sec- 
ond, the conditional conformity of appearances with things , the third, the conditional 
conformity of our faculties and things as they appear ; the fourth, the due conformity 
between the confoimities already named All truth is (i. e ) involves relation or agree- 
ment. The conformity of truth of appearance and truth of apprehension with their 
obj'ects depends on the conditions provided m the faculties concerned. The truth of 
the intellect depends on the mutual conformity of these other truths, conditional on 
certain knowledges (notitio s) or pimciples which are common to every sane and peifect 
man, by means of which he judges of all individual objects that come under his obser- 
vation. These respect the good and the beautiful as well as what is commonly called 
the true. 

The faculties are four : natural instinct, inner sense, external sense and the discur- 
sive faculty ( discursus ) Natural instinct is the faculty by which we apprehend and 
apply without reasoning the common notions as to the relations of things, especially 
such as tend to the conservation of the individual, the species, and the entire uni- 
verse. These common notions, though excited by the senses, are not conveyed by 
them ; they are implanted in us by nature, so that G-od hy them has impaited to us not 
only of his image but of his wisdom These aie distinguished into the original and 
the derived. The first are distinguished by six marks or criteria , priority ; independence ; 
universality ; certainty, so that no man can doubt them without putting off his nature ; 
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necessity, that is, usefulness f’oi the preservation of man , lastly, intuitive apprehension 
or self-evidence Natural instinct is present in and modifies the thiee other faculties. 

The inner sense includes all those powers which under the direction of natural 
instmet have to do with the particular forms of the agieeable and disagreeable, and of 
the good and evil, whether these are dependent on the body or the soul. These aie 
permeated by liberty of choice (wucum rflud natures miramlu/n ) The common sen- 
sory, communw sensus , of the internal senses is the conscience, and depends on the fac- 
ulty or capacity to be conscious By paeans of common notions it judges of what is 
good and evil m their various degrees, and thus reaches the judgment of what ought 
to be done 

The external senses are those which depend on the special effects of external objects 
on the external oigans jointly with corresponding internal senses and natural instincts 

The discuisive faculties (cliscursu 9) give that knowledge m respect to objects fur- 
nished by the external and internal sense, which depends on certain capacities for 
inquiry or investigation, and the common notions It i aspects existences, the 
quiddities, the qualities, the quantities, the relations, place, time, and especially their 
causes, means and ends 

Man is distinguished from animals not by the gift of reason, but pre-eminently by 
the capacity for religion. The five common notions of natmal religion which are pos- 
sessed by all men are the following : (1 ) That there is a God ; (2) That he ought to he 
worshipped, (3) That virtue and piety aie the chief elements of worship ; (4) That 
repentance is a duty ; (5) That there is another Lfe, with rewards and punishments 

A revelation is possible to individuals Lord Herbert contended that a special reve- 
lation was made to himself, but nothing can be admitted as revealed which contiadicts 
these five primary principles or common notions, and anything beyond can lie of no 
importance to the whole human race, and therefore no such revelation should be made 
public 

The writings of Herbert were not without permanent influence. He gave impulse 
and character to that great movement in England of religious rationalizing which is 
known as English Deism, and which has in many ways been significant m shaping the 
course of all subsequent speculation Shaftesbury, Tmdal, and others followed him m 
accepting some of the results of his metaphysical inquiries and more of their applica- 
tions His news of the nature and possibility of revelation are kindred to those 
enfoiced by Kant in his Rehgion trillion the limits of pure reason , which indeed are com- 
mon to the Old and the New Eationahsm. 

His speculations concerning the tiuth of things and its relation to the truth of 
appearance anticipate those of Locke, and the piofounder and more wide-reaching 
researches of Kant. Other points of similarity between him and Kant might be 
adventured. His treatise Be Yentate attracted the attention and elicited the comments 
of Gassendi, Op., iii., 411 ; also Descartes, (Envres, ed Par vin , 13S ; 108 Cf Hallam, 
Lit. of Europe, III c ii , Sec 77, c m , 21-2S ; also Leland’s view of the principal 
Deistical writers, etc. , Letters i and ix. 

§ 4. Nathaniel Culver well, 1015-1032, Fellow of Emmanuel Coll, Cambridge, was 
a contemporary of Heibert, and his treatise on The Light of JMdure was probably sug- 
gested by Herbert’s I)e Yentate , as may be inferred from occasional allusions to his 
lordship’s work It was published after the death of the author, Loud , 1052, also 
1054, 1001 , Oxford, 1009, also ed Brown, Edin. 1837. Cuiverwell was a student 
and Fellow of Emmanuel College, which was the original nursery of most of those v. ho 
were afterwards so conspicuous as the Cambridge Latitudinal ans ” {ride J. Talloch, 
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Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in the 17th century, Lond., 1873). Cul~ 
verwell writes from a Christian standpoint, and was doubtless aroused by Herbert’s 
attack upon Ckiistiamty from the side of Reason His doctrine of the souices of know- 
ledge is thus stated : 4 There are stamped and, pimted upon the bemg of man some clear 
and indelible principles, some first and alphabetical notions, by putting together of 
which it can spell out the law of nature ’ — 4 As m the noble mathematical sciences 
there are not only some first aMmara, which are granted as soon as asked, if not 
before, etc., in the very same manner, nature- has some postulates , some irpoAytyeis, 
which she knows a rational being will presently and willingly assent to.’ On the other 
hand, there is no innate light, but only the power and principle of knowing and reason- 
ing. Culver well urges against innate ideas as such — 4 Had you such notions as these 
when you first peeped into bemg ? at the first opening of the soul’s eye ? m the first 
exordium of infancy ? Had you these connate species m the cradle ? and were they 
rocked asleep with you ? or did you there meditate upon these principles 44 totum est 
majus parte” and 4 4 nihil potest esse et non esse simul. ’” 44 Never toll us that you wanted 
organical dispositions, for you plainly have recourse to the sensitive powers, and must 
needs subscribe to this, that all knowledge comes flourishing m at these lattices.” 
44 Sense is the gate of certainty, — the understanding is the throne of it, first principles 
and common notions with those demonstrations that stream from them, they only 
remain, * * and he that will not cast anchor upon these condemns himself to per- 
petual skepticism ” But morality is founded in the divme nature 4 It is an eternal 
ordinance made m the depth of G-od’s infinite wisdom and counsel, for regulating and 
governing of the whole world, which yet had not its binding virtue m respect of God 
himself, who has always the full and unrestrained liberty of his own essence, that it 
cannot bind itself.’ Culverwell dissents from Hooker, in making moral obligation to 
proceed from the divine will. 4 Not the understanding, but the will of the lawgiver 
makes a law.’ 1 Ideas weie situated only in the understanding of God, whereas a law 
has force and efficacy from his will.’ In respect to the relation of faith and reason he 
holds 4 that all the moral law is founded in natural and common light— in the light of 
reason,’ and that there is nothing in the mysteries of the gospel contrary to the light of 
reason. Faith demands the services of reason to evince the necessity of revelation, to 
test its evidence, to assist the interpretation of revelation, and to vindicate and harmo- 
nize its doctrines. The truths proper to faith are undiscoverable by reason. Faith is 
the reception of the divine testimony, remotely by its outward evidence, but proxi- 
mately by its inward light as discerned through giace. Its operation is consistent with 
reason, and so far from supersedmg reason, demands its constant exercise. 

The Cartesians and the Cambridge Men. 

§ 5. To understand the state oi philosophical opinion in England before and after 
the time of Locke, and, indeed, in order to interpret the meaning of Locke’s Essay, 
we should do ample justice to those English writers who took a direction opposed to 
that of Hobbes. The influence of Hobbes was owing moie to the political and ethical 
affinities of his opinions, than to the scientific authority of his system, if it is woithy 
to be called a system. The support which the politics of the Leviathan lent to the 
despotic policy of the restored monarchy of Charles II., and the sanction which his 
materialistic and necessitarian ethics lent to the corrupt morals of the court and its 
adherents, made his philosophy the object of general discussion and active controversy. 
u The philosopher of Malmesbury,” says Warburton, u was the terror of the last age. 
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* 514 The press sweat with controversy, and every young churchman would try his 
arms m thundering on Hobbes’ steel cap ” Not only the clergy of all orders m his own 
time, but the moralists and publicists of two or three generations following, thought 
it necessary formally to refute his doctrines The new philosophy of Descartes natu- 
rally attracted the attention of the theologians and philosophers of England as in many 
important features diametrically opposed to the fashionable tenets of Hobbes. 
Hobbes had contributed his objections (the third) to the meditations of Descartes, and 
it was obvious fiom the first, that howwer close might be the affinities m some features 
between the physics of the two, their views of the soul weie diametrically opposed It 
rs not surprising that a school of Cartesians and of thinkers with Cartesian sympathies 
began to appear. Antony Legrand, an ecclesiastic of the order of St. Francis, led the 
way, coming into England from Douay, as a Homan Catholic missionary. He was an 
ardent propagandist of Cartesiamsm, residing several years m London, and subse- 
quently in Oxfordshire He published two works to further the easy apprehension 
of the elements of this philosophy in the umveisities, viz. PhlosopMa vetus e 
mente Renati Cartesii more Soholastico breutcr digest t and Iusiitutiones philosophies 
secundum principia R , Cartesii novo methodo adomata et exphmta , Lond , 1675, 8d ed. 
This philosophy encountered an active opposition at the University of Oxford, which 
was headed by Samuel Parker, the Bishop of Oxford In Ins Disputaiioncs de Deo et 
dimna procidentia he contended m the Scholastic spirit equally against the philosophy 
of Descartes and that of Hobbes, making no distinction between the mechanical 
featuies of each, and not discerning that while the one was Atheistic, the other 
was as strikingly Theistic m its spmt and tendency To this attack Legrand replied in 
his Apologia pro Rcnato Cartesio contra Samuelcm Parlcnim , Lond. , 1079 Legrand 
also held an active conti over sy with John Sergeant, also a Roman Catholic, who 
subsequently wrote against Locke. He annotated Rohault’s Traite de physique, which 
was subsequently translated and edited in the spirit of the Newtonian physics by 
Samuel Clarke, 1723 Cartesiamsm never obtained a footing m Oxford, which retamed 
the peripatetic Anstoteliamsm till it was partially displaced by the philosophy of Locke 
In Cambridge Cartesianism had fox many years a paitial foothold without ever attain- 
ing the complete ascendency Cf Alma, a poem by Richard Prior, for the contrast 
between the Aristotelian and Cartesian theones of the soul, as held during this period 
respectively in Oxford and Cambridge 

The so-called Latitudmarians of Cambridge were all more oi less influenced by 
Descartes * vide Burnet’s History of his own Tune and Tulloch’s Rational Theology , etc. 
The most conspicuous among these weie Ralph Cud worth, Henry More, John Smith, 
Benjamin Whichcote, and John Worthington The first three were most distinguished 
as philosophers, the last two as ethical and religious writers They were all equally 
opposed to the Epicurean and Atheistic philosophy of Hobbes, with its necessitarian 
theory of the will and its denial of the permanence and independent authority of 
moral distinctions, to those churchmen who exalted ecclesiastical organizations and rites 
above the spiritual power of Christianity, to those dogmatists who attached greater 
importance to Scholastic dogmas and subtle creeds than to the moial significance of its 
principles, and those Calvinists wbo seemed to exalt the power of the Deity above his 
moral attributes, or insisted upon the purposes and grace of God at the expense of 
human freedom. The most distinguished of these k * Cambridge men, v as they were also 
called, was Cudworth, who, besides the Intellectual System of the Universe, wrote A 
Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality , 1731, and also a Treatise on Free 
Will, both being unfinished fragments of extended discussions which were originally de- 
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signed to complete the first-named work. The whole was primal ily designed to combat 
the doctrine of necessity as held by three classes of philosophers, the Atheistic , the Theis- 
tic, who rejected the moral authority of God, the so-called Deists and the Christian 
Theists, who admitted moral peifections m God, but contended that necessity controls 
human activity It was finished in part only, viz , the argument agamst the Atheistic 
hypothesis. The Intellectual System is at once the most learned and for the tune the 
most critical work on the history of Ancient Philosophy which had ever been produced by 
any English writer Besides the careful and comprehensive statements which it furnishes 
in respect to the doctrines concerning God, it constantly bungs them into comparison with 
the more recent atheistical systems, excepting that of Spmoza, who is named but once 
m the text, and whose system could scarcely have been published at the time when Cud- 
worth’s treatise was written Cudworth has Hobbes prominently m mind, even when 
criticising the ancient necessitarians and materialists Descartes also comes under his 
criticism There is scarcely a single position which Descartes accepted or taught which 
Cudworth did not call m question He accepts in part the new mechanical philosophy 
so far as it seeks to account for inorganic phenomena, and even all the so-called sensi- 
ble or secondary qualities of matter, but he contends that the belief of efficient causes 
in the sphere of matter does not exclude the belief in, 01 the possibility of final causes. 
As against the doctnne of the direct efficiency of the Deity in inorganic phenomena, 
and m order to explain the phenomena of organization in the univeise as a whole, and 
pre-eminently in living beings, he adopts the hypothesis of a plastic or formative 
nature endowed with general and special activity, both efficient and teleological — a 
force producing the results of design without consciousness He earnestly protests 
agamst that doctrine of unlimited power m God taught by Descartes, which set it forth 
as superior to logical and geometrical truth, and consequently as not controlled by 
moral distinctions He criticises Descartes’ argument for the existence of God, 
accepting that form of it which rests the truth of a correspondent reality on the 
existence of its correlated idea , but rejecting with a certain reservation that part of it 
which contends that necessary existence is an element essential to the idea of a perfect 
being. Against Hobbes he formally objects to the limitation of the powers of the soul 
to Sense and Phantasy , contending that there is a higher faculty of Reason or Under- 
standing, which judges of sense He argues against the nominalism of Hobbes 
and his derivation of the authority of Moral Distinctions from the commands of the civil 
magistrate The learnmg and pedantic language of Cudwoith serves to obscure the 
sagacity, originality, and independence of his own thinking The fact that his treatise 
seems so largely made up of quotations from ancient writers has diverted the attention 
of superficial readers from the value and number of independent contributions which 
he has made to that eclecticism from the Ancients and the Scholastics, which was cur- 
rent in England befoxe the time of Hobbes and of Locke. The Treatise concerning 
Eternal and Immutable Morality was posthumous, in 1731 It contends in Platonic 
phraseology for the independence of moral distinctions, and that they are discerned 
directly by the Reason 

The Treatise on Free-Will was published by John Allen, from MSS in the British 
Museum, m 1838, 8vo, pp. 98. It is a direct answer to the necessitarian doctrines of 
Hobbes as propounded in his Letter to the Marquis of Newcastle on Liberty and Neces- 
sity, 1654. In simplicity of thought and diction it surpasses Cudworth’s other works 

Henry More, 1614-1087, was inferior to Cudworth m the exactness and reach of his 
erudition and in the solidity of his judgment, but not m the subtilty of his philosophi- 
cal discrimination nor m the acuteness of his controversial powers. His credulity in 
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respect to witchcraft and spiritual possession, his amiable mysticism, and his behef in 
the divine wisdom of the Cabala, have caused his real meats as a philosopher to be 
overlooked, and the merited reputation which he enjoyed m his lifetime to be forgot- 
ten by the philosophical historian. He was for a time Hector of Ingoldsby, but spent 
most of his life m chosen retirement, fiom which no offers of academic or ecclesiastical 
preferment could withdraw him His philosophical writings are Enchiridion Etfacam , 
1069 ; Enchiridion Metaphysician , 1671 , Collected Philosophical Writings, 1662, fol , 
4th ed., enlarged, 1712 This collection contains Antidote against Atheism, with Ap- 
pendix; Enthusiasmus Trrumphatus, Letters to Descartes, Immortality of the Soul, 
Conjectura Cabbalistica 

The leading principle of More’s ethical system was that moral goodness is simple 
and absolute, that right reason is the judge of its natuie, essence and tiuth, but its 
attractiveness and beauty aie felt by a special capacity, in bomformi anmm facilitate ; 
not unlike the moral sense of latei waters Therefore all moral goodness is properly 
termed intellectual and divine To affect this as supreme gives supreme felicity By 
the aid of reason we state the axioms oi pimciples of ethics into definite propositions, 
and derive from them special maxims and rnles. In his philosophical works More 
states and defends m the mam the pimciples of Descartes, sfatmg at great length and 
with great minuteness the doctrine of innate ideas, and defending it against misconcep- 
tions and objections He qualifies Descartes’ opinion, that the soul has its seat m the 
pineal gland, and contends for the extension oi diffusion oi the soul, at the same time 
arguing that this does not involve its discerpmbility He contends at tunes for the reality 
of space as an entity independent of God, and again makes space to be dependent on 
God (anticipating the argument of Samuel Clark) He argues the existence of God 
irom the moral nature of man. In his speculations concerning the Philosophical Cab- 
ala, he argues that the pimciples of the Platonic philosophy were derived from the 
Hebrew revelation, and yet contends for an independent power m man to apprehend 
rational and divine truth In his Enthusiasmus Trrumphatus as well as m his theologi- 
cal writings he argues against the false and pretended revelations and inspirations 
which were so current m his time His Mystery of Godliness is an attempt to construct 
the Christian theology after those subjective ethical relations and beliefs which weio 
tanght by Plato and Plotinus, and at the same time to recognize the reality of the 
supernatural in the Christian histoiy More’s theological writings were immensely 
popular. He was imaginative and poetical m many of his moods, and some passages of* 
his prose wntmgs are written m a strain of elevated beauty and eloquence 

John Smith, “of Cambridge,” 1618-1652, born at Ackchurch, Northamptonshire. 
Fellow of Queen’s College, 1644, and tutor and mathematical reader His Select Dis- 
courses were published after his death in Bond , 1600, also Camb , 1078, Loud , 1821, 
(Jamb , 1S59 These discourses are ten m number Of these, the following treat of 
subjects m philosophy The true way or method of attaining to divine knowledge ; of 
the immortality of the soul, with an appendix on Aristotle’s doctrine of the soul ; of the 
existence and nature of God They are not remarkable for any special novelty of pnn 
eiples or subtlety of reasoning, but for clear exposition of Platonic principles m an Eng 
lish style that for those times was wonderful, and which, together with the elevation 
of sentiment, makes them worthy of perusal as classical m English literature. 

Benjamin Whicheote, 1610-16S8, and John Worthington, 1618-1671, were of the 
same school of Cambridge men, had common sympathies in philosophy and its relations 
to theological doctrine and religious life, but the published works of both are predomi- 
nantly religious and theological Whichcote, from his position as College Tutor and 
Provost of King’s College, was a leading person in this circle. 
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In Whichcote’s Religious Aphorisms , 1703, with additions and eight letters between 
Dr. W. and Dr. A. Tuckney, 1753, may be found a most mstructive insight into the 
conflicting schools and opinions of their times. His Complete Works were published, 
1751, in 4 vols. 

§ 6. The political and religious revolution that is called the G-reat Rebellion, and is- 
sued m the execution of Charles I. , and the establishment of the Commonwealth, 1648- 
1660, exerted a. powerful influence upon the philosophical spirit of the nation, and 
directly and indirectly occasioned some of the mpst important philosophical and philo- 
sophico-theological treatises The most important writings of Hobbes owe their origin 
to his desire to preclude the possibility of appealing from authority to conviction. The 
radical and sensual skepticism of his principles called forth as confident appeals to the 
higher authority of reason and conscience, i e , to a direct revelation to the spirit of man, 
— or the revelation lecoided in the Scriptures All restraints weie removed from the 
piess, and also the restraints of tradition and authority. u Then was the time, 1 ’ writes 
Milton, “in special, to write and speak what might help to the further discussing of 
matters in agitation The temple of Janus with his controversial faces might not in- 
significantly be regarded as set open All the winds of heaven were let loose to play 
upon the earth ” “A nation of writers was born m a day ” These writers may be 
grouped as Anglicans of the school of Hobbes , Anglicans of the school of Hooker, among 
which may be classed the Cambridge Cartesians and Platomsts ; Anglicans of the school 
of Laud ; Puritans of the nanow type who abjuied all philosophy, and derived their polity, 
theology, and ethics from the literal authority of Scriptures, which authority was assum- 
ed to be unquestioned, to need no suppoit from reason, and to derive all its evidence from 
supernatural grace. The more learned of these resolved all philosophy into the tradi- 
tions of an original revelation, as Theophilus G-ale et ah To these should be added the 
Puritans of the more liberal type ; who were akin to the Cambridge men, some of whom 
had been originally Puritans but afterwards conformed. Of the former class the most 
distinguished were Nathaniel Culverwell, already noticed, Richard Baxter, and John 
Howe. The Mystics, Quakers, and Seekers relied on a direct revelation to the indi- 
vidual spirit which superseded all ratiocination and positive authority. Their views m 
men of high intellectual culture, like William Penn and Sir Henry Vane, were expressed 
in the philosophical diction and method of a Christianized Platomsm. The theological 
skeptics rejected all positive revelation in the spirit of Herbert of Cherbury. The philo- 
sophical skeptics, like Joseph Grlanvdle, attacked all philosophy by denying the self- 
evident and authoritative character of its original categories and axioms, and resolved 
all trustworthy knowledge into the vague operations of experience, supplemented by 
the testimony of revelation, or into what could be verified by physical experiment. 

Besides Culverwell, alieady named, two writers, moderate Puritans, deserve special 
notice in a History of Philosophy, viz., Richard Baxter and John Howe Richard Bax- 
ter, 1615-1691, was one of the most voluminous theological writers of his time. In phil 
osophy he deserves mention as the earliest * writer on the evidences of religion m Eng- 
lish literature, and also as the first who expressly and distinctly recognized the necessity 
of following u a methodical procedure in maintaining the doctrines of Christianity and 
of beginning at natural verities as presupposed fundamentally to supernatural. n His 
service to English philosophical thinking in enouncing this position cannot be over- 
estimated. His three treatises, The Unreasonableness of Infidelity, 1655 ; The Reasons 
of the Christian Religion, 1667 ; More Reasons for the Christian Religion and no Reason 


* We ought perhaps, to except the i.theo-mabtix of Bishop Fotherby, 1622, which is incomplete. 
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against it, 1672, the last in reply to Lord Herbert of Cherbuiy, contain his views 
in respect to the relation of natural to revealed religion, in respect to the relation of 
faith to reason, and impliedly his pxmciples of the grounds of all knowledge His doc* 
trine of the immortality of the soul is set forth in the works already named, and in a 
volume Of the Immortality of Man’s Soul, and of the Nature of it, and of the Spirits,” 
1682. His account of his own Life and Times throws much light on the state of opinion 
m this period of umveisal agitation. 

John Howe, 1630-1705, Christ Coll *and Fellow of Magdalen, Cambridge, was edu- 
cated m the society of More, Cudworth, etc His theological works are more or less 
impregnated with the philosophical spirit, and show a familiar acquaintance with the 
ancient writers and the leading philosophers of his time One of his ablest works, The 
Living Temple (1675), contains an elaborate refutation of Spmoza, the fiist that is 
known to have been published in the English language 

Four other writers deserve a passmg notice — 

William Chilhngworth, 1602-1644, Fellow of Trim Coll , Ox , 1628 His best known 
work, The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation, 1638, though more theo- 
logical than philosophical, implies an underlying philosophy and is recommended by 
Locke as a book, the reading of which u will teach both perspicuity and the way of 
right reasoning better than any book that I know.” Dr. Reid says, its author “was 
the best reasoner and the most acute logician of his age.” 

John Hales, of Eton, 1584-1656, styled the ever -me movable, was remarkable as an 
earnest protestant against the Calvinism of the Synod of Doit, and for his powerful in- 
fluence over a limited but able cncle of thinkers His Golden Remains -weie published 
1659, ’73, ’88, and his worts, 3 vols , 1765. 

John Goodwin, 1593-1665, Queen’s Coll , Camb , was an able divine, who adopted 
the A_rmj.ni an tenets against the Calvinism cunent among the Puritans, and published 
among other writings, Redemption Redeemed , 1651, m which occur many references 
to philosophical and ethical principles 

Sir Matthew Hale, 1609-1676, Magd Hall, Ox , in his wntmgs on legal and theolog- 
ical topics reflects much of the current philosophy. 

Eiciiard Cumberland —The Transition to Lock'd 

§ 7 Richard Cumberland, 1632-1718, Fellow of Magdalen Coll , Cambridge, Rector 
of Brampton and All-hallows, Stamford , Bishop of Peterborough, 1691. His treatise 
JDe-Legibus Naturae JDisqmsitio Philosophica , etc , etc , was published Lond , 1672, fol. 
Lub and Francf 1683, 4to , in English, with Introduction and Appendix by J. Maxwell, 
Lond., 1727, 4to, Abridged by T Tyrrell, Lond , 1692, 8vo; Tianslated with notes 
by J Towers, Dubl , 1750, 4to; In French by Barbeyrac, Amst , 1744, 4to. Cumber- 
land was also the author of several theological treatises, which in their day were of 
considerable importance. The treatise JJe Legibrn Natnrcp, is of the greatest signifi- 
cance in the History of Philosophy for its ability, and becanse it was the first treatise from 
that numerous school of ethical writeis which was called into being by antagonism to 
Hobbes The treatise of Grotius, de Jure Belli ei Pads , 1625, was undoubtedly of great 
service to Cumberland, as he implies — Introd. I §1 His own treatise differed from 
that of Grotius in this, that whereas Grotius reasons fiom effects to causes, lie reasons 
from causes to effects, i. e , he begms with an analysis of the nature of man and the con- 
stitution of things and thence proceeds to derive the special ethical duties The title 
of this treatise indicates its leading purpose, viz., to vindicate the pioposition that 
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there are laws of morality made known by nature, m opposition to the docbime of 
Hobbes that these laws originate in civil society alone and derive from society their sole 
sanction. This is the first of modern treatises which rests its argument formally on the 
communications of natui e as contxasted with, and as supposed m positive revelation, and 
dares to assert that certain ethical conceptions and beliefs attainable by Eeason are re- 
quired m order to defend and interpret revelation. The treatise also indicates the impres- 
sion that had been made upon English thinking, not so much by the bold materialism 
of Hobbes, agamst which it protests, as by the O artesian Mathematical Mechanics, and 
the Experiments of Newton and his associates m the then newly-formed Royal Society 
Cumberland does not accept the doctrine of innate ideas and principles as held by 
Descartes or Lord Herbert, or as traditionally received by the Cambridge Platonists He 
prefers, according to the method of Bacon, to find the Laws of Nature by studying the 
Constitution of Nature. His treatise is memorable also as being the first English trea- 
tise m Philosophical Ethics as distinguished from the treatises on Casuistry, like 
Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantiimi , 1600, and Baxter’s Christum Directory , 1073 The con- 
stitution of natiue Cumberland discovers by those effects of natuie which reveal its 
foices and laws He defines a law of nature thus * “ A proposition, proposed to the 
observation of or impressed upon the mind with sufficient clearness by the nature of 
things, from the will of the first cause, which pomts out that possible action of a rational 
agent which will chiefly promote the common good, and by which only the entire hap- 
piness of particular persons can be obtained. The former part of this definition con- 
tains the precept, the latter the sanction, and the mind receives the impression of both 
from the nature of things.” 

The law of nature respecting morality is generalized thus • u The greatest benevo- 
lence of every rational agent towards all, forms the happiest state of every and of all 
the benevolent, as far as m their power; and it is necessarily requisite to the happiest 
which they can attam, and therefore the common good is the supreme law ” Of the 
certainty and universal evidence of this law, he says, “ That the motion of a point 
does not more certainly produce a Ime, or the addition of numbers a sum, than that 
benevolence produces a good effect (to the person whom we wish well) proportioned to 
the power and affection of the agent, on the given circumstances It is also certain that 
to keep faith, gratitude, natural affection, etc , etc , are either parts or modes of a most 
effectual benevolence toward all, accommodated to particular circumstances ; and that 
they must certainly produce their good effect, after the same manner it is certain that 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division are parts or modes of calculation ; 
and that a right line, circle, parabola, and other curves, do express the various effects 
which geometry produces by the motion of a point ” 

His doctrine of Human Nature and of Eight Eeason is as follows : Human Nature is 
endowed with certain innate principles and capacities To the mind belong under- 
standing and will. The first comprehends apprehending, comparing, judging, reason- 
ing, a methodical disposition and the memory of all these things (activities) and the 
objects about which they are conversant. To the will we ascribe the simple acts of 
choosing and refusing and the vehemence of action discovered m the Passions In the 
memory of propositions, both theoretical and practical, consist Habits both Theoretical 
and Practical, called respectively Sciences and Arts Human Nature suggests certain 
rules of life in the same manner that it suggests the skill of numbering. The first 
apprehensions of things and the desire of good and aversion from evil m general, axe 
necessary. The higher nature of man is capable of higher functions and more exalted 
uses “than that of the soul of a swine, mstead of salt to preserve a carcass from 
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rottenness ” Man is endowed with Eight Season which comprehends the capacity 
as well to discern “ first principles or self-evident truths as conclusions thence formed 
Of these those which are practical are called Laws True propositions of both sorts are 
those which agree with the nature of things ” u The dictates of practical reason are 
propositions which point out the end or the means thereto in every man’s power ” 
t£ That which takes the shortest way from the given teim or state of things to tins end 
is called right, by a metaphor taken from the definition of light line, in use among 
mathematicians An action attaining She most desirable effect in the quickest maimer 
takes the shortest way to this end. Therefore it is right And that very comparison 
by which snch action is discoveied, supposes all things so consideicd, that it is known 
both what will less conduce to the end and (with much greater ease) what would ob- 
struct the effecting it.” “ For right (or strait) shows what is ciooked as well as what is 
strait ” Cumberland’s psychology and ethics aie highly instructive, for the reason 
that he anticipated Locke in conducting his inquiries in respect to Human Nature in 
general, m the mductive spint While he docs far more exact justice than Locke to the 
noetic or the regulative powei as an original endowment he carefully haves himself 
from the Platonic indefimteness which Heibert, Descartes and the Cambridge men 
allowed themselves. Like all the opponents of the ethics of Hobbes, Cumberland 
msists earnestly on the possession by man of the social and disinterested affections as 
an original endowment of his natme. 


CHAPTER II — John Locke. — His Critics and Defenders. 

Yv r e have little to add to Ueberweg’s careful analysis of Locke's 
principal treatise except the following general remarks : 

§ 8. Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding introduced a new 
epoch into English philosophy. It found speculation in the divided 
and partially chaotic state which the prevalence of a great variety of 
different schools had introduced. Each of these schools was animated 
by a positive or negative theological interest which intensified the 
earnestness with which its principles were held and defended. Locke 
himself , by his training and associations, would naturally occupy the 
ground of mediation. His education as a physician, his sympathy with 
the new physics which were coming into notice, and his cool and 
tolerant temper, all contributed to this tendency. The temper of his 
times was practical rather than speculative, cautious rather than ad- 
venturous, critical and analytic rather than bold and dogmatic. The 
Essay on the human understanding did not attain the foixn in 
which we ‘find it, till the sixth edition. The first edition contains not 
even the rudiment of the celebrated chapter on the Association of Ideas, 
which subsequently obtained such extensive currency among English 
psychologists, *and so decided an influence over English speculation. 
This is the more surprising if we consider that Hobbes distinctly recog- 
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nizes the law of association and attaches to it great importance. In the 
first edition the distinction between desire and will — of which so much 
was subsequently made, is not recognized — the necessitarianism of 
Hobbes is broadly asserted, and liberty is limited to the power of acting. 
In later editions a power to suspend the determination of the will 
is accorded. Cf. B. XL, exxi., § 56. Cf. Locke's Letter to Molyneux , 
July 15, 1693, in King’s Life of Locke. 

It should be observed also that the essay is more logical or meta- 
physical than psychological in its aims. Sir Isaac Hew ton terms it 
“ your book of ideas,” in a letter of apology to its author. The criti- 
cisms upon it and the replies which they called forth, indicate that its 
doctrine of ideas w T as the chief feature which attracted the public 
attention. If we compare the essay with the Port Royal Logic, then 
well known in England, and especially if we view attentively Locke’s 
own account of the design of his essay, we shall be satisfied that he 
did not so much propose to give a complete outline of the powers of 
man as to analyze the different forms of human knowledge into their 
ultimate elements. 

The critics and antagonists of Locke all confirm this view. They 
criticize and assail his positions on the ground of their supposed incon- 
sistency with important theological, practical, or scientific truths rather 
than in respect to their psychological validity. 

§ 9. A historical sketch of English philosophy would be incom- 
plete which should not contain some notices of Locke’s critics. 


The first of these m the order of time, and the one who is most familiarly known, is 
Edward Stillmgfleet, 1635-1699 ; Bishop of Worcester, 1689-1699. In a Discourse in 
vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, etc , 1696, he criticized some of the positions 
taken in Locke’s Essay, as mconsistent with this and other doctrines of the Christian 
Faith, and as tending to scepticism To these criticisms Locke made an elaborate reply 
in a letter to the Bishop of Worcester, January, 1697 To this reply Stillmgfleet pub- 
lished his Answer to Mr Locke’s Letter, April, 1697. To this answer Locke issued his 
Beply to the Bishop of Worcester’s Answer, June, 1697. The Bishop published his An- 
swer to Mr Locke’s second Letter in September, 1697, to which Locke issued a long and 
elaborate reply in 1698, which concluded the controversy 

The doctrines of Locke, criticised by Stillmgfleet, are primarily his fundamental posi- 
tion, which limits the sources of ideas to two, viz , sensation and reflection S. objects 
also to the introduction of the term idea in so novel and very general a signification ; 
to Locke’s denial of innate ideas ; to his defective and partial definition of knowledge, 
and his unsatisfactory definition of the idea or notion of substance ; also to his unsat- 
isfactory definition of person, and his inadequate explanation of the grounds of our 
belief in personal identity ; also to the general most obvious tendency of his writings to 
undermine the Christian faith and to promote skepticism. This discussion was deemed 
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so important, and Locke’s success was thought by Iris friends to be so complete, that a 
condensed view of the arguments on both sides has been published m the form of 
notes to many editions of the essay till the present time. 

J A. Lowde, an earnest critic of Locke, and an antagonist also of Hobbes, pub- 
lished in 1694 a volume entitled “A Discouise concerning the Nature of Han,” n 
eight chapters — On self-knowledge ; man as compounded of body and an immaterial 
soul ; our ideas of truth and goodness , the bemg of G-od , the state of nature , religion 
the only foundation of civil government , of moral virtue ; Mr Hobbes’ notions of the 
kingdom of darkness This work of Ttowde attracted the attention of Locke, as is 
evident from his notes to the later editions of the essay and his private letters. 

The celebrated Thomas Burnet, 1635-1715, is said to have been the author of three 
pamphlets — the first two 1697, the last 1699 — entitled, u Remarks upon an Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding,” which elicited a leply, 1702, from Catherine Trotter, 
afterwards Mrs. Cockbum, at that tune but 23 years of age 

Richard BurthoggeM.D (died m 1694), dedicates to Locke an Essay upon Reason and 
the Nature of Spirits His other philosophical writings were Organum veins et novum , 
Of Reason and Truth, 1678 ; Of the Soul of the "World, 1699 The essay contains 
many acute criticisms upon Locke’s positions The author first divides the intellectual 
power into three — sense, imagination, and understanding Sense is as truly an act of 
knowledge as either of the others — the understanding, or know ledge by ideas or notions, 
is peculiar to man Every object rvhich we know, we know only as in relation to our 
poweis to know — as a phenomenon or appeaiance— and what appears is determined nega- 
tively by that power of sense and of understanding, which we possess as human beings. 
u It is certam that things to us men are nothing but what they stand in our analogy ; 
that is, m plain terms, they are nothing to us but as they aie known, by us, * * 

and they are not m our faculties, either in their own realities or by way of a true re- 
semblance and representation, but only in respect of ceitarn appearances or sentiments 
which, by the various impressions that they make upon us, they do either occasion only 
or cause or (wrhich is most probable) concur unto m causing with our faculties.” It is 
thus with the eye, the ear, the imagination , “ and there is the same reason for the 
understanding that it should have a like share in framing the primitive notions under 
which it takes m and receives objects In sum, the immediate objects of cogitation, as 
it is exercisediby men, are eniia cogitations, all phenomena— appearances that do no 
more exist without our faculties, in the things themselves, than the images that are 
seen in water, or behind a glass, do exist m those places where they seem to be.” pp 
59, CO Burthogge’s Essay is chiefly of interest as it explicitly anticipates one of the 
most important positions of Kant’s philosophical system, known also as Hamilton’s 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge 

Another critic of Locke was John Sergeant, 1621-1707. ‘‘Method to Science. — 
Solid Philosophy Asserted, agamst the Fancies of the Ideists • or the Method to Science 
farther illustrated with Reflexions on Mr Locke’s Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing. London, 1697 ” This is the same John Sergeant who controverted the Car- 
tesian Le Grand, (cf p 357) Sergeant subjects many positions of Locke’s essay to a 
run n ing criticism — the ground and character of which aie suggested by the title of Ms 
work, Solid Philosophy. He contends agamst the doctrine which he finds in Descartes 
and Locke, and for which he calls them Ideists , viz , that we do not know objects them- 
selves directly, but their ideas only, and things by means of their ideas He subjects 
the doctrine of representative knowledge to an acute and searching criticism. He 
limits Idea to images or phantasies of sense objects, and contends that the higher 
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-knowledge, such as is peculiar to rational beings, is notion or cognition ; and the notion 
objectively viewed is the thing itself m our understanding. He i ejects Locke’s assump- 
tion that there are many simple notions ; contending that there is only one, viz , Exist- 
ence. General truths are the most onginal and authoritative of all truths, etc , etc. 

The most elaborate and extended cntical reply to Locke’s Essay was that by Henry 
Lee, B.D , who graduated 1064, and was Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 
Hector of Tichmaish It is entitled u Anti-Scepticism ; or Notes upon each Chapter of 
Mr, Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding, with an Explication of all the 
particulars of which he treats, and in the same order with Locke. In 4 books Lend , 
1702.” This work follows Locke by chapters almost as closely as does the Nouveaux 
Essais of Leibnitz Of Locke’s first book on Innate Ideas, he observes that no one has 
ever held that there are such m the sense m which Locke assails them — and that it is 
obvious that there are such, in the sense that men are not at liberty not to have certain 
perceptions and judgments, and that these capacities and tendencies do not dispense 
with the necessity and importance of a divine revelation. Of the second book on Ideas, 
he objects to the novel extension of the term Ideas from its appropriate use m desig- 
nating images of individual sensible objects, to that signification which comprehends all 
objects of the mind thinking He urges also that the ideas treated as simple by Locke 
are not in fact such He denies that all our ideas are derived from Sensation and Re- 
flection ; because Sensation cannot give knowledge without the co-operation of other 
intellectual powers, and Reflection means only Knowing or Consciousness In the third 
book he especially objects to Locke’s analysis of our moral ideas — that he destroys 
their authority and fixedness. In the fourth book he criticizes his definition of knowl- 
edge as skeptical m its tendency and logical application, and for the following rea- 
sons — first, in the case of particular propositions we cannot be as certain, by the way 
of ideas, as we are of the existence of the things which are the subjects and predicates 
of the propositions ; second, there are no such things in the mind of man as he calls 
simple ideas, which must he gained before the mind receives the knowledge of 
things by perceiving the agreement or disagreement of such ideas ; third, there aie 
no such things as general abstract ideas Lee’s work is very instructive as giving 
an insight into the positions maintained by a considerable class of critics and men 
of learning in his time 

Rev. John Norris, 1657-1711, Rector of Bemerton from 1601-1710, was an earnest 
critic of Locke in the spirit of Malebranche, with, a very decided leaning to Plato. His 
principal philosophical work is an Essay towards the theory of the ideal or intelligible 
world, in two parts, the first considering it absolutely in itself, and the second m rela- 
tion to human understanding. Lond , 1701-04. In the appendix to vol. 1 of Practical 
Discourses on the Beatitudes, 1690, are added Cursory Remarks upon a Book called an 
Essay concerning Human U nder standing Cf Locke’s comments on the same — the 
works of John Locke, 1794, vol 9th, pp. 247-259. 

William Sherlock, 1641-1707, Dean of St Paul’s, etc , in his Discourse of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul and Future State, 1705, etc., chap ii , sec B , A Digression 
concerning Connate Ideas or Inbred Knowledge , pp 95-127, attacks Locke’s doctrines 
of innate ideas in the spirit of Stillingfieet. Cf Locke’s works, Lond , 1794, v. 9, p 
293. He argues that the soul has connate or inbred beliefs, e. g , concerning its own 
immortality, and therefore connate or inbred ideas. 

John Edwards, 1637-1716, Fellow of St John’s College, wrote against Locke’s 
Reasonableness of Christianity the following theological treatises : Thoughts concern- 
ing the Causes and Occasions of Atheism, 1695 ; a Demonstration of the Existence and 
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Providence of God, 1090 ; Socinianism Unmasked ; or the unreasonableness of the 
opinion concerning one article of faith, only, 1690 ; a brief vindication of the funda- 
mental Articles of the Christian Faith; and the Sociman’s Creed, 1G9T. 

Conyers Place wrote against Bold (p. 368). Remarks with Queries to Mr. Bold, 1724 , 
also m 1720, An Essay towards a Ymdrcation of the Visible Creation, in which he con- 
tends that the mind is endowed with a faculty higher than sensation, by means of 
which it mwaidly reflects , and through which it obtains its more important and abstract 
conceptions This gives knowledge not obtained by any of the corporeal faculties 
outw r ard or inwaid This knowledge is substantial, immediately wrought m itself by 
the substance from the competency of the object to it, antecedent to all notices from 
without 

Malcolm Fleming, or Flemyng, published in 1751 a Xew Critical Examination of an 
important passage m Mr. Locked essay, in which he questions the correctness of 
Locke’s views respecting Substance, Spirit and Essence and the possibility that matt ei 
can be endowed with the power of thought 

Another very able antagonist of Locke was Peter Biowne (died m 1735), Provost 
of Trinity College, and subsequently Bishop of Cork. He was the author of several 
theological works ; the two works for which he is most distinguished m philosophy 
are: The Procedure and Limits of the Human Understanding Lend., 172S ; 2d ed. 
1729 ; Things Divine and Supernatural concaved by Analogy luth Things Katural and 
Human. Lond , 1783 

The doetiines of Browne are That we have ideas of sensible objects only ; and of 
their operations, while of pure spmt, we have no ideas at all, but only of the opera- 
tions of spmt as connected with a material body ; these opeiations also we conse- 
quently designate by teims bon owed fiom sensation , that from. these we infer the 
existence of spmt— of which and its operations we have ideas indirectly and by analogy 
with material substances and the actions to which their spiritual lepiesentatives aie 
analogous If this is true of created and limited spirits, hoiv much raoic is it true 
of the uncreated and infinite Spirit ? Browne's theory of knowledge and the pro- 
cesses of the understanding is also, m some respects, antagonistic to the theory of 
Locke, e g he criticizes Locke and all the wntcis of Ins school for failing to distinguish 
k * rightly between the simple peiceptions of sense and the simple apprehension of the 
intellect , between the primary and simple ideas of sensation which arc independent 
of the pure intellect and those secondary compounded ideas which are its creatures ; 
between all these and the complex notions and conceptions of the mind , but above all, 
the want of distinguishing between the conception of things human, when they are 
direct and immediate, and when they are transferred to things spiritual and imma- 
terial by semblance only and analogy ” An idea of reflection, m Browne’s judgment, is 
an empty sound. The mind does not know its operations either by direct or reflex 
ideas It only knows them by an immediate self-consciousness when they are employed 
on the ideas of external objects It would know’ not its own existence or its operations, 
were it not for some idea of an external object about wmieh it is employed. 

The highest operation of Reason is inference or illation, which is not employed 
upon our simple ideas so much as on our complex notions Tins excludes the definition 
of knowledge by Locke as consistmg in a perception of the agreement oi disagreement 
of our ideas This definition is so far from being true, that it can be shown we 
have knowledge of objects concerning which wre have no ideas ; pre-eminently of 
objects supernatural, which w r e know by natural analogies only, and which analogical 
knowledge is enhanced and appealed to m revealed communications from God. 
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The doctrines of Browne are important, not merely in their relations to those of 
Locke, but because of their near and remoter influence upon speculative theology 
Browne was an earnest defender of the Christian faith. In 1697 he wrote a reply to 
Poland’s Deistical Tracts He was in sympathy with an active body of defenders of the 
Christian faith who were more or less directly connected with Trinity College, Dublin. 
Among these was William King, 1650-1729 ; Bishop of Derry, 1691 ; Archbishop of 
Tnam, 1702 ; Archbishop of Dublin, 1703 King was the author of the treatise De 
OngiiieMali , 1702-1704; in English by Edmund Law, 1731, 4to ; 2d ed., with addi- 
tions, etc , 1732 ; with answers to Bayle and Leibnitz, 1738, 1758, 1781. King also 
published a sermon on Predestination, 1709 ; Oxford, with notes by Whately, 1821, m 
which doctrines are taught similar to those advanced by Browne, respecting the limits 
of our knowledge of God Of El Logic, by R Whately, appendix, iv. xv Of. An 
Enquiry into the Doctrines of Necessity and Predestination, by Edward Coplestone 
London, 1821. Cf. H. L Mansel, The Limits of Religious Thought As a disciple of 
Browne, King dissented fiorn the doctiines of Locke 

Edmund Law, D.D , 1703-1787, St. John’s College, Cambridge, Bishop of Carlisle, 
iu addition to his notes on King’s Essay, also published u An Inquiry into the Ideas of 
Space, Time, etc ,” Cambridge, 1734, in which he dissents from Locke. 

Among the critics of Locke, who wrote m the spirit of Peter Browne, Eachary 
Mayne deserves conspicuous attention. He was probably the son of Zachary Mayne, a 
divine who was somewhat notorious for his theological opinions in the time of the 
Commonwealth, and died at Exeter, Nov 11, 1794, leavmg a son who was a physician, 
and died at Northampton in 1750, aged 73. 

Mayne’s only philosophical work, anonymous, is entitled, Two Dissertations con- 
cerning Sense and the Imagination, with an Essay on Consciousness, 1727. The 
design of the dissertations is to refute the opinion which the author describes as nearly 
universal m his time, that brutes have the same intellectual capacities as man. This 
opinion, he asserts, is a direct and immediate consequence of Locke’s doctrine of ideas, 
which makes the acts of sense perception to be intellectual. Against this view the 
author contends that the acts of neither sense nor the imagination are intellectual, but 
that to make them such a higher power must be added, viz , the understanding, by 
which alone we gain notions or conceptions. 

The Essay on consciousness is claimed by its author as the first attempt to treat 
of this theme. It distinctly recognizes the functions of consciousness and of self- 
consciousness as they have been subsequently developed in the schools of Reid and 
Hamilton. It is surprising that this first and important contribution to this dis- 
cussion has not been better known and held in higher honoi by students of English 
philosophy. 

§ 10, Defenders of Locke — Yincent Perronet, Yicar of Shoreham in Kent, wrote 
with much spirit and acuteness “ A vindication of Mr. Locke from the charge of giving 
encouragement to skepticism and infidelity, and from several other mistakes and objec- 
tions of the learned author of the procedure, extent, and limits of the human under- 
standing.” In six dialogues, Lond., 1736 ; also a second vindication of Mr Locke, Lond , 
1738. These replies to Bishop Browne reflected the general sentiment of the times as 
to the points of objection raised against the peculiar views of Locke, and seemed to mark 
the termination of open dissent or unfavorable criticism for one or two generations. 

Samuel Bold, Rector of Steeple and Yicar of Shapwieke, Doisetshire, 1687-1736, 
was distinguished for his zeal m defence of Locke's theological and philosophical doc- 
trines. He published several tracts m his behalf, which were collected in a volume in 
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17GG. The titles follow : A shoit discourse of the True Knowledge of Christ Jesus ; to 
which are added some passages on the ItecmiutUeness of Clidhtiaruiy and its vindication, 
with some Animadversions on Mr. John Edwards’ Reflections on the Reasonableness of 
Christianity, etc , 1697. 

A reply to Mr Edwaids’ brief reflections on a short discourse, etc 1097 

Observations on the Animadversions on a late book entitled, The Reasonableness of 
Christianity, etc , 1698. 

Some considerations on the principal objections and arguments which have been 
published against Mr Locke’s Essay of Human Understanding, 1699. 

A Discourse concerning the Resurrection of the same Body : with two letters con- 
cerning the necessary immateriality of thinking substance, 1705 

The two points objected to in Locke which Mr. Bold considers, are (1 )Tns doctrine 
that the certainty of knowledge consists in the perception of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of ideas, which was called the uay of uhas , in opposition to the making 
inferences from maxims, held to be the only rational or Christian way to knowledge 
or certainty; (2.) Locke’s doctrine that it is impossible for us to assert that matter can- 
not be endowed by the Creator with the capacity to think 

The letters concerning the nece^aiy immortality of the thinking substance are a 
critical reply to John Broughton’s Pt>yc7iologia, and also to John Norris’s attempted 
demonstration of the immateriality of the soul in his Theory of the Ideal World Part 
2nd. 

Mrs. Catherine Coekbum, bom Trotter, 1679-1749, was another zealous defender of 
Locke Her works were collected and published in 2 volumes, Loud , 1751. They are 
theological, moral, dramatic, and poetical; but promment among them are the fol- 
lowing : A Defence of Mr Locke’s Essay of Human Undei standing, 1702, chiefly against 
objections waged against his theory of moral distinctions. The critic contends that 
Locke provides for the permanence and authority of these distinctions under u the 
Divine law ” as manifested m the constitution of man Mrs Coekbum herself agrees 
with Dr Samuel Claike in her ethical news, and m this defence and her other waitings 

on etbes she earnestly defends this theory In 1726 she published a letter to Dr 

Holdsworth, occasioned by his sermon preached before the University of Oxford, on 
Easter-Monday, concerning the Resun ection of the same body, in which the passages 
that; concern Mr Locke .are chiefly considered, etc , etc A vindication of Mr Locke’s 
Christian principles from the injurions imputations of Dr Holdsworth, Pait I ; also 
a vindication of Mr Locke on the controversy concerning the Resuirection of the same 
body, Part II , were prepared about the same time, but not published till 1751 In 
1743 were published remaiks upon some writers m the conti oveisy concerning the 
foundation of moral virtue and moral obligation , particularly Rev. Mr. Gay, the author 
of the dissertation preliminary to Law’s translation of Archbishop King’s Origin of 
Evil, and the author of the Divme Legation of Moses, to which are prefixed some cur- 
sory thoughts on the controversies concernmg necessary existence, the Reality and 
Infinity of Space, the Extension and Place of Spirits, and on Dr Watts’ notion of sub- 
stance. In 1747, she published Remarks upon the principles and reasonmgs of Dr. 
Rutherforth’s Essay on the nature and obligations of virtue, in vindication of the con- 
trary principles and reasonings contained in the writings of the late Dr. Samuel Claike ; 
published by Mr. (Bp ) Warburton, with a preface. In the works of Mrs Coekbum 
are also published a voluminous correspondence between herself and Rev Dr. Thomas 
Sharp, 1693-1758, Archdeacon of Northumberland, etc . on the natuie and foundation 
of moral distinctions 

. 24 
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§ 11. Tiie New Physics — The circumstance has already been noticed that the 
philosophy of Locke was m sympathy with the movement in England, which led to 
the formation of the Royal Society in 1663, and which culminated m the splendid dis- 
coveries of Sir Isaac Newton The “ mechanical ” or u the new philosophy,” as it was 
called, was not merely a successful protest against many of the physical theories of 
Descaites, but it mvolved the study of the powers and resources of the human mind 
itself. It is worthy of notice, however, that neither Sir Robert Boyle, who was con- 
spicuous m furthenng the new philosophy in its hist beginnings, nor Sir Isaac Newton, 
who conducted it m so many departments to its complete triumph, made either xisycho- 
logy or metaphysics an object of special or separate attention. Still, their influence 
upon both these couises of speculation was not inconsiderable and not entirely in the 
direction taken by Locke 

Sir Robert Boyle, 1627-1691, published very largely in theology and physics. Col- 
lected works, 5 vols., fol , 1744, also 6 vols. , 4to, 1772 Phil, works abridged, 1725, 
3 vols , 4to. TheoL works epit. 1699, 4 vols , 8vo ; 1715, 3 vols., 8vo. The most 
important topics m philosophy discussed by him were the relation of Reason to Religion 
and the doctrine of Emal Causes To the last he devoted an elaborate discussion. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s, 1642-1727, chief contribution to metaphysics was in the form 
of a scholium to the second edition of the Prmcipia, 1713, respecting Space and Dura- 
tion, which was subsequently expanded mto an d priori argument by Dr. S Clarke and 
the philosophers of his school. It is singular, yet true, that the subsequent deviation 
from Locke’s principles and method, or more properly, the recognition of an appropriate 
sphere for d priori truth, for which Locke’s analysis had failed to provide, should have 
been largely owing to the influence of these two eminent physicists The fact cannot 
be questioned that speculative philosophy asserted a wider range of inquiry for itself 
Under the impulse given to it by Dr. Samuel Clarke and the theologians and philoso- 
phers of his school. Of. D Stewart, Prel Diss. P. II. , sec 3. 

John Wilkins, 1614-1672, Bishop of Chester, who was one of the foremost in the 
meetings which resulted in the Royal Society, was the author of Principles and Duties 
of Natural Religion, 1675 Cf I. Sprat, 1636-1713, Bishop of Rochester ; History of 
the Royal Society of London for the improving of Natural Knowledge, 1667; also, 
Treatises by Joseph Glanvil, 1636-1680; also, Attacks on the Royal Society, by Henry 
Stubbe, 1631-1676 Glanvil was a very able critic and assailant of the Aristotelian 
physics and metaphysics. Of his Sceptis Scientifica Dugald Stewart says — it is 4 ‘ One 
of the most acute and original productions of which English philosophy had then to 
boast.” Dissert, etc . Bishop Wilkins also wrote “An Essay toward a Real Character and 
a Philosophical Language ” (Lond , 1688), of which the second part treats of Universal 
Philosophy, and the remaining three parts are devoted to language in general and the 
possibility and characteristics of a philosophical language, or a Real Character . 

Wilkins was said to have been indebted to George Dalgamo, 1627-1687, author of 
Ars Signorum, Yuigo Character Universalis et Lingua philosophica. Lond , 1661 

Dalgamo wrote also Didascolocophus, or the Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor, Oxford, 
1680, 8vo. He deserves to be commemorated as the earliest, or one of the earliest Eng- 
lish writers, on Philosophical Grammar and the teaching of language to deaf mutes. 
See Works of George Dalgamo of Aberdeen, 4to, reprinted at Edinburgh, 1834. 

A singular contribution to Philosophy by Robert Green, of Clare Hall, Camb. , 1712, 
indicates that the progress of the New Philosophy was not effected without opposition. 
It is entitled The Principles of Natural Philosophy, m which is shown the insufficiency 
of the present systems to give us any just account of that science — and the necessity 
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there is of some new principles m order to furnish ns with a true and real knowledge 
of nature. Camb and Lond. , 1872. The present systems 5 5 are the Cartesian and the 
Newtonian, and the author discusses at length the metaphysics of mind and matter and 
the authority of the mental faculties, etc , etc, , and the certainty of knowledge He 
maintains that there is neither a vacuum m the sense of the modems, as Newton, etc., 
nor a plenum in the sense of Descartes He offers to prove that it is possible to square 
the circle. He died 1730. His philosophy was called the Greenian Philosophy. 

CHAPTER III. — Speculations pespectxng the Natuee of the 

Soul. 

§ 12. The freedom and activity consequent upon the political revo- 
lution of 1688 , and the influence of Locke’s Essay, as also of the new phy- 
sics, were manifest in the variety of directions taken by philosophical in- 
vestigation. One of the most conspicuous of these directions was towards 
materialism. Discussions and controversies in respect to the na- 
ture and immortality of the soul began in the seventeenth century 
and were prosecuted during the greater part of the eighteenth. This 
materialism assumed a variety of forms, and its positions were urged 
in several distinct and almost incompatible lines of argument. The 
materialists of the school of Hobbes were reinforced in their confidence 
by the position taken by Locke against the fundamental doctrine of Des- 
cartes in regard to the essence of the soul — Locke asserting that there 
was no inherent impossibility that matter should be endowed with the 
power of thinking, as against Descartes’ axiom that the essence of 
spirit is thought. The mechanical philosophy common to Descartes 
and Hewton favored their reasonings in some degree. The oppo- 
nents of Christianity as a revelation of immortality by supernatural 
attestations contended that the future existence of the soul was im- 
possible. 

Many of the so-called Free Thinkers, or Deists, were avowed Mate* 
rialists. The chapter in Bishop Butler’s Analogy , tc Of a Future Life ” 
indicates the occasion for an argument against Materialism, and enables 
the reader to infer what were the current arguments urged in its support 
On the other hand, some ardent believers in Christianity sought to ex- 
aggerate its importance by contending that the soul is not naturally im- 
mortal, but that its future existence is simply a gift of God, which is 
both imparted and announced by supernatural agencies and instru- 
ments. Among the many writers who wrote directly and incidentally 
upon this subject three may be named as conspicuous, ms., William 
Coward, Henry Dodwell and Andrew Baxter, 
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§ 13. William Cowaid — 1650-1725 — was a physician, educated at Hart Hall and 
Wadhaxn College, in Oxford His fiist publication was issued under the pseudonym of 
Estibius Psycalethes, “ Second Thoughts concerning the Human Soul, demonstrating 
the notion of a human soul, as believed to be a spiritual immortal substance united to 
a human body, to be a plain heathenish invention, and not consonant to the pimciples 
of philosophy, reason, or religion,” etc , etc. The doctime of the ticatise was, that 
every man dies as a beast but has the prerogative to be raised to life again. 

Replies were written by seveial writers, a* Dr William Nichols, 1664-1712, John 
Broughton, John Turner, William Asheton, D D , and others j to some of which Coward 
replied, as also to other leplies The titles of the principal works by himself and his 
antagonists are given below. Two of Coward’s works, the Second Thoughts and the 
Grand Essay, were burned under the order of the House of Commons, by the common 
hangman, in 1704. 

§ 14 Henry Dodwell— 1 641-1711 ; Trm. Coll , Dublin, was Camden Professor of 
History m Oxford, in 1688, but lost this post in 1691, by refusing the oath of alle- 
giance to the new dynasty. Ho was well known as a non-juring High Churchman, 
a voluminous and various writer on many topics of ancient chronology and church gov- 
ernment, and notorious for his extreme opinions on many topics, prominently on the 
immortality of the soul. In 1706 he published a treatise which gave a new direction 
to the discussion on this subject, which had become already sufficiently active. Its 
title indicates his position, viz , 44 An Epistolary Discourse provmg from the Scrip- 
tures and the first Fathers that the Soul is a principle naturally mortal, but mimoital- 
ized actually by the pleasure of God, to punishment or to reward, by its union with the 
divine baptismal spirit. Wherein is proved that none have the power of giving this 
immortality since the apostles, but only the Bishops.” 

The distinction between body, soul and spirit, conceived to be formally taught m the 
New Testament, was supposed, when interpreted by the principles of Locke’s philoso- 
phy and theology on the one hand, and certain dogmas of sacramental grace on the other, 
to give countenance and authority to the views of Dodwell, and others less extreme 
than he, who denied the so-called natural and necessary immortality of the soul 
But materialists and immatenalists, Deists and Christians, dissented from and attacked 
the doctrines of Dodwell, and thus complicated the discussion, which was already suffi- 
ciently mixed William Coward and Henry Layton on the one side, and John Norris, 
Joseph Pitts, Edmund Chishull, Thomas Mills, Daniel Whitby, D.D., Samuel Bold and 
Dr. Samuel Clarke on the other, participated in the very warm discussions which ensued 

The discussions on this special topic entered very largely mto the controveisy be- 
tween the English Deists and the defenders of Christianity. Some of the Deists insist- 
ed on Immortality as involved in the very essence of the soul, and so self-evident as to 
be incapable of being confirmed by the testimony of Revelation. Others took the op- 
posite extreme, denying immortality altogether. 

§ 15. Later m the eighteenth century Andrew Baxter resumed the discussion. He 
was born in Aberdeen about 1686, and died 1750, was educated at tbe University, and 
spent his life as a private tutor in that city and on the continent He is chiefly known 
by his elaborate treatise, entitled an 44 Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, 
wherein the Immateriality of the soul is evinced from the principles of Reason and Phi- 
losophy ” 2d edition London, 1737. 

The date of the first edition is unknown. The points which Baxter seeks to estab- 
lish are the following : (1.) Ineitia is an essential property of matter and is inconsistent 
with its possessing the active power which spirit manifests. (2.) All the effects ascrib- 
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ed to other material powers or properties are produced by the direct agency of some 
Immaterial Being Hence there is a direct and constant and universal Providence. (3 ) 
The soul is a simple and uncompounded substance — and is therefore naturally immor- 
tal (4 ) The soul after death is neither insensible nor inactive — as against Locke's 
view that matter may think (5.) The arguments against the soul’s immortality after 
the example of Lucretius are fallacious. (6.) The phenomena of dreaming cannot 
be explained by any mechanism of the body or its particles (7.) Matter is real — as 
against Berkeley. (8.) Matter is neither* eternal nor uncieated 

In 1750, Mr. Baxter published an Appendix to the first part of his Inquiry, m fur- 
ther vindication of his view that material phenomena are pioduced by the duect ac- 
tion of the Deity, and not by mechanism or second causes 

In 1779 was published The Evidence of Reason m proof of the Immortality of the 
Soul, independent of the more abstruse Inquny into the Nature of Matter and Spirit, 
from the MSS. of Baxter. Baxter prepared for the use of his pupils — Matho, sive 
Cosmotheona, puerilis dialogus, Lond 1740, which was published m English m an 
enlarged form in 1745, under the title of Matho, etc., wherem, from the phenomena 
of the material world, briefly explained, the principles of Natural and Revealed Religion 
are deduced and demonstrated. 

g 16 The principal works m these several controversies are the following — 

Richard Bentley Mattel and Motion cannot Think or, A Confutation of Atneism from the Faculties 
of the Soul London, 1602 

*Ienry La} ton Observations upon a Sermon, intituled, A Confutation of Atueism, etc London, 1692 
Timothy Muniou Tne ImmortoLty of the Soul asserted and practically improved London, 1097. 
Henry Layton O 1 nervations upon a riioit Treatise written by Mr Timothy Manlo\e, intituled. The 
Immortality of the Soul asserted, London’ 1697 ’ 

Richard Bui thogge Of the Soul of the World, and of Particular Souls London, 1099 
Henry Layton An Argument concerning the Human SoulS Separate Subsistence London’ 1C°9’ 
William Coward, M D Second Thoughts concerning Human Soul, etc London, 1702 
Matt new Hole An Antidote against Infidelity In Answer to a Book entitled Second Thoughts. ev\ 
London, 1702 

John Turner A Brief Vindication of the Separable Existence and Immortality of tne Soul, from a LVe 
Author’s Second Thoughts. Lond , 1702 

Henry Layton Observations upon a Treatise intituled, A Vindication of the Separate Existence of the 
Soul, from a Late Authoi’s Second Thoughts, by Mr John Turner London, 1702 
Vmdicirs Mentis An Essay of the Being and Nature of Mind, etc London, 1702 
Henry Layton Obsen ations upon a Treatise intituled Vindicate Mentis. Lond , 1703 
Benjamin ICeaeh. The French Impostour Detected, or, Zach Housel try ed by the Word of God and 
cast, etc Lond , 1700 

Alethius Phy lopsy dns (pseudon ) ’i'vxoAo'yio . , or. Serious Thoughts on Second Tnoughts Written nv 
opposition to a book by Dr Wrn Coward Lond 

Henry Layton Arguments and Replies in a Dispute concerning the Natuie of the Human Soul, etc. 
Lund , 1703 

John Broughton Psychology , or. An Account of the Nature of the Rational Soul. Lond , 1703 
William Coward The Grand Es*ay , or, A Vindication of Treason and Religion against the Impostures 
of Philosophy , with an Epistolary Reply to Mr Bronghton’s Psychology 1704 

Henry Layton Observations upon a Treatise entitled P&ychologia. etc. Lond 1703 
William Coward, M D. Farther Thoughts concerning Homan Soul, m Defence of Second Thoughts, 
etc , etc Lond., 1703 

John Turner A Farther Vindication of the Soul’s Separate Existence, etc Lond , 1708 
Law renee Smith, LL D. The Evidence of Things not Seen, etc Lond, 1701’ 03. 

F Gregory Impartial Thoughts upon the Nature of the Human Soul, etc , occasioned by a book entitled 
Second Thoughts Lond , 1704 

Henry Layton. A Search after SouK etc Lond , 1706. 

Henry Dodwell. An Epistolary Discourse, proving, from the Senptuic&and the First Fathers, that the 
Soul is a Principle naturally mortal, etc Lond , 1706 
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Edmund Chishull A Charge of Heresy, maintained against Mr. Dodwell’s late Epistolary Discourse 
Load , 1706. 

Samuel Clarke. A Letter to Mr. Dodwell, wherein all the Arguments in his Epistolary Discourse aie 
particularly answered, etc Lond., 1706. 

John Turner. Justice done to Human Souls, in a Short View of Mr. Dodwell’s late Book, entitled An 
Epistolary Discourse. Lond , 1706. 

Human Souls Naturally Immortal Translated from a Latin Manuscupt, by S E Lond., 1707. 

Thomas MiUes The Natural Immortality of the Soul asserted and pioved from the Scriptures, etc., m 
answer to Mr Dodwell’s Epistolary Discourse, etc. Oxford, 1707 

Darnell Whitby Reflections on some Assertions and Opmions of Mr. Dodwell, contained m a book 
intituled An Epistolary Discourse, etc London, 1707. 

Human Souls Naturally Immortal. Translated from a Latin Manuscript, by S E With a recommenda- 
tory preface By Jeremy Collier, M. A Lond , 1707. Of the preface to this work Mr Norris makes honor- 
able mention m his Letter to Mr. Dodwell, p 107, commending especially the following remark against Mr. 
Locke “ For if the idea of matter be complete without thinking, if there is no such faculty to be found about 
it, if there must be a foreign power superadded before anything of thought can emerge, it follows evidently 
from Locke’s concession that a being capable of thinking must be of a noblei and quite different kind fiom 
matter and motion.” The sentence following represents the doctrine of the times : “Now, from the soul’s 
being immaterial, its immortality follows of course that which is immaterial has no principles of dissolution 
in it.” 

JohnNorns. A Philosophical Discourse concerning the Natuial Immortality of the Soul. Occasioned 
by Mr Dodwell’s late Epistolary Discourse. Lond , 1708 

Henry Dodwell A Pielimmary Defence of the Epistolary Discourse, etc. Lond., 1707 

The Natural Mortality of Human Souls clearly demonstrated from the Holy Scuptures, etc. 

Being an Explication of a famous passage m the Dialogue of St Justin Martyr with Tryphon. With an 
Appendix consisting of a Letter to Mr John Norris Lond , 1708. 

John Norhs A Lettei to Mr Dodwell concerning the Immortality of the Soul of Man. In answer to 
tne from him. Lond , 1709 

John or Joseph Pitts. 'H x^pis So0eZcra, 2 Tim. l 9,-— that is, The Holy Spirit, the Author of Immor- 
tality, etc. A Vindication of Mr Dodwell’s Epistolary Discourse, etc. London, 170S 

Edmund Chishull. Some testimonies of Justm Martyr set in a true and clear light as they relate to Mr. 
Dodwell’s unhappy Question concerning the Immortality of the Soul. London, 1708 

John Pitts. A Defence of the Ammadveisions on Mr Chishull’s Charge of Hcresie against Mr. Dodwell’s 
Epistolary Discourse. A Beply to a late Tract, some Testimonies of Justin Martyr Lond , 1708. 

John or Joseph Pitts. Immortality Preternatural to Human Souls, etc A Vindication of Mr. Dodwell 
against that Part of Mr, Clark’s Answer which concerns the Eatheis Lond , 1708. 

Henry Dodwell The Scupture Account of the Eternal Rewards or Punishments of all that hear the 
Gospel, etc. Lond., 1708. 

William Coward, M.D. The Just Scrutiny ; or, A Serious Enquiry into the Modem Notions of the Soul. 
Lond., 1706, or later. 

Ben]. Bayly Of the Immortality of the Soul, and its Distinction from the Body 1707 ? 

John Witty. The First Principles of Modern Deism Confuted. Lond., 1707 

Ben]amm Hampton, a barrister The Existence of the Human Soul after Death proved from Scripture, 
Reason, and Philosophy. 1711. 

Robert Bragge A Brief Essay concerning the Soul of Man. Lond , 1725 
Andrew Baxter An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, etc. London, 1745. 

An Appendix to the Fust Part of the Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, wherein 

the Principles laid down there aie cleared from some Objections, etc. Lond., 1750 
Samuel Colliber. Free Thoughts concerning Souls , in Four Essays. Lond , 1734. 

John Jackson, of Leicester A Dissertation on Matter and Spirit ; with some Remarks on a Book (by A. 
Baxter) entitled An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul Lond , 1735 

William Windle An Enquiry into the Immateriality of Thinking Substances, etc. Lond., 1738. 

Vincent Perronet. Some Inquiries chiefly relating to Spiritual Bemgs, etc. Lond , 1740. 

A Letter to the Author (A Baxter) of a book intituled An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, 
wherein the State of the Soul, in its Separate Existence, is particularly considered Lond , 1741. 

Man More than a Machine. Wherein, 1, Th,e Immateriality of the Soul is demonstrated. 

Lond., 1752 

An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul * its Origin, Properties, and Faculties. Lond., 1750 
J Robinson, M.D. Philosophical and Scriptural Inquiries into the Nature and Constitution of Mankind, 
considered only as Rational Bemgs, etc. Lond , 1757. 
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C^eb Fleming A Survey of the Search after Souls, by Dr Coward, Dr S Clarke, Mr. Baxter, Dr 
Sjkes, Di Law, Mr. Packard, and others Lond , 175S 

Peter Packard Observations on Mr Fleming's Survey, etc. Lond , 1759 

Caleb Fleming A Defence of the Conscious Scheme against that of the Mortalist. Occasioned by Mr 
Peter Peckard’s Obseivations on Mr Fleming s Suivey, etc Lond , 1759 

An Essay towards demonstrating the Immateriality and Free Agency of the Soul. In Answer to two 
Pamphlets, etc Lond , 1760 

Thomas Bioughton A Defence of the commonly received Doctrine of the Human Soul, as an immaterial 
and naturally immortal Principle in Man, against the Objections of some Modem "Writers, etc Bristol, 
1766 

A Warning against Popish Doctrines , or. Observations on the Rev. Mr. Thos. Broughton’s Defence of an 
Immortality m Man, etc Lond , 1767. 


CHAPTER IY. — Philosophy in Connection with the Deistical 

Controversy. 

§ 17. The philosophy o£ the so-called English Deists was more or 
less affected by the school of Locke ; and the philosophical defenders 
of Christianity naturally adapted their arguments of defence to the ar- 
guments which were employed. 

To a certain extent, both attack and defence tried and tested the 
new philosophy, as they developed its defects and weaknesses, and 
manifested its strength to resist and reply. Inasmuch as the argu- 
ments of the assailants of Christianity were largely philosophical, the 
same was true of the arguments of its defenders. Hobbes and Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury represented each his own philosophical tenets ; 
the influence of neither was set aside by the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing. Conspicuous among the philosophical assailants of Chris- 
tianity subsequent to Locke, are John Toland, Antony Ashley Cooper 
third Earl of Shaftesbury, Matthew Tin dal, Antony Collins, Thomas 
Morgan, Bernard de Mandeville, and David Hume. Among the philo- 
sophical defenders of Christianity we name Samuel Clarke, D.D., 
John Brown, George Berkeley, Joseph Butler, and George Campbell. 

The courses of sermons preached at the Lectures instituted by Sir 
Robert Boyle, particularly the earlier courses, from 1691 to 1782, 
8 vols. folio, Lond., 1739, contain profound discussions of philosophical 
subjects, and give the reader an insight into the speculative activity of 
the English mind at this period. John Ray, 1627-1704, published in 
1691, 66 The wisdom of God manifested in the works of Creation,” one 
of the first attempts in the language formally to illustrate the truths 
of Natural Religion by examples of design or final cause, as mani- 
fested in nature. 

C£. John Leland, 1691-1766. A Yiew of the principal Deistical 
writers, etc., etc. ; London, 1754-56, 8 vols. Philip Skelton, Deism Re- 
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vealed: 2 vols., London, 1749. G. Lechler : Gescliichte des Englischen 
Deismns, 1841. A. S. Farrar, “ A Critical History of Free Thought.” 
London and Hew York, 18G3. John Hunt, “History of Eeligious 
Thought in England,” etc. Lond., vol. I., 1870; II., 1871. 

Philosophical assailants op Christianity. 

r, 

John Poland, H 1669-1722. published m 1696, “ Christianity not mysteiious,'’ the 
design of which was to show, that “ there is nothing m the Gospels contrary to reason, 
nor above it ; and that no Christian doctrine can properly be called a mystery ” Pie ex- 
plains the province of reason and the means of information which man has, both exter- 
nal and internal, and asserts that statements contradictory to reason cannot be re- 
ceived, and if above reason they cannot he understood. Moreover reason, being the 
only guide, is a safe guide Last of all, Christianity does not claim to be mysterious. 

It is worth noticing that Toland was the immediate occasion of the attack upon 
Locke by Stilhngfleet Locke resented with some spirit being associated with Toland 
as of “ the new way of thinking ” 

Antony Collins, 1676-1729 ; Eton and King’s Coll , Cambridge, published an Essay 
concerning the use of Reason m Theology, Lond , 1707 A Discouisc on Freethinkmg, 
1713. A Philosophical Inquiry concerning Human Liberty and Necessity, 1715. A 
Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion, 1724. Scheme of Lit- 
eral Prophecy considered, etc., 1727. 

The Essay on the use of Reason m Rehgion was designed as a reply to Archbishop 
King’s sermon on Predestmation, in which the philosophical principles of Bishop Peter 
Brown are applied to this theological doctnne. It is an able discussion of the giounds 
and limits of our knowledge of God. 

The Discourse on Ereethmkmg discusses the relation of Reason to the acceptance 
and the mterpretation of Revelation, with great acuteness and ability, in a spirit not 
favorable to much of the current theology of the time. Richard Bentley assailed this 
treatise under the name of Phileutheros Lipsiensis 

The Enquiry concerning Human Liberty attracted great attention in its time, and ex- 
pounded with great dialectical skill the ruder and less completely developed doctime of 
Hobbes, which had been m part sanctioned by Locke The author denies Liberty, in 
a certain meaning of the word, but he contends for it when it signifies “ a power in 
man to do as he wills or pleases.” (2 ) When he affirms necessity, he contends for 
11 what is called moral necessity, meaning that man, who is an intelligent and sensi- 
ble being, is determined by his reason and senses,” in contrast with clocks and watches, 
which for want of sensation and intelligence are subject to an absolute physical or 
mechanical necessity 

3. He contends that his views are the sole foundation of morality, and rewards and 
punishments m society His arguments are six, viz. : 1. From experience ; 2. from 
the impossibility of Liberty ; 3 from the imperfection of Liberty and the perfection of 


* In 1693 the miscellaneous m orks of Charles Blount, 1654-1693, with papers by other writers, were pub- 
lished after his death, under the title of “ Oracles of Reason ” Locke’s treatise on the “ Reasonableness of 
Christianity” was published m 1693 In 1794, Charles Leslie published A Short and Easy Method with 
Deists In 1697, Dr. John Cockburn published an Enquiry into the Nature, Necessity, and Evidence of the 
Christian Faith. 
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Necessity ; 4 from the consideration of the Divine prescience ; 5. from the nature and 
use of rewards and punishments ; 6. from the nature of morality 

Six objections are answered, viz : 1. That if men are necessary agents, punish- 
ments are unjust , 2 and are useless ; 3 reasoning, entreaties, blame, and praise are 
useless , 4. also the use of any physical remedies is useless , 5 the reproaches of con- 
science aie groundless , 0. the murder of Julius Csesar could not possibly have been 
avoided. 

The Enquiry may be said to exhaust the argument for Philosophical Necessity, by 
presenting all the considerations in its support in the briefest language, covering the 
most comprehensive import. The objections are disposed of with great skill and the 
answers are stated with conciseness and point Though one of the shortest philosoph 
ical treatises in the English language, it is one of the ablest, the most characteristic, 
and the most influential. The attacks and criticisms of Collms upon the Christian 
system were exegetical chiefly, and therefore do not require notice here 

So fonnidable were his writings on Prophecy regarded, as to have received in all 
ihirty-five answers Among these aie those of Bishop Edward Chandler, Dr Samuel 
Clarke, and Arthur Ashley Sykes Collms had been an intimate friend of Locke, and 
was distinguished for acumen and logical vigoi and boldness, with a certain nobleness 
of nature which reminds us of Lessing Critics differ as to what were his real opinions 
with respect to the Christian Revelation 

In 1729, after the death of Dr Samuel Clarke, Collms published a vindication of his 
Inquiry, m a treatise 4 * On Liberty and Necessity” This defence was answered by 
two Anglican divines , viz , John Jackson, 1CS6 — 1703, m a Defence of Human Liberty, 
in the 2d ed , 1720, and Dr. Phillips Grefcton, in Remarks on Two Pamphlets, by 
A C , Esq , 1730 

Antony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury, 1071-1713, taught an elegant 
Platonism, with no special philosophic depth or exactness, and owed his influence 
chiefly to his ornate and populai diction, and his social position His writmgs are. 
Characteristics of Men, Matters, Opinions, and Times, 1711-23, which is a collection of 
tiacts published at different periods of his life ; also, Letters, by a noble Lord to a 
Young Man at the University, 1716 He held the doctrine of innate ideas m decided 
opposition to Locke, and argued from it, in the manner of Herbert of Cherbury, that a 
supernatural revelation was not required. He urged moreover that such a revelation 
■was not only useless but mischievous, as any influences derived from the consideration 
of reward or punishment must be mercenary, and therefore demoralizing. He defined 
virtue as a a conformity of our affections with our natural sense of the sublime and 
beautiful in things, oi with the moral objects of right and wrong.” The Inquiry con- 
cerning Virtue, according to Sir James Mackintosh’s Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 

4 * contams more intimations of an original and important nature than peihaps any pre- 
ceding work of modern times. ” 

Shaftesbury contends for the existence of disinterested affections in man, as against 
Hobbes Moral, goodness consists in the prevalence of love for the general over private 
good. The sense of right or wrong is a reflex sense In these doctrines he anticipates 
Hutcheson, and may be said to have originated the phrase, the moral sense His 
demonstrations of the nobleness of virtue are eloquent and able. Even the relation of 
religion to moiality, when stated without reference to Christianity, is beautifully and 
truly expressed 

Matthew Tindal, 1657-1733, published, 1732, Christianity as Old as the Creation, 
which attracted general attention, and deserves a special interest from the circumstance 
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“ that it was this book to which, more than to any other single work, Bishop Bailers 
Analogy was designed as a reply.” Tindal says that natural religion is complete and 
sufficient, and that consequently a revelation is unnecessaiy, and any obligation to ac- 
cept it is impossible. All leligion must have one aim, to achieve human peifection by 
a life according to human nature The inculcation of positive as distinguished flora 
moral duties is inconsistent with the good of man by creating an independent rule. 
Christianity can theiefoie be only a lepublieation of the law of nature 

Thomas Morgan, d 1743, published The Moral Philosopher in 1737. He makes moral 
excellence the only test of every system of leligion, and argues that an historic 
revelation of positive duties is inadmissible The Jewish and Christian systems when 
tried by this test are found wanting. This work was the immediate occasion of Bish- 
op Warburton’s Treatise On the Divine Legation of Moses ; 1737-38 

Bemaid de Mandeville, M.D , 1G70-1733, was a native of Dort, Holland, but a 
resident in England He was a piolific author on various subjects, and some of his 
works are notoriously indecent The work by which he is best known in philosophy 
is The Fable of the Bees , or, Piivate Vices Public Benefits 1714 Enlarged, 1723 
2d part, 1728 , both paits, 1732-1795. 

The ethical theory, if his theory may be called ethical, is indicated by the title 
of his notorious work * What is called a vice is m fact a public benefit There is no 
distinction between the moial impulses or springs of action Each m its place is 
natural and legitimate, and the general welfare is best promoted by giving indulgence 
to all. The restraints on human desires and passions by the magistrate and the pnest 
are factitious and unnatural. While Hobbes contended that the ethical distinctions 
which are made by the community are m a sense necessary to the public good, Mande- 
ville taught that any restraint upon private vices is simple usurpation. 

The theoiy of Mandeville, like that of Hobbes, is chiefly of importance m the his- 
tory of English speculation, because it aroused counter-theories and stimulated to 
profounder inquiries. 

§ 18. David Hume, cf . pp. 180-4. To the text of TJeberweg we add the following in 
respect to this very able philosopher. Hume’s Essay, Of Miracles, and his Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion, deserve special notice. The Essay of Miracles aroused 
general attention and provoked active criticism. Its doctrine is, “ that no testimony 
is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the testimony would be more miraculous than 
the fact which it endeavors to establish ; and in that case there is a mutual destruc- 
tion of arguments, and the superior only gives us an assurance suitable to that de- 
gree of force which remains after deducting the inferior.” In other words, it is not 
contrary to experience that men should he deceived or utter falsehood. It is contrary 
to experience that a miracle should he performed. Therefore it is rational, & e , , ac- 
cording to experience, to reject any testimony rather than to credit any miracle. It 
may be questioned whether Hume had any right, according to the principles of his 
fundamental philosophy of causation, etc , to appeal to experience at all ; experience 
being with him only customary or prevailing associations. 

The Dialogues on Natural Religion are in a skeptical spirit. The personages 
in the dialogues do indeed represent almost every shade of opinion and method of 
argument ; but the ablest and most elaborate argument offered is to this effect, that 
when we apply to the explanation of the origin of the universe any reasoning from effect 
to cause, or from designed effects to a designer, we transcend altogether the limits pre- 
scribed by experience. We are only justified in reasoning to either conclusion when we 
have observed causes like those with which we are familiar, ro produce effects or de- 
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signs winch, aie similar. In other words, the causes and effects, the designers and the 
designs of experience aie uniformly finite We hate no experience v, Inch warrants 
ns in proceeding from a finite to an infinite. In like manner, experience does not war- 
rant us in conceiving at all of an infinite and uncreated bemg Moreover, we cannot, 
if we would, form any definite conception of snch a bemg, or of his attributes. It 
follows that philosophy justifies neither the processes nor the results propounded m 
Natural Heligion 

It is questioned by some of the critics of Hume (notably by Sir William Hamilton, 
cf Hamilton’s Reid, pp 129, 444, 457, 489), whether his skeptical arguments are offered 
m a spirit of hostility to the processes of common sense and the truths of religion, and 
not rather m a spirit of hostility to philosophy itself, by representing the results of its 
analysis as equally probable m favor of and agamst two opposite directions of 
thought. The form of dialogue which is adopted by Hume in this discussion favors 
somewhat this construction , but it cannot he reconciled with the impression left upon 
the unbiassed mind, that Hume had no confidence m speculation of any kind when ap- 
plied to super -sensual or spiritual beings and relations 

P S Henry St John, Viscount Bolmgbroke, — 1678-1737, — has been sometimes 
counted among the philosophical assailants of Christianity of the eighteenth century, 
but unreasonably Whatever other merits his writings on these subjects may have had, 
they scaieely deserve to be called philosophical 


Philosophical Defenders of Christian nr, 

Samuel Clarke and His School. 

§ 19. Samuel Clarke, B D , was bom m Norwich, 1675, Cams Coll., Carnb , Hec- 
tor of St James, Westminster, 1709 ; died, 1729. At the age of twenty he produced 
an improved translation of Rohault’s Physics on the principles of Descartes, the received 
text-book m Physics at Cambridge To this translation, published in 1697, he append- 
ed copious notes, which refuted the doctrines taught m the text and substituted for 
them those of Sir Isaac Newton. His contributions to Philosophy were, a Discourse 
concerning the Bemg and Attributes of God ; the Obligations of Natural Religion and 
the Truth and Certamty of the Christian Revelation, etc. This treatise was originally 
composed as two series of sermons, and preached m 1704-5 at the Lecture instituted by 
the Hon. Robert Boyle. A letter to Mr. Dodwell about the Immortality of the Soul, 
etc , 1706 A Collection of Papers which passed between the late learned Mr Leibnitz 
and Dr. Clarke rathe yeais 1715 and 1716, relating to the principles of Natural Philo- 
sophy and Religion, to which are added Letters from Cambridge to Dr. Clarke, concern- 
ing Liberty and Necessity, with the Doctor’s answers, 1717. Remarks upon a Book en- 
titled A Philosophical Enquiry concerning Human Liberty, 1717 A letter to Mr 
Benjamin Hoadly, FRS, occasioned by the controversy relating to the proportion 
of Velocity and Force m Bodies in Motion. Phil Trans, No. 401. 1728. 

In these treatises theological doctrines are more or less freely discussed and the 
theological applications of philosophical principles are prominently considered ; yet there 
is taught a system of philosophy which in many particulars was distinct and independ- 
ent of the principles and method inculcated by Locke, cf. p. 370. 

In the discourse concerning the Being and Attributes of God he attempts an d 
priori demonstration, which comprehends the following Theses 

(1) Something has existed from eternity. This is true, whether eternity is or is not 
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conceivable. (2) This something is an immutable and independent Being, for it is im- 
possible to conceive an eternal succession of dependent beings. (3) This Being must 
be self -existent, i e , necessarily existent, because to suppose such a being non-existent 
would involve a contradiction, chiefly because it would oblige us to believe m infinite 
space and infinite time without a substance of which these are modes This 
being cannot be the material world, either m its matter or motion Nor is it neces- 
sarily true that, according to Spmoza, the material world should be apart or a mode of 
the one substance of this wnter. (4) The substance or essence of this self-existent 
substance is mcompiehen’sible Infinite space does not adequately set it forth The de - 
fruitions of the Schoolmen, e g , Purus actus, mera forma , signify nothing except the 
perfection of his attnbutes (5) Many of his attributes, however, are demonstrable, 
i. e , are involved m the nature of things * and fiist, he is eternal (G) He is also in- 
finitely omnipresent mhis essence and attnbutes (7) He is necessarily but one (8) He 
is intelligent This is not easily proved a priori, but demonstrable d posteriori, from the 
variety and degrees of perfection m thmgs, and from the intelligence that belongs to 
created beings Such intelligence is a distinct quality and cannot be a piopeity of mat- 
ter. Matter cannot think This is further demonstrated from the beauty, oi der, and final 
cause of things (9) This self -existent and intelligent agent is a being endued with 
liberty and choice ; this follows from the precedmg, as well as from the evidence from final 
causes and the finiteness of the creation It is not refuted by Spinoza’s aigument 
for necessity m the activities of God. (10) The same has infinite powoi This 
reaches to all things not involving a conti adiction in thought or natural imperfection 
m the being who acts It includes the power of creating matter and free spiritual 
beings who are capable of originating motion (as against Hobbes upon all these points). 
(11) He must be infinitely wise : proved d priori, and from the works of God (12) 
He is a being of infinite goodness, justice and truth These moral attributes are con- 
sistent with God’s natural liberty, and with the eternal necessity of the giounds of all 
moral obligation. 

The discourse concerning the eternal and unalterable obligations of natural religion 
and the truth and certainty of the Christian Revelation also contains Clarke’s views of 
moral distinctions. These are as follows The eternal and necessary relations of 
things make it fit that both creatures and the creator should act in accordance with 
them, separately from any command of the Creator, or any foreseen advantage or dis- 
advantage which may follow such actions It is fit, however, that the Creator should 
enforce this fitness by his positive commands, and by rewards and punishments. In- 
asmuch as the original tendency of thmgs to reward virtue and to punish vice has 
failed to be effectual m the present condition of human existence, there must be a future 
state of existence for men in order that this adjustment may be complete. Though 
men might discern this tendency of things, would they give their attention to it ? 
Inasmuch as they do not, there is need of a special revelation. Though reformers 
have occasionally appeared who have resisted the tendencies to vice and sin, they 
have not been so successful as to dispense with the necessity that men should be 
divinely commissioned for this service. The Christian Revelation is the only one which 
is properly attested by its conformity to the truths of Natural Religion and its external 
evidences. 

Appended to this volume are several letters to Dr Clarke from a gentleman of 
Gloucestershire, relating to the argument for the Being and Attnbutes of God, with 
the answers thereto. The gentleman from Gloucestershire was Joseph Butler, then a 
student in a dissenting academy in Tewkesbury, afterwards Bishop of Durham, and 
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the author of the Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature. To these are added two letters to another critic of his argument. 
The letters written by Clarke and Butler have almost invariably been published in the 
Works of Butler 

The collected papers which passed between Leibnitz and Clarke were occasioned 
by a biief paper from Leibnitz reflecting on the alleged materialistic tendencies of 
the metaphysical philosophy of Locke, and the mathematical philosophy represented 
by Sn Isaac Newton. The counter-paper m reply by Clarke opened a discussion ex- 
tending to five papers from each of the correspondents, in which the opinions of each 
were fully explamed and defended in respect to space and time, the doctrine of the 
Sufficient Reason as involving the nature of Space and Time, the possibility of 
Liberty, the relation of the Creator to the universe, the connection of soul and body, 
etc Dr Clarke, though not a formal defender of the philosophy of Locke, never 
formally dissents from him. In his doctrine of Space and Time as attributes of the 
Creator he goes beyond him, and m his demonstration of the Existence of God by a 
formal application of the law of contradiction as a test for necessary truths, he re- 
minds the reader of Wolf more than of Locke. He introduced into natural the- 
ology a broader metaphysical foundation than any which Locke provides, and em- 
ploys an argument which is sanctioned neither by Locke’s doctrine of the origin of 
ideas or his doctime of necessary relations. His influence is to be traced m much 
of the subsequent speculation of English theologians. 

Clarke’s views of the Liberty of the Will are stated and defended in all his philoso- 
phical writings They are the sole topic of his Remarks upon a hook entitled A 
Philosophical Enquiry concerning Human Liberty (by Antony Collins), Lond , 1717, and 
m Letters to Dr. Clarke concerning Liberty and Necessity, from a gentleman of the 
University of Cambridge, with the Doctor’s Answers to them, Lond , 1717 The prin- 
cipal points on which Clarke insisted m his defences of Liberty was that all proper 
action of the soul was ipso facto free action ; that so far as the soul is acted upon, 
it is subject to necessity, whether the result is corpoieal or intellectual , that the laws 
which determine the judgment of the understanding next preceding any activity 
are diverse from those which pertain to the production of the action itself Brutes 
are free so far as they can act ; their activity is spontaneous When the activity of 
men is attended by a sense of right and wrong it becomes moral 

W e have already observed that the discussions prosecuted by Clarke gave a new 
direction to speculation in England, and almost created a special school which swerved 
materially from the direction and limits which had been prescribed by Locke. The 
views which he advanced m respect to space and time, and their relation to the exist- 
ence and attributes of the Deity, aroused not only sharp criticism, as we have seen, 
from the youthful Butler and the veteran Leibnitz, but set in motion a series of dis- 
cussions from other able but less familiarly known writers Among them were Edmund 
Law, Daniel Waterland, John Jackson, John Clarke, Joseph Clarke, Isaac Watts, and 
others 

§ 20 Among the writers who have a more or less intimate relation to the school of 
Clarke are the following — 

Edmund Law, D D. , 1703-1787, of St. John’s College, Camb , tr ansl ated into 
English Archbishop Bang’s Essay on the Origin of Evil, with copious notes, 1731, 4to; 
with additions from the author’s MSS., 1732 ; also pub lis hed Inquiry into the Ideas of 
Space, Time, Immensity, and Eternity; as also the Self -Existence, Necessary Exist- 
ence, and Unity of the Divine Nature, Camb , 1734. The Preliminary Dissertation, by 
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Rev. Mr Gray, of Sidney College, Cambridge, concerning the fundamental principle of 
virtue or morality, is important in the history of ethics as containing an assertion of 
the principles of Richard Cumberland as agamst the ethical theory ot Clarke By a 
more distinct recognition of the relations of all active impulses to the desire of happi- 
ness, it prepared the way for the development of the Utilitarian theory. It is also 
significant for its recognition of the power of association in the formation of special 
moral standards, as also of all judgments whatever In the notes to King’s Essay, Law 
controverted the doctrines of Dr. Samuel Clarke m respect to Space and Time, contend- 
ing that neither has any proper real existence. This attack aroused Dr. John Jackson 
to the defence of Clarke, m a treatise entitled The Existence and Unity of God proved 
from his Nature and Attnbutes, etc , Loud. , 1734, which reasserted Clarke’s doctrines 
in respect to Space and Time, etc. John Jackson was a divine of the school of Clarke, 
1686-1763, entered Jesus Coll., Camb , 1702, and Rector of Rossington, 1710, Master 
of Wigton’s Hospital, 1729 John Clarke, d. 1759, Dean of Sarum, wrote three treatises 
m defence of his brother, Dr Samuel Clarke, besides sermons m 1719, for the Boylean 
Lecture, On the Cause and Origin of Evil. Joseph Clarke, Eellow of Magdalen Coll , 
Camb , replied in two treatises The title of the first treatise, which was anonymous, 
was as follows Dr. [S ] Clarke’s Notions of Space Examined in Vindication of the 
Translator of Archbishop King’ s Origin of Evil. Being an answer to two late pam- 
phlets, entitled, the one, A Defence of Dr Clarke’ s Demonstration of the Being and 
Attributes of God, etc , Loud., 1733 ; the other, A Second Defence, etc. The title of 
the second was, A Farther Examination of Dr Clarke’s Notions of Space ; with some 
considerations on the Possibility of Eternal Creation, m reply to Mr John Clarke’s 
Thud Defence of Dr. Samuel Clarke’s Demonstration, etc. To which are added, Some 
Remarks on Mr Jackson’s Exceptions to Dr Clarke’s Notion of Space Examined, m his 
Existence and Unity of God, etc. By Joseph Clarke, M A , Camb., 1734. In the same 
fruitful year Dr. Isaac Watts published the 2d edition (1st edition, 1733) of his Philo- 
sophical Essays on Various Subjects, viz , Space, Substance, Body, Spirit, the Opera 
tions of the Soul m Union with the Body, Innate Ideas, Perpetual Consciousness, Place 
and Motion of Spirits, the Departing Soul, the Resurrection of the Body, the Produc- 
tion and Operation of Plants and Animals : with some Remarks on Mr. Locke’s Essay 
on the Human Understanding To which is subjoined a brief scheme of Ontology, etc. 
Dr. Watts, 1674-1748, hymn writer and divine, also published a much-used Treatise on 
Logic, with a Supplement well known under the title of Improvement of the Mind. 
Watts dissents from Samuel Clarke’s Ontology and Locke’s Essay in some important 
particulars, and did much for the maintenance and the wise direction of an inter- 
est m speculative thinking m England. 

Intimately connected with Isaac Watts is Philip Doddridge, 1702-1751, a distin- 
guished preacher and theologian.' He was for many years at the head of a theological 
academy. The Lectures on Pneumatology, Ethics, and Divinity, which were delivered 
to his pupils, were published after his death in 1768, and subsequently, with many 
leferences to authors, by Rev. Andrew Euppis, m 1794. These lectures present a very 
instructive exhibition of the methods and results of philosophical inquiry and instruc- 
tion in the middle of the last century 

William Wollaston. 1659-1724, may almost be considered as a disciple of Samuel 
Clarke He published, in 1722, Religion of Nature Delmeated, of which, in 1738, 
10,000 copies had been sold. It is in the main a popular rather than a scientific trea- 
tise upon the piincipal topics m Ethics and Natural Theology. The characteristic of 
this treatise is that it makes virtue to consist in acting according to the truth. Exam- 
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inations of this treatise were published by Thomas Bott, 1725, John Clarke, also by 
S. Colliber, 2 vols , 1731-35. 

John Balguy, 1086-1748, St. John’s Coll., Camb , published, in 1728, The Founda- 
tion of Moral Goodness ; or, A Further Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Virtue, 
m answer to Hutcheson’s Inquiry, etc. Thomas Rutherforth, I). I) , or Rutherford, 
1712-1771, St. John’s Coll., Camb , Prof of Divinity, etc , published, 1744, Loud , An 
Essay on the Nature and Obligations of Virtue, in which he combats the doctrines of 
Clarke and Wollaston and expounds an<^ defends those of Bp. Cumberland ; also, Insti- 
tutes of Natural Law, Lond , 1 754-50. Geoige Turnbull, Principles of Moral Philoso- 
phy, Lond., 1840, Darnel Whitby, 1088-1726, well known for many theo’ogical 
treatises, also John Taylor, 1094-1761, another prolific and able theologian, contri- 
buted to the philosophical activity and productions of their times, particularly m the 
application of philosophy to theology. 

Other Defenders of Christianity 

§ 21 John Brown, D.D , 1715-1766, St. John’s Coll , Cambridge, published Essays 
on Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, London, 1751 5th edition, 1764: also, Estimate 
of the Manners and Principles of the Times, London, 1757, which went through 
seven editions the fiist year after its appearance 

The u Essays on the Characteristics” were written at the suggestion of Warburton 
These are three (1 ) On Ridicule as a Test of Truth, (2 ) On the Motives to Virtue ; 
{3 ) On Revealed Religion The second of these Essay & is the only one of philosophi- 
cal importance, and discusses the much vexed question of the relation of Virtue to Hap- 
piness, as against the implied insinuations and the direct attacks of Shaftesbury, that 
Christianity was mercenary m its motives and selfish m its spirit For its ability and 
its acuteness it deserves attention in the history of English Ethics 
George Berkeley, cf p 8S ; not only deserves the bnef notice which he has already 
received for his well-known theory of the non-existence of matter, but also for the 
special application which he made of this theory m the refutation of the skepticism and 
free- thinking of his time He contends that the belief m the existence of matter 
necessarily involves Atheism as its necessary attendant and logical consequent In his 
Alciphron, or the Mmute Philosopher, 1732, written during his sojourn of two years in 
America, near Newport, R I , he gives an extended philosophical argument for the ex- 
istence of God, m which the material universe is conceived and set forth by him as a 
system of symbols or language through which the Deity makes his being and his attri- 
butes known to man. In illustrating the possibility of this he avails himself of the 
illustrations derived from our natural judgments concerning the sensible qualities of 
mattei, which he had explained at length m the Theory of Vision. The Essay on this 
topic, originally published in 1709, when he was 23 yeais old, is one of the most im 
portant contributions to the analysis of sense-perception in the English language, and 
most important as reviving Idealism in Great Britain In 1733 he published A Vindi- 
cation of the Theory of Vision Cf. Samuel Bailey, Review of Berkeley's Theory of 
Vision, London, 1842; also T. K Abbot’s Sight and Touch: An attempt to disprove 
the received theory of vision. London, 1804. The careful analysis of the processes 
of vision by Berkeley gave color and plausibility to his Idealism, and opened the way 
for the still more exact analysis of the later philosophers who attempted to refute him. 
In 1710 he published The Principles of Human Knowledge, and m 1713 Three Dialogue 
between Hylas and PMlonous. In these two treatises he exhibits his ideal system. 
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which, teaches that ideas are whatever is perceived, and these aie the only realities ; that 
these realities exist only so far as they are perceived — that our higher knowledge of these 
ideas or realities only respects their relations to one another or what they signify. The 
possibility of any permanent relations or signification m these ideas is provided by sup- 
posing that God is the permanent upholder of these ideas What seems, or is taken to 
be, the material universe is simply the manifested ideas of God In 1712 Berkeley pub- 
lished Three Sermons in Favor of Passive Obedience and Non-Resistance , which are of 
some significance in the history of ethical and political philosophy. In 1735 he publish- 
ed The Analyst , the design of which was to show that the higher mathematics involve 
mysteries as truly as the doctrines of Christianity. This was followed in 1735 by a 
second Tract, entitled, A Defence of Freethmking in Mathematics . The Querist , pub- 
lished in 1735, propounds not a few ingenious and suggestive topics m philosophy. 
Sim , 1744, begins with the merits of tar- water as a remedy m disease, and carries the 
reader along the ascending scale of philosophical and theological speculation till he 
reaches the idea of the Infinite The acuteness of Berkeley’s analysis, the vigor of his 
reasoning from assumed premises, and the transparency of his style give him a high 
place among English philosophers 

The Theological Idealism of Berkeley suggests the name of Aithur Collier, who 
deserves some additional notice. 

He was bom at Langfoid Magna, where he was subsequently rector, 1080, and 
died 1732. He was a near neighbor of John Norris, of Bemerton, who died in 1711 In 
1713 he published Glavis Universalis , etc , being a Demonstration of the Non-Existence 
or Impossibility of an External World. In 1730 Sarum, — he published a Specimen of 
True Philosophy ; republished as Nos I. , II of Metaphysical Tracts, by English Philo- 
sophers of the Eighteenth Century. Edited by Samuel Parr, D.D , London . Edward 
Lumley, 1S37 , also 1732, Logology , A Treatise on the Logos, etc., 

The arguments of Collier are unlike those of Berkeley, whose treatises seem not to 
have been known by him or to have exerted any influence over his speculations He does 
not reject a sensible world — he emphasizes rather the proposition that the sensible 
world exists, but argues that a sensible world must in part depend on the senses of the 
percipient. We perceive the world to be external, but it is made to be external by our 
own act of perceiving it After this analysis of what this world is, as it is given to our 
senses and in fact created by them, he proceeds to demonstrate by nine arguments 
that the ordinary conception of the external world is involved in inextricable contra- 
dictions. 

The other works of Collier set forth the Logos as the original principle of all ma- 
terial and all created existence — all things having their being m him God is to be dis- 
tinguished as God absolute and God respective, expressed by the Father and the Son 
in the New Testament. 

§ 22. Joseph Butler, 1692-1752, was bom at Wantage He studied first at a Dis- 
senting academy m Tewkesbury, and afterwards as commoner at Oriel College, Oxford ; 
1718-1726 preacher at the Rolls Chapel in London ; also, 1722-1733, lector at Haugh- 
ton and Stanhope ; 1736, u clerk of the closet ” to the Queen ; 1738, bishop of 
Bristol ; 1750, bishop of Durham. At nineteen he addressed a series of letters to Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, criticising some of the arguments in his Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God. In 1726 he published fifteen sermons preached at the Rolls 
Chapel ; in 1736, The Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course of Nature 
The Sermons, with an Essay on the Nature of Yirtue, Diss 2, Appendix to the 
Analogy, contain the elements of his Ethical and Religious philosophy. These doc- 
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trines are practical rather than speculative in form, but are positive and well-argued 
propositions in opposition to Hobbes, Mandeville, Shaftesbury, and other free-thnikers. 
1. Man is capable of disinterested affections 2 Man is a social as truly as he is an 
individual being m his relations and susceptibilities. 3. Man is possessed of conscience, 
which by its very nature is endowed with authority, and in this particular differs from 
the other impulses and springs of action. This authority he defines still further as 
that obligation which is implied m the very idea of relies approbation. 4. Virtue is 
activity according to nature, when nature is thus interpreted as enforcing the natural 
supremacy of certain principles of action 5. Conscience is a complex endowment, 
“including” both u a sentiment of the understanding” and “a perception of the 
heart. ” 6 Virtue, or a life according to nature or reason, does not consist solely of 
benevolence, but respects also our duties to ourselves , also the duties to others of 
truth, and gratitude, and justice 7 As there is a natural sentiment of interest in, or 
compassion for, others, so there is a natural tendency to resentment against those who 
injure us, called by Butler sudden resentment , which is provided to defend us against 
injury; when this is excessive or misdirected it is called deliberate resentment. S 
Man is capable of love to God, L e , of the several affections of reverence, gratitude, 
etc , which a good man would naturally exercise towards a moral person of infinite 
moral excellence. 

The Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course of Nature was directed 
against the Free-thmkeis of Butler's time, whose positions he briefly describes in the 
advertisement and introduction Its leading doctrine is, that we find the same difficul- 
ties in the Scriptures which we find in the operations of nature, and this should lead us 
not only to reject all arguments against the Scriptures which are founded on these 
difficulties, but to infer that piobably both proceed from the same Author. It is 
divided into two parts. The first treats of Natural Religion, and the second of Revealed 
Religion. In the first the following topics are treated, viz A Future Life. The 
Government of God by Rewards and Punishments, and particularly by the last. The 
Moral Government of God A State of Probation as implying Trial, Difficulties, and 
Danger ; also as intended for Moral Discipline and Improvement. The Doctrine of 
Necessity considered as influencing Practice. The mcomprehensdoleness of the 
Government of God, considered as a scheme or constitution In the second part 
the following topics are treated . The importance of Christianity. The supposed 
presumption against a Revelation, considered as miraculous Our incapacity to judge 
of what is to be expected in a revelation, and the credibility from Analogy that it must 
contain things appearing liable to objections Christianity as a scheme is imperfectly 
comprehended. The appointment of a Mediator The want of universality and sup- 
posed deficiency in the proof of Revelation. The particular evidence for Christianity, 
The Objections against aigumg from the Analogy of Nature to Religion, being the con- 
clusion of both parts, and the application of the argument m both A dissertation on 
personal identity is appended to the Analogy, which criticizes the doctrines of Locke 
upon this point. 

The influence of Butler upon Ethical and Religious philosophy has been powerful 
wherever the English language is spoken and read, and probably surpasses that of 
any other single writer. Tins is not owing to the originality of his doctiines so much 
as to the compact form in which he has presented the reflections which had been sug- 
gested to many minds, and to the cautious and reverent spirit in which he mediates 
between the claims of independent thought and a revealed communication of Truth. 
His Analogy has been extensively studied and read as a text-book in all the seminaries 
25 
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of higher learning, and has largely served to shape and strengthen the religious con- 
victions of the English people The Sermons, though less generally read or studied, 
have exerted a pervading influence upon ethical philosophy The Analogy and Sermons 
have also been efficient m introducing into Christian theology the ethical element, 
which sometimes it has greatly needed. 

Geoige Campbell, D 13 , 1719-1796, of Manschal College, Aberdeen, principal of the 
same 1756, published a Disseitation on Miracles in reply to Hume, Edm , 1762, many 
t ditions ; also translated mto French, Dutch, nnd German Also Philosophy of Rhe- 
toric, Lond , 1776, also in many editions ; besides several able and well-known theo- 
logical treatises 

The Dissertation on Miracles controverted the philosophical positions taken by 
Hume m respect to the relative force of the evidence from experience and the evidence 
fiom testimony. It necessarily involved an examination mto the grounds of all know- 
ledge and the pimciples of belief. Some of these positions have been more or less 
extensively conti overted. They are not unlike those accepted by the philosophers of 
the Scottish school. In the Philosophy of Rhetoric the author discusses the various 
descuptions of evidence, and especially the doctrine of the Syllogism, with great acute- 
ness, taking the positions adverse to this form of reasoning and its rules which have been 
advanced by Locke and the Scottish philosophers, and have been extensively current 
among English writers. The doctrines and arguments of Campbell have uniformly 
attracted attention and commanded respect. 


CHAPTER Y. — The Associational Psychology. 

§ 23. Tite Association or Associational Psychology is a type of phi- 
losophical thinking which very early took a definite form in England. 
The successive writers by whom it was developed in the last century 
are Hobbes, Locke, 4th ? edition of the Essay, ef. p. 363 ; liev. Mr. Gay, 
cf. p. 382 ; David Hartley, Joseph Priestley, Erasmus Darwin and 
Abraham Tucker. 

David Haitley, 1705-1757, was scholar and fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; a 
physician at Newark Priory, St Edmunds, London and Bath. In 1749, Lond., 2 vols. 
Svo, he published Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duties, his Expectations. 
It was republished by his son, 1791, with Notes and Additions, from the German of II. 
A. Pistonus, Rector of Posentz, Island of Rugen Agam, with additions, by Dr. 
Joseph Priestley, 1801, 3 vols Svo. 

An Essay in Latin, with the title Conjecture Quedam de Sensu, Motu et Idearum 
Generatione, David Hartley auctore, was prepared for the press by Dr. Samuel 
Parr, with other works, under the title, Metaphysical Tracts by English Philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century. London, Edward Lumley, 1837. 

In the same collection of Tracts is also republished an anonymous Essay, with the 
following title • “ An Enquiry into the Origin of the Human Appetites and Affections, 
showing how each arises from Association, with an account of the Entrance of Moral 
Evil into the world. To which are added some remaiks on the Independent Scheme, 
which deduces all obligation on God’s part and Man’s from certain Abstract Relations, 
Truth, etc. Written for the use of the young gentlemen at the Universities. Lin- 
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coin, 1747 ” This was published anonymously, and republished in 1758 Even Dr. Parr 
did not know the name of the author Edward Tagart (Locke’s Writings and Philo- 
sophy, 1855) pertinently inquires whether it could have been the modest Mr Gar, 
the author of the dissertation attached to Law’s Translation of King, on the Origin 
of Evil, 1733, and which mcited Hartley to the researches which resulted in his theory 

The system which Hartley developed in this treatise includes three positions • that 
there are vibrations within the substance of the brain, that there is action of association 
in the soul, and that the last is dependent on the first. Certain passages from the Optics 
and Principia of Sir Isaac Newton was the occasion of the first, and the Essay of Dev 
Mi Gay preliminary to lung on the Origin of Evil directed his thoughts to the second 
The two bemg independently established are naturally connected with one another. 

Hartley’s doctrine of vibrations is summed up as follows — The white medullary 
substance of the brain, spinal marrow and nerves, is the material instrument of sensa- 
tion and motion. That of the brain is the immediate instrument by which ideas are 
presented to the mind ; external objects as impressed on the nerves and brain occasion 
vibrations of infinitesimal medullary pai tides. These vibrations are excited, propa- 
gated and sustamed paitly by an ether within this substance and paitly by the uni- 
formity, continuity and active powers of the medullary substance. The phenomena of 
pleasure and pam aie congruous to the doctrine of vibrations, and also those of sleep 

Sensations by bemg repeated leave vestiges, types or images of themselves, whidi 
are simple ideas of sensation Sensory vibrations by bemg repeated beget in the me- 
dullary substance a disposition to diminutive vibiatiuncle.s coucspondmg to themselves 
respectively Any sensations. A, B, c, by being associated with one another, get such a 
power over the corresponding ideas, <7, 5, c, that any one, as A, can excite b . c, d, etc. 
Any vibrations, a, b, c, by association get such power over the vibrato tincl? a, b, r, d y 
that any one can excite 5, c, d Simple ideas run into complex ones by means of 
association In such cases the simple miniature vibrations run into the correspondent 
complex miniature vibrations. Some of the complex vibiations attendant on complex 
ideas may be as vivid as any of the sensory vibrations excited by the direct action of 
objects 

Muscular motion, m the two forms of automatic and voluntary, is explained by 
the joint action of vibrations and associations The phenomena of the special senses 
are explained in like manner by these agencies, and by the varieties of the external 
structure of the several organs The involuntary motions involved m respiration and 
the action of the heart are accounted for in the same way 

The meaning of words and the use of woids axe explained by similar laws. 

Propositions also, and assent are explained by mveteiate associations, and by 
means of vibrations, and this whether the assent is rational or practical ; the first- 
pertaining to ideas associated with ideas, or ideas associated with sensations ; and i h e 
second involving the association of a tendency to action with either* an idea or a sen- 
sation 

The passions and affections are explained by the several associations of ideas of 
pleasure and pain with sensations or ideas 

Memory is simply the action of the associative power concerning past sensations 
and ideas 

Brutes are inferior to men, tor five reasons : — 

1. Their brains are relatively smaller. 

2. The matter of the brain is less refined and less fitted to receive miniatures and 
construe them. 
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3. They have no words. 

4. Their constructive powers are different from those of men. 

5. The impressions which they receive from external objects are also different. 

The affections towards God, and the phenomena of the so-called moral sense, are 

the products of manifold associations, arising from the nature of man and the circum- 
3tances of his existence and development. Indeed, in respect to these and all the 
other phenomena of human nature, the comprehensive doctrine of the author may be 
summed up in his own words. tk Some associations are formed so early, repeated so 
often, riveted so strong, and have so close a connection with the common nature of 
man, and the events of life which happen to all, as, in a popular way of speaking, to 
claim the appellation of original and natural dispositions ; and to appear like instincts 
when compaied with dispositions evidently factitious ; also like axioms and intuitive 
propositions eternally true, according to the usual phrase, when compared with moral 
reasonings of a compound kind. But I have endeavored to show in these papers that 
all reasoning, as well as affection, is the mere result of association.” 

Hartley clearly distinguished the synchronous and successive cases or forms of as- 
sociation He also noticed that the strength of associations is twofold, depending 
on the vividness of the feelings or ideas associated, and the fiequency with which any 
association is repeated. He shows that as ideas become complex, so they become de- 
complex by association. Indeed, it would be difficult to find any distinction or princi- 
ple of the more recent forms of the associational psychology which was not antici- 
pated by Hartley. The more recent discoveries m physiology and in the comparative 
sciences of nature are more largely used by the later wnteis, as Bain and H. Spencer, 
but always in the interest of the principles common to themselves and Hartley. 

The author concludes the theoretical part of his treatise by givmg his doctrine of 
the mechanism of the human mind ; in other words, his theory of the will, which is 
the same in principle, and almost in method, with that of Antony Collms, except that 
Hartley avails himself of his special doctrine of vibrations and associations to ex- 
plain particular phenomena of voluntary action. 

In the second part of his tieatise Dr. Hartley discusses ethical and theological 
questions. 

It is to be noticed that Dr. Hartley contends earnestly against being considered a 
materialist, and against the materialistic conclusions which were supposed to be neces- 
sarily derived from his theory of vibrations. 


Joseph Priestley. 

§ 24. Hartley’s successor and disciple was Joseph Priestley, LL. D., 1783-1804, 
Theologian, Philosopher, Physicist and Publicist In 1774 he published an Examination 
of Dr. Reid’s Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense, Dr. 
Beattie’s Essay on Truth, and Dr. Oswald’s Appeal to Common Sense in behalf of Re- 
ligion. In this work the doctrine of Intuitive or Original Behefs is attacked and cri- 
ticized. In 1775 he published Hartley’s Theory of the Human Mind on the principle of 
the Association of Ideas, with Essays relating to the subjects which it discusses, in 
which he labors to show that Hartley was a materialist like himself. In 1777 he 
published Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit (2d edition, 1782) ; also the 
Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity, being an appendix to the Disquisitions. 

Dr 0 Priestley followed Hartley in accepting the doctrines of Vibrations t the Associa 
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(ion of Ideas and Philosophical Necessity. He differed from Mm in holding that the 
soul is material. He does not, however, accept the commonly received definition of 
matter, hut resolves its solidity or impenetrability into its attraction and repulsion. 
4 4 In consequence of taking away attraction, solidity vanishes ” Matter, with its powers, 
is not self-existent, but depends on a superior being for its essential powers The men- 
tal and spiritual powers depend on and are probably functions of the brain, for the rea- 
son that thought depends on the senses and is vigorous or feeble as the brain is strong 
or weak. Ideas, moreover, are extended, and many of our affections are capable of 
melioration and depravation Priestley attempts to reconcile these views of the Soul 
with the Christian doctrine of its future existence, by resorting to the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, as promised m the Christian Scriptures 

The influence of these doctrines was wide-spiead, partly m consequence of Priest- 
ley’s well-deserved reputation in Physics and Chemistry, and partly for his decided 
sympathy with liberal political opinions. 

The following are some of the works elicited by Dr. Priestley’s philosophical 
doctrines* — 

Joseph Priestley Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit , to which is added the History of the Phi- 
losophical Doctrine concerning the Origin of the Soul and the Nature of Matter , With its influence on 
Christianity Lond., 1177 

Joseph Priestley A Free Discussion of the Doctrines of Materialism and Philosophical Necessity , in a cor- 
respondence between Dr. Price and Dr Priestley Lond , 1778 

Joseph Benson Remarks on Dr. J Priestley’s System of Materialism and Necessity Hull, 117—’ 
Caulfield. An Essay on the Immateriality and Immortality of the Soul, etc With an Appendix m 
Answer to Dr. Priestley s Disquisitions on Matter and Spirit Lond., 1778. 

John Whitehead. Answer to Priestley’s Disquisitions, 177S 

Reflections on Materialism, addressed to Dr Priestley, by Philalethes Rusticanus 1779 

Matthew Dawes Philosophical Considerations, or a Free Enquiry into the Merits of the Controversy be- 
tween Dr Priestley and Dr Price, on Matter, etc. Lond , 1780 

Miscellaneous Observations on some Points of the Controversy between the Materialists and their Oppo- 
nents Lond , 1780. 

A Slight Sketch of the Controversy between Dr. Priestley and his Opponents, on the Subject of his Dis- 
quisitions on Matter and Spirit. Lond., 1780. 

Richard Gifford Outlines of an Answer to Dr. Priestley's Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit. 
Lond , 1781. 

Observations on Priestley’s Doctrine 1787. 

Thomas Cooper. Sketch of the Controversy on Materialism. 1789 

R C Sims An Essay on the Nature and Constitution of Man, etc. Lond , 1793 

John Femar. An Argument against the Doctrines of Materialism (m the Memoirs of the Lit. and Phil 
Soc. of Manchester, 1793). 

James Purves. Observations on Dr. Priestley’s Doctrines of Philosophical Necessity and Materialism. 
Philadelphia, 1797. 


Erasmus Darwin. 

§ 25. Closely allied to Hartley and Priestley was Erasmus Darwin, M.D., 1731- 
1802, of St John’s College, Cambridge, and Edinburgh University; physician at 
Northampton, Lichfield, and Derby ; botanist, philosopher, and poet. He published 
Zoonomia, or the Laws of Organic Life, Lond, 1794-96, 2 vols 4to; 3d ed., IS01, 
4 vols. 8vo ; 1st Am. ed 1802 ; 4th, 1818. The positions laid down in this work are as 
follows .—Nature is made up of two substances, spirit and matter; the first produces 
motion, the second receives and communicates it. Of the motions of matter there are 
three ; those of gravitation, chemistry, and life. The last includes the motions of the 
anim al and vegetable world, and those of the organs of sense, which are ideas. An 
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idea is kt a contraction or motion 01 configuration of the fibres, which constitute the 
immediate organ of sense ” u Perception includes the action of the organ of sense m 
consequence of the impact of external objects and our attention to that action; that 
is, it expresses both the motion of the organ of sense, or idea, and the pam or plea- 
sure that succeeds or accompanies it.” Association is variously applied. When 
fibrous contractions succeed othei fibious contractions the connection is termed asso- 
ciation ; when fibrous contractions succeed sensorial motions the connection is termed 
causation, 9 when fibrous and sensorial motions reciprocally introduce each other in 
progressive traces it is termed catenation” 

Ideas are received by us in tubes 01 companies — never alone. In like manner they 
are excited in larger 01 smaller companies . those that are more complex than as given 
m nature are compounded ideas , those that are less complex are abstract ideas Ideas 
highly abstracted are simple All ideas are derived from perception ; consequently, 
there are no ideas of reflection. Ideas of memory and imagination differ in this, 
that ideas recalled m the order in which they were received constitute memory ; 
ideas received m any other order constitute imagination. 

Perceptions are those ideas which are preceded by irritation and succeeded by 
pleasure or pam “Reasoning is that operation of the sensormm by which we excite 
two or many tribes of ideas, and these re-excite the ideas m which they differ or corre- 
spond If we determine the difference it is called judgment ” “If we re-excite the 
ideas in which they differ it is called distinguishing. If we re-excite those in which 
they correspond it is called comparing ” “ We are conscious ivhen we excite abstracted 

ideas of our principal pleasures and pains, etc , or of the figure, solidity, etc , of our 
bodies, and call that act of the sensonum a consciousness of our existence ” “ Our 

identity is known by our acquired habits or catenated trams of ideas and muscular 
motions ” 

The spirit or principle of animation has four different modes of action : irritation , 
sensation , volition , and association 

Abraham Tucker and William Paley. 

§ 27. We may not omit to notice, in connection with the school of Hartley, the 
name and the writings of Abiaham Tucker, 1705-1774, of Merton College, Oxford. 
He is best known by the “ Light of Nature Pursued,” by Edward Search (a pseudo- 
nym), of which parts 1-5 were published 17GS, and parts 6-9 were published after his 
death, 1778 The entire work has often been republished in England and America. 
The author published excerpts of the same, under the title of “ Free-will, Foreknowl- 
edge and Fate, a Fragment,” 1763 ; also, u Man in Quest of Himself ; or, a Defence 
of the Individuality of the Human Mind, or Self,” etc. , etc. , by Cuthbert Comment, 
Gent., 1763 The whole work was abridged by the author of u An Essay on the 
Principles of Human Action” (William Hazlitt), 1807. 

Tucker is connected with Hartley and the Associationalists by the prominence 
which he gives to the phenomena of association. But he does not follow them in the 
wide application which they make of this single law. In fact, he agrees more nearly 
with the school of Reid than with that of Hartley. His diffuseness of style and su- 
perabundance of practical illustrations, and his want of exactness in statement and of 
method and closeness m reasoning, have made him a popular writer with the masses, 
but less influential with philosophers than his merits would justify. Paley says of 
him * U I have found in this writer more original thinking and observations upon the 
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several subjects that he has taken in hand than in any other, not to say than in all 
others put together.” This remark, when coupled with the almost undisputed sway 
which was held by Paley’s Moral Philosophy in England for nearly 50 years, may justify 
us in taking Tucker as one of the best representatives of the style of thinking on sun 
jects of this kind among Englishmen, and especially of the English universities and 
the English Church during the last quaiter of the last and the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century. Although Paley was not in form an adherent of the associational school, 
he sympathized with it in the tendency to explain the moral sentiments by cncum- 
stances. He was not eminent for philosophical analysis, and his tastes were the op- 
posite of metaphysical. But his Moral and Political Philosophy was so long an accepted 
text-book in the Umveisities and higher schools of learning, and was so long acknowl- 
edged as the ultimate authority m ethical and political science, as to deserve careful 
attention by the historian. 

William Paley, 1748-1805, grad 1763 at Christ’s, Camb ; Fellow, 1766; Preb. 
Carlisle, 1780 ; Archd , 17S2 ; Hector of Bishop Wearmouth, 1795 till death; published 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, 1785 , with Dissert and Votes by .Hex. 
Bam, 1853; Annot by Riclid Whately, 1859. He defines moral philosophy as ‘"the 
science which teaches men their duty and the reasons of it ” Such a science required 
to supplement the ordinary standards, viz. , the Law of Honor, the Law of the Land, 
and the Scriptures There is no moral sense because there are no moral judgments 
which are uniform , and if theie were, such uniformity could be accounted for without 
the theory of a moral sense. Moreover, all moral rules bend to circumstance < A 
Moral Instinct would bung ideas with itself, but instincts alone have no authority. 
Happiness is the excess of pleasure over pain. Pleasures differ only in continuance 
and intensity, not in kind, one is not higher m quality than another u Virtue is the 
doing good to mankind m obedience to the will of God and for the sake of everlasting 
happiness ” u Obligation is a violent motive, resulting fiom the command of another ” 
In answer to the question, u Why am I obliged to keep my woid he answers, pnvate 
happiness is the motive, the will of God is the rule. In discussing utility he diitm 
guishes between the paiticular and general consequences of action, and enfoices the 
necessity of General Buies . The utile stands for the immediate consequences, the 
lumestum for the remote. 

Paley does not provide for the will and voluntary action, nor for any disinterested 
emotion, though he recognizes pity as an instinct indicating the divine intention and 
oar duty. But Paley is anything but rigid and systematic. 

Although Paley’s treatise was for half a century the text-book on morals, it did 
not escape frequent criticism and earnest protests. Conf Dugald Stewart m Elements, 
etc., VoL II.; and in his Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers. Gisborne, 
Principles of Moral Philosophy, 1789. Edward Peaison, Remarks on the Theory of 
Morals, 1800 Mackintosh, Prelim. Dissertation, 1832 Dymond’s Essays on Moiality, 
1829 Robert Hall, Sermon on Modem Infidelity Adam Sedgwick, Discourse on 
the Studies of the University of Cambiidge, 1834 Francis Wayland, Elements of 
Moral Philosophy, 1836. T. Dwight, Sermon 99, and many others. On the other 
hand, Paley has been defended by Rev. Latham Wamwright, in “A Vindication of 
Dr. Paley’s Theory of Morals,” etc., etc , 1830 ; and by most of the Utilitarians of the 
later school of Jeremy Bentham, with many divergencies from special doctrines. 



CHAPTEE V. — The Scottish School. 

Francis Hutcheson ; Adam Smith, and Thomas Eeid. J ames 

Oswald. James Beattie. 

§ 27. — The Scottish School of Metaphysics began, in the judgment of 
Sir William Hamilton,* with Gerschom Carmichael, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Glasgow, immediately before Hutcheson. He 
published about 1720 an edition of Puffendorf, de Officio Ilominis et 
Oivis, with comments. The first well-known writer of this school 
is Francis Hutcheson, 1694-1747, bom in the north of Ireland and 
educated at the University of Glasgow, a licentiate of divinity, and 
many years a popular teacher in Dublin. In 1729 he was elected 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. His 
works are: An Inquiry into the original of our ideas of Beauty, 
Loud , 1725. An Essay on the Passions and Affections, Bond., 1728. 
Metaphysics Synopsis, etc., etc., 1742. System of Moral Philosophy, 
with Life, etc., Glasgow, 1755. Letters on Virtue, 1772. 

Hutcheson is best known by his assertion of the doctrine that moral distinctions are 
apprehended directly by means or as the consequence of a special capacity of the soul, 
designated as the moral sense u Moral goodness denotes an idea of some quality appre- 
hended in actions which procures approbation and love toward the actor from those 
who receive no advantage by the action.” “ Moral evil, our idea of a contrary quality, 
which excites aversion and dislike towards the actor, even from persons unconcerned m 
its natural tendency ” 

As the bodily senses give us their appropriate u sensitive perceptions,” and furnish 
the mind with the simple ideas proper to each, so there is a capacity for that idea 
caUcd Beauty, and another for the idea called Harmony. These are properly called 
internal senses, and also reflex and secondary senses, because they presuppose objects 
furnished by the external senses These superior powers of perception are also called 
senses, because the pleasure does not arise from any knowledge of principles, propor 
tions, causes, or the usefulness of the object, but is directly imparted. In addition to 
the Sense of Society, we have a moral sense to direct our actions and to give us nobler 
pleasures. This moral sense does not suppose any innate ideas, knowledge, or prac- 
tical proposition, but is only a “determination of oul* mmds to receive amiable or dis- 
agreeable ideas of actions, antecedent to any opinion of advantage or loss to redound 
to ourselves from them.” The universal quality or characteristic of the actions which 
are agreeable to the moral sense is benevolent intention, i. e. all the actions which are 
approved by the moral sense as virtuous are disinterestedly benevolent actions. 

The metaphysical doctrines which connect Hutcheson with the so-called Scottish 
school, and which justify his being considered the precursor of Reid, are the circum- 
stance that he anticipated Reid in Ms dissent from Locke, and used the term suggestion 
in the same import in which Reid employs it in Ms Inquiry, etc. Vide Met Syn. P. I. c 1, 
quee omnia perspecta suggerunt , rationis aut hahitudinis qua inter res intercedit , noiio- 


* Hamilton’s Life of T. Reid, p. 80. 
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nr,n. His dissent from Locke’s account of the origin of our ideas is as decided as is 
that of Iieid. Essay on the Origin, etc , etc , II. e. 12. ‘ Every sensation is accom- 

panied with the idea of duration, and yet duration is not a sensible idea, since it also 
accompanies ideas of internal consciousness or reflection ” u Extension, figure, motion 
01 rest seem therefore to be more pioperly called ideas accompanying the sensations of 
sight and touch, than the sensations of either of these senses.” Tide also Essay 
on the Passions, Sec L„ note. Mor. Phil., B. I c. i § 3. “ These latter for distinction 

we may call concomitant ideas of sensatiqp,” etc. ‘ 4 But none therefore imagines that it 
is reason, and not sense, which discovers these concomitant ideas , or primary guaVties ” 
Elus, of Moral Sense, Sec 4 The merit and lelative originality of Hutcheson aie 
acknowledged by Dr. Price Review, ch. p 56. ed 1. Phil. Essays I ch. III. Gf. 
also Sir W Hamilton, Works of Reid, p. 124, n Royer Collard, (Envies de Reid, Tom. 
in. p 480. 

Hutcheson also shows his independence ox Locke in his doctrines of axioms. Met. 
P I. c nl. of Consciousness, Met P II. c. i. , as well as in Ins doetime of the secondary 
or reflex senses of Beauty and Moral qualities He contends that m a proper sense of 
the term, though not in that rejected hy Locke, certain ideas are innate, and holds 
that we accept them not on giounds of experience, but by an independent power, 
which is menti congenita inteUigendi m 

§ 2S. Adam Smith, 1723-1790, was bom at Kirkaldy, Scotland ; 
studied at the University of Glasgow, 1737-10, and at JBalliol College, 
Oxford, 1710-1747. Lecturer at Edinburgh, 174S-57. Professor of 
Logic in the University of Glasgow, 1751-2, and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, 1752-1763. Travelled on the continent, 1764-1766. Com- 
posed his “ Wealth of Uations” at Ivirkaldy, 1766-7S. Resided at 
London, 1776-78. Commissioner of Customs at Edinburgh, 1776-1790. 
In 1787, Rector of the University of Glasgow. 

Adam Smith is best known by his u Wealth of Nations,” Lond., 1776. Additions 
and corrections to first and second editions, 1784. Third edition, with additions and 
corrections, 1784, and many subsequent editions m England and America. The Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, 1702, was his most important contribution to Ethical Philosophy, 
and is characterized by consummate ingenuity m its analyses of ethical phenomena, 
and hy the affluence of its interesting illustrations, and the elegance of its somewhat 
elaborate diction The theory of Smith is an offshoot of the theory of Hume. 

David Hume, in his Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, had agreed 
with Hutcheson — in this differing from Hobbes, with whom he affiliates in so many 
particulars — in holding that man is capable of a disinterested regard for others. He 
had also discriminated in ethical experiences between the functions of reason and senti- 
ment — in this making an important advance upon Hutcheson, who did not assign to 
reason a distinct and special office. He emphasized with great earnestness the doctrine 
that utility is the fundamental characteristic of virtuous actions. Hume had also 
insisted, almost in the spirit of paiadox, that virtue and vice, merit and demerit, 
are as properly affirmed of the operations of the understanding, and even of any 
pleasing or displeasing corporeal or personal qualities, as of the sentiments or acts 
in which there is a voluntary element. That which leads us to approve or disapprove 
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moral excellences and defects he calls Benevolence in the Enquiry , and Sympathy 
m the Treatise of Human Nature. 

The doctrine of sympathy, which Hume had suggested, was accepted by Smith, 
then established a fundamental and all-comprehensive principle, and expanded into 
an elaborate theory The Theory of Moral Sentiments is devoted especially to thy 
analyses of those ethical experiences which are subjective, rather than to the definition 
of the objective conceptions which are the material of moral science. The sense of 
Propriety, of Merit and Demerit, and the sen^ of Approbation and Disapprobation, are 
the prominent topics of discussion in the first three parts of the Essay. All these are 
resolved mto an original capacity m man to sympathize with the real or supposed sen- 
timents of his fellow-men To sympathize with the feelings of another, in the view 
of Adam Smith, is to approve them All those actions with which we entirely sympa- 
thize we judge to be morally proper As we must alternately lower or elevate our feelings 
to the tone of those which we suppose to be entertained by our fellow-men, we have the 
feeling of the morally beautiful and the morally sublime. This sympathy is sometimes 
divided between two classes of actions which conflict In the benevolent affections 
there is a double motive, m our sympathy with those who feel these affections and with 
those who are the objectives of these affections 

Merit and demerit arise from our sympathy with the supposed gratitude of those 
who are benefited, and the resentment of those who are injured. The sentiment is com- 
pound, being made up of a direct sympathy with the sentiments of the agent, and 
an indirect sympathy with the gratitude of the recipient Our sentiments of moral 
approbation and disapprobation depend on our sympathy with the supposed approbation 
of our fellow-men in general “We suppose ourselves the spectators of our own behavior, 
and endeavor to imagine what effect it would in this light produce in us.” Man could 
no more originate nor apply the conception of the law of duty, except m society, 
than he could judge of his own face without the aid of a mirror. The rules of 
morality are all derived from, and constituted by, these supposed opinions of society. 
They coincide with what Locke calls the philosophical law of right and wrong, or the 
law of opinion or reputation Essay, B. II., c. xxvni., § 10 

Other elements which are secondary come m subsequently to modify and en- 
force the sentiments which origmate in sympathy 4 4 When we approve of any char- 
acter or action, our sentiments are derived from four sources : first, we sympathize 
with the motives of the agent ; secondly, we enter into the gratitude of those who have 
been benefited by his actions ; thirdly , we observe that his conduct has been agree- 
able to the general rules by which these two sympathies generally act ; and, last of all, 
when we consider such actions as forming parts of a system of behavior which tends 
to promote the happiness of the individual or of society, they appear to derive a beauty 
from this utility not unlike that which we ascribe to any well-contrived machine.” 

It hardly need be added that Smith agrees with Hume in attaching great import- 
ance to custom, % e , in impliedly recognizing the operation of association as supreme. 
His theory in its fundamental assumptions in a certain sense brings him back to this as 
the principle which is formative of the entire structure of our moral judgments and 
emotions. 


§ 29. Thomas Reid, D.D., 1710-1796, was a native of Strachan, Scot- 
land ; Student and subsequently Librarian of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, in 1737 ; Pastor of New Machar, 1752 ; Professor of King’s 
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College, Aberdeen, in 1768; Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow, as successor of Adam Smith, from which he 
retired in 1787. 

Dr. Eeid was effectually aroused to philosophical activity, as Kant 
was somewhat later, by the speculations of Berkeley and Hume. 
Both had assumed and carried to their logical conclusions the scholas- 
tic doctrine of Representative Perception, or perception by means of 
intermediate ideas, so far as it was sanctioned by Locke, and Locke’s 
definition of Knowledge, as the agreement of two ideas with one 
another, or an idea with its object. 

Berkeley had shown that these assumptions involved the reduction 
of matter to ideas, and the universe of matter to a universe of ideas, 
permanently existing in the divine mind, and occasionally discerned by 
the finite mind. Hume had as logically concluded that the mind it- 
self is no more than a bundle of ideas, and its phenomena are but a 
series of impressions. 

Besides reducing matter to sensations and mind or spirit to ideas, 
Hume had resolved the connections between both into custom or sub- 
jective habits of experience. Custom he had explained by association. 
He had also formally called in question the 'universality of the 
relation of causation by making it dependent solely on experience, and 
had denied impliedly its necessity d priori. He had challenged the cus- 
tomary methods of reasoning to the existence and attributes of God 
from the evidences of design in the universe. He had also formally 
called in question the trustworthiness of all philosophical speculations 
whatever, by arguments in support of philosophical skepticism as the 
only possible position which reason could accept. Singularly enough, 
he had used positive arguments against the trustworthiness of the 
Christian miracles and the credibility of the Christian history, which 
were founded on the very doctrine of causation which he had resolved 
into customary associations, and on the experience which his philosophi- 
cal skepticism would compel him to distrust. 

Eeid was first aroused by these apparently legitimate conclusions 
from the received philosophy to reconsider the fundamental principles 
from which they were derived. 

Against the special principles and inferences of Berkeley and 
Hume, and against the pronounced skepticism of Hume, he protested 
in the name of Common Sense . Many of the arguments of both he 
subjected to a critical revision. His conception of common-sense 
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was indefinite and inconsistently conceived, and his criticisms were 
applied with unequal acuteness and varied success. Common-sense 
was at one time conceived and appealed to as the power of knowledge 
in general, as it is possessed and employed by a man of ordinary devel- 
opment and opportunities. At another it was treated as the Faculty 
of Beason — or the Source of Principles, the Light of Nature, etc., etc. 
Perception was at one time defined a$ the power to know the external 
world and its relations, on occasion of some of the bodily senses ; at 
another it was resolved into the capacity to suggest (following in 
this the language of Berkeley and Hutcheson) an existing world of 
matter as the cause of some or all of these sensations. Eeid’s analy- 
sis of the processes of sensation is, however, sometimes very acute, and 
his Enquiry into the Human Mind is a valuable contribution to this 
much vexed subject. He successfully exposed the groundlessness, in- 
consistency and contradictions of the ancient and modem theories of 
representative perception. He contended that the mind is active in 
sense-perception — that every act of sense-perception is an act of judg- 
ment. In his later writings, he attempted a more accurate statement 
of the nature of common sense, and its functions in philosophical specu- 
lation, as Buffier in his Premieres Verites had done before him, and 
not a few other philosophers *■ — making common sense a capacity for 
certain original and intuitive judgments which may be used as the foun- 
dations of deductive reasoning. These first principles he divided into 
the two classes of contingent and necessary truths. He cited twelve 
examples of the first, and divided the latter into grammatical, logical, 
mathematical, sesthetical, ethical, and metaphysical. Of the last 
he made three — the principle of inherence, of causation, and design. 
He also asserted that the freedom of the will and the consequent re- 
sponsibility of the individual soul are discerned by intuition. 

In 1748 he published an Essay on Quantity, m which he combated the application by Hutcheson of math- 
ematic to morals. In 1763, Lond 8vo, he published an Inquiry into the Human Mind on the principles of 
Common Sense. In 1773, an Analysis of Aristotle’s Logic, as an Appendix to Lord Karnes 1 Sketches of Man ; 
also, an Examination of Priestley’s Opinions concerning Matter and Mind, and other papers. In 1785, 
Edm., 4to, Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, and m 1788, 4to, Essays on the Active Powers of Man. 
The two together in Dublin, 1790, 3 vols 8vo. The Inquiry has been published, Lond , 1763, 8vo ; 1769, 8vo ; 
1785, 4th ed 8vo , 1S01 ed 1804, Glasgow, 1817, Svo ; 1818, ed Svo , 1819, ed. 8vo ; 1821, -Svo ; 1S53, Lond. Svo. 

The Essays on the Intellectual Powers were published sepaiately, 1827, Lond., Svo ; 1843, 8vo (Abridged by 
Prof J. Walker, Cambridge, Mass., 1850.) 1S53, ed. Svo; 1865, Lond , cr , Svo Essays on the Active 
Powers, sepaiately, with Essay on Quantity, etc., Lond ,1843, Svo. Essays on Intellectual and Active Powers, 

* This treatise was translated into English and published m 1781, under the title, “ Pirsfc Truths and 
the ongin of our opinions explained ; with an Enquiry into the sentiments of Moral Philosophers relative to 
our primary notions of things To which is prefixed, a detection of the plagiarism, concealment and ingrati- 
tude of Doctors Reid, Beattie and Oswald 11 

How uxrj ust these msumations of the translator are, may be learned from Hamilton’s Works of Reid, pp. 778-9, 
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etc 1803, ed. 8vo , 3 vols., 1808, do. 1812, do. 1S13 do. 1819 do. 1820 do. 1822 do 1843. Lond. 2 vols. GBavre-. Com- 
pletes de Thomas Reid, par M. Th Jouffroy, avec des Fragments de M. Rojer Collard, Pans, 1828-9 0 tnmrsi. 

The works of Thomas Reid, D D , now fully collected, with selections from his nnpubLshed letters Pre- 
face, Notes and Supplementary Dissertations, by Sir William Hamilton, Bart , etc , etc , ending abrapt’y at p 
914. 1847, 5th ed. 1838 The supplementary part was published in 1863, and with the earlier portion was 
published as 6th edition in 2 vols. 

§ 30. The first published work of Reid’s was the brief Essay on Quantity, 1748, in the 
Transactions of the Eoyal Society of London. It was designed as a Protest against? 
the application of mathematical relations to ethical conceptions, such as had been 
made by Hutcheson m his Ethical Treatises, as the ground of determining the excel- 
lence and merit of a virtuous action. It consists of a brief statement of the kind of 
objects to which mathematical relations are applicable. Mathematics is defined as 
the science of measure. It is applicable to Quantity, or that which, is measurable 
Quantity is subdivided into the proper and the improper. Proper Quantity is that 
which is measured by its own kind. Improper is that which cannot be measured by 
its kind. Proper Quantity is of four species- Extension, Duration, Humber and 
Proportion. Improper Quantity includes Velocity, Quantity of Motion, Density, 
Elasticity, vis insita et impressa, centripetal forces of all kinds, and the different 
orders of fluxions Every kind of improper Quantity which is admitted into mache- 
mathics must first a dm it of degrees of greater and less, and second, must be associat- 
ed with or related to something which has pioper quantity, so that the one must bo 
increased and diminished with the other. It follows that intellectual and moral 
activities, not being capable of bemg thus associated, or of being associated with that 
which is measurable, do not admit the relations of quantity. 

§ 31 The Inquiry into the Human Mind on the principles of Common Sense was 
published in 1763. It was designed, as appears from the dedication, to set aside the 
hypothesis that not hin g is perceived but what is in the mind which perceives it, with 
the inference that we do not perceive things that are external, but only certain images 
of them imprinted upon the mind, which aie called impressions and ideas. The intro- 
duction treats (1) of the importance of the subject and the means of prosecuting it , (2) 
of the impediments to our knowledge of the mind ; (3) of the present state of this 
part of philosophy, etc. , etc , in which R ascribes the skepticism of the times to the 
ideal system of Descartes He proceeds to the analysis of the special sensations, begin- 
ning with smell, which he finds to be a pure subjective sensation, non involving the re- 
lations of figure or extension, and only known as proceeding from some cause other 
than the subject of it. In this connection he explains the difference between a sensa- 
tion, and the remembrance and imagination of an object ; the one bemg a knowledge 
of the present existence of areal object; the second, oi its past excitence ; and the 
third, a simple apprehension of it without belief. He next interposes the position that 
judgment or belief may occur without a preceding simple apprehension, in this dis- 
senting from Locke’s definition of knowledge as an agreement between ideas. He next 
attacks the doctrine of Hume that there can be a sensation without a sentient He 
adds that the conception or belief of a sentient being is suggested by our constitution 
as one of the axio ms of commons-ense. — a doctrine which had been in a sense already 
taught by Berkeley and Hutcheson, though not in the same application which Reid 
makes of it when he says, that it is a power i ' to which we owe many of our simple 
notions,” u as well as many original principles of belief.” He next discusses the point 
whether the mind is active or only passive in sensation, and insists that it is active, as 
ag ainst the learned philosophers, in discussing Touch, he returns again to his doctrine 
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of suggestion , under tlie head natural signs , and distinguishes the quality as of hardness 
in the body from the conesponding sensation by making the one to be interpreted or 
suggested by the other as its natural sign. In the same way extension is suggested by 
most of the tactual sensations ; and the reality of the external world is made known 
to the mind as a first principle of common-sense In discussmg vision, he contends 
that color is not the name of a sensation, but of a secondary quality, and proceeds to 
argue, as against Locke, that none of our sensations are resemblances of the qualities of 
bodies. Following Berkeley, Reid distinguishes visible figure and extension from tan 
gible figure and extension, and presents an ingenious discussion of what he calls the 
geometry of visibles, i e a system of geometry such as might be constructed by the 
eye only if it were unaided by touch After a careful statement of the physiological 
conditions of vision as known m his time, he proceeds to distinguish sensation from 
perception, describing the one as a state of feeling and the other as an act of knowing, 
and distinguishing perception as original and acquired, the first being determined by 
the constitution or capacity of man, and the second being an act of judgment by signs. 
He proceeds next to trace the analogy between our confidence in the operations of the 
two kinds of perception and our confidence in human testimony, there being an origi- 
nal tendency or necessity to an enlargement and improvement by experience. It is 
worthy of notice that ho introduces here another principle of common-sense as neces- 
sary to the acquired perceptions of natural powers, viz. : a confidence in the honesty of 
nature analogous to a similar confidence in the testimony of men, called by Reid “ the 
inductive principle ” 

In 1774 Dr Reid published, in the appendix to Lord Karnes 1 Sketches of Man, a 
brief account of Aristotle’s Logic It was designed to abate what the author con- 
ceived to be an excessive estimate of the logical process as a source of knowledge, and 
to emphasize the importance of other sources of knowledge It contains many super- 
ficial and incorrect representations of Aristotle’s real opinions, although it rendered an 
important service at the time when it was originally composed. It has been subjected 
to philosophical and critical annotations by the eminent Aristotelian Sir William Ham- 
ilton, in his edition of Reid’s works 

C£ George Campbell, Philosophy of Rhetoric, B. I., Ch. 6. 

§ 82. The Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man , published in 1785, contain the 
substance of the lectures which Reid had delrvered for more than twenty years. We find 
m them substantially the same principles which were more briefly stated m the Inquiry 
The Preliminary Chapter in Essay I contains a series of definitions or explanations of 
terms which give a transcript of the philosophical views which were held in his time. 
Chapter II. gives the principles taken for granted. These are the existence of a subject 
of psychical operations — the existence of any present psychical state of which we are con- 
scious — the agency of attention — the identity of the subject of our mental states — the 
reality of inherence or the relation of substance and attribute — the distinction of subject 
and object in mental operations — the truth of those principles in which there is common 
agreement of competent judges in all generations — the trustworthiness of the faculties 
of sane men. Chapter VII treats of the division of the Powers of the Mind. Reid fol- 
lows the prevalent twofold division into powers of the understanding, and powers of 
the will. He criticises and sets aside the division in books of logic of the intellectual 
powers into simple apprehension, judgment and reasoning, and proposes, as an incom- 
plete division, the Powers we have by the External Senses— Memory — Conception — 
Abstraction— Judgment — Reasoning — Taste — Moral Perception and Consciousness. 
To these he subjoins the Social operations of the mind In treating of the External 
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Senses, lie sharply distinguishes the impressions on the brain and nerves from the 
perceptions of which they are the condition— -more sharply than from the sensations ; 
he analyzes the act of perception into the attaining or having a notion of the object, 
and an irresistible belief of its present existence, which is also independent; of reasoning, 
i e., is immediate. After an extended statement and criticism of the theories of repre- 
sentative perception he treats of sensation m chapter XVI , asserting that sensations 
and perceptions are known by the same names, and yet are distinguishable m 
thought. The sensations aie confined to the soul, are painful, pleasant, or indifferent, 
and are distinguishable from the desires. In this analysis, however, sensations are 
confounded by Reid with emotions. The primary and secondary qualities are dis- 
tinguished thus . of the first we have a direct notion, of the second a relative and 
obscure notion Neither the primary nor the secondary resemble any sensation, z\ 
Locke asserted of the primary qualities. Passing next to matter, he teaches that tin 
existence of a material substance, m addition to the sensible qualities, is (Luectly dis- 
cerned by the mind, though its relation to its qualities can only be obscurely appre- 
hended. The infinite divisibility of matter must also be received as an axiom, and 
there are other axioms concerning its relations to space which cannot be perceived by 
the senses Space and its relations, with the axioms concerning its existence and its 
relations, are known directly m connection with the senses of touch and sight, but not 
as objects of these senses. Returning to the evidence of sense, and the belief which 
rests upon it, he distinguishes it from the evidence of reasoning and from the evidence 
of what are technically called axioms, though it is analogous to the latter 

The senses can be improved m respect to the acuteness of the sensations and the range 
and variety of the perceptions. The sensations as such are not fallacious, but only the 
acquired perceptions and other conclusions arising from rashness, or ignorance of the 
laws of nature 

Memory Reid treats as an original faculty, which inv olves a belief of past duration 
and an immediate knowledge of the actual existence of objects in the past The know- 
ledge of limited duration involves the belief of a duiation which is unlimited, just as 
limited extension involves unlimited space. Both time and space are objects sm generis. 
They are not things but rather the receptacles of thmgs, without which these could not 
possibly have existed Memory involves a belief of past identity as well as of past 
duration, and identity is known directly. Identity has different senses as applied to 
different objects The discussion of time, space, etc , introduces an extended criticism 
of Locke’s account of the origin of these notions by means of sensation and reflection, 
in which Reid implies that he considers these two sources of knowledge, as they are de- 
fined by Mr. Locke, to be inadequate 

Conception , Reid calls also simple apprehension , in this confounding the repre- 
sentation of individual and general ideas or notions, and this confusion runs through 
the entire discussion of the subject: Our conceptions are of three kinds : of indi- 
vidual things, of the meaning of general words and the creations of our own imagina- 
tion. The term imagination, when distinguished from conception, he limits to 
mental pictures of visible objects. The relation of conceptions to their originals leads 
Reid to discuss again the falseness of the theory of representative ideas. A chapter 
on mistakes concer ning conception strikingly illustrates the confused and equivocal 
senses in which the author uses the term. The power and laws of association he ad- 
verts to under the title of the train of thoughts m the mind, but professes to add 
nothing to what Hume and Lord Karnes had written, to whom he refers for a full ex- 
position of the subject. 
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Id Essay V., Of Abstraction, Reid treats first of General Words, in which he notices 
and explains their extension and comprehension and the relation of the one to the other. 
He next discusses general conceptions, and shows that such are possible of the attri- 
butes of things and the genera and species of things In treating Chapter III , of Ab- 
straction and Generalization, he observes that the general conceptions which are formed 
by compounding objects do not become simple by blending their constituents into one. 
In other words, the compounds of nature and those formed by the mind are strikingly 
contrasted. In the formation and application^ these umversals we impliedly assume 
the orderly procedure and arrangements of nature. Of the nature of umversals, as 
discussed by Nominalists, Conceptualists, and Realists, Reid expresses the following opi- 
nion Umversals have no real existence except in the mmd They are not objects of 
the imagination proper. Locke, who represents the Conceptualists, and Berkeley and 
Hume, who represent the Nominalists, divide the truth between themselves 

Of Judgment, in Essay VI., Reid’s doctrine is summed in the three propositions : 1. 
It is an act specifically distinct from simple apprehension. 2. There are notions which 
should he referred to the faculty of judgment as their souice, as those of affirmation, 
negation, truth, falsehood, knowledge and belief, indeed of iclations of every kind. 
8. In mature persons, judgment accompanies sensation, consciousness and memory , 
as also in the formation of abstract and general conceptions. Judgment, so far from sup- 
posing simple apprehension or ideas as the material with which it operates, is necessary 
to provide ideas and simple appiehensions This is true of the natural judgments of 
sensation, consciousness, as well as of the relations which are involved m the act of 
judgment itself That Common sense is a particular desciiption of judgment, is ob- 
vious from the use of the term by many writers. It follows from this corrected concep- 
tion of the nature of judgment, that all knowledge is not limited to the agreement or 
disagreement of ideas. Immediate knowledge cannot be thus defined. Some judg- 
ments are, in the proper sense of the word, intuitions Such are termed axioms , first 
principles , principles of common sense , self-evident truths. All knowledge obtained by 
reasoning must be built upon first principles Some of these are certain, others are 
probable only. It is important and practicable to determine these principles — for, first, 
every man is a competent judge of them ; second, opinions which contradict fixst 
principles are not merely false, they are also absurd The consent of men of all ages 
and conditions is of great authority in establishing them. Opinions that appear very 
early and are absolutely necessary in the conduct of life are to be received as first 
principles. These fixst principles are of two classes : the first principles of contingent 
truths, and the first principles* of necessary truths. Reid enumerates twelve of the first 
class, viz : Everything exists of which we are conscious The thoughts of which I am 
conscious are the thoughts of a being called myself, etc. The thmgs which I remem- 
ber did real Jy happen We may be certam of our identity as far as we remember. 
The things which we perceive exist, and are what we perceive them to he We have 
some power over our actions and the determinations of our wills. The natural faculties 
by which we discriminate truth from error are not fallacious. There is life and intel- 
ligence in our fellow-men. Certam features and gestures indicate certain thoughts 
and dispositions of the mind. Human testimony naturally awakens confidence. In 
respect to events depending on human volition, there is a self-evident probability, 
greater or less. In the phenomena of nature, what is to be will probably be like to 
what has been in similar circumstances. Necessary truths are grammatical, logical, 
mathematical, maxims of taste, first principles of morals and metaphysical truths. Of 
the last, three are conspicuous. (1) The qualities which we perceive belong to a sub- 
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jeet which we call body ; those of which we are conscious belong to a subject which 
we call mind. (2) Whatever begins to exist must have a cause which produced it 
(3) Design and intelligence in the cause maybe inferred with certainty from the marks 
or signs of it in the effect. Next follows a brief statement of cuticism of the received 
doctrines in respect to first principles ; also a chapter on prejudices and the causes of 
error 

Essay IY. is of Reasoning, which is allied to judgment and is divided into probable 
and demonstrative, the first being limited to truths which are probable, and the 
second, to those which are necessary. S o far as in morality theie aie truths which are 
necessary or intuitive, so far is moiality capable of demonstration. The skeptical dis- 
trust of Reason can only apply to Reasoning, but the belief in first principles is not an 
act of the reasonmg power. Hume is in error in asserting that our reasonings of 
causes and effects are derived from custom, and are acts of the sensitive rather than the 
cogitative part of our nature. 

Of Taste, Essay VIII , Reid’s doctrine is that, like one of the senses, it is founded on 
an internal capacity to he pleased or displeased, coupled with the power of judgment. 
The qualities m objects which affect this sensibility are grouped under novelty, gran- 
deur and beauty. Each of these are illustrated at length. 

§ 34. The Essays on the Active Poweis of Man commence with an Essay on Active 
Power in general. The conception of power, like other original conceptions, cannot be 
defined, but we may assert that power is not an object of sense or consciousness, as 
Locke contends and Hume denies We have only a relati\ e notion of it It requires a 
subject in which it inheres Power may exist and not be exeited The notion of 
power has no contrary. After criticizing Locke’s and Hume’s explanation of the notion 
and of our belief in it, Reid contends that power probably belongs only to beings pos- 
sessed of understanding and will ; all that the science of nature mvestigates is the laws 
of nature The powers of man are limited. 

The will is appropriate to the power and act of determining It should be dis- 
tinguished from the sensations, affections and desnes. Every act of will must have an 
object It must concern itself immediately with some act of a man’s own, believed to 
be within our power. The will affects the acts of the understanding m Attention, De- 
liberation, and Resolution or Purpose. Some acts of will are transient and others per- 
manent. Nothing is virtuous or immoral which is not voluntary. Virtue in habit 
consists in the puipose. 

Principles of action are whatever excites to action They are threefold : mechan- 
ical, animal and rational. The mechanical principles are twofold . instincts and habits. 
Besides the commonly accepted instincts theie aie instincts of belief, as in testimony, 
and the uniformity of the laws of nature Habit is a facility acquired by repetition. 
The animal principles are the appetites which are corpoieal in their occasion and are 
neither social nor selfish — the desires, of which there are three * the desire of esteem, of 
power and of knowledge, all which are social ; the benevolent affections, general and 
special, the laso comprising the domestic, the grateful, the pitiful, the respectful, the 
friendly and the sexual, and public spurt. Of the malevolent affections, theie are 
two : emulation and resentment. All these become passions when excessively excited. 
Disposition describes a permanent subjective tendency to the excitement of certain of 
these principles. 

The Rational Principles of action are such as imply judgment There are two : a 
regard for our good upon the whole, and a regard to duty. The last of these is 
grounded on the ' possession of an original power of the mind, which we call the Moral 
26 
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Faculty, by which we distinguish actions as right and wrong, and discern the First 
Principles of Morals, attendant upon which aie the feelings of moral approbation and 
disapprobation. Conscience comes into maturity by gradual growth It is peculiar to 
man ; it is intended as a guide , it is both an active and an intellectual power. 

The liberty of a moral agents is a power over the determinations of the will It sup- 
poses some practical judgment or Reason Necessity is the want of such moral liberty. 
Liberty is used in three senses 1, of confinement of the body ; 2, of obligation from 
law; 3, as opposed to necessity as defined _ This is conceivable because every man 
knows that he possesses it The words cause and effect, action and active power, are 
used m more than one meaning, and hence are used ambiguously when applied to 
material and spiritual agents. 

Necessity is not proved by the influence of motives, unless it can be proved that 
the existence of motives compels to a particular determ i nation. The arguments for the 
fact of Liberty are (1) We are naturally convinced that we act freely. (2) The fact 
of moral responsibility implies it. (3) Liberty is essential to the deliberate choice 
and execution of plans that are deliberately chosen Against Liberty it is urged, A, 
that liberty of determination is impossible, because, (1) theie must be a sufficient rea- 
son for eveiy existence and every event ; and (2) because it would imply that an event 
may occur without a cause. B. It would be hurtful to man. 0 Man has no such 
liberty, because every human action is foreseen. But the foreknowledge of G-od 
does not involve necessity It should be granted that foreknowledge of contingent 
events is impossible for man, but it is not for this reason impossible for God. On the 
other hand, upon the scheme of necessity God is made the author of sm 

The first Principles of Morals relate, A, to virtue m general. B, to the different 
branches of virtue. C, to the comparison of virtues The first are, some things in 
human conduce men t approbation and praise, others blame and punishment. That which 
is involuntary deserves neii her. What is necessary cannot be the object of praise or 
blame. Men are culpable for omitting as well as for performing acts We ought to 
use the best means to learn our duty. We ought to fortify ourselves agamst temptation. 
The second are, we ought to prefer a greater to a less good We should follow the in- 
tuitions of nature. No man is bom for himself only. We ought to act towards 
another as we should wish him to act towards us. Veneration and submission to God 
are obligatory on all. Of the third class are, unmerited generosity should be secondary 
to gratitude, and both to justice. Unmerited beneficence should yield to compassion 
to the miserable External acts of piety to works of mercy An act deserving moral 
approbation must be believed by the agent to be morally good. Justice and its obli- 
gations are naturally approved as morally good — and are not the results of artificial 
arrangements. These positions are agamst Hume. Moral approbation is an act of 
judgment as well as of feeling 

P. S. Associated with Reid’s name and influence were James Oswald and James 
Beattie. The writmgs of both were popular rather than philosophical, but they at- 
tracted much attention as against the religious and philosophical skepticism of the 
times. 

James Oswald, D D., was bom in Punnet, Scotland, where he was established as a 
clergyman in 1727. Removed to Methven, in Perthshire, 1750. Died m 1793. He 
published An Appeal to Common Sense in behalf of Religion — 2d ed. 1708, and also 
some theological works. 

James Beattie, LL.D , 1735-1803. Marisch Coll., Aberdeen, 1760, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Logic. 1770, published Essay on Truth, which was immensely 
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popular, going through four editions in Rye years. In 1790, Elements of Moral Science, 
Vol. I , and 1793, Vol II of the same 

The Essay on Truth was written with great spirit, not to say with some asperity of 
criticism It is directed chiefly to the defence of a Moral Faculty. It fails in the 
highest accuracy of discrimination and statement Doth Beattie and Oswald were as- 
sociated with Reid m Priestley’s u Examination of Dr Reid’s Inquiry into the Human 
Mind on the Principles of Common Sense, Dr. Beattie’s Essay on Truth, and Dr. Os- 
wald’s Appeal to Common Sense m behalf of Religion. Lond , 1774 ” 

We should not omit to notice two English writers who expressed their decided 
dissent from the principles of Locke, viz * Richard Price and James Harris. Richard 
Price, D D , 1723-1791, was theologian, publicist, and metaphysician, and in each of these 
capacities was a man of distinguished ability and commandmg influence. He published, 
m 1758, A Review of the Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals, in which he 
reviews the intellectual or intuitional theory of moral obligation, and in so doing ex- 
pressed his positive dissent from the fundamental position of Locke, as it was under- 
stood at that time, viz , that all our ideas are derived from sensation and reflection. 
In this he anticipates Reid and Kant. His correspondence with Dr Priestley on Mate- 
rialism and Philosophical Necessity was published in 1778, and is in every respect sig- 
nificant. 

James Harris, 1709-1780. A nephew of Lord Shaftesbury, Wad Coll , Oxford, Load 
of the Admiralty and Lord of the Treasury, also Secretary of the Queen, published 
several treatises, and m 1750, Hermes ; or, a Philosophical Inquiry concerning Lan- 
guage and Universal G-rammar, in which the most decided dissent is expressed from 
the fundamental axioms of Locke This treatise passed through several editions — 
1751, ’71, ’75, 180G. Harris’ collected works were published in 1801, 2 vols 4to ; 1803, 
5 vols. 8vo 

We should not wholly overlook James Burnet, Lord Monboddo, 1714-1799, King’s 
College, Aberdeen, and Groningen, m Holland ; published Ancient Metaphysics or the 
Science of Umversals, with an examination of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy. 
Edin. , 1779-99, 6 vols 4to, which found only here and there a reader 

With Burnet may be connected also Thomas Taylor, “ the Platomst,” 1758-1835, 
who translated the works of Aristotle and Plato and other philosophers so painfully for 
himself and his readers. 


CHAPTER VI. — The Scottish School, Continued. 

DHGALD STEWAET, THOMAS BKOWN, AM) SIE JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

§ 35. Dugald Stewakt, son of Rev. Matthew Stewart, Professor of 
Mathematics, University of Edinburgh, born November 22, 1753 ; 
educated at University of Edinburgh, also at Glasgow, 1771-2 ; elected 
successor to his father, 1785, also Professor of Moral Philosophy as 
successor to Adam Eerguson ; * in 1810 relinquished active duties ; 
died June 11, 1828. 

* Frof Adam Ferguson, 1724-1816. Professor Moral Philosophy m Edinburgh, 1764 , Author of An 
Es«ay on the History of Civil Society, Edinburgh, 1767— several editions. Institutes of Moral Philosophy, 
Edinburgh, 1769 History of the Roman Republic, 1783. 
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Dugald Stewart followed Reid very closely in Ms methods of 
analysis and his accumulation of the discriminated facts of experience, 
but went far beyond him in the exactness and reach of his philosophi- 
cal principles and method. lie illustrated his opinions from a very 
wide range of reading, which, if it was not in the eminent sense 
learned and profound, was careful and comprehensive, and never failed 
to set them forth in an elaborate and" elegant diction. In his lectures he 
is said to have been eminently attractive and eloquent. These lectures 
attracted many pupils from the Continent and America, and excited 
an enthusiastic interest in philosophical investigations, and did much 
to awaken nobler ideals and a more spiritual and ethical faith in the 
young men of his time. The reaction which was awakened in France 
by the influence of Reid upon Royer-Collard was furthered by the 
influence of Stewart’s writings upon Prevost and Jouffroy. Indeed, 
we may confidently assert that the so-called eclectic school of Cousin 
rests upon the elements and influences which were largely furnished by 
the Scottish philosophers. Says Lord Cockburn : “ Dugald Stewart 
was one of the greatest of didactic orators. Had he lived in ancient 
times, his memory would have descended to us as that of one of the 
finest of the old eloquent sages. Flourishing in an age which re- 
quired all the dignity of morals to counteract the tendencies of physi- 
cal pursuits and political convulsions, he has exalted the character of 
his country and generation. Ho intelligent pupil of his ever ceased 
to respect philosophy or was ever false to his principles without feel- 
ing the crime aggravated by the recollection of the morality which 
Stewart taught him.” 

Prof. Veitch says of him: “ Among Scottish philosophers Mr. 
Stewart stands pre-eminently out as a psychological observer. On 
questions properly metaphysical he has left little which can be re- 
garded as essentially his own. The field within which he labored was 
that of the phenomena of the mind, intellectual, moral, and sestheti- 
cai, as these appear under the modifications imposed on them by the 
general circumstances of human life — education and society. In 
careful, delicate, and original observations witMn this sphere he has 
seldom been equalled.” 

Stewart’s contributions to psychology are abundant and various, 
and they give the principal charm and value to his writings. The value 
and extent of his contributions of this description is less obvious, from 
the circumstance that his psychological writings appear more fre- 
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quently in the form of comments on the opinions of others than as his 
own observations and conclusions. 

He recognizes the influence of the laws of Association far more 
distinctly than Eeid had done, and goes so far as to resolve our belief 
in the extension of colored visibilia into “ an inseparable association. 75 
In this he prepares the way for the more extended application of the 
associational power to the solutioi? of psychical phenomena which was 
adopted by his successor, Dr. Thomas Brown. 

In metaphysics, while Stewart followed Eeid in general, he substi- 
tuted for the phrases, “ the Principles of Common Sense, 55 and “ Meta- 
physical Axioms ; 55 “ the Fundamental Laws of Human Belief, 55 and 
“ the Principles of Human Knowledge. 55 Among the primary quali- 
ties of material bodies he distinguishes (Phil. Essays) the “ mathemati- 
cal affections, 55 and recognizes the truth that these imply the existence 
of space and time. 

In respect to causation and the principle of causality it is to be ob- 
served, however, that in respect to the nature of this relation or notion, 
he agrees with Hume, though he dissents from the conclusions which 
Hume derives from this definition. In this he prepares the way for 
the more explicit adoption of the views of Hume by Dr. Brown, cf. pp. 
409-411, below. (The views of Stewart may be found in Elements* 
vol. I., ch. 1, § 2, and Note c. Yol II., ch. 4, § 1, and Note o. Also 
App., p. 417, sqq. Yol. III. of Collected Works. Compare in contrast 
the views of Eeid, Active Powers, Essay iv., chap, ix.) 

As an historian of philosophy Stewart is elegant rather than erudite, 
although his Dissertation on the Progress of Metaphysical Philosophy 
contains many just observations and much curious knowledge. lie 
barely recognized the existence of the School of Kant, the terminol- 
ogy of which offended his taste, if it did not somewhat perplex his 
understanding. 

§ 86. In 1792 Stewart published Elements of Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. 

1 ; vol. 2, m 1814, both in several editions , vol. 8, with additions to vol 1, in 1827 ; 
Edinburgh and London. In 1793 he published Outlines of Moral Philosophy, and in 
many editions, in 1795, Dr. Adam Smith’s Essays, with account of his life and writings ; 
in 1801, Account of Life and Writings of William Robertson, D D ; in 1808, Life 
and Writings of Thomas Reid, D D. ; in 1805, A Short Statement of Some Important 
Pacts relative to the late Election of a Mathematical Professor [Leslie], etc. ; in 1806, 
Postscript to the same; in 1810, Philosophical Essays; m 1812, Some Account of a 
Boy Born Blind ; in 1815, Part I. of A General View of the Progress of Metaphysi- 
cal, Ethical, and Political Philosophy, since the Revival of Letters in Europe; 
(Part II., 1821), prefixed to the supplement to the 4th and 5th edition of the Ency- 
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clopedia Britanmca, also separately, Edm. 1821, Bost 1822; in 1828, The Philosophy of 
the Active and Moral Powers of Man, 2 vols , 8vo, Edm , Bost., 1828, 2 vols m French, 
by Dr. L. Simon, 1834. Complete works Cambridge, Mass , in 7 vols , 1829, also 1881. 
The collected works with additions and memoir by Sir Wiliam Hamilton, 10 vols. 
11th in preparation 1854-58, Edm. 

The Elements of the Human Mind, Yols. 1, 2, 8 (II. , III , IY , Collected works)— pub- 
lished respectively m 1792, 1814, 1827— contam Stewart’s most important psychological 
observations, and to a large extent his ablest metaphysical disquisitions As these vol- 
umes appeared at intervals somewhat remote from one another, they also furnish much 
instructive information in respect to rhe progress of psychology and philosophy during 
Stewart’s lifetime The Introduction, Yol I , discusses philosophy in general, from the 
Baconian stand-point, and vindicates the application of the experimental or inductive 
method to the phenomena of the human mind It might) properly be called an apol- 
ogy for philosophical and psychological studies, from the charge of being necessarily 
metaphysical Stewait contends that our knowledge of matter and mind is relative 
only and limited to their so-called attributes, while yet a reflective examination of the 
processes and principles which are fundamental to all inductive inquiries must be of 
e min ent service in studying the laws of spirit His treatment of “ External Percep- 
tion ” is limited to a few comments upon the errors which have prevailed among phi- 
losophers and the explanation of these errors His own doetiine is stated almost 
within a single page, and seems to suppose the reader to be acquainted with the analy- 
ses of Reid, which Stewart implies that he accepts as altogether satisfactory. Attention 
is assumed to be a familiar experience without being explained, and its relations to 
memory only are discussed. The possibility that voluntary actions should become au- 
tomatic is explained by the law of association, and the doctime is advanced that we 
can attend to no more than one object at a time Conception is employed by Stewart 
to designate the object of the repiesentative power or phantasy, and Stewait main- 
tains that there never can be such an object without the momentary belief of its real 
existence. Under Abstraction, Stewart treats of the formation and nature of general 
conceptions, which are often called by him ideas , and treated as the equivalent to the 
ideas of the ancient schools Stewart is himself a conceptionalist. In Chapter Y. of 
the Association of Ideas, Stewart goes far beyond Reid, finding in Hume the ablest ex- 
pounder of the laws of association, but notices that our associations are not confined 
to the three relations recognized by Hume, but rest upon every possible relation. He 
discusses the power which the mind has over its trains of association, and then pro- 
ceeds to explain, by means of prevalent association, the phenomena of wit, rhyming, 
poetical fancy, invention, dreaming, and adds an extended discussion of the influence 
cf habits of association upon speculative conclusions, judgments of taste, and morality. 
Memory and imagination are both treated with great fulness of practical illustration. 
The second volume of the Elements treats of three principal topics : Reason and the 
Fundamental Laws of Human Belief, Reasoning and Deductive Evidence, and The Ex- 
perimental or Inductive Logic. In these discussions Stewart proves himself to be an 
able and acute metaphysician in spite of himself, treating as he does, of the a priori 
elements or conditions of all scientific knowledge. The views expressed are in general 
the same as those of Reid, but with greater exactness of statement and nicety of discri- 
mination, The essential differences between several classes of the so-called principles 
of common sense, the ambiguity and consequent infelicity of the appellation, and the 
great variety of distinct processes which are indiscriminately huddled together, not 
only by popular writers, but by the most careful philosophers, under the designations 
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of reason and reasoning, these are all commented on with no little acuteness, making 
the volume a valuable contribution to philosophy One serious defect m it is not to 
be disguised or overlooked : Stewart had not the courage of his opinions. He had not 
the confidence in the distinctions which he made, and in the principles on which he 
proposed to build them up into a consistent system, nor did he follow them out in theii 
minute and ramified applications He was characteristically cautious of what he 
considered excessive refinement and bioad generalizations Foi a metaphysical phi- 
losopher he was afraid of what he styled the subtleties of metaphysics when stated 
into foims too refined to be readily appiShended by men of general culture in the scho- 
lastic language of abstract terminology. He preferred to concern himself with the 
application of his principles to special cases, and the illustration of them by concrete 
examples. The third volume of the Elements consists of a disquisition upon language 
m general, and its relations to thought, upon the Principle or Law of Sympathetic Imi- 
tation, and upon the several varieties of intellectual character as exemplified m the 
metaphysician, the mathematician, the poet, and the sexes ; also a comparison between 
the faculties of man and those of the lower animals, with a very curious and valuable 
Appendix concerning James Mitchell, a boy born deaf and blind. 

§87. The Philosophical Essays, originally published m 1810, 4to, afterwards 1816, 
1818, 8vo, are by far the most important contributions of Stewart to philosophy proper. 
The Preliminary Dissertation treats of prevalent errors m respect to the philosophy of 
the mind, among which he criticises the physiological theories of Hartley, Bentham, 
Priestley, and Darwin (the elder), and vindicates for the Philosophy of the Mind a place 
among investigations properly philosophical. The first essay, Part I. , treats with great 
critical ability of the defects in Locke’s account of the origin of knowledge, showing 
that the applications made of his theory by Beikeley and Hume were entirely legitimate 
and logical The second essay treats with equal ability of the Idealism of Berkeley and 
our belief m the existence of the material woild In this essay Stewart introduces his 
view of the mathematical affections of matter. In the third he treats of the actual in- 
fluence of Locke’s authority upon the French Illuminati and encyclopedists. In the 
fourth he discusses the theories of Hartley, Priestley and Darwin ; and m the fifth he 
treats of the argument for materialism supposed by Home Tooke to be furnished from 
the etymological significations of many words. Part II contains four essays relative 
to matters of taste : 1 On the beautiful ; 2 On the sublime ; 3 On the [faculty or habit] 
of taste ; 4 On the culture of certain intellectual habits connected with the first ele- 
ments of taste. These essays in respect to principle and illustrations follow m the 
line of Burke, Price and Alison, the last of whom explains the assthethic emotions by 
the operation of the associative power. 

§ 38 The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man, first published m 1828, 
contamsa psychological analysis of the emotions, Stewart’s theoiy of the moral faculty 
and of the will, with some contributions to natural theology. He follows the views 
of Reid very closely upon all these topics, although his analysis is more refined and 
exact, and his critical and philosophical discussions of metaphysical questions are more 
various and learned. The treatise deserves greater consideration because there are so 
few treatises in the English language that treat of the emotions. It is characterized by 
the defect that is universal m the writings of Stewart, rather discoursing of the 
opinions of others than defining and defending his own. It abounds m interesting 
matter, and is one of the most attractive of Stewart’s works. The Dissertation on the 
Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical and Political Philosophy since the Revival of Letters 
in Europe, Part 1 , 1815 — Part II., 1821 — is very incomplete and unequal The portion 
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most thoroughly elaborated is that on Locke and Leibnitz. His remarks on the Scot- 
tish school of metaphysicians are acute and valuable. His notice of Kant’s philosophy 
is chiefly instructive as it shows how inadequately the reach and import of the critical 
philosophy was appreciated by one of the ablest philosophers and critics of G-reat Britain. 
The Lectures on Political Economy were published for the first time in 1855 in the 
Collected Woiks by Sir William Hamilton. They were printed from the earlier MS. 
notes of the author, with additions from the notes of those of his pupils' They fill two 
volumes and follow in general the topics and modes of discussion of the school of Adam 
Smith. The Elements of the Philosophy of the" Human Mind and The Philosophy of the 
Active and Moral Powers have been extensively used as text-books in their original 
and abridged forms in Great Britain and America. 

P. S — A critic of Stewart in particular, and of the other Scottish philosophers in 
general, deserves to be named — John Feam, resident in London for some years, and a 
man of much acuteness and originality, though his life remains to be written 
His works are as follows : An Essay on Human Consciousness, 1811, 4to; An Essay 
on Immortality, 1814 ; A Review of the First Principles of Berkeley, Reid, and 
Stewart, 1813, 4to; An Essay on the Philosophy of Faith, 1815; On Primary Vision, 
1815, Svo ; A Letter to Professor Stewart on the Objects of General Terms, 1817 ; First 
Lmes of the Human Mind, 1820, 8vo, cf. Monthly Review, Feb , 1822 ; Rationale of 
Laws of Cerebral Vision, with supplements, 1830, ’32. 


§ 39. Thomas Brown, M.D., born at Hirkmabreek, Scotland, 1778. 
Student of Law, then of Medicine, Edinburgh. M.D., 1803. Asso- 
ciate Professor with Dugald Stewart in Moral Philosophy, 1810. Died 
1820. 

He was distinguished as an author in other departments than phi- 
losophy. At the age of 18 he published an able criticism, or “ Obser- 
vations on the Zoonomia of E. Darwin/ 5 and at different periods of his 
life various poetical compositions. In 1804, Edinburgh, he gave to 
the public An Inquiry into the Eelation of Cause and Effect. 2d ed., 
1800. 3d, with additions, 1818. After his death, Lectures on the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind. 1820, 4 vols. Svo, Edinburgh. 
Compare Accounts of the Life and Writings of Thomas Brown, M.D., 
by David Welch, Edinburgh, 1825. 

Dr. Brown was distinguished for acute and subtle analysis and 
eloquent exposition. His “ Inquiry/ 5 etc., was his most elaborate work, 
and is written in an eloquent but sober diction. His Lectures were 
published after his death, in the form in which they were delivered to 
his classes. They were designed for a somewhat miscellaneous and 
susceptible audience, which was ready to respond to brilliant rhetori- 
cal exhibitions. Being composed by a writer distinguished for a lux- 
uriant imagination no less than for philosophical acuteness, it is not 
surprising that their diction should he diffuse and ornate, and that 
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they abound in original passages of splendid declamation as well as 
in copious extracts from eminent writers. The effect of these lectures 
during the lifetime of their author was very decided, and the in- 
fluence upon the course of subsequent speculation of some of the doc- 
trines which he set forth so impressively has been most manifest. 
Brown retains the doctrine insisted on by Eeid and Stewart, that there 
are certain original intuitions which in a system of knowledge take 
the place of unproved first principles. Such are the belief in causa- 
tion and “ the irresistible feeling of identity 55 of the self, or soul. He con- 
tends that the Scottish philosophers extended far too widely the num- 
ber of their first principles, and he followed the example of Stewart, 
of resolving into frequent and inseparable associations many beliefs 
which had been considered as original and incapable of analysis. He 
rejects the doctrine of consciousness which had been accepted by Eeid 
and Stewart, and in this was followed by Hamilton, at least in part. He 
contemplates the phenomena of the soul as successive states , which he 
usually designates as feelings, and by introducing this appellation he 
practically set aside the distinction between knowledge and belief on 
the one hand, and sensation and emotion on the other. The term sug- 
gestion, which had been used by Berkeley and Eeid in a special meta- 
physical meaning of d priori affirmation, as well as in the ordinary 
sense of association, he first limits to the last in what he calls simple 
suggestion, , and then enlarges it as relative suggestion, so as to include 
all the processes in which comparison or judgment is involved, and thus 
provides, in a way of his own, for the suggestion — i. e., the relative sug- 
gestion , of being , self space , and time . But comparison and all the 
forms of relative suggestion are.still feelings of likeness and unlikeness, 
etc., etc. Brown’s analysis of the processes of sense-perception is acute 
and subtle ; and he attaches great importance to the muscular sense y 
not only for the special sensations which it gives, but also for its sup- 
posed significance in the generation of the relations of externality and of 
extension. His views of the generation or origination of the relations 
of space by the means of relations of time, and of externality as the 
joint products of the muscular sensations and causality — i. e., of uni- 
form succession — are not unlike those of the school of Herbart. and 
have been reproduced in part by John Stuart Mill. 

In respect to causation , he agrees with Hume, that the relation 
itself is resolved into invariable succession, but resists entirely his 
resolution of our belief in its universal presence into customary asso- 
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ciations, contending that the belief is a first truth or intuitive belief. 
In his analyses of psychological phenomena, he makes a more liberal use 
than Stewart of the associative power ; and the influence of Brown’s 
terminology and of his methods and conclusions has been potent in the 
formation and consolidation of the Associations! Psychology — repre- 
sented by J. Mill, J. S. Mil, Alexander Bain, and Herbert Spencer. 

Brown’s philosophy is characterized by Sir J. Mackintosh as “ an 
open revolt against the authority of Reid.” He openly disputed the 
merit of Reid as to his supposed exposure and refutation of the ideal 
theories of sense-perception ; he limited the number and importance of 
the principles of common sense, and greatly extended the sphere of 
association, in evolving apparently simple and indecomposable products 
from manifold elements of experience and feeling. In these particulars, 
his teachings and influence differ from those of Reid — cf. Hamilton’s 
Discussions, etc., II., Philosophy of Perception, also Edinburgh Re- 
view, Vol. 53, Ho. 103. 

§ 40 The Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect appears in its modified and 
completed form in the third edition m 1818. The first edition, 1804, was limited to an 
examination into the theory of Hume The second, 1806, entered into the discussion 
of the correct theory and its applications The third edition is divided into 4 Parts : 
1st, On the Real Import of the Relation of Cause and Effect, in which a cause is defined 
as u that which immediately precedes any change, and which existing at any time m 
similar circumstances has been always, and will be always, immediately followed by a 
similar change.” Brown justifies this definition by considering all the classes of 
events to which the appellation is applied, whether these events are bodily or mental 
Among the latter, special importance has been attached to the volitions, and Brown m 
analyzing the volitions is led to resolve them into permanent and prevailing desires 
consequent upon deliberation. Part 2d treats of the sources of delusion with 
respect to this relation. The author first asserts that substances are nothing diverse 
from their qualities, although we are tempted to regard the two as diverse. Language 
by its metaphors increases the illusion, as when we speak of the bond of connection 
between cause and effect. The conception of power as latent is next noticed. 
The exercise of power is, in fact, only a name for the presence of certain antecedent 
circumstances Our senses are so imperfect as to fail to reveal many of these circum- 
stances. Part 3 discusses the circumstances, in which the belief of the relation arises. 
Experience is the first named, the author contendmg that only after the experi- 
ence of an antecedence and succession of two events does the belief occur — that one 
event is the cause of another. This belief is not the result of reasoning, nor does it 
proceed from the d priori axiom of the sufficient reason or any other axiom which ex- 
presses independent certainty concerning the physical forces. Part 4 is devoted 
to Mr. Hume’s theory of our belief of this relation. He notices first the relation of 
Hume’s special theory of causation to his general theory of the relation of ideas to 
impressions. He next inquires why frequent experiences seem to be necessary to ground 
the belief in a special connection of two events as cause and effect. To this question 
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he replies that they are necessary only to enable ns to separate the events from all 
superfluous cncumstances ; and that customary occurrence, which Hume contends is the 
only explanation of the belief, is only necessary to enable us to effect this separation. 
But the way m which this customary occurrence contributes to this belief is not 
by effecting a ready transition from one idea to another, as Hume contends. 

Next, Hr. Brown seeks to show that Dr Reid errs m accepting Hrnne’s idea 
of power, viz , that] of invariable antecedence ; while Dr. Reid is light m ascribing 
the belief in t his necessary connection Jo an intuitive principle. He concludes with an 
argument and with notes, to show that his own doctrine of causation is entirely con- 
sistent with that behef m God and the possibility of miraculous events, both of which 
Hume denies. 

g 41. The Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mind contain Dr. Brown’s psychological 
analyses, as given in the lecture-ioom Dr. Brown was a physician, and he contemplated 
writing a treatise on the physiology of the mind He devotes several preliminary lec- 
tures to the consideration of the methods appropriate to physical inquiry. He then 
proceeds to inquire how far the same methods aie applicable to the mind. To this 
question he answers : Of mind and matter our knowledge is only relative — i e , we 
know only the phenomena of either , of the essence and possible capacities of either we 
know nothing u Of the essence of the mind we know r nothing but in relation to the 
states or feelings that form or have formed our momentary consciousness ” But yet 
“ it is the same individual mind which in intellectual investigation is at once the ob- 
ject and the observer ” “ But the noble endowment of memory with which the Cre- 

ator has blessed us solves all the mystery of this singular paradox.” By this 
faculty philosophy is possible ; the mind, though simple, is extended and multiplied, the 
relation of thought to thought becomes possible, and we class the phenomena of spirit 
as we do the phenomena of mattei. In Lecture 10, the author observes, that by the 
constitution of our nature we ascribe the phenomena of matter and of mind to one 
permanent subject Our business is to analyze the phenomena of mind, as we analyze 
the phenomena of matter ; but there is a difference, in that what we call a complex 
phenomenon of the mmd is in itself indivisible In Lecture 12 he treats of con- 
sciousness as equivalent u to the whole senes of states of the mmd, whatever the in- 
dividual momentary states may be,” and denies that there is a power by which the 
mind knows its own states, or that to this power the name of consciousness is applied, 
as is implicitly held by Locke and explicitly by Reid and Stewart. The direct ex- 
perience of any mental state again does not imply the self as its subject This 
comes only after the remembrance of several states “by that irresistible law of our 
nature which impresses us with the conviction of our identity.” This belief m mental 
identity is defended agamst objections, and in this connection the doctrine of first 
truths, or truths of intuition generally, is distinctly emphasized Lecture 16 he de- 
votes to the classification of mental phenomena. After considering and criticising 
that commonly received, viz. , the intellectual and active powers of understanding 
and will, he proposes a division into external and internal affections , the affections 

occasioned by external agents and those which spring from the minds over activity 
The internal affections he again subdivides into the intellectual states and the emo- 
tions. The external affections also include those which are commonly termed sensations 
These sensations he subjects to a special analysis, more extended and apparently 
more subtle than any to be found in any previous English psychology. He begins 
with smell, which gives sensation only, or at the utmost, a sensation, with the sugges- 
tion of a cause , but nothing further — neither externality nor extension. The same is 
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true of hearing and taste. The belief of the external and the extended world be limits 
to touch only. In analyzing the phenomena of this sense, he groups its affections into 
the two classes of resistance and extension. 

The experience of resistance he ascribes, not to the tactual experiences, but to those 
of the muscular sense But even these would be regarded as purely subjective, did 
they not occur m a different causal (i e , time) order. Such a different order of cause 
and effects might be conceived in the act of stretching the arm, with or without pres- 
sure against a resistmg object, and this would suggest the existence of an object differ- 
ing from the mind itself — i e . , as external Extension is analyzed by a resort to the 
relations of time — i 6 , to the successive experiences of the muscular and other sensa- 
tions. In connection with this analysis he considers— Lectures 26, 7,— Reid’s supposed 
confutation of the Ideal system m which he charges him with ignorance of the system 
as originally held and with ignorance that it had been abandoned. (Of Hamilton’s 
refutation of this critique. Ed Review, vol. 52, No 108 Discussions, II.) Lectures 
27-8 are devoted to an analysis of the Feelings ascribed to Vision, m which Brown de- 
nies that the experience of visual sensations necessarily suggests extension in any of its 
relations, but contends that the internal and apparently inseparable connection of the 
two is to be explained by the process of association. 

The Internal Intellectual states of the mind, Brown holds, are “ all referable to 
two generic susceptibilities — those of simple suggestion and relative suggestion.” 
Simple suggestion is equivalent to association as usually conceded. Relative sugges- 
tion occurs on the perception of two objects, when we have a feeling of any relation 
between them. The laws of simple suggestion are of two classes, primary and second- 
ary The primary laws are three, viz , Resemblance, Contrast, and nearness of Place 
and Time. The secondary laws are those which respect the circumstances which 
modify the action of the simple laws Of these there are nine, as the original feel- 
ings are (1) of longer or shorter continuance, (2) moie or less lively, (8) more or less 
often present, (4) more or less recent, (5) moie or less pure from mixture, (6) variable 
with original constitution, 7 do. with temporary emotion, 8 do with changes in the 
body, 9 do. with previous habits. To simple suggestion are reduced certain supposed 
Faculties of the mind, as Conception, Memory, Imagination, and Habit. 

The feelings of Relative Suggestion are excited by objects which are coexisting and 
successive. Objects are really co-existent as those which are material, and seemingly 
such as the mental. To both belong the relations of position, resemblance, or differ- 
ence, proportion, degree, and compehension. The relation of resemblance explains 
the possibility of general notions, and of classification, the exercise of judgment, and 
Reasoning. Brown professes to he himself a Conceptualist, though he prefers the appella- 
tions Notiomst or Relationist, and charges against the Nominalist that he overlooks the 
relation of resemblance The syllogistic method he criticises as setting up what is a 
form of successful proof to others as the method of universal investigation. Reasoning 
is but a succession of judgments. The process is but a senes of relative suggestions, of 
which the subjects are mutually related. We reason from particulars to particulars, 
when these mutual relations are discerned, as truly as from generals to particulars 

The Relations of succession, when they are invariable, comprehend all that we usually 
recognize as the relations of causes and effects. They provide for all the judgments 
of causality. The exclusive occupation of the mind with certain relative suggestions, 
is the same with the process usually called abstraction. 

The next class of internal states of mind are the emotions . These differ from the 
intellectual feelings “by that peculiar vividness of feeling which every one under 
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stands, but which it is impossible to express by any verbal definition,” etc. The 
Emotions are classed as Immediate, Retrospective, and Prospective. The immediate 
emotions are subdivided into those which do not, and those which do, involve moral 
affections. Under the first are Cheerfulness and Melancholy, Wonder at what is strange, 
Languor at what is tedious, Beauty and Deformity, Sublimity, Ludicrousness. Under 
the second aie feelings distinctive of Yice and Virtue, Love and Hate, Sympathy, Pride, 
and Humility. The Retrospective Emotions having relations to others are Anger and 
Gratitude The Retrospective Emotions which have reference to ourselves are Regret 
and its opposite, and Remorse and its Opposite. 

The Prospective Emotions comprehend the desire for Continued Existence, the de- 
sire of Pleasure, the desire of Action, the desire of Society, the desire of Knowledge, 
the desiie of Power in the two forms of Ambition and of Power, the desire of the 
Affection of others, the desire of Glory, the desire of the Happiness of others, the de-^ 
sire of Evil to others 

The ethical theory of Brown starts with the principle that moral distinctions are 
original — i.e , that there are certain feelmgs which are followed by approbation and 
the opposite The foresight of certain actions not yet performed as respectively ap- 
provable and the contrary explains the sense of obligation ; when we think of such 
actions as already past, we conceive of them as having merit. 

The system of Dr. Brown, including his original classification of the powers of the 
mind, has had extensive currency m Great Britain and America. George Payne’s Ele- 
ments of Mental and Moral Science, etc., London, 1828, follows Brown very closely. John 
Young, LL.D., Prof. Mor. Phil, in Belfast (now Queens) College, in lectures on Intellec- 
tual Philosophy, Glasgow, 1835, conforms somewhat to Brown’s classification and 
method with frequent dissent. Brown’s lectures at one time were very extensively 
employed as a text-hook in the United States, m an extended and an abridged form 
(by Prof Levi Hodge of Harvaid University Bost , 1827). Prof Thomas 0 Upham, 
Elements of Mental Philosophy, etc , Portland, 1889, and many subsequent editions 
follow in part Brown’s classification. The influence of Brown has been again revived 
in the Associational School, as has been already noticed. 

Sir James Mackintosh, 1705-1832, was distinguished as a publicist, legislator, 
statesman, historian, critic, essayist, as well as philosopher. In philosophy, he pub- 
lished a Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy chiefly during the 17th and 
18th centuries — first in Encyc. Brit , 1830, and subsequently m a separate volume. Am. 
ed , Phil , 1832. Also Discourse on the Law of Nature and Nations, 1799. Also, two 
papers in the Edinburgh Review, vols. 27 and 36, on Stewart’s Preliminary Disserta- 
tion in Encyc. Brit. 

In general, Mackintosh adopts the principles and accepts the analyses of the Scot- 
tish school. In his ethical theory, however, he was largely influenced by the school of 
Hartley. Unlike Hartley, however, and all the Utilitarians, he emphasizes the will as a 
necessary condition of all that is peculiar m the moral sentiments, and ascribes the 
universality and authority of these sentiments to the circumstance that these senti- 
ments are in immediate contact with the will, or the voluntary dispositions and de- 
sires. With this a3 a datum, he proceeds to build up the conscience as a natural and 
necessary product of the development of man’s nature as trained in society, and as 
capable of forming associations so inseparable that the elements united should give no 
trace of their origin or presence in the new formation. He insists on the authority of 
conscience with the emphasis of Butler and of Kant. He contends that Benevolence 
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is tlie uni versal cliaracteristic of human virtue, and that the tendency to happiness is 
the foundation of its excellence, although not in all cases the ciiterion by which we 
may judge of particular actions. 

The name of Sir James Mackintosh suggests that of the inimitable Samuel Parr, 
D.D., 1747-1S25, whose Spital Sermon, to which are added Notes — 1804, 4to — is of 
some speculative and critical interest m the history of ethics Dr Parr also prepared for 
the press Metaphysical Tracts by English Philosophers of the last Century, which 
were published m 1887. 


G HAP TEE VII. — Scottish Philosophy Still Further Modified 

SIR 'WILLIAM HAMILTON. JAMES FREDERICK FERRIER* 

§ 43. Sir "William Hamilton, Bart., "bom at Glasgow, 178S. Ed. at 
Glasgow and Oxford. Called to the Bar 1813. Professor of Universal 
History in Edinburgh, 1821 — of Logic and Metaphysics, 1836. Died 
in 1856. Published Essays in Edinburgh Review on Philosophy, viz. : 
On the Philosophy of the Unconditioned, October, 1829, vol. 50. 
On the Philosophy of Perception, October, 1830, vol. 53. On Logic, 
recent English Treatises, October 1832, vol. 56. On the Deaf and 
Dumb, July, 1835, vol. 61 ; On Idealism, Arthur Collier, April, 1839, 
vol. 68. As Articles on Literature and Education, collected with 
notes and appendixes, 1852, 2d ed. 1853. Many of these essays have 
been translated into French, with biographical and critical introduction 
by W. Peisse ; also into Italian by S. Lo Gatto. A selection from these 
discussions w T as republished in America, with introduction by Eobert 
Turnbull, D.D., Hew York, 1855. From the discussions and the notes, 
etc., attached to the works of Eeid, O. W. Wight edited a voiume, The 
Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton ; Hew York, 1853 ; 3d ed. 1855. 
In 1846 — London and Edinburgh — Hamilton published the works of 
Thomas Eeid, D.D., fully collected, with abundant notes and supple- 
mentary dissertations — edition not finished till after his death — and 
in part from his papers, 1853. Also, in 1854, he began to edit the 
works of Dugald Stewart in eleven volumes (edition not complete at 
his death). Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics and Logie were 
edited after his death by Eev. H. L. Mansel, of Oxford, since Dean 
of St. Paul’s, and John Veiteh, since Professor in Glasgow, London, 
and Edinburgh, 1859-60, also Boston, 1859-60. 

These works have been abridged and edited for schools, viz.: — The 
Metaphysics, by Prof. Francis Bowen, Cambridge, 1861. The Logic, 
by Prof. Henry H. Day, Cincinnati, 1863. An Outline of Sir 
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William’s Philosophy: a text-book for students, was prepared by 
Prof. J. Clark Murray, Poston, 1870. 

Of. Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburghe. By John Yeitch, M.A., 
Professor of Logic and Ehetoric in the University of Glasgow. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 1869. 

' Sir William Hamilton is the*nost conspicuous figure in the history 
of English Philosophy within the present century. His influence has 
been more efficient than that of any other person in arousing the 
attention of his countrymen to a fresh interest in the profoundest 
problems of philosophy, and in the careful study of its erudition and 
history. He was confessedly the most learned student of his time. Ho 
writer had so completely mastered the works of the Aristotelian com- 
mentators, of the schoolmen and their successors. His erudition was 
more than a dry accumulation of the principles and doctrines of past 
thinkers. He uniformly studied the philosophies of the past in the 
light of the discussions of the present, and saw w r ith clear and compre- 
hensive insight the relations of the one to the other. The dissertations 
appended to his edition of the collected works of Eeid are eminent ex- 
amples of his comprehensive and sagacious learning. He was also an 
acute critic. The critical reviews, published as discussions, etc., as well 
as the foot-notes upon Eeid, are examples of his critical sagacity. But 
he was pre-eminently a logician, delighting in the forms of the 
syllogism and in the history of all logical doctrines. He was also inter- 
ested in psychological observations and in metaphysical analysis, and 
pre-eminently able in both. 

§ 44 In Logic, Hamilton introduced what he called the Quantification of the Predi- 
cate, the design of which was to dispense altogether with the necessity of the conversion 
of piopositions This change involved an entirely new scheme of logical notation, which 
was perfected by Hamilton, and has been introduced or noticed in many subsequent 
treatises on Formal Logic George Boole, Mathematical Analysis of Logic ; Cambridge, 
1847 ; also Investigation of the Laws of Thought, etc. London and Cambridge, 1854. 
Also, An Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought, etc. , etc. By William Thomson, 
Fellow and Tutor, afterwards Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford — now Archbishop of 
York, 1842-1849-1858, etc , etc ; also T. Spencer Bayne’s New Analytic. 

In 1846, Professor Augustus De Morgan, author of Formal Logic, etc., published a 
statement in answer to an assertion made by Sir William Hamilton, in respect to his 
own (Sir William’s) originality in this respect — to which Hamilton published a letter 
in reply. See articles in The Atheneum for 1847, also in Contemp. Bemew for April, 
1S73 

In Psychology, Hamilton follows in general the method and the terminology of Eeid. 
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He was, hem ever, in respect to some points, very largely influenced by Kant Kant’s 
influence over him, however, varied in different periods of his life, and occasioned some 
apparent inconsistencies of opinion m his works 

The phenomena of the soul were divided by him into the phenomena of Knowledge, 
the phenomena of Feeling, and the phenomena of Conation, which included those of will 
and desire The cognitive Faculties he divided mto the Presentative, the Conservative, 
the Reproductive, the Representative, the Elaborative, and the Regulative. Conscious- 
ness is defined as the recognition by the thinking subject of its own acts and affections. 
As such, it is actual and not potential knowledge, it is immediate and not mediate, it 
implies contrast, judgment and memory. But Hamilton agrees with Brown, and differs 
from Reid and Stewart, in holding that there is no faculty of consciousness coordinate 
with the other intellectual powers He however divides the Presentative Faculty into 
External Perception and Internal Perception or Self-consciousness. The office of self- 
consciousness is limited to the apprehension of the phenomena of spirit These phe- 
nomena it apprehends under the forms of Time and of Self 

Although Hamilton nses the term self-consciousness, he denies in the most explicit 
terms that we have any direct consciousness of the ego or self Our knowledge of 
mind, as of matter, is limited to its phenomena. The reality — a being to which these 
pertain — would be “ suggested,” in the language of Reid, Stewart, and Brown, by these 
phenomena, and Hamilton would seem to agree with them m thought, if not in termi- 
nology. 

By External Perception we apprehend the phenomena of the external world, or of the 
non-ego under the form of Space External Perception consists of two elements, viz., 
Sensation and Perception proper, which are contrasted with one another respectively as 
feeling and knowledge, and which coexist and energize in an inverse ratio to each other. 
By the first, we are aware of certain special affections of the soul as an animated or- 
ganism— by the second, of general relations under which this organism exists as ma- 
terial The direct objects of perception proper are the phenomena and relations of the 
material organism. These are subdivided into the three classes of qualities or attri- 
butes of matter, viz., the primary, the secundo-primary, and the secondary; the first 
being percepts proper, the second being percepts proper and sensations proper, the 
third being sensations proper. By the first, we apprehend matter as occupying space 
and contained m space, involving divisibility, size and shape, mobility and place. The 
second class are contained under the category of resistance or pressure, and include 
gravity, cohesion, the compressible elastic, and relatively movable or immovable. The 
third are the powers to produce sensations in us 

Of this Non-ego we have a direct, and not a representative knowledge. The doctrine 
of Representative Perception is the special subject of criticism and refutation by Ham- 
ilton. The various forms in which this theory has been held were collected by him 
with exhaustive erudition and arranged in a subtle and comprehensive classification. 
Cf. Ed. Review, No 108 — Art. on the Philosophy of Perception, also Discussions, etc. 
Works of Reid, Dissertation C, Appendix, also Lectures on Metaphysics, Lectures 21-26. 
As to what this Non-ego is, whether it consists of phenomena with their relations, giv- 
ing the so-called Qualities of matter only, or whether it also includes matter as a Being, 
there is a difference of opinion among the followers, interpreters, and critics of Hamil- 
ton. His most friendly interpreters must confess that his language has been more or 
less influenced by the principles of Kant, and usually teaches that matter is in itself 
unknown, and that, so far as it is perceived, it is perceived only in its relations 
to the sentient and percipient mind. See Discussions, App. I. B. Phil, of Percep- 
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Mon. Metaphysics, Lectures 8-25 Works of Reid, Dissertation, 3,, II., p. 8GG 
Cf Fichte Zeitschnft, vol 27, pp 59-97. Cf. Burton Scoto- Oxonian Philosophy. 

The Conservative faculty, or the faculty of retention, is treated by Hamilton as a 
special faculty, for the reason that it, as he asserts, is governed by laws of its own, 
and is exerted by different individuals with differing eneigy. Its activity is out of con- 
sciousness, and may be analogous to other latent modifications of the soul’s energy, such 
as must be assumed to explain the sense-perceptions. These modifications do not,j 
however, pertain to any physical or physiological organ of memory. The reproductive 
or resuscitative faculty is the power by wfuch one thought suggests another under what 
are called the laws of association These laws are subjected by Hamilton to special 
historical reseal ch and scientific criticism. Works of Reid, Note D** and D*** Met. 
Lees. 31-32 All these laws are reduced to a single law or principle, viz , the law of re- 
dintegration, according to which parts of the same mental state tend to recall one 
another. To this law Hamilton, in the Dissertations, adds certain relations of similar- 
ity and contrast as not covered by the law of redintegration. The Representative 
power is not clearly defined as a third generic faculty, but is treated under that special 
modification usually recognized as the Imagination, the creative function of which is 
limited to the capacity of selection and combination, and the dignity of which is made 
dependent on the presence and interfusion of the thought-power, or the faculty of re- 
lations Of the repiesentative power, pure and simple, he treats only in hazarding the 
remark that to every repiesentation of a sense-percept the activity of the appropib 
ate sense organ is required as a condition. 

The Elaborative Faculty is called by Hamilton the Faculty of Relations, the 
Faculty of Comparison, the Discursive Faculty, and the Faculty of Thought. It begins 
with comparison, involving a judgment of existence, of discrimination, of similarity, 
and a collection of several like attributes , upon this, classification is superinduced, 
giving two kinds of notions, the collective and the abstract, the last inv olv in g two 
relations, viz , of extension and comprehension. The product is the Concept In 
respect to the nature of this product Hamilton ranks himself against the Re alis ts and 
the extreme Coneeptualists and with the moderate Nominalists, such as Berkeley. 
Judgment enters into all the cognitive faculties, but, as proper to the Elaborative 
faculty, it involves the comparison of a partial with a total conception and may be m the 
Ime of extension or comprehension. Reasoning is a double comparison, m which two 
parts and wholes mutually related are compared. It is either from the whole to the 
paits or from the parts to the whole, and is respectively Deduction and Induction. 

It may be in the line of either comprehension or extension The only Induction which 
Hamilton recognizes is what he calls purely logical That which is ordinarily so called 
he rejects as illogical 

The Regulative Faculty is the faculty of gl priori principles or relatio ns . It is called 
a faculty by courtesy, not as u a proximate cause of a definite energy, but as the 
source of necessary cognitions ” It is designated by various names, among others by 
the appellation common sense. To the justification of the use of this ter m and to the 
vindication of common sense as an authority in Philosophy, Ha milt on devotes one of 
the ablest and the most learned of his dissertations in the Appendix to the works of 
Reid A The essential characters of the original cognitions are Incompreh ens ibility, 
Simplicity, Necessity, and absolute Universality and comparative Evidence and Cert ain ty. 
The characteristics of all positive knowledge moreover are two — Non-contradiction and 
Relativity By this last it appears that the mind can conceive only the limited and the 
conditionally limited. We cannot therefore conceive an absolute whole nor an ab~ 

27 
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solute part : neither an infinite whole nor an infinite part. The conditioned is the 
mean between two extremes, both unconditioned, neither of which can be conceived as 
possible, and yet one must be assumed as necessary. Relativity is not a law of things, 
but a lav/ of thought. So far as the relations of existence are concerned they are 
intrinsic or extrinsic. The intrinsic relations are those of substance and quality 
involving one another, but neithei thinkable apart. The Extimsic are the relations o i 
time, space, and degree These thiee aie absolutely inconceivable and but relatively con- 
ceivable Things m time and space and degree are likewise conceivable relatively to 
one another 

Causation is subjected by Hamilton to a special analysis Eight theories in respect 
to the origin of this relation and of our belief in it are proposed and criticized — 4 d 
posteriori and 4 d prion. Met Lee 39, 40 Subsequently causation is explained as a 
special application of the law of the conditioned as follows : — The mind is unable to 
conceive of anything except under the forms of existence and of time. Whenever a 
phenomenon is apprehended as a fact, it cannot be conceived as non-existent, but it can 
be conceived as existing at another time under another foun. The same being neces- 
sarily conceived as existing in two forms at different times is reciprocally cause or 
causes and effect. We beheve this relation not in the exercise of a power or positive 
capacity of our natuie, but under the constraint of a powerlessness of our nature to 
think otherwise The same is true of our belief in God and Free-Will. We cannot 
conceive of an uncaused or self-existent Being, but we can believe that such a Being 
exists. Similarly, we cannot conceive of a free act, i e , an absolute commencement, but 
we are compelled to beheve it We rise above the autonomies that must necessarily 
attend the effort to conceive Tune, Space, Freedom, and God, and affirm that all these 
m some sense are In a letter to Mr H Calderwood, Met. App No. Y , Hamilton asserts * 
“ When I deny that the Infinite can by us be known, I am far from denying that by us 
it is, must, and ought to he believed ” For a fuller explanation of Hamilton’s 
philosophy of the Conditioned, see Ed Rev., Oct , 1829, Discussions Art. in which Cousin 
and Schellmg are especially criticized ; also Met Lectures, 39-40 ; also Appendix, IY , Y , 
YL Hamilton’s influence has been more efficient in exciting an interest m, and a taste 
for, Philosophical researches than m founding a school or giving currency to a system 
His vast erudition, acute criticism, catholic spirit, and his devotion to truth, have 
brought blessings to the English-speaking people which they will be slow to forget. 

§ 45. Among the disciples and adherents of Hamilton the most conspicuous 
is Henry Longueville Mansel, 1820-1871, Fell St. John’s Coll , Oxford, 1842 ; Wayn- 
flete Prof, in Magdalen, 1859, 1867, Prof, of Eccles Histoiy; 1868, Dean of St. 
Paul’s ; Edited Aldrich’s Logic, 1849 ; Prolegomena Logica, 1851 ; Philosophy of Kant, 
1856; Metaphysics, for Encyc. But., 1857, published separately m 1860; Limits of 
Religious Thought, Bampton Lecture, 1858 ; Examination of Maurice’s Strictures, 
etc , 1859 , Philosophy of the Conditioned, 1860. Miscellaneous Essays and Papers, 1873 

The principles of Mansel’s system are exhibited in the Prolegomena Logica and 
Metaphysics. He sharply distinguishes Thought from the other and lower kinds of 
knowledge. He insists on an immediate knowledge of the ego, or the spiritual sub- 
stance, in conti adistmction from Kant and Hamilton Mansel also dissents altogether 
from Hamilton’s explanation of the nature of causation and the grounds of our belief 
in its universal applicability. He makes the ultimate test of conditioned in the con- 
cept and judgment to be the possible combination of the elements of each in a single 
presentative object. He makes the unit of knowledge to be an act of judgment. He 
contends that thought knowledge and presentative knowledge are both limited to con- 
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ditioned, to finite objects. When we attempt to apply them to the unconditioned 
we fall into contradiction of both thought and language. The unconditioned we cannot 
know by positive thinking, but only by that which is negative We can only know it 
by %i negative thinking,” which negative thinking is an exercise of activity to which we 
are compelled, but the products of which we cannot bung under the limits of positive 
knowledge This is true not only of the so-called natuial attributes of the Infinite and 
Absolute, but it is tine of his moral attnbutes as well. As we cannot measure the first { 
by any capacities of ours to limit or define them, so we may not test the latter by any * 
standard denved from human morality. * These applications of his principles to iheoi- ( 
ogy are drawn out in detail and with abundant confidence in the Limits of Religious 
Thought. The Bampton Lectures, with this title, excited very general attention at 
the time when they weie delivered, and have been the occasion of active discussion 
between those who accepted and those who rejected then* teachings. The adherents 
of Hansel contend that these principles furnish the only solid and tenable basis for 
rational belief in Theism and a revealed Theology, and also the only relief from the 
philosophical and ethical difficulties which are found in the Scriptures Vigorous re- 
plies were written to these Lectures. Prominent among these are the following : What 
is Revelation ? Cambridge, 1859 ; Sequel to the inquiry, What is Revelation ? Cam- 
budge, I860 ; to which Mansel replied m the Examination of Maurice’s Strictures, 
already noticed; by Rev 0 P Chretien, A Letter to the Rev. P. D Maurice, etc., 
etc ; by Prof Goldwin Smith, in Rational Religion, etc., 1861 ; by John Stuart Mill, 
Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, etc. , 1864, Chapter VII. to winch 
Mansel replied m The Philosophy of the Conditioned, 1S66 ; by John Young, Reason 
and Faith ; by Henry Calderwood, Philosophy of the Infinite, 1854, 2d ed. 1861 ; 
by James McCosh, Intuitions of the Mind, 1860, also, The Supernatural m relation to 
the Natural, 1862 ; Defence of Fundamental Truth, 1866 Last of all, we name Her- 
bert Spencer, First Principles, etc , who maintains that we are compelled by the 
necessities of finite and conditioned thinking to assume an Absolute and Infinite, and 
also compelled to form some definite notions of the same, although these of necessity 
are only approximative and therefore doomed to be set aside by those which shall be 
subsequently evolved. 

Among these criticisms, those of Henry Calderwood, since Prof, of Mor Phil. , ITniv. 
of Edin , are especially significant, if foi no other reason, because they were published 
in the lifetime of Hamilton, and received a brief notice m a letter subsequently pub- 
lished m the Appendix to the Lectures on Metaphysics, Appendix V (cl) This letter 
was written on occasion of the publication of the first edition of Calderwood'’ 8 
tieatise, with title, The Philosophy of the Infinite, with special reference to the 
theories of Sir William Hamilton and M Cousin, by Hemy Calderwood, Edinburgh, 
1854. The second edition is greatly enlarged, aud was published under the following 
title * Philosophy of the Infinite A Treatise on Man’s Knowledge of the Infinite 
Being, m answer to Sir William Hamilton and Dr Mansel. By Rev Henry Calder- 
wood. Cambridge and London, 1801. In the appendix to this edition, Calderwood 
replies to Hamilton’s letter. In this review Calderwood controverts every one of the 
peculiar positions of Hamilton’s doctrines respectmg the Infinite, including those pecu- 
liar to Mansel His standpoint is that of positive Theism as a necessary condition of 
the knowledge of the finite, and therefore m all which it involves as possible human 
knowledge ; Faith, in Oaldei wood’s theory, being not opposed to knowledge. In this 
respect his position is clearly distinguishable from the positions taken by J ohn Stuart 
Mill and Herbert Spencer. 
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§ 46. James Frederick Perrier, 1808-1864 ; born in Edinburgh; Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and Baliol Coll., Oxford, 1825-1831 ; Professor of 
Civil History, Edin., 1342 $ Prof, of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy, St. Andrews, 1845, contributed various articles in Black 
wood’s Magazine : e.g., 38-0 a series under the title of “ An Intro 

duction to the Philosophy of Consciousness in 1S47, Reid and The 
Philosophy of Common Sense. In r 1854, he published Institutes of 
Metaphysics, The Theory of Knowing and Being, 2d ed. 1856, which 
provoked sharp replies, viz . : An Examination of Professor Perrier’s 
Theory of Knowing and Being,” by Rev. John Cairns. “ An Exami- 
nation of Cairns’ Examination of Professor Fender’s Theory of Know 
ing and Being,” by Rev. Smith. “ The Scottish Philosophy, a 
Vindication and Reply,” by Rev. J. Cairns. “ Scottish Philosophy, 
the Old and Hew,” by Prof. Perrier. 

After the author’s death his Remains were published, viz. “ Lectures 
on Greek Philosophy and other Philosophical Remains of James 
Frederick Perrier,” etc., etc. Edited by Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., 
LL.D., and E. L. Lushington, M. A. 2 vols. 1S66. These Remains 
consist of the Introduction to the Philosophy of Consciousness, and 
other philosophical articles from Blackwood’s Magazine, and some 
other controversial and explanatory papers. 

§ 4?. Ferrier took trom U le first a critical and polemic attitude with respect to the 
current philosophy of Keid and the school of common sense, not merely in many points 
of detail, but in respect of its fundamental peculiarity, as he viewed it, of absorbing- 
philosophy into psychology. It would seem, indeed, from his starting-point in the anal- 
ysis of the phenomena and fact of consciousness, that he was only an expounder of 
psychology But he insisted that he was unfolding a u theory of knowing and 
being; that he did not confine himself to the observation of facts, but piovided for 
a statement of the fundamental conceptions of philosophy and the deduction of au- 
thorized conclusions, oi what he calls u a reasoned philosophy ” The distinctive pecu- 
liarity of his system is that he begms with the fact of consciousness as involving the 
Ego which is conscious of itself and its acts, and which recognizes itself as present 
and necessarily entering into all its products, so that we can neither conceive of mat 
ter, or the not me, except as made up also of the me as perpetually present, and a neces- 
sary constituent of the conception of matter, both as a whole and in its sepaiate 
portions. In Ferriers own language . u The only material world which truly exists 
is one which either actually is or may possibly be known. But the only material 
world which either actually is or may possibly be known, is one along with which 
intelligence is and must be also known Therefore, the only material world which 
truly exists, is one along with which intelligence also exists. Therefore the mere ma- 
terial world has no real and absolute existence. But neither is it a nonentity (I am no 
idealist), for there is no nonentity any more than there is entity out of relation to intel- 
ligence.' 5 Eemains, Yol I., p. 897. 
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< The speculation is threefold First, the theory of knowing (epistemology) ; sec- 
ondly, the theory of ignorance (agnoiology) ; thirdly, the theory of being (ontology). 
The theory of ignorance is that which merits most attention, if not on its own account, 
at any rate on account of its consequences It seems to me to be an entire novelty in 
philosophy ’’ 

There are two Mad© of ignorance, but only one of them is ignorance properly 
so called There is, first, an ignorance which is incident to some minds as compared 
with others, but not necessarily incidents all minds ” 

Secondly , there is an ignorance or nescience which is of necessity incident to all in- 
telligence by its very nature , and which is no defect or imperfection or limitation, but 
rather a perfection.” “No man can be ignorant that two and two make five ; for 
this is a thing not to he known on any terms or by any mind. This fixes the law of igno- 
rance, which is, that we can be ignorant only of what can (possibly) be known,” or in 
barbarous locution, “the knowable alone is the ignorable.” 

What then is the knowable alone, the only possibly knowable * * * The Epis- 

temology answers this question, and fixes thing mecum , object plus subject , matter plus 
mind , as the only knowable 

But what becomes of “ Thing minus me ” “Object by itself f “Matter perse,” 
Kant’s “ Ding an sich ” “It is,” says Kant, “that of which we aie ignorant ” * * 

It is not that of which we are ignorant, because it is not that which can possibly be 
Known by any intelligence on any teims To know thing pel se or sine me, is as im- 
possible and contradictory as it is to know two straight lines enclosing a space ; be- 
cause mmd by its very law and nature must know the thing cum alio, i. e , along with 
itself knowing it Theiefore it is just as impossible foi us to be ignorant of matter 
per se, thing minus me, 1 Ding an sich ,’ as it is impossible for us to know this ” 

“ Now for a glimpse of Ontology * * In answer to the question, What is real 

and absolute Being ? we must either reply, It is that which we know, in which casf 
it will be object plus subject , because this is the only knowable ; or we must reply, It 
is that which we are ignorant of, m which case, also, it will be object plus subject ” Re- 
mains, I , pp 483, T 4, ’5 

Ferner reminds us of the earlier philosophy of J G Fichte, m his method of rea- 
soning Among all English writeis he has a xaie pre-eminence for the clearness and 
liveliness, the elegance and force of his style. He has called attention to many single 
principles which are often oveilooked ; but his system has found few if any disciples. 


CHAPTER VIII. — The Revived Associational Psychology and 

Philosophy. 

§ 48. The Associational Pyschology or Philosophy, as held by Hart- 
ley and Priestley and Dr. Darwin, seemed to have exhausted its re 
sources as an independent and self-sufficing system. As we have seen, it 
left a distinct and definite impress upon the teachings of Dugald Stew- 
art, and one that was more decided upon those of Dr. Thomas Brown. 
It was made the basis of a theory of taste by Archibald Alison, 1757- 
1839, in Ms Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste, 1790. B 
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was accepted by Sir James Mackintosh, 1765-1882, as largely modi- 
fying our ethical judgments and emotions. Dissertation exhibiting a 
general view of the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, etc. Eneyc. Brit, 
and published separately 1 830. By none of these writers, however, was 
the principle of association made the sole explanation of psychical 
phenomena. It was reserved for James Mill to reassert this in a form 
more decided, if possible, than it was propounded by Hartley, strip- 
ped, however, of the materialistic adjuncts which Hartley attached 
to it. He was followed by his son, John Stuart Mill, who accepted the 
system of his father with filial fondness and devotion, although with 
concessions and criticisms, which often threaten its integrity and con- 
sistency. Alexander Bain has also illustrated it in the main, with a 
large accession of phenomena purely physiological, and some indepen- 
dent suggestions. George Grote, the illustrious historian in the fields 
of general and philosophical history, has criticized the philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle from the same point of view. George Henry 
Lewes has written a General History of Philosophy from the same 
standpoint, in the metaphysical spirit of Comte, which is shared by all 
the Associationalists. The doctrine that psychical states are developed 
by inveterate and inseparable, association prepared some of this school 
to accept the more general doctrine of the evolution of species in the 
sphere of animal and vegetable life, which was suggested by Lamarck 
and subsequently revived by the author of The Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation, on grounds of analogy drawn from the Nebular 
Hypothesis on the one hand, and the supposed successful experiments of 
producing organic germs from inorganic matter on the other, and has 
been reinforced by the observations and speculations of Charles Dar- 
win, and the undecided and doubtful allegiance of Biehard Huxley the 
physiologist. The doctrine of the Correlation of Forces has been used 
as furnishing decisive analogies in the same direction. Eepresenting 
all these tendencies and doctrines, Herbert Spencer has aimed to widen 
the psychological principles of the Associational psychology into a uni- 
versal doctrine of Evolution, which should not only provide for the 
evolution of all forms of Being, material and spiritual, but should also 
provide for the evolution of the fundamental principles of philosophy 
itself. 

One characteristic of the revived Associational school is deserving of 
notice, viz., that it has sensibly felt the influence of the new Scottish and 
German systems, and has in consequence been modified in important 
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particulars by its new expounders. Under the pressure of new dis- 
cussions of old questions, its advocates have extended the range of their 
inquiries and made concessions which, in the opinion of their antago- 
nists, are fatal to the consistency and exclusiveness of their own theories. 
In the hands of its various expounders the Associational psychology 
has, in the opinion of its critics, changed some of its fundamental po- 
sitions, and has constantly widened the range of its inquiries. No two 
writers teach the same doctrines, although they all agree in the spirit 
and attitude with which they approach the problems of philosophy, 
and hold a common relation to ethics and theology. 

These views have been earnestly controverted by many writers, the 
most or all of whom are known to a larger or smaller number of 
readers. 

§ 49. James Mill, 1778-1836, bom in Montrose, Scotland Educated at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh for the ministry, but abandoned the clerical profession and devoted 
himself to literature. After writing- his Histoiy of British India, appointed, in 1819, 
Second Examiner for the East India Company In 1831, Chief Examiner of the East 
India Correspondence Published Histoiy of British India m 1818 ; Elements of Politi- 
cal Economy in 1S21 ; Essays on Government, etc , etc., 1828 ; Analysis of the Phenom- 
ena of the Human Mmd, 1829 ; Fragment on Mackintosh, 1st ed , ( anon,), 1885, 2d 
ed , 1870 Mr Mill exerted great influence m his lifetime as a publicist and politician 
He was the founder of the Liberal party m politics and sociology, which has become so 
influential as represented by his son, John Stuart Mill, and many other able men. 
His principal contribution to philosophy was the Analysis of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mmd, 1829 ; a new edition, 1809, with notes illustrative and critical, by 
Alexander Bain, Andrew Fmdlater, and George Grote, with additional notes by J ohn 
Stuart Mill. 

The doctrines of James Mill are largely a compound of the doctrmes of Hartley and 
of Hume. Sensations are a kind of feeling. Of these there are the ordinary five 
classes — those of the muscles, of the alimentary canal, and such as attend disorgan- 
ization Ideas are what remains after the sensations aie gone. As we use sensation to 
designate the geneial faculty of sensations, so we may use ideation to designate the 
faculty or capacity for ideas 

As our sensations occur either in the synchronous or successive order, so our ideas 
present themselves m either of the two. The preceding is called the suggesting, the 
succeeding is called the suggested idea The antecedent may be either a sensation or 
an idea, the consequent is always an idea. The causes of strength m an association are 
vividness and frequency of repetition. When two ideas are repeated and the associa- 
tion is very strong, the two spring up m such close combination as not to be distin- 
guishable. “ Some cases of sensation are analogous. For example, when a wheel, on 
the seven parts of which the seven prismatic colors aie respectively painted, is made to 
revolve rapidly, it appears not of seven colors, but of one uniform color, white . . . 
Ideas, also, which have been so often conjoined that whenever one exists in the mmd 
the others immediately exist along with it, seem to run into one another — to coalesce, 
as it were, and out of many to form one idea, which idea, however in reality complex, 
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appears to be no less simple than any one of those of which it is compounded This is 
the ann ouncement of the doctrine of “ inseparable association” which is claimed to 
have been originated by James Mill, and which has been applied with such confidence 
by his son to the solution of so many philosophical problems. 

Consciousness is a generic teim for all mental states We feel— we do not also know 
that we feel ; for to feel and to be conscious that 1 feel expresses the same conception 
Consciousness is applied to both sensations and ideas— conception to ideas only— but each 
is an abstract term for collective states A general term is “ a word calling up an in- 
definite number of ideas by association ” Tin? idea may call up the name, or the name 
the idea Resemblance is casually recognized by Mill as that principle of association 
u which is mainly concerned in classification, and by which we are rendeied capable of 
that mighty operation on which, as its basis, the whole of our intellectual structure is 
reared ” “Similarity, or resemblance, we must regaid as an idea familial and suffi- 
ciently understood for the illustration at present required ” Under abstraction, the 
author distinguishes terms as Rotative when they suggest certain sensations only, and 
connotative when they also suggest such clusters of ideas as are associated with these 
sensations. Black notes a sensation, and connotes the clusters of ideas, such as are 
called man, horse , respectively; -when the connotation is diopped, i.e , when the term 
notes no connotation, we add ness , etc. , and have black^ss, breads, etc 

Memory implies an idea called up by a sensation, or an idea representing a sensation 
called up by an idea But the calling up the idea is not all It must be believed to 
have been witnessed or experienced by myself This involves two elements— the idea 
of my present self, i. e. , the remembering self, and the idea of my past self, or the 
remembered self But the last implies a belief m what is remembered What then 
is belief? Belief of every kind ; e.g , 1 Belief in events, i e , real existences ; 2. Be- 
lief in testimony , 3 Belief in the truth of propositions — including belief in cause and 
effect, i.e , of antecedence and consequence, in substance, and in personal identity— is 
resolved into some form of inseparable association. The same is true of ratiocmation 

In the chapter on Relative Terms the author gives us the elements of his metaphy- 
sical theory. To know that we have a sensation is the same as to have the sensation ; 
to know that two sensations are different is the same as to have two sensations m suc- 
cession; to know that the two are alike is to have two that are very slightly unlike ; 
“for undoubtedly the distinguishing differences and similarities is the same thing; 
a similarity being nothing but a slight difference ” By the relative terms same, differ- 
ent, like , and unlike , we name the sensations in pairs The same is true of ideas. In 
applying these names, “there is nothing whatsoever but having the sensations, having 
the ideas, and making marks for them ” 

Antecedent and consequent are thus applied When sensation A precedes B we 
mean that when B is present as a sensation A is suggested as an idea, and so on through 
a long series, in the same order in which the sensations occurred, the last being a 
sensation, but the synchronous order involves the relations of space. The synchronous 
order is much more complex than the successive. The successive order is all, as it 
were, m one direction, but the synchronous is m every possible direction. Take a single 
particle of matter as a centre, and let other particles of matter be aggregated to it m 
the line of every possible radius. “ Every one of the particles m this aggregate has 
a certain order ; first with respect to the centre particle, next with respect to every 
other particle This order is also called the position of the particle ” “As after cer- 
tain repetitions of a particular sensation of sight, a particular sensation of smell, or a 
particular sensation of touch, and so on, is received in a certain order s I give to the com- 
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bmed ideas of them the name rose, the name apple, the name fire, and the like ; in 
the same manner, after certain repetitions of particular tactual sensations, and par- 
ticular muscular sensations, received m a ceitam order, I give to the combined idea of 
them the name line But when I have got my idea of a line, I have also got my idea 
of extension. For what is extension but lines in every direction ? — physical lines if 
real, tactual extension, mathematical lines if mathematical, that is, abstract, ex- 
tension ” 

Successions are of two classes — successions which are fortuitous, and successions 
which are constant These last are usually known as cause and effect. 

Relations of quantity are resolved into the different sensations of touch and mus- 
cular resistance which we expenence m tracing a line, in stopping or continuing the 
act, etc , etc ; so of a plane, which is made up of lines ; so of mass or bulk , so of 
pressure or resistance and motion. 

The relations of quality are thus explained “ The qualities of an object are the 
whole of the object. What is there beside the qualities ? In fact, they are convertible 
terms ; the qualities are the object, and the object is the qualities But then what 
are the qualities ? Why, sensations, with the association of the object or the cause And 
what is the association of the object or the cause Why, the association of other 
sensations as antecedent ” 

Infinite space is thus explained u We know no infinite line, but we know a longer 
and a longer. A lme is lengthened, as number is inci eased by continual additions, 
etc ” “In the process, then, by which we conceive the mciease of a line, the idea 
of one portion more is continually associated with the preceding length, and to what 
extent soever it is carried, the association of one portion more is equally close and 
irresistible. This is what we call the idea of infinite extension, and what some people 
call the necessary idea ” The idea of a portion more, adhering by indissoluble asso- 
ciation to the idea of every increase m any or in all directions, is the idea of “in- 
finitely extended,” and the idea of kl infinitely extended,” with the connotation 
dropped, is the idea of Infinite Space ” 

Of motion we have the following explanation “The ideas of the sensations on 
account of which he calls it [the hand] moved are easily raised, easily form themselves 
into combination, and easily associate themselves with the object, Hand ” “ When 

he [one] has become familiar with the application of moved, as a connotative term, 
to various objects, it is easy m this as in other cases to drop the connotation ; and then 
he has the abstract motion ” 

A desire is the idea of a pleasure associated with the future an aversion, the idea 
of a pam associated with the future ‘ 6 When a pleasurable sensation is contemplated 
as future, but not certainly, the state of consciousness is called hope When a pain- 
ful sensation is contemplated as future, but not certainly, the state of consciousness is 
called fear.” The causes of sensations can be contemplated as past and future, as 
truly as the sensations themselves The idea of a cause of our pleasures enters as a 
mam ingredient into three states of consciousness, viz . “ (1) The mere contemplation 
of it as a cause, past or future, which is called the Affection ; (2) The association 
of an act of ours as the cause of the cause, which is called the Motive ; (3) A readi 
ness to obey this motive, which is called the Disposition.” 

The moral sentiments begin with associatmg the pleasure to ourselves [or pam] which 
is connected with certain acts — with the ideas of such acts To this we add the pleas- 
ure [or pain] which comes from being praised by others [or dispraise]. Finally, by a 
secondary association, we reach the idea of praise and blameworthiness. These last, 
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in their nature and origin, are strikingly analogous “to the love of posthumous praise 
and the dread of posthumous blame ” 

Voluntary states of mind are thus accounted for Actions are in some instances 
preceded by mere sensations , in others by ideas. In all cases in which the action is 
said to be willed, it is desired as a means to an end, “or, m more accurate language, 
is associated as cause with pleasure as effect. ” “ The power over our associations, 
when fully analyzed, means nothing more than the power of certain interesting ideas, 
originating in interesting sensations, and formed into strength by association ” 

§ 50. Intimately connected with James Mill%as Jeremy Bentham, the distinguished 
advocate of Political and Legal Reform, and the acknowledged founder of the so-called 
modem Utilitarian school in Ethics. He was bom 1747, and died 1832. His system 
of Morals and Legislation was published in 1780, and Deontology, or the Science of 
Morality, as arranged from his MSS by Sir John Bowring, m 1834. The phrase, the 
Greatest Happiness principle,* originated with Bentham, and was made the foundation 
of his system 

Bentham defines utility as the tendency of actions to promote the happiness, and to 
prevent the misery, of the party under consideration, which party is usually the 
community. The two other principles supposable are ascetism , or the approval of 
an action on account of its tendency to diminish happiness, or, again, sympathy and 
antipathy , or the unreasoning approbation and disapprobation of the individual. There 
are four sanctions that stimulate men to act rightly : physical , political , moral , i e. , public 
opinion — and religious In estimating actions as right or wrong we should consider 
the act , the circumstances , the intention , and the consciousness Of motives to action, 
Benevolence, , or Good-will, taken in a general view, is surest to coincide with utility. 
Next m order is Love of Reputation ; next is the desire of Amity , or of close personal 
affections ; and next, the Dictates of Religion Ethics is the art of directing men’s 
actions to the production of the gieatest possible quantity of happiness, on the part of 
those whose interest is in view. Prudence is the discharge of one’s duties to himself 
Probity and Beneficence are the discharge of one’s duties to others, in the two forms of 
f orbeanng to dimmish it and studying to increase it. 

Bentham distinguishes actions as voluntary and free, only so far as these terms are 
opposed to the compulsion of the law 

John Austin, 1790-1859, published in 1832, “The Province of Jurisprudence Deter- 
mined,” in which he developed and applied the principles of Bentham to the definitions 
and maxims of that science The work is esteemed as one of the profoundest treatises 
in all English literature on the principles of justice and law. 


§ 51. John Stuart Mill, born 1806 — 1873, son of James Mill, distin- 
guished as a publicist and political leader ; clerk in the India House, 
1823 ; chief examiner of East India correspondence, 1856 ; joint editor 
of the Westminster JBeview, 1835-1840; copious contributor to many 
journals of articles on political and philosophical topics. Published 
System of Logie, Eatiocinative and Inductive, being a Cc nnected View 
of the principles of Evidence and the methods of Scientific Investiga- 

* J S Mill asserts that lie lias reason for believing himself to be the first person who brought the word 
44 utilitarian " into use. UUhtanancsm, chap IL, note 
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tion. 2 vols. 8vo, 1843. Eighth edition (1873), First American edition, 
1846, 1 yoL 8vo. Essays on some Unsettled Questions of Political 
Economy, 1844. Principles of Political Economy, with some of their 
Applications to Social Philosophy, 1848. 2 vols. 8vo. Am. ed., 2 

vols. 8vo, 1848. Essay on Liberty, 1859. Considerations on Repre- 
sentative Government. 2d ed., 1861. An Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton’s Philosophy and of the principal Philosophical 
Questions discussed in his writings, 1865. 3d ed., 1867. Am. ed., 2 
vols., 1865. The Subjection of Woman. 2d ed., 1869. Utilitarian- 
ism, 1863. Auguste Comte and Positivism. 2d ed., 1867. Am. ed., 
1867. 

A collection of Dissertations and Discussions was published in 
1859, and republished in America with the tract on Utilitarianism 
and a few additional papers, in 3 volumes, 1864, to which was added 
a fourth volume of other papers, Boston, 1867. 

The works by which J. S. Mill is known as a philosopher are : 
the System of Logic ; the Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy, and his Editorial corrections and comments on James 
Mill’s Analysis of the Human Mind. The psychological foundation on 
which he builds is the system of James Mill modified by that of Dr. 
Thomas Brown. He carefully insists, however, that he neither accepts 
nor inculcates any system of metaphysics. But the system of meta- 
physics which he usually applies is substantially that of Hobbes, 
Hume, and Comte. He does not rigidly adhere, however, either to 
the psychology or the philosophy which characterize and control his 
conclusions. He differs from his father in holding the act of belief to 
be something more than an inseparable association of one object with 
another (cf. James Mill’s Analysis, 2d ed., chap, xi., note) ; that causa- 
tion is a term which it is indispensable we should use in our analysis 
of the conceptions of matter and mind ; and that certain axioms are 
the necessary foundations of mathematical and physical sciences, but 
are themselves the products of induction (cf. Logic, passim). 

After a long and laborious analysis, he reaches the conclusion that 
matter must he defined as “ a permanent possibility of sensation,” and 
that “ mind is resolved into a series of feelings with a background of 
possibilities of feeling.” He concedes that in adhering to this defini- 
tion “we are reduced to the alternative of believing that the mind, or 
ego, is something different from any series of feelings or possibilities of 
them, or of accepting the paradox that something which, ex hyjyothesi , 
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Is but a series of feelings can be aware of itself as a series.” In re- 
spect to the belief in the real existence of the external world, he con- 
cedes that it cannot be proved philosophically, and can only be justi- 
fied by the consideration that “ the world of possible sensations, suc- 
ceeding one another according to laws, is as much in other beings as 
it is in me ; it has therefore an existence outside me ; it is an ex- 
ternal world ” (cf. Exam, of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, Chaps. 11, 
12 , 13 .) 

§ 51. The System of Logic is the most elaborate treatise in the English language 
on the theory and methods of Induction. In the illustration of these methods, the 
author avails himself of a familiar acquaintance with the history of modem discover- 
ies m physics The Third book, which treats of Induction, is indispensable to every 
philosophical student of physical science ; and the Fourth, on operations subsidiary to 
Induction, ranks v th the Third Book of Locke’s Essay for its masterly treatment of 
Language 

The First Book, on Names and Propositions, gives the author’s theory of generaliza 
tion and classification, and of the concept, and also, notwithstanding his caveat, oc- 
casional intimations of his metaphysical system In Chapter II. of Names, he follows 
closely the terminology and the doctiines of James Mill’s Analysis; in Chapter III , on 
Things Denoted by Names, he groups all these under five heads (1) Feelmgs or states of 
consciousness Feeling is generic, including sensation, emotion, and thought— thought 
and sensation bemg contrasted as are idea and sensation by J ames Mill. There is no 
distinction between sensation and perception, each bemg pioperly a state of conscious- 
ness ; the belief that there is a cause of such states belongmg to the higher or transcen- 
dental metaphysics; (2) Substances, bodily and mental. Of the first, all we know is 
the sensations which they give us and the order of the occurrence of these sensations, 
i, e , , it is the hidden cause of our sensations. Of the second, that it is the unknown 
recipient; of them. (8) Attributes, which, so far as matter is concerned, are simply 
the same as groups of sensations. (4) Eelations are attributes u grounded upon some 
fact into which the object enters jointly with some other object.” “ There is no part of 
what the names expressive of the relation imply that is not resolvable into states of 
consciousness ” Eelations of resemblance are peculiar. No doubt they are states of 
consciousness, but whether they aie two similar states of consciousness, or involve e 
third feeling, subsequent to-the two which are experienced by the mind, is undetermined. 
(5) Quantity is a relation of a peculiar kind of likeness or unlikeness which is ulti- 
mate, but in the last analysis is a matter of sensations As the result of this analysis, 
we have the following four categories * — (1) Feelings or states of consciousness (2) 
The minds which experience them (3) The bodies which excite them, with their 
qualities, although it is unphilosophical to recognize the latter. (4) The successions 
and coexistences, the likenesses and unlikenesses between feelmgs or states of con- 
sciousness 

In Chapter Y , on the Import of Propositions, he concludes that all possible propo- 
sitions must assert or deny one of these five, viz. * Existence, coexistence, sequence, 
causation, resemblance Causation is subsequently explained by Mill, as uniform an- 
tecedence. Book Second is on Reasoning, and first that which is deductive. The conclu- 
sions of the author m lespect to the functions or logical value of the syllogism are thus 
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stated: u All inference is from particulars to particulars; general propositions are 
merely registers of such, inferences already made, etc. The major premise of a syllo- 
gism, consequently, is a formula of this description, etc , the real logical antecedent 
or premise being the particular facts from which the general proposition was collected by 
induction.” Chapter V. treats of Necessary Truths. The definitions of geometry do 
not coriespond to anything which we observe in nature, nor to anything which we can 
conceive m our mind, but to a part of what we experience. They are the results of 
generalization. The same is true of the axioms. 4 4 They are experimental truths— 
generalizations from observation ” 44 T^e proposition, two straight lines cannot inclose 

a space, ... is an induction from the evidence of our senses ” The same 
is held to be true of the definitions and axioms of number. 

In the Third Book, of Induction, Chap III , he says: 44 The proposition that the 
course of nature is uniform is the fundamental principle or general axiom of induction 
It would be a great error to offer this large generalization as any explanation of the 
inductive process On the contrary, I hold it to be itself an instance of induction ” 
Chap III. , he gives the reason why, believing with Comte as he does, that 44 the constant 
relations of succession or similarity ” are all that we know concerning phenomena, he 
yet uses the term causation , which is : That he desires a word to expiess the uncondition- 
al relations of succession In Chapter XXI. , he contends that the evidence of universal 
causation has only been furnished gradually to man, and is the product of the slow 
growth of human experience. But as this experience is limited in its range, the lea- 
sons for relying upon this law 44 do not hold in circumstances unknown to us and be- 
yond the possible lange of oux experience In distant parts of the stellar legions, wheie 
the phenomena may be entirely unlike those with which we are acquainted, it would 
be folly to affirm that this general law prevails,” etc , etc 

In Book Sixth, on the Logic* of the Moral Sciences, the author expounds his doctrine 
of Liberty and Necessity, which is. “ That the law of causality applies in the same strict 
sense to human actions as to other phenomena ” He distinguishes between the doctrine 
of Fatalism and that of Necessity thus Fatalism supposes a desire for a change of 
character to exist, against which man is impotent to struggle, and which he cannot 
overcome. Necessity does not conceive such an antagonism to be conceivable or possi- 
ble, inasmuch as the presence of the desne is one of the conditions which secures its. 
own fulfilment. The existence of such a desire can only be accounted for by the ex- 
istence of ample precedent occasions. It is not necessaiy, however, that the motives 
which immediately determine the action should be the anticipation of pleasure or 
pain. By the influence of association we form habits, and act from the force of our 
habit after its original occasion has ceased to exist and to act. u A habit of willing is 
commonly called a purpose and 4 4 among the causes of our volitions, and of the actions 
which flow from them, must be reckoned not only our likings and aversions, but also 
purposes.” 

J S Mill’s Ethical principles may be found in the treatise entitled, 44 Utilitarian- 
ism,” and a Review of Dr. Whewell on Moral Philosophy, Discus , Vols. II. Ill , 
Am. ed. They do not differ materially from those of James Mill and Bentham They 
are piesented with great skill and plausibility, and argued at great length against ob- 
jections 

Happiness, according to him, differs in quality as well as in quantity, and the capaci- 
ties for its several kinds are higher and lower 

Moral judgments and feelmgs are the products of association. The innate or 
ultimate emotion vhich may be allowed to exist, if there 1 b any, is 44 that of regard t<F 
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the pleasures and pains of others/’ or “the desire to be in unity with our fellow- 
creatures ” But raoiai fee lin gs are no less natural if they are acquired “ The utilita- 
rian theory admits the external sanctions to morality, as the hope of favor and the 
fear of displeasure from our fellow-creatures, or from the Ruler of the universe, along 
with whatever we may have of sympathy or affection for them, or of love and awe of 
Him ” “ The mternal sanction of duty is a feeling in our mmd, which, when disinter- 

ested and connecting itself with the pure idea of duty, is the essence of conscience ” 
This sentiment is, however, of external origin, and a secondary growth from cir- 
cumstances In like manner, its transference to the disposition and the feelings, 
and the recognition of the feelmgs and character as subject to it are the products of 
association 

The examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy is important for two reasons : 
It illustrates the strength and weakness of certain of Mill’s own positions and those of 
Hamilton, and contains nnportant concessions which are fatal to some of his own doc- 
trines For these other reasons it may be regarded as one of the most valuable and 
instructive of recent contributions to English Philosophy 

Of. Mill, Examination, etc., by H B. Smith, Am Theol Rev , 1866, No 1 ; also 
Mr. Mill and His Critics, by Francis Bowen, Ibid , 1869, Nos 2 and 8 ; also, The Philoso- 
phy of the Conditioned, etc , by H L. Mansel An Exammation of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill’s Doctrine of Causation m Relation to Moral Freedom, by Patrick P Alexander, 
M.A The Battle of the Two Philosophies, by an Inquirer An Examination of Mr 
J. S Mill’s Philosophy ; bemg a defence of Fundamental Truth, by James McCosh, 
D D Moral Causation, or Notes on Mr Mill’s Notes to the Chapter on Freedom in 
the Thiid Edition of his Exammation of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, by Patrick 
P. Alexander, M A Two Letters on Causation and Freedom m Willing, addressed to 
John Stuart Mill, etc, etc , by Rowland G- Hazard Bast., 1869 Exploratio Philo- 
sophica, Rough Notes on Modem Intellectual Science, Part I., by John Grote. 
Camb., 1865. An Examination of the Utilitarian Philosophy, by the late John Grote, 
B.D., etc , etc, Camb , 1870. Four Phases of Morals Socrates, Aristotle, Christi- 
anity, Utilitarianism. By John Stuart Blackie Edm , 1871. New York, 1872. 

§ 52. Alexander Bain, Professor of the University of Aberdeen, 
published The Senses and the Intellect, 1854, 2d ed. 1864 ; The Emo- 
tions and the "Will, 2d ed. 1865 ; also Mental and Moral Science, a 
Compendium of Psychology and Ethics, Bond., 1868 ; New York, 2 
vols. Logic, Deductive and Inductive, 2 parts, Lond. 1870, 1ST. Y. 


These treatises are an elaborate re -treatment of the mental phenomena on the theory 
of Hartley and James Mill, with this difference, that Bam makes much of the discov- 
eries and analyses of modem Physiology, and applies them with great skill in the 
analysis of all the phenomena of sense and perception. He does not deny the existence 
of a spiritual principle in man independently of a cerebral organization, nor does he 
positively affirm it He concedes that the peculiarity of the intellectual functions 
consists in its capacity for ideas and for the experiences of discrimination and of simi- 
larity, but in the explanation of psychical experiences he professedly and in fact avails 
himself of the power of association alone Though not an avowed Materialist, his ex- 
planations all resfe upon materialistic analogies. Though not by avowal exclusively an 
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Associationalist, he accepts and propounds no solution from any other power or law 
in man. 

4 i There is no possible knowledge of the external world except in reference to our 
minds. Knowledge means a state of mind ; the notion of material things is a mental 
thing. We are incapable of discussing the existence of an independent material world ; 
the very act is a contradiction ” u Solidity, extension and space — the foundation jiroper 
of the material world — mean certain movements and energies of our own body, and 
exist in our minds m the shape of feelmgs of force allied with visible and tactile and 
other sensible impressions. The sense the external is the consciousness of particular 
energies and activities of our own ” u Belief in external reality is the anticipation of 
a given effect to a given antecedent, and the effects and causes are our own various 
sensations and movements. 5 ’ 

“ The collective c I’ or ‘Self 5 can be nothing different from the Feelings, Actions and 
Intelligence of the individual ; unless, indeed, the threefold classification of the mind 
be incomplete. But so long as human conduct can be accounted for by assigning certain 
sensibilities to pleasure and pain, an active machinery, and an Intelligence, we need 
not assume anything else to make up the ‘I 5 or ‘Self ’ When ‘I 5 walk the fields, 
there is nothing but a certain motive, founded in my feelmgs, operating upon my active 
organs; the sequence of these two portions of self gives the whole fact.” 

Belief is thus analyzed “ (1) The mental state termed Belief, while involving the 
intellect and feelings, is m its essential import related to activity or the will.” 11 (2) The 
second source of Belief is Intellectual Association.” “ (3) The third source or foun- 
dation of Belief is the Feelmgs ” 

The Will, according to Bam, is a collective term for all the impulses to motion or 
action It is absurd to ask whether such a power is free. 

“ The peculiarity of the moral sentiment or conscience is identified with our educa- 
tion under government or authority.” Remorse and self -approbation are by association 
transferred from the experience of the punishment and reward which accompany 
actions, to the corresponding dispositions or wishes within. The reasons given are : 
“1* It is a fact that human beings livmg in society are placed under discipline accom- 
panied by punishment 2. When moral training is omitted or greatly neglected, there 
is an absence of security for virtuous conduct. 8. Whenever an action is associated 
with disapprobation and punishment, there grows up, in reference to it, a state of 
mind undistinguishable from moral sentiment.” 

§ 53. Herbert Spencer, born 1820, began life as an essayist and 
writer for journals, but of late has given himself to the work of con- 
structing a General System of Philosophy. He first published Social 
Statics, Lond., 1850 ; Am. Edition 1865. In 1855, Principles of Psy- 
chology ; Am. edition, enlarged and rewritten, vol. L, in parts, 1869- 
70-71-72 ; Yol. II., 1873 ; Essays Scientific and Specnlative, First 
Series 1857 ; Second Series, 1863 — published in America with a dif- 
ferent arrangement, as Illustrations of Universal Progress, 1864; 
Essays, Moral, Political and ^Esthetic, 1865 ; also in America, 1861, 
Education : Intellectual, Moral and Physical. “ The System of Phi- 
losophy,” which in 1860 he announced his intention to complete, in* 
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eludes the following subjects : (1.) First Principles ; (2.) Principles of 
Biology ; (3.) Principles of Psychology ; (4.) Principles of Sociology ; 
(5.) Principles of Morality. The works published in the prosecution 
of this plan are: I. First Principles of a Mew System of Philosophy, 
Loud., issued in parts, 1S60— 61-62, and Mew York 1864 ; 2d ed., re- 
written in part, 1867 ; Mew 1 ork, 1872. II. Principles of Biology, 
2 vols., issued in parts; Mew Tork^Yol. I., 1866 ; Yol. II., 1867. 
III. Principles of Psychology (rewritten), Vol. I., Mew York, 1872; 
Yol. II., 1873. In 1864 Spencer published The Classification of 
the Sciences, in which he explains the relations of his system to that 
of A. Comte 

The stai ting-point and the characteristic of Spencei’s system is the doctrine of 
evolution Though accepting the associational psychology, he has not limited him- 
self to its principles, but has sought to apply the broader law, of which he conceives 
association to be but a special example, to the explanation of the existence of all types 
of being, whether material or spiritual, of the activities of all, as well as of the relations 
necessary to the knowledge of all and of any Association is development, but associa- 
tion is not the whole of development ; hence the transition from the one to the other. 
“ The truth which Harvey’s embryological mqumes first dimly indicated, which was 
more clearly indicated by Wolff and Goethe, and which was put into a definite shape 
by Von Baer, — the truth that all organic development is a change from homogeneity to 
heterogeneity, — this it is from which veiy many of the conclusions which I now hold 
have indirectly resulted.” This law of evolution, although assumed as umveisal, is not, 
however, self-evident. It is accepted as a principle only because it receives such 
ample and varied verification from experience Moreover, the belief in it is itself a 
product of the law itself, as are all the other necessary axioms of science, includ- 
ing the belief m time and space 1 These all have arisen from the organized and con- 
solidated experiences of all antecedent individuals who bequeathed their slowly- 
developed nervous organizations, till they practically became forms of thought ap- 
parently independent of experience ’ The question whether they are more than 
subjective forms of thought — whether they have objective reality— is answered thus: 
They exist as states of consciousness perpetually, recurring or constantly persisflnt. 
and this is what we mean by reality. Sometimes other language is used, viz., that 
of common life ; i.e, they are spoken of as the products of area clause 

As to what matter and mind are, he replies sometimes that we can know it, because 
a being is required to manifest phenomena, sometimes because persistence m con- 
sciousness supposes correspondence in permanent forces, sometimes because the two 
conceptions are the same, sometimes that matter and mind are simply bundles or 
series of phenomena, and nothing besides. Sometimes he reasons as though causality 
were a direct and self-evident relation, and sometimes as though this relation were 
nothing more than an order of sensations, and our belief m it were the growth of in- 
separable associations 

The persistence of force is assumed to be a universal and necessary axiom, but it is 
applied indiscriminately to the persistence of phenomenal force, of which the quantum 
is assumed to be necessarily the same, and to the unknown and unknowable being or 
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force "which is behind all phenomena. That there is such a being or something is evi- 
dent from the result of the geneializations which are necessary to science. Science 
and religion, so far from being hostile, are at one m that they both assume a one — a cause 
—a permanent, all-pervading force. But revealed religion or scientific theology is im- 
possible, because, under the law of evolution and development, there must be endless 
change and variation m the conceptions of men concerning this entity which their 
un formulated consciousness requires them to believe, hut which the formulating con- 
sciousness of each generation must formulate differently. 

By the same rule, it would seem that philosophy itself, or a formulated consciousness 
of rhe nature of this force, m terms of its necessary relations to the phenomenal, is 
equally impossible, inasmuch as metaphysics, i e , first principles of a system of philosophy 
and — “ the consciousness of a universal causal agency which cannot be conceived ” — are 
the gradual but certain growth of the assmmlated groups of different concrete and in- 
dividual causal agencies. As these groups coalesce, there is a concomitant loss of individ- 
ual distinctness As soon as universality is reached, all distinctness of conception van- 
ishes, and we know a universal, unknowable, and unthinkable cause. Likewise, “when 
the theological idea of the providential action of our being is developed to its ultimate 
form by the absorption of all independent secondary agencies, it becomes the concep- 
tion of bemg immanent m all phenomena ; and the reduction to this state implies the 
fading away m thought of all those anthropomorphic attributes by which the aboriginal 
idea was distinguished ” “ The consciousness of a single source, which, in coming to be 

regarded as universal, ceases to be regarded as conceivable, differs m nothing but name 
from the consciousness of one being, manifested m all phenomena.” 

“ The object of religious sentiment will ever contmue to he — that which it 
has ever been — the unknown source of things; while the forms under which 
men are conscious of the unknown source of things may fade away, the sub- 
stance of the consciousness is permanent. Beginning with causal agents, conceived 
as imperfectly known ; progressing to causal agents conceived as less known and less 
knowable; and coming at last to a universal causal agent posited as not to be 
known at all ; the religious sentiment must ever contmue to occupy itself with this 
universal causal agent Having m the course of evolution come to have for its object 
of contemplation the Infinite Unknowable, the religious sentiment can never again 
(unless by letrogiession) take a finite knowable, like Humanity, for its object of con- 
templation.” 

Ethical truths and sentiments are thus accounted for * 1 The experiences of utility, 
orgaiu«»*d and consolidated through all past generations of the human race, have been 
producing corresponding nervous modifications, which, by continued transmission and 
^cumulation, have become m us certain faculties of moral intuition — certain emotions 
responding to right and wrong conduct which have no apparent basis m the individual 
experiences of utility ” * 

* The system of Spencer is still under criticism, and peihaps may not have been fully expounded by its 
author Possibly it has not yet been completely developed Should Spencer contmue to devote to philosophy 
hns active energies for many years, it is not inconceivable that new associations may take possession of that 
physiological organisation which he is accustomed to call himself, and perhaps be evolved into another 
system of first principles which may displace those which he has taught hitherto 
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CHAPTEE IX. — Influence of the Later German Philosophy. 

Eecent Works and Writers of all Schools. 

§ 54. The writings of Kant were first introduced to the knowledge 
of the English people about the end of the eighteenth century. The 
Latin translation of the Critic of Pure Eeason had been accessible 
from the first. In 1796 Dr. F. A. hfitszch prepared and published a 
General and Introductory View of Professor Kant’s Principles con- 
cerning Man, the World, and the Deity, submitted to the consider- 
ation of the Learned. In 1798 Dr. A. F. M. Willich published Ele- 
ments of the Critical Philosophy. Dr. Thomas Brown furnished an 
article on the Philosophy of Kant in the second number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, 1803. Thomas Wirgman — esteemed a lunatic by some — 
wrote several elaborate articles on the Kantian Philosophy in the En- 
cyclopedia Londinensis, and published the following works : Science 
of Philosophy, Essay on Man, Principles of the Kantesian or Trans- 
cendental Philosophy, 1824 ; Divarication of the New Testament into 
Doctrine, The Word of God, and History, The Word of Man. Dugald 
Stewart bestows a few occasional criticisms on Kant’s philosophy in his 
Dissertation, Parts 1 and 2, 1815 and 1821. 

In 1836 J. W. Semple, Advocate, published in Edinburgh a trans- 
lation of The Metaphysic of Ethics, with an Introduction, giving an 
outline of the Critic of Pure Eeason; and in 1838, Religion within 
the Bounds of Pure Eeason. 

In 1844 E. Haywood, Esq., published Analysis of Kant’s Critic of 
Pure Eeason, etc., etc. 

Prof. J. P. Mahaffy has published (incomplete as yet) Kant’s Criti- 
cal Philosophy for English Readers. Lond., 1871-2-3. 

The late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1772-1834, exerted a very effi- 
cient influence in attracting the attention of the English public to 
the modern German speculations and their authors. In 1798 he went 
to Germany to reside, where he studied the Philosophy of Kant. In 
1817 he published Biographia Literaria, in which are some fragmen- 
tary attempts to exhibit some phases of the philosophy taught by 
Schelling. In 1825 he published Aids to Reflection, in the text and 
notes of which he uttered many earnest protests against the current 
philosophy in England, and insisted on the distinction between the 
Eeason and the Understanding, more, however, in the sense ot Jacobi 
than of Kant. In nearly all his prose writings he took an attitude of 
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contemptuous hostility towards the philosophical writers of his time, and 
aroused a belief in and a longing for what were supposed to be the pro- 
founder and more elevated views of the great German masters of specu- 
lation, as well as directed the attention backward to the English writers 
of the days of Elizabeth and of James. The slowly awakening, but 
intensely glowing, interest in all branches of German literature, which 
was fostered by translations froi^i German literature, and criticisms on 
the same by Walter Scott and others — pre-eminently by Thomas Carlyle, 
E. Bulwer Lytton, Thomas Be Quincey — the residence in Germany, 
for study, of an increasing number of English youth, and the gradual 
awakening of the English people to the conviction that in many of 
the most important departments of science and literature they were 
outstripped by the Germans — prepared the minds of many to listen 
with attention and respect to the teachings of German philosophers. 
As a consequence, many of the works of Kant and Fichte have been 
translated into English with more or less success ; and a very large num- 
ber of English philosophers have become familiar with the works of all 
those Germans who have attracted general attention. Sir William 
Hamilton was greatly influenced by Kant and Jacobi. Dean Mansel 
was in many points a literal follower of Kant. Even the Associational 
school has been forced to look over the limits within which it would 
be inclined to content itself, and to recognize the profounder questions 
which have been discussed by the Germans, and the wider range of 
thought into which they have entered. The influence of Coleridge 
and the Kantian writers is discernible very frequently in the selection 
and treatment of topics by John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. 
J. D. Morell, originally an intuitionalist of the Scottish or Kantian 
school, has adopted in part the profounder and more metaphysical 
Associationalism of the German J. F. Herbart, which have been ex- 
pounded in “ An Introduction to Mental Philosophy on the Induc- 
tive Method .” Loud., 1862. 

The Eclectic philosophy of the late Victor Cousin and his disciples 
has also exerted an important influence npon English speculation. The 
Scottish school had originally exerted a powerful influence upon the 
new direction which French speculation had begun to take in the lec- 
tures of Royer Collard, who was an admirer and pupil of Dugald 
Stewart. Maine de Biran, though more independent in his specula- 
tions, had contributed an additional impulse to the emancipation from 
the traditions of Condillac, which was initiated by Collard. Monsieur 
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P. Prevost, o£ Geneva, was friend and correspondent of Dugald 
Stewart, and followed him very closely in his philosophy. Theodore 
Jouffroy subsequently translated all the works of Reid. The critical 
lectures of Cousin upon Locke had extorted admiration from Hamilton, 
while his doctrine of the Unconditioned had, in part, provoked Hamil- 
ton’s first critical essay. The influence of Cousin lent its aid to that of 
the new German philosophy in arousing the attention of separate 
thinkers in Great Britain to look beyond their traditionary authori- 
ties, and to enlarge the sphere of their own speculations. 

As a consequence of these combined influences, many, if not the 
most, of the present English writers show the influence of the conti- 
nental philosophy. The treatises, essays, and critical articles published 
within the last twenty years, discuss with more or less ability the 
distinctive principles of all the leading writers. Among the writers 
who have attracted more or less public attention since the new move- 
ment began, the following deserve notice : 

§ 55. Thomas Chalmers, DD,LLD, 1780-1847 ; Un of St Andrews Pastor at Kil- 
many, at Glasgow m 1824 ; Prof of Moral Philosophy at St Andrews, 1828; Prof of 
Theology at Edinburgh, resigned in 1843 ; elected Prof of Theology m New College. 
Published, in Philosophy, Bridgewater Treatise, Lectures on Natural Theology, The 
Christian Evidences, Moral Philosophy, and Political Economy 

Dr. Chalmeis was animated with the genuine philosophical spirit, and infused into his 
theological teachings the spirit of independent scientific freedom and thoroughness. 
Butler and Leibnitz were his favorite authois. Of Butler he says, ‘ 4 1 have derived 
greater aid from the views of Bp Butler than I have been able to find besides in the 
whole range of our extant authorship ” — Pref to Bridgewater Treatise. Chalmers was 
by no means vigorous or coherent in his Philosophy or his Theology, but his eloquence 
and boldness contributed greatly to that interest in philosophical inquiries which was 
rekindled and promoted in Scotland by Hamilton, Ferner, and Kant. 

Isaac Taylor, 17S7-1865, published many articles of a critical character in the Eclec- 
tic Review, also the following among many works, chiefly m the department of the 
philosophical history of religion . Elements of Thought, Lond , 1823 ; many editions ; 
Physical Theory of Another Life, Lond , 1836 ; Essay Introductory to Edwards on the 
Freedom of the Will— On the Application of Abstract Reasoning to Christian Doctrine. 
The World of Mind, N. Y., 1858. Logic in Theology, etc , Lond , 1859 

Isaac Taylor was animated by a genuine philosophical spirit, and m his essay on Ed- 
wards discussed with great ability the reach and limits of Philosophy as applied to 
Christian Theology. 

Eichard Whately, D.D. , 1787-1863 Student and Fellow of Oriel Coll , Oxford, Prof, 
of Pol, Econ.; Archbishop of Dublm. Published Elements of Logic, 1826, numerous edi- 
tions ; which did more than any book of its day to revive and make practical the study 
of logic in the universities and elsewhere (Cf Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on 
Logic, P.; also Ed. Rev , No. 57 ) Easy Lessons in Reasoning, 1843 ; many editions. 
Introductory Lessons on Morals, 1860 ; do. on Mmd, 1859 ; Bacon’s Essays, with Anno. 
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tations, 1856 ; many editions , Paley’s Moral Philosophy, with Annotations, 1859 , with 
numerous other works Whately rendered the most important service to fiee thought 
m his generation, and conti lbuted largely m ways direct and indirect to the promotion 
of speculative activity. 

Bonn Dickson Hampden, D D Entered Oriel College, Oxford, 1810; afterwards Fel- 
low and Tutor, Puncipal of St Maiy’s Hall, 1883 , White’s Prof of Mor Phil., 1834; 
Regius Prof of Div , 1836 ; Bp of Hereford, 1847. He published The Scholastic 
Philosophy in its Relation to Christian Theology, Oxford, 1838. Philosophical Evi- 
dence of Christianity, 1827 ; Lectures cm Moral Philosophy ; also, articles on Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, in the Encyclopedia Bntannica, also, on Thomas Aquinas and 
the Scholastic Philosophy, m the Encyclopedia Metropolxtana. 

The lectures on the Scholastic Philosophy attracted universal attention, and occa- 
sioned a heated controversy and the publication of many pamphlets 

Wflham Whewell, 1795-1866 Timity College, Cambridge, 1816 ; Fellow, Tutor, 
Professor, etc ; Master of Trinity from 1841 till his death He was eminent as a 
mathematician and physicist. His contributions to ethics and philosophy are the follow- 
ing. Foui Sermons on the Foundations of Morals, 1837, Am ed , 1839 History of 
the Inductive Sciences, etc , 1S37, 3 vols ; Am ed , 1858, 2 vols In German, trans- 
lated by Littrow, 1889-42. The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, etc., 1840. Re- 
published, 3d ed , 1858, with laige additions, in 4 parts, viz : (1 ) History of Scientific 
Ideas (2 ) Novum Oiganum Renovatum (3 ) On the Philosophy of Discovery. (4.) 
Indications of the Creator ; the last published separately, 1846 Elements of Morality, 
including Polity, 1845 ; N Y , 1845 Lectures on Systematic Morality Lond , 1846. 
Lectures on the History of Moial Philosophy m England Lond , 1852 ; new ed with 
14 additional lectures, 1S62 The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers 3 vols 
Lond , 1859-60-61. Mr Whewell, in his Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, adopts 
the conceptions and terminology of the Kantian school, and seeks to apply them with 
ngor to physical philosophy He has met with a sharp critic in Sir J. F. W. Herschell 
Whewell’ s Treatise is frequently referred to and criticised m J S. Mill’s System of Logic 
Joseph Henry Green, MB, F R.S , D C L , 1791-1863, was the warm friend as well 
as ardent admirer and literary executor of Mr S T Coleridge After his death was 
published • Spiritual Philosophy , founded on the Teaching of the late Samuel Taylor 
Colendge Lond and Camb , 1865 

This work contams the fullest and best authorized exposition of Mr Coleridge’s phi- 
losophical and theological views, m addition to the fragments which are to be found in 
Mr Coleridge’s own writings Mr Green published m his lifetime * Vital Dynamics, 
Lond., 1840, and Mental Dynamics, Lond , 1S47 These works remind us of 
Dr. J Garth Wilkinson, b 1812, the philosophical expoundei of Swedenborg’s 
System. Outlmes of a Philosophical Argument on the Infinite and Final Cause of 
Cieation. 1847 The Human Body and its Connection with Man 1851. 

Frances Power Cobbe Intuitional Morals, nf two parts Lond , 1855 ; Boston, 

P i , 1859. A work conceived entirely in the spirit of the Kantian ethics Darwinism 
in Morals, etc. Lond , 1872 

Francis W Newman, b 1805* Worcester Col, Oxford, 1826. The Soul, Her 
Sorrows and Aspirations, etc , etc 1849 Phases of Faith, etc 18§Q Theism, 
Doctrinal and Practical 1858 In these and other writings, the author shows 
the influence of the Kantian philosophy on his conclusions in respect to the possibility 
and need of a levelation 

William Thomson, D.D., b.1819. Scholar, Fellow, Tutor, and Provost of Queen’s 
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College, Oxford ; Rp of Gloucester and Bristol, 1S81 ; Archbp. of York, 1862. A 
Disciple of Hamilton. An Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought. A Treatise of 
Pure and Applied Logic Lond , 1843. Limits of Philosophical Inquiry. 18G9. 

Augustus de Morgan, 1806, Prof of Mathematics in the University College, London 
University. Foimal Logic, n. e 1838, a work of great acuteness. 

Henry Calderwood, b 1880. Professor of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh. The 
Philosophy of the Infinite', with Special Deference to the Theoiies of Sir William 
Hamilton Edm , 1834 ; second edition greatly enlarged under the title, Philosophy 
of the Infinite A Treatise on Man’s Knowledge of the Infinite Bemg, in answer 
to Sir W illi am Hamilton and Dr. Mansel. 1861 Handbook of Moral Philosophy. 
1873 

Alexander 0. Fraser. Professor of Logic and Met. m Umv of Edinburgh. Essays 
in Philosophy 1856. Rational Philosophy in History and System. 1858. Life and 
Works of Bp. George Berkeley, 4 vols. 1872. Professor Fraser is strongly Berkeleian 
ul his philosophical sympathies. 

John Cairns, D D Article on Kant m the Ency Brit , 8th edition. Examination 
of Professor Femer’s Theory of Knowing and Being. 1856. The Scottish Philosophy 
Vindicated. 1856, etc., etc 

James McCosh, D D , Professor of Logic and Metaphysics m Queen’s College, Belfast , 
President College of New Jersey, 1869. The Method of the Divine Government, 
Physical and Moral, ed. 1850 ; Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation, with 
George Dickie, 1856. Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated, 1860; new 
and revised edition, 1866. An Examination of Mr. J. S. Mill’s Philosophy, bemg a 
Defence of Fundamental Truth, 1866 The Supernatural m Relation to the Natural, 
1862 The Laws of Discuisive Thought ; a Text-book of Formal Logic, 1870. 

Dr. McCosh is the avowed and able critic of Hamilton and Kant on the one hand, 
and of Mill and Herbert Spencer on the other. He claims also to have introduced 
some important additions into Formal Logic 

James Martmeau, Professor m Owen’s College, Manchester, has contributed to vari- 
ous reviews and periodicals many brilliant’ and able papers against the Positive and 
Associational school. These have been published in America in two volumes, under 
the title of Essays Philosophical and Theological, Boston, 1866, ’68 ; the two volumes 
published comprising chiefly those that are philosophical. 

Thomas E. Webb. The Intellectualism of Locke Dublin : W, McGee & Co. , 1857, 
A very able and ingenious defence of Locke against the charge of empiricism. 

James Hutchinson Stirling is the ardent devotee and confident expounder of the 
Hegelian Philosophy to the English mind. He has published The Secret of Hegel : 
bemg the Hegelian System m Origin, Principle, Form, and Matter ; London, 1865, 2 
vols Sir William Hamilton, bemg the Philosophy of Perception, 1865. A Handbook 
of the History of Philosophy, by Dr Albert Schwegler, translated and annotated, 1867, 
2d ed. As Regards Protoplasm, in Relation to Professor Huxley’s Essay on the Physical 
Basis of Life, Edinb , 1869 , new and improved edition, Lond , 1872. Materialism in Re- 
lation to the Study of Medicine. Lectures on the Philosophy of Law, 1872. 

John Grote, B D., Prof. Mor. Phil , Un of Camb., 1855, d. 1866. Exploratio Phi- 
losophica : Rough Notes on Modern Intellectual Science, Part I , Camb , 1865, contains 
critical discussions on special subjects, and on the doctrines of Prof. Ferner, Sir William 
Hamilton, Mr. John Stuart Mill, and Dr W. Whewell. An Examination of the Util- 
itarian Philosophy, edited by Joseph B Mayer, Camb., 1870 The writings of Pro- 
fessor Grote axe singularly comprehensive, candid, and truth-loving. 
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J. P. Mahafiy. Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English Readers, vol i.,p 1 A Critical 
Commentaiy on Kant’s JE&thetic, vol i , p. 2 The Deduction and Schematism of the 
Categories, vol. m. Kant’s Prolegomena to any Future Metaphysic, Lond , 1871-2. 

William Graham Idealism An Essay, Metaphysical and Critical, Lond , 1872 

John Young, LL D , published The Christ of History, London, 1855 ; Hew York, 
1S56 Evil and Good; The Mystery. Lond. 185G, 2d Am. ed., New York, 1858 
The Pi ovine e of Xteason, a Criticism of H L Mansel and Bampton Lecture “On the 
Limits of Religious Thought,” Lond , 1860 The Creator and the Creation , How Be- 
lated Lond , 1870. "* 

Mr Young discusses with great ability those philosophical questions which have an 
immediate and fundamental relation to theology 

George Ramsay Enquiry into the Principles of Human Happiness and Human 
Duty, 1848. Classification of the Sciences, 1847. Analysis and Theory of the Emo- 
tions, 1848 Introduction to Mental Philosophy, 1853 In part second is contained 
a Particular Inquiry into the Natuie and Value of the Syllogism Principles of 
Psychology, 1857. Instinct and Reason, 1802 Ingenious and Independent. 

Sir B. C. Brodie Psychological Inquiries, etc Part I , 2d edition, Lond , 1855. 
Part II , Lond , 1802 

Sir Henry Holland. Chapters on Mental Physiology. 2d edition, Lond , 1858. 

The works of both these writers are valuable contributions fiom the Physiological 
standpoint 

Hughes Frasei Halle Exact Philosophy, Parts First and Second. London, 1848. 
A fearless critic on some English disciples of Comte 

A S. Fairar Critical History of Free Thought m Reference to the Christian Reli- 
gion London, 1803. 

Samuel Bailey, b 17S7. Review of Berkeley’s Theory of Vision, 1841 Theory of 
Reasoning, 1852 Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mmd. Fnst Seiies, 1855, 
Second Senes, 185S. 

Robert Anchor Thompson Christian Theism. 1st Burnett Prize Essay Lond., 
1855 ; New York, 1855. 

John Tulloch, D D , b 1828 Theism 2d Burnett Prize Essay. Lond , 1855 ; New 
York, 1855 

Both these treatises discuss many philosophical questions. 

P E Dove The Logic of the Christian Faith, being a Dissertation on Scepticism, 
Pantheism, etc. Edxn , 1850 

Prof Baden Powell The Unity of Worlds and of Nature 2d edition, Lond., 1857. 

Sn Alexander Giant The Ethics of Aristotle Lond., 1857-8 

G Boole An Investigation of the Laws of Thought, etc. Lond., 1854. 

Alexander Smith. Philosophy of Morals. 2 vols. , 1841 

Samuel Spalding Philosophy of Christian Moials. Lond., 1848. 

B H. Smait. Outlmes of Sematology, 1844. Sequel to Sematology, 1844. Way 
out of Metaphysics, 1844. Beginnings of a New School of Metaphysics. Lond , 
1853. Essay on Thought and Language Lond., 1855. 

Frederick Denison Maurice, 1805-1872 Formerly Professor of Eng. Lit. and Mod. 
Hist, in Kmg’s College ; Prof Mor Phil., Un. Camb , I860. Published History of 
Philosophy under the following divisions: — 1. Systems of Philosophy Anterior to the 
Time of Christ, 1850. 2 Philosophy of the First Six Centuries, 1853. 8. Mediaeval 
Philosophy from the Sixth to Twelfth Century. 4 Philosophy of the Present Day. 
Rewritten and published as a whole under the title Ancient and Modern Philosophy, 
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3 vols., 1871. What is Revelation 9 etc , a Letter to Dr IT L Mansel The Conscience 
Lectures on Casuistry, delivered in the University of Cambridge, 1868. Social Moial- 
ity. Twenty-one Lectures delivered in the University of Cambndge, 1S69 
William Smith, 1871. Discourse on the Ethics of the School of Paley, 1839 
Thomdale ; or, The Conflict of Opinions, 1857 Gravenhuist , or, Thoughts on Good 
and Evil, 1862. These works aie eminently thoughtful m sentiment and beautiful for 
illustration and diction 

W. Adam An Inquiry mto the Theory of History, Chance, Law, Will, with special 
reference to the Principles of the Positive Philosophy Lond , Allen, 1863. 

E V. Neale. The Analogy of Thought and Nature Investigated Lond , Williams, 
1863 

D Rowland. Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals Lond , Murray, 1864 
G H Lewes. Biographical History of Philosophy 4 vols., 1847. 1 vol rewritten 
1857, enlarged. The History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte 2 vols., 8vo. 
Anstole : A Chapter from the Histoiy of Science. London, Smith, 1864. 

C. Thomas The Confirmation of the Matenal by the Spiritual. Lond , Ellis, 1864. 
R Lowndes An Introduction to the Philosophy of Primary Beliefs Lond , Williams, 

1865. 

T. Hughes The Ideal Theory of Berkeley and the Real World Free Thoughts on 
Berkeley, Idealism, and Metaphysics Lond , Hamilton, 1865 

D. Masson Recent British Philosophy . A Review, with Criticisms. 1865 

P. P Alexander. Mill and Cailyle An Examination of Mr J Stuart Mill’s Doc- 
trine of Causation in Relation to Moial Freedom, etc , etc Lond , Nimmo, 1864 
T. Collyns Symon. The Nature and Elements of the External World ; or, Universal 
Immaterialism. Lond , 1862. For criticisms and replies on this volume see Fichte 
and Ulrici’s Zeitschnft, etc , Bd 55 and 56 ; Phil. Monats-H Hefte. Bd 5 and 6. 
Hamilton versus Mill : A Thorough Discussion of each chapter in J S Mill’s Ex- 
amination of Hamilton’s Logic and Philosophy, beginning with the Logic Three Parts. 
Lond , Simpkins, 1866 and 1868. 

H. Travis. Moral Freedom reconciled with Causation, by the Analysis of the Process 
of Self-determination. Lond., Longmans, 1865. 

F. Wilson. The Philosophy of Classification, etc , etc. Lond , Pitman, 1866. 

W. A. Butler Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy 2 vols., Lond., Mac- 
millan, 1866 

S. S. Laurie. The Philosophy of Ethics. An Analytical Essay. Lond. , Hamilton, 

1866. Notes Expository and Critical on certain British Theories of Morals. Lond. 
and Edm , Edmonston, 1868. 

W Milroy The Conscience. Lond , Gardner, 1866 

J. Yenn The Logic of Chance, etc , etc. Lond., Macmillan, 1866. 

John Hunt Essay on Pantheism. Lond , 1867 

Argyll, The Duke of. The Reign of Law. Lond , Strahan, 1867. 

M. P. W. Bolton The Seoto-Oxoman Theory, with Replies to Objectors London, 
Chapman, 1867. New edition, 1869. Inqmsitio Philosophica, being an Examination 
of the Principles of Kant and Hamilton Lond., Chapman, 1869. 

J G. Smith Faith and Philosophy. Essays on some of the Tendencies of the Day 
Lond , Longmans, 1866. 

W. Fleming A Manual of Moral Philosophy, with Quotations and References, for the 
Use of Students Lond , Murray. 1867. Vocabulary of Philosophy, Mental and Moral. 
Loud., 1856. Republished, enlarged, etc , by C. P. Kiauth Phil., 1860. 
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0 Biuj. Education of the Feelings and Affections 3d ed. Lond. , Longmans, 1867 
A Manual of Anthropology ; or, Science of Man, based on Modem Research. Lond , 
Longmans, 1871. 

C St. Wake. Chapters on Man, embracing (inter alia) the Outlmes of a Science of 
Comparative Psychology, etc Lond., Trubner, 1868 
J G. Macvicar A Sketch of a Philosophy, Part I. Part II., Matter and Molecular 
Morphology, the Elemental Synthesis. Lond., Williams, 1868. 

C F. Winslow. Force and Nature, Attraction and Repulsion, etc , etc. Lond , Mac- 
millan, 1869. 

T Laycock Mind and Brain ; or, the Correlations of Consciousness and Orga niz ation 
Second ed., 1809 

J Haig. The Science of Truth Lond. Symbolism of Mind and Matter. Lond., 
Blackwood, 1869 

J J Murphy. Habits and Intelligence in their Connexion with the Laws of Matter 
and Force. 2 vols., Lond , Macmillan, 1869. The Scientific Bases of Faith. London, 
Macmillan, 1872 

S. S Hennel Comparative Metaphysics, etc Lond , Trubner, 1870. 

W. E H. Lecky. History of the Pise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism m 
Europe 2 vols , Lond. , 1865 History of European Morals from Augustus to Charle- 
magne 2d ed , Lond., 1S69 

R Willis. Benedict de Spinoza : his Ethics, Life, Letters, and Influence on Modem 
- Religious Thought Lond , Trubner, 1870. 

T Doubleday Matter for Materialists, etc Lond. , Longmans, 1870 
G Grote Plato’s Doctrine on the Rotation of the Earth and Aristotle’s Comment 
upon that Doctrine. Lond., 1860. Plato and other Companions of Socrates 3 vols., 
2d ed , Lond , Murray, 1870 Aristotle, edited by A Bates and G C Robertson. 2 
vols , ibid , 1872 

S A Hodgson. Time and Space Lond , 1865. The Theory of Practice ; an Ethi- 
cal Enquiry 2 vols , Lond., Longmans, 1870 
C. O. G Napier The Book of Nature and the Book of Man Lond , Hotten, 1870. 

T S Barrett. Examination of the & priori Argument Lond., Provost, 1872.’ Phi- 
losophy of Science Ibid , 1872. An Inquiry into the Nature of Causation Ibid 
1871 ’ 

A E Finch. On the Inductive Philosophy, including a Parallel between Lord Bacon 
and Comte, as Inductive Philosophers. Longmans, 1872. 

J. Lonmer. The Institutes of Law : An Inquiry as to the Principles of Jurispru- 
dence as determined by Nature Edin , Clark, 1872. 

W. H S Monck. Space and Vision Lond , 1872 
H. Maudsley. Body and Mind, etc Lond , Mac mill an, 1871. 

T. H Huxley Origin of Species. N Y , 1863 Man’s Place in Nature. N. Y. } 
1863. Lay Sermons, Addresses and Reviews. N Y., 1871. More Criticisms on Dar- 
win, etc , etc N. Y., 1872. 

J Tyndall. Fragments of Science N Y., 1871. 

B. Jowett Plato’s Dialogues. Translated into English, with Analyses 4 vols 
Lond , 1871. ' ’ 

Charles Darwin. The Origin of Species, 1859. The Descent of Man, and Selection 
m Relation to Sex. Murray, 1871 

J. Rowland. “ An Essay intended to Interpret and Develop Unsolved Ethical Ques- 
tions m Kant s Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Ethics. Lond , Longmans, 1871. 
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J. S. Blackie Eonr Phases of Morals ; Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, and Utilitari- 
anism. Lond., Edmonston, 1871. 

E B. Tylor. Early History of Mankind 2d ed , Lond , 1870 Primitive Culture 
Researches into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Art, and Cul- 
ture. 2 vols , Lond , Murray, 1S71 

L. Beale The Mystery of Life, etc. Lond , Churchill, 1871. Life Theories and 
Religious Thought Ibid., 1S71 

W Markley Elements of Law, considered with Reference to Principles of General 
Jurisprudence. Lond., Macmillan, 1871 

C Morel Authority and Conscience Lond , Longmans, 1871. 

J. H. Newman An Essay m Aid of a Grammar of Assent. 3d ed , Lond., Bums, 
Oates & Co., 1870. 

J. AUanson Picton The Mystery of Matter and other Essays. Lond. , 1873. 


CHAPTER X. — Philosophy in America. 

§ 56. Philosophy in America, as in England, has been prosecuted 
chiefly as an applied science, and in its special relations to Morals, 
Politics, and Theology. It should be remembered, however, that the 
spirit which formed American culture and civilization was from the 
first more or less free from ecclesiastical and scholastic traditions, and 
that this spirit would naturally manifest itself in every form of inde- 
pendent philosophical investigation. Not a few of the influential minds 
among the early planters of the American colonies were men of decided 
speculative tastes, who were familiar with the abstract philosophy of 
their times, and were prepared to apply it with boldness to every 
description of human faiths and institutions. As the country became 
more cultivated its studious men became more and more conscious 
of this vocation. The circumstances which led some of the colonies to 
assert political independence also compelled the leaders of opinion to 
fall back upon the fundamental principles of political and ethical 
science for guidance and inspiration. The ecclesiastical and religious 
associations of the majority of the people were originally favorable 
to the development of a philosophical theology. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that religious zeal has been associated with a pronounced 
taste for metaphysical speculation, and has to a considerable extent 
stimulated and fostered such a taste. The logical habit of the peo- 
ple iu following data to their inevitable conclusions has insensibly 
led the thinkers and scholars of America to cherish a taste for pure 
science, and to believe in the possibility of reaching the truth, and the 
duty of acknowledging its authority as supreme. As a necessaiy re- 
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suit, speculative studies have attracted the attention of a large number 
of the educated men of the country, and have lent a special fascina- 
tion to some of its most eminent writers and to special departments 
of its literature. While America cannot boast of many writers of 
pre-eminent philosophical ability or achievements, it can show a 
record of honorable interest on the part of not a few of its scholars 
in speculative studies, both pur# and applied. While in all these 
studies America, as was natural, has followed the lead of England, 
her mother country, she has sympathized most warmly with the chang- 
ing aspects of philosophy at home, and has in some cases outrun the 
scholars of England in a readiness to follow the processes and to appro- 
priate the results of speculation on the Continent. 

Jonathan Edwaeds. 

§ 57. Jonathan Edwards is the first, and perhaps the greatest, name 
in American philosophy. 1703-1758. Born in Windsor, Conn. ; A.B., 
I ale College, 1720 ; Tutor, 1724 ; Pastor, Northampton, Mass., 1726 ; 
also Stockbridge, Mass., 1753 ; President, College of New Jersey, 
Princeton, N. J., 1757. 

Edwards was distinguished for the early development of his meta- 
physical tastes and ability, and for the freedom, even to audacity, with 
which he attempted to adjust the Calvinist theology to the principles 
and conclusions of a reasoned philosophy. As a consequence he not 
only established a new and independent school of Calvinistic theology, 
which has been known as the New England or the Edwardian 
Theology, but contributed very largely to the development of specu- 
lative tastes, and of confidence in speculative inquiries among the 
scholars of America. The influence of this school has not been in- 
considerable upon theology and philosophy in Great Britain, where the 
name of Edwards has been familiarly known from the first appear- 
ance of his Treatise on the Will. Dugald Stewart says of Edwards : 

£e There is one metaphysician of whom America has to boast, who, 
in logical acuteness and subtility, does not yield to any disputant 
bred in the universities of Europe.” (. Diss ., part ii. 3 sec. 7.) The im- 
pulse and direction to the speculations of Edwards were furnished 
by Locke. He mastered Locke’s Essay when he was thirteen years old, 
studying it with a keener delight than “ a miser feels when gathering 
up handfuls of silver and gold.” But he was not exclusively a student 
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of Locke, as might be inferred from his secluded situation and limited 
opportunities. He was a zealous reader of most of the writers accessible 
in the English language, and was familiar with the course of specula- 
tion in the mother country, reading the writers of all schools with equal 
ardor, and never abandoning the confident belief that whatever is true 
in theology could be shown to be both true and reasonable in philo- 
sophy. Edwards was at once .a scholastic and a mystic; a scholastic 
in the subtlety of his analysis and the sustained vigor of his reason- 
ings, and a mystic m the sensitive delicacy of his emotive ten- 
derness and the idealistic elevation of his imaginative creations, 
which at times almost transfigured his Christian faith into the beatific 
vision. 

§ 58. The philosophical speculations of Edwards may be found in the following of 
his works . (1 ) Notes On the Mind, and On Natural Science, in the Appendix to S E 
Dwight’s Life of Edwards Yol. i of Dwight’s edition of Edwards’ works These Notes 
are simply wonderful for a boy of sixteen, m respect to the variety of the topics treated 
and the speculative ability with which they aie discussed. The conclusions of 
Berkeley on the one hand, and those of Spinoza, were more than hazarded under 
the pressure of logical necessity. (2.) Treatise on the Religious Affections. Boston, 
1746 (3 ) A Careful and Strict Inquiry into the Modem Notion of that Freedom of 

Will which is supposed to be essential to Moral Agency, Yntue and Vice, Reward and 
Punishment, Praise and Blame. Boston, 1854 (4 ) The Great Christian Doctrine of 

Original Sm Defended ; Evidences of its Truth Produced, and Arguments to the contrary 
Answered, etc , etc Boston, 1758. (5.) Dissertation concernmg the Nature of True 

Virtue Boston, 1788 Also, Dissertation concernmg the End for which God created the 
World. (6.) Charity and its Fruits New York, 1852, edited by Try on Edwards, D D. 
The principal editions of the complete works are : Worcester, Mass., 1809, Dr. S Austin, 
8 vols ; Bond , 1817, 8 vols., edited by Dr E Williams ; and vols ix., x., Edm., 1847 ; 
Lond., 1834, by Edward Hickman. 2 vols., imp 8vo, New York, 1830; by S E Dwight, 
10 vols , vol. i., containing memoir, etc. ; New York, 1844, 4 vols., New York, 1855, 
Worcester edition reprinted. 

§ 59. The Treatise on the Will is the work on which Edwards’ reputation chiefly rests. 
The design of the author in writing it was conceived as early as 1748, and is avowed 
in a letter to Rev John Erskme, Life, pp 250-1, and more fully explained m another 
letter to the same, pp 496-9, 11 endeavoring also to bring the late great objections and 
outcries against Calvinistic divinity from these topics [the misconceptions of the 
freedom of the will] to the test of the strictest reasoning and particularly that great 
objection .... viz. * that the Calvinistic notions of God’s moral government are 
contrary to the common sense of mankind ” It was designed as a reply to the philosophi- 
cal assumptions made by leading Arminian writers, such as Dr Samuel Clarke, Dr Whit- 
by, John Taylor, and Fr. Turnbull (.Moral Philosophy), and the philosophical con- 
cessions of such Calvinists as Isaac Watts and Philip Doddridge, that the will is self- 
determined. Against this position Edwards contended that the doctrine of self- 
determination is unphilosophical, self-contradictory, and absurd, and that the essence 
of virtue and vice, as they exist in the disposition of the heart, and are manifested in 
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the acts of the will, lies not m their cause but in their nature The great strength 
of Edwards’ argument has been supposed to lie in the demonstration that the concep- 
tion of a self- determining power in the will is self-contradictory and absurd This 
aigument is drawn out at great length, and made as nearly exhaustive as possible. 
Free action is voluntary action, spontaneity is the only condition of liberty, by whom- 
soever the liberty or spontaneity is caused Freedom, as involving self-determination, 
would involve contingency and the absence of certainty. This would exclude fore- 
knowledge in God and every description of Providence Edwards distinguished, in fact, 
between what was afterwards sharply actl familiarly known by his followers as natu- 
ral and moral inability, insisting upon this most positively as early as 1747. See letter 
to Mr Gillespie, Memoir, p. 233 The essay on the freedom of the will was supposed 
by the necessitarians of the school of Antony Collins and of Henry Home — Lord 
Kaimes, to teach the same principles of philosophical necessity as they had accepted. 
Against this construction of his views, and paitieularly against the private doctrine of 
Lord Kaimes, that God had deceived mankind by an invincible instinct or feeling 
which leads them to suppose that they are fiee, Edwards protested, in a u Letter to 
a Gentleman m Scotland,” which was subsequently appended to the Treatise on the 
Will. In a letter to Mr. Erskine, he insists that the possession of the sinful disposi- 
tion by which men are unable to obey the commands of God is itself their worst and 
most inexcusable sin The doctimes of Edwards, m relation to the will, were received 
by a large number of followeis, although they underwent various modifications. 
John Smalley, Beilin, Conn , 1734-1820, in two Sermons, 1700, on Natural and 
Moral Inability, made the contrast between these two conceptions more emphatic. 
Di Jonathan Edwards, the son, 1745-1801, distinguished between natural and moral 
certainty, the one admitting the opposition of the will, and the other, implying and 
requiimg the consent of the will 

Dr. Stephen West, 1736-1 SI 9, in an Essay on Moral Agency, 1772, taught that 
volition is in every instance an effect which is produced by God’s immediate agency. 
Dr. Nathanael Emmons, 1745-1840, resolved “ the sinful disposition, or heart,” into a 
series of voluntary exercises, of which God is the direct and efficient author. “ God’s 
acting on their hearts, and producing all their free, voluntary, moral exercises is so 
far fiom preventing them from being moial agents that it necessarily makes them 
moxal agents ” Asa Burton, D D., 1752-1830, contended, Essays, 1824. m opposition 
to Emmons, for a permanent, spiritual taste. 

Edwards’ tieatise did not escape criticism from his own countrymen. Dr. James 
Dana, D D , 1735-1812, pastor in Wallingford and New Haven, Conn., published anony- 
mously, Boston, 1770, An Examination of Edwards’ Inquiry, and a 2d edition of the 
same treatise m New Haven, 1773. Dr Samuel West, pastor in New Bedford, Mass., 
1730-1807, published Essays on Liberty and Necessity, part 1, 1793 ; part 2, 1795 
To these Dr Jonathan Edwards, the son, published a reply m his Essays on Liberty 
and Necessity. The treatise of Edwards has also been subject to much adveise 
criticism from professedly anti-Calvimst divines anc) metaphysicians. Prominent 
among these critics are : Albert Taylor Bledsoe, Examination of Edwards on the Will, 
1846, cf Theodicy, etc , D. D. Whedon, D D., The Freedom of the Will as a Basis of 
Human Responsibility, and a Divine Government Elucidated and Maintained in its 
Issue with the Necessitarian Theories of Hobbes, Edwards, the Prmceton Essayists, and 
other leadmg Advocates. New York * Carlton & Porter, 1864 ; Rowland G Hazard, 
Freedom of Mind in Willing ; or, Every Being that Wills a Creative First Cause. 
New York .* D. Appleton & Co. 1864. Also, Two Letters on Causation and Freedom 
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Willing, addressed to John Stuart Mill, with an Appendix, etc Boston : Lee & 
Shepard. 1869 

Edwards’ treatise has also been subjected to criticism by some writers who have 
professed to adhere to the Calvmistic system Conspicuous among these is Henry P 
Tappan, D D., Prof of Mor and Intel Phil , Un of New York, and Chancellor of the 
University of Michigan He published Review of Edwards’ Inquiry into the Free- 
dom of the Will New York, 1839 ; The Doctrine of the Will Determined by an Ap- 
peal to Consciousness, 1840 ; The Doctnne of the Will Applied to Moral Agency and 
Responsibility, 1S41 Jeremiah Day, D D , d773-lS67, published An Inquiry respect- 
ing the Self-determining Power of the Will or, Contmgent Volition New Haven: 
Herrick & Noyes. 1838 2d edition Day & Fitch, 1847 ; Examination of Edwards 
on the Will. 1841. The doctime of the will and Edwards’ views were abundantly 
discussed and criticised m the Quarterly Christian Spectator. New Haven, 1829-1839. 
Also, in countei-papers m the Princeton Theological Review ; reprinted as Prmceton 
Theological Essays New York, 1846-1847. Cf . Nathanael W. Taylor, 1786-1838. 
Lectures on the Moral Government of God 2 vols , New York, 1858. 

Henry Carleton published, in the spirit of Collins, Liberty and Necessity, etc , etc 
Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 1857. 

§ 60 The Ethical views of Edwards are given m his Tieatise on the Nature of 
True Virtue, a posthumous work, 1788 ; and his Treatise on the Religious Affections, 
1746; Sermons on Chanty and its Fruits, 1852. In composing the first he had 
Hutcheson and Hume before him. While he accepts the definition of Hutcheson, 
etc., that virtue subjectively viewed is Love or Benevolence, he qualifies it objectively 
by insisting that it should be fixed on Univeisal Being, or being in general, as its object 
He distinguishes between the love of Benevolence and the love of Complacence , making 
the first to be generic and necessarily virtuous, and the second specific, limited, and 
relative. He provides that true virtue should be necessarily religious, inasmuch as no 
virtue can be genuine which does not embrace Universal Being and proportion its 
selection and its energies to the quantity of Being m its object. He provides also for 
the inference that God not only might, but should, love himself better than all created 
beings, inasmuch as He is infinite, and they are finite in the quantity of being He 
distinguishes between two senses of self-love, viz. , the first, which is the same as lov- 
ing anything that is grateful or pleasmg, and which supposes natural inclinations of a 
disinterested and a private character, because u the being of inclinations and appetites 
is prior to any pleasure in gratifying these appetites ; ” and the second , which is “ love 
to one’s self, with respect to his private interest ” This distinction he illustrates 
at great length, and m every conceivable aspect 

As m love we make the object one with ourselves, virtuous love is attended 
with a sense of the propriety or fitness of whatever promotes the good of all, 
and inasmuch as m selfishness we separate ourselves from the universe of being, 
there is a sense of its unfitness ; giving the moral sense of good and ill desert. 
This moral sense does not merely arise from the subjective constitution of the soul, 
which would make it capable of change, as was objected against Hutcheson’s Moral 
Sense, but it depends on the nature of what excites its affections. It is not wholly a 
Sentiment, but is founded in Reason. The instinctive or natural and special affec- 
tions are not necessarily virtuous, unless they spring from the unselfish love of Being 
in General, ie., unless they are elevated to, and hallowed by the love of God The 
moral or spiritual sense of that which is excellent does not imply virtuous affections 
or spiritual benevolence. Indeed, it may coexist with the absence of these affections. 
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4 The approbation of the conscience should be distinguished from the approba- 
tion of the inclination, the heait or the disposition.’ What these last are, Edwards 
answers at great length in his Treatise on the Religious — % e . , the truly virtuous — Affec- 
tions First of all, such affections aie wrought in the mind by the Spirit of God, the 
result of which is a new peiception or sensation of the mind, differing m nature and 
kind from any previously possessed. This is not a new faculty, but a new principle 
which is 4 that foundation which is laid in nature, either old or new, for any particular 
manner or land of exercise of the faculties of the soul.’ ‘ So this new spiritual sense is 
not a new faculty of understanding, but*a new foundation laid in the nature of the 
soul for a new kind of exercises of the same faculty of understanding. So that new. 
holy disposition of heart that attends this new sense is not a new faculty of will, hut 
a foundation laid in the nature of the soul, for a new kind of exercise of the same 
faculty of will ’ ‘ The Spirit of God only acts in some way upon natural principles, 

but gives no new spiritual principle.’ 

The three treatises just characterized were all dictated by the strong desire on the 
part of Edwards to find a philosophical definition which should express the ethical 
character of Christian virtue or holiness They have exercised a poweiful influence, 
both practical and speculative, among the followers of Edwards They have trained 
a very considerable portion of the people of the United States to pronounced specula- 
tive tastes and habits, by the force of their religious zeal and earnestness, and built 
up a school of earnest metaphysicians among men not otherwise educated, within and 
without the Christian Church 

Some of the principles enumerated above were still further developed and applied 
by the followers of Edwards, either to their legitimate consequences or to one-sided 
extremes The doctrine of disinterested benevolence, as interpreted by Samuel 
Hopkins, 1721-1803, Pastor at Newport, R I , Great Barrington, Mass , and again 
at Newport, was carried to the extreme, that a truly benevolent bemg must be willing 
to perish to advance the glory of God The doctrine that spiritual excellence does 
not consist in a new natural faculty, but in some foundation for a special exercise of a 
faculty already existmg, was modified by Nathanael Emmons, who taught that spiritual 
excellence pertains only to the exercises of a spiritual faculty, and that the heart or dis- 
position is only a certainty provided by the direct efficiency of the Spirit of God as it 
creates these exercises. The extreme of Emmons called forth the counter-doctrine 
of Asa Burton, 1752-1836, Pastor, Thetfoid, Yt , who held that a taste or spiritual 
sense was the foundation required by Edwards for the exercises of the soul. The as- 
sertion that “the foundation ” is not a new faculty was sharpened by Smalley into 
the distinction alre'ady referred to between Natural and Moral Inability, according to 
which man in his fallen state has all the natural faculties which qualify him to obey 
the will of God , but inasmuch as he lacks the disposition to do this, he is morally 
unable to be holy. 

Edwards taught that a right disposition or regenerate heart is essential to the moral 
excellence of every action. AIL actions which do not proceed from such a disposition 
are essentially defective The commands to repent and believe cannot be truly obeyed 
while this heart or disposition remains unchanged. Every man is naturally able, but 
morally unable, to obey these commands ; therefore, all actions of his which do not in- 
volve a new disposition must be sinful, and he cannot be required to perform them. 
From these premises Robert Sandeman, 1718-1771, derived the conclusion that all the 
acts of natural or unregenerate men must be sinful and offensive to God, and that all 
exhortations to repentance or faith, or any acts of the land, should be withheld. In 
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opposition to Sandeman, Dr. Hopkins contended that, as the inability of men is simply 
moral and not natural, they should be exhorted to exercise true holiness, that is, to 
have the new disposition ; but as they are morally unable to attain this of them- 
selves, they should be exhorted to attend on the means of grace. This was a piomi- 
nent feature of the so-called Hopkmsian divinity or the foim of Calvinism named 
BopLinsia uism. 

In the treatise entitled The Doctrine of Ongmal Sm Defended, etc , etc , 1758, 
Edwards contends that the oneness or identity of the postenty of Adam with their 
progenitor is simply a oneness established by £he divine constitution His argument on 
this subject is more remarkable for its philosophical ingenuity and pertinacity than 
for its convincing power. 

He contends at great length, on philosophical grounds, that identity or unity is mani- 
fold m its import, but that whatever it is, it is the result of the divine constitution 
The conclusion which he reaches is as follows : u Prom what has been observed it may 
appear there is no sure ground to conclude that it must be an absurd and impossible 
thmg for the race of mankind truly to partake of the sm of the first apostasy, so as 
that this, in reality and propnety, shall become then sm , by virtue of a real union 
between the root and branches of the world of mankind (truly and properly availing 
to such consequence) established by the Author of the whole system of the universe ; 
to whose establishment is owmg all propriety and reality of union in any part of that 
system ; and by virtue of the full consent of the hearts of Adam’s posterity to that 
first apostasy ; and therefore the sin of the apostasy is not theirs, merely because God 
imputes it to them, but it is truly and 'properly theirs, and on that ground God imputes 
it to them.” 

The Fall of onr first Parents, and the continuance of the corrupt nature of the race 
were not occasioned by the cieation or infusion of any positive evil or smfnl quality, 
but by the withdrawment of the higher spiritual or supernatural impulses or influ- 
ences which left exclusive sway to the lower principles or impulses. 

Moreover, by a law of natural descent, the posterity of Adam inherit from their pro- 
genitor the nature which he possessed after his ongmal transgression This nature con- 
sisted of that habitual disposition to sin, which resulted from the withdrawment of the 
higher spiritual influences. The sin of Adam is not imputed to his posterity, hut the 
habitual disposition to sm is transmitted to them. They are not condemned on ac- 
count of his sin, but on account of their own personal sin The sove: ngn constitution 
by which the posterity of Adam is constituted one with himself does not compel them 
to sm acti ally, although it makes it certain they will sm through the withdrawment 
of the superior spiritual influences which would Lave prevented their sinning, had these 
influences been operative and present. 

The existence of moral evil, in consistency with the divine perfections, is explained 
by the principles enounced in the Treatise on the Will, viz. . that the Divine Being is 
not the author of sin, but only disposes things m such a manner that sin will certainly 
ensue If this certainty is not inconsistent with human liberty, then it is not incon- 
sistent with this liberty that God should be the cause of this certainty, and m that sense 
be the author of sm. 

In the treatise on God’s Last End in Creation, a posthumous work, published in 
connection with the essay on the Nature of Yirtue, Edwards contends that there is no 
incompatibility between the happiness of created beings and the declarative glory of 
God, inasmuch as these two ends coincide in one The creation, as happy and holy, 
as it is the object of the benevolent love of the Creator, cannot but declare his glory. 
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The Disciples of Edwards 

§ 61. We have already referred to some of the followers of Edwards Among the 
most conspicuous of these, for logical and philosophical power, was his son Jonathan 
Edwards, D D , 1745-1801 Cf the works of Jonathan Edwards, D D , late President 
of Union College, etc., by Try on Edwards Two volumes Andover, 1842. He 
adopted most of the philosophical principles of his father, except that in his Disserta- 
tion already referred to on the Libeity # of the Will, m reply to Dr. West, he laid far 
greater stress than his father had done on mere certainty, and less on the grounds of 
it. His sermons on the Atonement, 1785, are an elaborate treatise on general and 
special justice in the moral government of God, m whrch principles similar to those of 
of Giotius, in his treatise Be Satisfactione , are carefully defined and applied. The 
Younger Edwards, as he is called, is best known by the development of what is called 
the Hew England Theory of the Atonement, which has been carefully wrought out as 
a philosophical system by the writers whose sermons and treatises have been republish- 
ed by : — 

Edwards A Park, in the volume, The Atonement , Discourses and Treatises, by 
Edwards, Smalley, Maxcy, Emmons, Gnlfin, Burge, and Weeks Boston, 1859. 

Of. Horace Bushnell The Vicarious Sacrifice, etc New York, 1866. Reviewed, 
New Englander and Am. Theol Her and Princeton lieu, for 1866 

The other distinguished leaders of the Edwardian school of Philosophy and Philo- 
sophical Theology are Joseph Bellamy, Stephen West, John Smalley, Samuel Hopkins, 
Nathanael Emmons, and Timothy Dwight 

Joseph Bellamy was a contemporary of Edwards, pastor m Bethlehem, Ct , 1719— 
1790. He published True Religion Delineated, 1750, and other works Cf. Collected 
Works, 2 vols. Boston, 1850. Stephen West, 1730-1819 John Smalley, 1734-1820. 
Samuel Hopkins, 1721-1803. Collected Works, Boston, 1853 Nathanael Emmons, 
1745-1840 Cf Collected Works with Memoirs, etc. 6 vols. 1842 Timothy Dwight, 
1752-1817; AB, Yale Coll, 1709, Tutor, 1771-1777; Pastor at Greenfield, Ct., 
1783-1795 ; Pres , 1795-1817 Theology Explained and Defended, 5 vols , and 4 vols. 
8vo, 6 v 24mo, and 1 imp. 8vo, 1818-’19, ’22, ’23, ’24, ’27, ’28, ’40, ’46 

Dr Dwight was, m the mam, a disciple of Edwaids He lef erred to him as an authority 
which was decisive and final upon most questions of philosophy and theology. He dis- 
sented from many of the conclusions which were adopted by some of his disciples, and 
mediated betw on the extremes which opposmg schools among them had reached. He 
was familiar with the woiks of the leading English and Scottish philosophers, and dis- 
cussed their opinions in a popular style Being a man of decided literary tastes and 
culture he studiously avoided scholastic and theological nomenclature, and in this way 
kept himself free from many frivolous and shadowy distinctions of thought. He was 
also more or less familiar with the rational and ethical English divines of the 18th cen- 
tury, and was influenced, to some degree at least, by the modes of reasoning and state- 
ment with which he became familiar in Beikeley, Butler, and George Campbell. The 
philosophical and ethical elements which held so large a place in the theological system 
of Edwards were made more prominent m the teachings of Dr. Dwight. As a writer and 
thinker he was, however, far more distinguished for clearness and method in presenting 
the thoughts of others than for any special subtlety of analysis or profoundness of 
principles of his own. The text-books which he employed m instruction were Mark 
Duncan’s Logic, Locke's Essay, and Paley’s Mor. and Pol Philosophy. 

The Edwardian metaphysics, which were popularized, if not ameliorated, by Dr. 
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Dwight, have been stall further modified by several of his pupils and other writers, 
conspicuous among whom were Moses Stuart, Lyman Beecher, Nathanael W. Taylor, 
Eleazer T Fitch, Charles G Finney, Mark Hopkins, and Edwaids A. Paik 

These writers have deviated moie or less pronouncedly from the doctrines of 
Edwaids m respect to the Will, the Nature of Holiness and of Sin, the Nature and 
Authority of the Moral Government of God, and the Atonement and Work of Christ, 
introducing more largely modem psychological and ethical elements, and conforming 
the method and nomenclature of theological discussions more completely to the 
requirements of philosophy and the results of~the new school of grammatical and his- 
torical exegesis 


Philosophy Subsequent to Edwards 

§ 62 Jonathan Edwaids and his disciples were not the only philosophical thinkers 
of the 18th century, even m New England. The Platomzmg Berkeley left his impress 
on here and there a speculative mind m tolerant and hopeful Bhode Island, and 
through one ardent admirer occasioned the production of an mdependent treatise, which 
deserves a passing notice In 1752 Benjamin Franklin printed, in Philadelphia, Ele- 
menta Philosophic a, containing chiefly Pfoetica, or things relating to the Mind or Under- 
standing , and Ethica ) relating to the Moial Behavior Lond , 1753 The work is anony- 
mous, but the author was Samuel Johnson, D D , First President of the College in New 
York, now known as Columbia College. Dr. Johnson, 1696-1772, had been a tutor m 
Yale College, and was an Episcopal missionary in Stratford, Conn., till 1754. (See 
Life by Chandler, 1805, Lond., 1824. Also newly written by Dr E E Beardsley, not 
yet published ) During Bishop Berkeley’s residence at Newport, Johnson made his 
acquaintance and adopted the principles of his philosophy The Elementa Philosophic^ 
was printed two years before the Essay on the Freedom of the Will. The work is 
written with great clearness and elevation of style, and is conceived in the spirit of 
Malebranche and John Norris, except that the distinctions are more precise and the 
terminology is more exact than with these writers It is positively theistic, but with 
no especial theological bias, except toward what was known as the Hutchmsonian 
theory 

In 1765, Thomas Clapp, D D , 1703-1767, President of Yale College, published a 
brief essay on the Foundation of Moral Virtue and Obligation It was designed as a 
text-book, but displays no special philosophical ability, and no originality of concep- 
tion or style In respect of reach and subtilty of thought it falls immeasurably 
below Edwards 

§ 63 The war for the independence of the American colonies was unfavorable to 
culture of every description, and was especially unfriendly to speculation upon any 
other than questions of political and economical science. The discussions which pre- 
ceded this war could not be other than philosophical and ethical, for the American 
people were thoughtful and serious, and had read earnestly the best philosophical 
treatises upon the nature and obligations of government. Locke on Government and 
Lord Somers’ Tracts, and other similar treatises, were freely circulated, and in some 
cases reprinted in cheap editions Thomas Paine’s 4 ‘Common Sense,” and “The 
Crisis,” were serviceable political pamphlets in the excitement of the hour. The 
“ Rights of Man,” published subsequently to the war, had a European reputation. After 
the new government was organized the attention of the American people was occupied 
with the principles of political philosophy, through the discussions which attended the 
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formation of their own Federal Constitution, such as were furnished by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, James Madison, and John Jay m the Federalist; and also by the development of 
two opx 30 smg’ parties, that of Washington and Hamilton on the one hand, and that of 
Jefferson and his associates on the other hand. The last had a positive speculative 
character and was eminently theoretical m its spirit Its principles were those of the 
political philosophers of the French Revolution. 

Benjamin Franklin, 1706-1790, deseives to be named alone, as in many respects a 
typical American of that period. He exemplified the frugal and sagacious practical 
wisdom which was so eminently necessary in times like those for a people generally 
educated, but chiefly occupied m the rude employments required m a new country 
Franklin was an eminent physicist, but for speculation proper, either in ethics, politics, 
or theology, he had neither taste nor eminent capacity But Franklin did much to 
excite and direct the activity of the American people for more than one generation. 

The Deistical movement excited much interest m America in the last quarter of 
the 18th century, and stimulated to philosophical discussion and inquiry. The 
political relations of the freethinkers of England and France made many friends 
in America for their writings. In consequence, the defenders of the Chnstian faith 
were forced to read and discuss these writings, and to study their speculative principles. 
The awakening of a literary spirit, not far from the beginning of the present century, 
also involved an awakening of philosophical life. The wn rings of Hume began to 
be familiarly known and freely discussed Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding 
was for a long time the well-studied text-book in the instruction of the youth at the 
most important of the American colleges. The almost exclusively theological and legal 
direction which the educational and professional activity of the country had taken 
now began to be shared by literature and physics Philadelphia and its vicinity 
took the lead in physics and mathematics, and was for a while foremost m literature 
Timothy Dwight and his associates gave a positive impulse to the culture of letters A 
few years later both Harvard College and Boston began to attain that pre-eminence m 
classical and literary culture which they have since maintained Last of all, New 
York furnished important and original contributions to thought and letters The new 
sciences of chemistry and geology, with the related sciences, began to be known and 
cultivated everywhere with enthusiastic zeal All these new influences increased the 
special interest in speculative studies which the theological and political tastes of the 
people, conjoined with their free and independent spirit, had fostered from a very 
early period. 

The contributions of original or important works to philosophy have been few. 
America has followed m the track of European thinkeis -with prompt and active 
sympathy, and has often surpassed Great Britain in her readiness to respond to any 
new movement in speculative thought, but she has produced few works of independent 
originality. But in no country are new principles and new systems more quickly 
comprehended, more widely diffused, and more boldly applied. 

The Scottish philosophy has had a wxde-spiead influence in this country. The works 
of Reid were not so generally circulated on account of the pre-occupations of tho 
American War for Independence and the organization of the new political union., 
1770-1800, but when the attention of thinking men was aroused to the practical 
consequences of the theological and political philosophy of England and France, 
the works of Reid were studied for a better system As soon as Dngald Stewart ap- 
peared upon the arena, his lectures were resorted to by a few favored American 
pupils, and his works were reprinted as fast as they appeared, and some of them be- 
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came the favorite text-books m our leading colleges. The newly modified philosophy 
of Locke began to affect the theology and ethics of the country, and to excite an in- 
dependent spirit of research and criticism The monthly and quarterly periodicals of 
the country began to swarm with critical and controversial articles on abstruse 
speculative topics The earliest independent treatise which we notice was by Rev. 
Frederic Beasley, 1777-1845, Professor of Moral Philosophy m University of 
Pennsylvania, 1813-1828, and Provost of the same : A Search of Truth m the 
Science of the Human Mmd. Part 1. Philadelphia, 1822, 8vo. It is m general some- 
what antagonistic to the claims and views of Reid and Stewart, and friendly to Locke, 
and not without interest and ability The woik was left incomplete by the author. 

Perhaps the most influential of the works of Dugald Stewart was his treatise on the 
Active Moral Powers of Man, 1828, on account of its beaiing on the theological and 
ethical conti oversies which were then beginning to excite general attention The 
rhetorical lectures of Dr. Thomas Brown were many times reprinted, and, bulky as 
they were, were used as a text-book m some of our colleges. An abridged edition was 
prepared by Prof Levi Hedge, 1707-1843, Prof of Logic and Metaphysics in Harvard 
University, 1801-1827 * The treatise on Cause and Effect excited a more active in- 
terest in America, if possible, than in Great Britain. 

About this time, as has already been intimated, an active theological controversy had 
broken out among the disciples of Jonathan Edwards, which was stimulated by a 
senous defection from their ranks among the theologians and litterateurs of Massa- 
chusetts. [See Catastrophe of the Presbyterian Church, by Z. Croeker, 1838. A Half 
Century of the Unitarian Controversy, by Geo E. Ellis, D D , 1859. Pages from the 
Ecclesiastical History of New England, by Bp George Burgess, D D ] The philosoph- 
ical questions involved were the freedom of the will, the nature of virtue, and the nature 
and essential principles of the moral government of God The discussion of these 
questions made necessary a thorough and fearless examination of the prmciples of 
philosophy Foiemost among the leaders m this controversy was Nathanael W Taylor, 
D.D., of New Haven, 1780-1858, Prof, of Theol . Yale Coll., 1822-1858 His lectures 
and papers were characterized by boldness, acumen, and logical vigor. While Dr. 
Taylor, as did all his disciples and all who sympathized with the so-called New School 
Theology, contended that he was a Calvinist m the substance of his theological creed, 
he did not hesitate to avow that Theology and Calvinism were susceptible of great im- 
provements in their philosophical theories His own aim was to introduce a larger 
infusion of ethical elements into Christian theology, while he retained every one of its 
distinctive truths. His own system might be philosophically characterized as a product 
of Edwards, Leibnitz, and Butler. See Quarterly Christian Spectator , 10 vols , New 
Haven, 1829-39 Also, Lectuies on the Moral Government of God, 2 vols , 1859 
(Reviewed in New Englander , 1859, by Prof B. N. Martin ; m Princeton Review, by 
Prof. L H Atwater, D.D , 1859 Answered in New Englander , 1860, by Prof N Porter.) 
See also Memorial of N W. T , 1858 Also, Semi-centennial Anniversary of the Divinity 
School, Yale Coll , 1872 Associated with him were Eleazer T. Fitch, Qu Christian 
Spectator , Sermons on the Nature of Sin, 1820. Inquiry and Reply, 1828 Chauncey 
A. Goodrich, Editor of Qu. Chris. Spec. President Jeremiah Day, 1773-1867, wrote 
in a conciliatory and apologetic spirit defending Edwaids * Examination of Edwards on 
the Will, etc. ; An Inquiry respecting the Self -determining Power of the Will, etc , 1838. 

♦Professor Hedge was the author of the briefest possible treatise on logic, 1818 Professor Len Fnsbie, 
1784-1892, was Professor of Moral Philosophy in Harvard, 1810. Some of his lectures and critical articles 
were published 1823, afcer his death. 
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Dev. Henry P Tappan, D D , Prof of Intell and Moral P3nl., New York, 1852 elected 
Chancellor of the University of Mich. , published a Review of Edwards 1 Inquiry into 
the Freedom of the Will, N Y., 1839, Doctrines of the Will Determined by an Appeal 
to Consciousness, 1840 ; The Doctrine of the Will applied to Moral Agency and Respon- 
sibility, 1841, all of which were sharply antagonistic to Edwards 

Coincident m time with the awakening of this new interest m philosophy among the 
theologians of the Scottish school was the publication of the text-books and treatises 
of Piofessor Thomas C Upham, D D., 1799-1867 Prof in Bowdom Coll from 1824- 
1867 He published Elements of Mental Philosophy, 2 vols , Portland, 1831, which 
has passed through many editions ; abridged in 1848. In 1834 he published a Philo- 
sophical and Practical Treatise on the Will, forming the thud volume m his system. 
Also, Outlines of Imperfect and Disordered Mental Action, 1840 Also, The Absolute 
Religion (posth ), 1872. Prof. Upham drew from Stewart and Brown, taking his ter- 
minology from Brown, but was on many points independent and original. * Rev Dr 
Francis Wayland, Pies Brown University, 1796-1865, published, m 1835, Elements of 
Moral Science, which has passed through many editions, and almost entirely displaced 
the text-book by Paley Dr. W followed the theories of Reid and Price. Also, the 
Limitations of Human Responsibility, 1838 ; also, Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, 
1854; also many other well-known works on Education, Political Economy, and 
Theology. See Memoir, by his sons, 2 vols , 1867. 

At this fermenting period of interest in speculative questions, other elements were 
introduced which did not dimmish the excitement. The writings of Coleridge had 
been hitherto slightly known in our literature, and his philosophical speculations had 
made little or no impression ; his Biographia Literana was republished m 1817, but 
apparently aroused no response except of wonder But m 1829 the philosophy of 
Coleridge created an extensive and warm excitement The Aids to Reflection was re- 
published, with an elaborate introduction by the scholarly James Marsh, D D , then 
President of the University of Yt Pres Marsh was till then known only as a xetired 
and erudite scholar, who dissented somewhat from the current Edwardian theology. 
In this mtroduction he made a bold assault upon the current philosophy of England 
and America, and proposed as a substitute the new and more profound spuitual phi- 
losophy of Coleridge. Kant, and Jacobi, and of the Platonizmg English theologians of the 
17th century Tbm essay was one of the first indications of the interest in the German 
philosophy in this country, and in the German philosophical theology. The exegetical 
theology of the Germans only had previously been made somewhat familiar to American 
scholars through the influence of Prof Moses Stuart and others. Dr. Marsh, 1794- 
1842, was Pies of the University of Yt., 1826-1833 ; and Prof of Int and Moral Phil., 
1833-1842 His Remains, with Mem., 1843, contain valuable philosophical papers. 
Among the most distinguished adherents of this school is Piof W. G. T. Shedd, b. 
1820, who edited Coleridge’s complete works, 7 vols , 1854, but has devoted himself 
especially to Dogmatic History and Theology. 

To add to the excitement, Rev. C. S Henry, subsequently Professor of P hil osophy, 
etc., in the University of New York, published, m 1834, a translation of Victor Cousin’s 
Lectures upon Locke, under the title Elements of Psychology, with Introduction and 
Notes. This work openly raised the standard of revolt agamst the fundamental prim 

* Nathan W Fiske, D D , died 1817. Prof Intellectual Philosophy, Amherst Coll. Contributed also, as 
an instructor and writer, to philosophical activity and literature, Cf. his Memoir and Misc. Works, edited b? 

H Humphrey. (?) 
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ciples and method of Locke’s philosophy. If went through several editions, and 
gave strength and impulse to the movement toward the continental writers. Professor 
Henry afterwards puLLshed Moral and Philosophical Essays, 1889 , also, An Epitome of 
the History of Philosophy, translated fiom the French, with additions, etc , 1845 , also 
many critical essays Professor James W Alexander and Albert B Dod controverted 
Henry m the Princeton Review with great eneigy 

In the Unitarian body, in England and this country, the leading philosophers 
Vatl been Belsham and Priestley, and the philosophy of Locke had been accepted 
rn its extiemest form. But m this country, after the Unitarians became a distinct body, 
their controlling and representative spirit was William Ellery Channmg, 1780-1842, 
v,ho, though not severely speculative m his tiainmg or in the movements of his mind, 
was an earnest believer m a lofty and scli-asseitmg spiritual philosophy, and gave 
utterance to the most confident assertions m respect to the independence and 
authority of reason and conscience The spmt of his teachings was caught by 
a number of young men of wider reading and more exact scholarship, and it 
led them to an open revolt against some of the traditions of the Unitarian 
body m philosophy and theology This revolt occasioned a tempoiary controversy. 
Conspicaous among the adheients of the new philosophy were George Ripley, 
b 1802 ; Ralph Waldo Enieiscn, b 1803 , W H Channmg, Margaret Fuller, J 
Freeman Claike, and Theodore Paihei Geoige Ripley, then a clergyman m Boston, 
subsequently associate editor of the Dial , later, literaiy editor of the New York 
Tribune and co-editor of the American Cyclopcedia, published Discourses on the Phi- 
losophy of Religion, 1839 , Letteis to Andrews Norton, D D. , 1840 ; and edited Speci- 
mens of Foreign Standard Literature, 1338-42, 14 vols , some of which contained 
translations from Cousin and Jouffroy Emerson published numerous Essays, highly 
philosophical m spirit, but belonging lather to the imaginative than the scientific 
division of philosophy _ The same is true of the contributions of most of his associates 
and disciples, of whom a large number are well known as accomplished critics and 
essayists Theodore Paiker, 1812-1860, published, m 1841, a Discourse on the Tran- 
sient and Permanent m Christianity, and in 1842 his celebrated volume, entitled 
Discouise on Matters Pertaining to Religion, which, with many of his numer- 
ous productions, have passed through many editions in this country and Great 
Britain. A collected edition of his woiks was issued m England, 1868-65, m 14 vols. 
The new philosophy among the Unitarians began by denying that miracles were the 
chief authority for a Supernatural Revelation, because such a revelation must be self-evi- 
dencmg and authoritative for the spiritual reason While it led many to deny that a reve- 
lation of such a chaiacter was required, it stimulated a large number of men of specu- 
lative tastes to a comprehensive and thoiough study of philosophy and its history 
The profound and scholarlike interest in these studies which have been thus 
awakened still remains, and promises to become more controlling and widespread 
in the future Among able writers on philosophical subjects who are suggested 
by Harvard Univeisity, we name James Walker, DD., LL.D , b. 1794, Prof 
Mor. and Int Phil , 1838-1853, and President from 1858-1860, who delivered, but 
did not publish, a course of Lowell Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, and has 
published a selection from Reid’s Essays, Intellectual Powers, with Notes, for College 
Use, and also a similar selection from D Stewart’s Active and Moial Powers, with 
Notes, etc. 

We name, also, Francis Bowen, LL D , b. 1811, Pi of of Nat. Religion and Mor. 
Philosophy in Harvaid University , who has published Essays on Speculative Philosophy, 
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Dost. , 1842 ; and Lowell Lectures on the Application of Metaphysical and Ethical 
Science to the Evidences of Religion, Bost , 1849 , also an able and exhaustive Treatise 
on Logic, or the Laws of Pure Thought ; comprising both the Anstotelic and Hamil- 
tonian Analysis of Logical Terms, etc., etc , Camb , 18G4 ; also, Dug aid Stewart’s Ele- 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 1834. Also, Charles Canoll Eveiefct, 
now Professor m the Divinity School, Harvard Coll., who, in 1809, published The 
Science of Thought ; a System of Logic after the Principles of the Hegelian School, 
as expounded by G-abler, of Berlm We name, also, Philosophy as an Absolute 
Science, by E L. and A L Frothingham Boston, 1864 Volume i , the only one 
published, upon Ontology, in the spirit of Swedenborg. Henry Janies, Theophilus 
Parsons, and Sampson Reid have written, with great ability, valuable works and essays, 
moie or less decidedly m the spirit of Swedenborg 

In connection with the movement just described, we should name Oiestes A Brown- 
son, Esq., b. 1802, who first contributed a senes of philosophical articles to the 
Christian Examiner ; and, in 1886, published New Views of Christianity, Society, and 
the Church Two yeais after he began to publish the Boston Quarterly Review, which* 
contained many articles of his own on Philosophy, In the direction of Lcroux , of whom 
he was then a disciple This periodical was intermitted, and subsequently revived m 
1844, after his adhesion to the Romish Chuich, under the title of Brownsoii's Quarterly 
Review, which abounded m philosophical cnticism. It was removed to New York, 
and was sustained for many years, and has been recently revived 

The critical articles of Sir William Hamilton were read extensively in this country 
as they were successively produced ; and his writings have been reprinted and exten- 
sively circulated, and are eveiywheie highly esteemed 

The Associational Philosophy has never attained the predominance in this country 
which might have been anticipated from the absorbing interest of the people m 
material enterprises J. S Mill’s Logic, and the writings of Bam and Spencer, have 
however, been extensively read. The interest m Spencer has been largely a sympathetic 
partiality for the tendency of his speculations, rather than an earnest speculative con- 
viction of their truth Prof John W. Fiske has lectured publicly on the spirit of 
Spencer’s doctrine of Evolution ; and J. W. Draper has written The History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe, and the History of the American Civil War, after 
the speculative assumptions of his school Theie aie few, however, who accept the 
doctrines of the Associationalists or the Evolutionists as philosophical tiuths on their 
philosophical merits. 

Among the -writers in America who have atti acted more or less attention may be 
named, in addition to those already noticed, the following — 

Laurens P. Hickok, D.D , LL D , bom 1798; Pastor, Professor of Philosophy in 
Hudson, Ohio, and subsequently of Theology m Auburn, New York, and later, of 
Phil m Union College. Published Rational Psychology, Auburn, 1848 ; Moral Science, 
Schenectady, 1853. Empirical Psychology. New York, 1854 Rational Cosmology, 
1858 Creator and Creation ; or, the Knowledge in the Reason of God and His Work. 
New York, 1872. Humanity Immortal , or, Man Tried, Fallen, and Redeemed. Bos* 
ton, 1872. 

Dr. Hickok has labored with the devotion of many years m the field of Speculative 
Philosophy. He writes with subtilty and occasional eloquence, using somewhat of the 
terminology and the classification of Kant and Jacobi He was one of the first to adopt 
the classification of Kant, and has perse veringly adhered to it, and has trained a consid- 
erable school of disciples and imitators. He is a pronounced Theist and Supernatural 1st. 
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Mark Hopkins, D D , LL D., bom 1802 ; MB., 1828 ; Professor Moral Philosophy, 
etc , Williams College, Massachusetts, 1880-86 ; President, 1888-1872 Published, 
besides papers in Bib Sacra , etc , Lowell Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. 
Boston, 1846 Miscellaneous Essays and Reviews, 1847 Lowell Lectures on Moral 
Science. Boston, 1862 Lowell Lectures, 2d senes ; or, The Law of Love, and Love as 
a Law, a Moral Science, Theoretical and Practical New York, 1869. 3d ed, 1871, 
with an Appendix, containing stnctures by Br McCosh, with replies. This Appendix 
is very instructive, as exhibiting the author’s theory, which may be descnbed as a 
combination of that of Jonathan Edwards and^that of Th. Jouffroy, in contrast with 
that of Reid and Piice, as defended by Dr McCosh. President Hopkins is singularly 
independent and individual m his methods of thinking and writing, and has shown a 
sincere love of truth m altering his ethical starting-point (vide Preface to Lectures 
on Moral Science). 

James McCosh, B D , LL.D. See list of his works, chap. 9. Some of these works 
have been written in Ameiica, m all of which, and in some able papers m our peri- 
odicals, the author has exhibited a lively interest m, and a warm appreciation of, phi- 
losophy m the United States. 

Charles G- Finney, D D , b. 1792, Preacher, President and Professor at Oberlin, Ohio, 
has founded a somewhat distinctive school, with some deviations from Edwards, and 
published lectures on Systematic Theology, new ed , 1851, m which his speculative and 
ethical system are fully developed. 

James H Fairchild, B D. , President of Oberlm College, published in 1869, New 
Yoik, Moral Philosophy ; or, The Science of Obligation, in which he follows Finney 
closely. 

Asa Mahan, D.D., Professor and President of College at Oberlin, published System of 
ntellectual Philosophy, 1845. A Treatise on the Will. The Science of Logic ; or, 
An Analysis of the Laws of Thought. New York, 1857. The Science of Natural The- 
ology, Boston, 1887. Dr. Mahan is a thinker of great activity and enterprise. He has 
given earnest attention to all phases of modem speculation, especially in their relations 
to Ethics and Theology 

Professor Henry N. Bay, B D , bom 1808; Professor West Res. Coll., 1840-1858; 
President Ohio Female College, 1858-1864 ; Fundamental Philosophy from Krug, 1848, 
16mo, pp. 59 ; The Logic of Sir William Hamilton, 1863, 12mo, pp 280; Elements of 
Logic, 1867, 12mo, pp. 237; Logical Praxis, 1872, pp. viii., 148; The Science of ^Es- 
thetics, 1872, pp. xvm., 434; also articles in various journals. 

John Bascom, Professor in Williams College, published, New York, 1869, The Prin- 
ciples of Psychology; also, New York, 1871, Science, Philosophy, and Religion; Lec- 
tures delivered before the Lowell Institute. He has also published Treatises on Es- 
thetics and Political Economy ; also various papers in the Bib Sac and other periodi- 
cals. Prof. Bascom is a vigorous and independent critic. He is m some sense a pupil 
of Br. Hickok. 

Julius H. Seelye, D D , LL.D , bom 1825, Professor of Intellectual Philosophy in 
Amherst College, published, New York, 1856, A Translation of Br A. Schwegler’s 
History of Philosophy in Epitome ; also various critical papers, following, in general, 
Br. Hickok’s philosophy and nomenclature. 

P. A. Chadboume, MB., LL D., Professor of Natural History m Williams College, 
and President, 1872, published Lectures on Natural Theology, New York, 1867 ; also, 
New York, 1872, Instinct . Its Office in the Animal Kingdom and its Relation to th© 
Higher Powers m Man, both Lowell Lectures. 
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Joseph Haven, D.D , Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy m Amherst Col- 
lege, Massachusetts, Professor of Theology m Chicago Theological Seminary, published 
in 1838, Boston, Mental Philosophy, including the Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will, 
which has been very extensively used as a text-book ; also, Moral Philosophy, including 
Theoietical and Practical Ethics, 1859, also very popular ; also, Studies m Philosophy 
and Theology, Andover, 1871. 

Piofessor Haven is a critical and eclectic follower of the Scottish school 

Frederick Augustus Bauch, D.D., 1806-1841, President of Marshall College, pub- 
lished m 1840 Psychology, including Anthropology, 4th ed. 

Samuel S Schmucker, D D , horn 1799, published, 1842, Psychology; or, Elements 
of a New System of Mental Philosophy 

E Y. Gerhart, D D , President of Franklin and Marshall College, published, Phila- 
delphia, 1858, An Introduction to the Study of Philosophy, with an Outline Treatise 
on Logic. 

William Dexter Wilson, D D , LL D , born 1816, Professor of Logic, etc. , in Hobart 
Free College, 1850, subsequently in Cornell University, published in New York, in 
1856, An Elementary Treatise on Logic; also, Ithaca, 1871, Lectures on the Psychology 
of Thought and Action, Comparative and Human Professor Wilson’s logic is very 
comprehensive and exact. 

Samuel Tyler, LL D., bom 1809, advocate, published Discourse on the Baconian Phi- 
losophy, Baltimore, 1844 ; 3d ed , New York; also, The Progress of Philosophy in 
the Past and Future, Philadelphia, 1858 ; 2d ed , 1868 ; also, Critical Articles m Prince- 
ton Eeeiew on Sir William Hamilton, October, 1859 ; God and Revelation, January, 
1862 Dr Tyler was a fnend and correspondent of Ha mil ton 

Albert Taylor Bledsoe, LL D., Professor, University of Virgmia A Theodicy; or, 
Vindication of the Divme Glory, as Manifested m the Constitution and Government of 
the Moial World. New York, 1854. Examination of Edwards on the Will, 1846. Bledsoe 
is always acute and vigorous. 

Henry Carleton, Judge of Supreme Court in Louisiana Liberty and Necessity, in 
which are considered the Laws of Association of Ideas, the Me anin g of the word Will, 
and the True Intent of Punishment Philadelphia, 1857. Brief and clear, in the maimer 
and with the doctrines of Antony Collins 

Daniel D. Whedon, D D , bom 1808. The Freedom of the Will, etc. (already referred 
to, 1864. 

On Moral Philosophy, besides the writers already named, we add John Witherspoon, 

D D , President of Piinceton College, 1722-1794. Lectures on Moral Philosophy’ 
ESdin., 1812 

Samuel Stanhope Smith, D D, LL D., successor of Witherspoon, also published 
Lectures on Political Philosophy Trenton, 1812, 2 vols 

Jasper Adams, Piesident of the College of Charleston, S. C., published Elements 
of Moral Philosophy New York, 1837 

William Adams, S.T P , Presbyter Prot Episc Church in Wisconsin. The Ele- 
ments of Christian Science, a Treatise upon Moral Philosophy and Practice. Phil. , 1850. 
An interesting and well-written treatise, not severely scientific. 

James R. Boyd. Eclectic Moral Philosophy, prepared for literary institutions and 
general use. N Y., 1849. 

J W. French, D.D , Professor of Ethics, IT. S. Mil. Academy. Published, N. Y , 
1865, 3d edition, Practical Ethics, for the Use of the Students at the Military Academy! 

Richard Hildreth, LL.D. Theory of Morals. Bosk, 1844. 
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Simon Nash Mor ali ty and the State Columbus, Ohio, 1850 
Archibald Alexander, D.D , 1772-1851. Professor of Didactic Theology in Prince- 
ton, 1812-1851 Outlines of Moral Science, a brief text-book, remarkable for neatness 
and comprehensiveness. (Posthumous ) N. Y , 1852. 

David Metcalf. An Inquiry into the Nature, Foundation, and Extent of Moral Obli- 
gation, involving the Nature of Holiness and of Sm , being an Introduction to the Study 
of Moral Science m all its Blanches, including the Legal, Theological, and Govern- 
mental Boston, I860. 

Written in question and answer. Maintains the theory of benevolent utility 
J Alden, D D., Prof m Williams College. Christian Ethics. N. Y., 18G6. 


Hubbard Winslow, D D , 1800-1864 Pastor in Boston and elsewhere ; also, Teacher. 
Published, 1851, Elements of Intellectual Philosophy ; 10th edition, 1863, also, in 1856, 
Elements of Moral Philosophy. 8th ed , 1862 

James T. Champlm, D D , President of Watemlle College, published in Boston, 
1 SGO, Text-book m Intellectual Philosophy 

Noah Porter, D.D , LL D., b. 1811 , Prof. Mor Phil etc , at Yale College, 1846- 
1871 , Pies. , 1871. In 1868, published The Human Intellect, with an Introduction 
on Psychology and the Soul In 1871, The Elements of Intellectual Science, and The 
Sciences of Nature ‘versus the Science of Man. 

Oliver S. Munsell, D D , President of Illinois Wesleyan University. A Text-book 
m Psychology. N. Y , 1871. 

James Bush, M D , 1786-1869, published, in 1865, A Brief Outline of an Analysis of 
the Human Intellect, intended to Bectify the Scholastic and Vulgar Perversions of the 
Natural Purpose and Method of Thinking by Eejectmg altogether the Theoretic Confu- 
sion, the Unmeaning Arrangement, and the Indefinite Nomenclature of the Meta 
physician. 1865, 2 vols., 8vo In this work the author teaches, that in connection 
with every action of the intellect there is a physical action of the senses and the brain. 

D. H. Hamilton, D.D., published, Bost , 1873, an elaborate treatise entitled, Auto- 
logy . an Inductive System of Mental Science whose Centre is the Will and whose Com- 
pletion is the Personality; a Vindication of the Manhood of Man, the Godhood of God, 
and the Divine Authorship of Nature. 

Martyn Pame, M D , LL D., published, N Y , 1872, m a completed form, Physi- 
ology of the Soul and Instinct, as distinguished from Materialism, etc. , etc. 

We have adverted already to the influence of Berkeley It would seem that the spirit 
of the idealist had never ceased to haunt the beautiful shores of Ehode Island. What- 
ever be the cause, a speculative tendency has never ceased to animate its gifted men 
Job Durfee, Chief Justice of the State, who died in 1847. wrote au elaborate treatise 
in the spnit of Malebranche and John Norris, entitled, The Pan-Idea; and Bowland 
G Hazard, in the midst of the engrossing cares of an active business, published, 
Prov., 1836, Language : its Connection with the Present Constitution and Future 
Prospects of Man ; and subsequently republished, with other papers of the writer ; 
and in 1864, New York, Freedom of Mind in Willing ; or, Every Bemg that Wills a 
creative First Cause ; m 1869, Bost., Two Letters on Causation and Freedom in Will- 
ing, addressed to John Stuart Mill, with an Appendix on the Existence of Matter and 
our Notions of Infinite Space. All Mi Hazard’s writings are eminently fresh, acute, 
and original. 
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Francis Wharton, DD., LL X) Theism and Scepticism, 1859— A series of spir- 
ited essays against Comte. Hoiace B. Wallace, 1817-1 832, contributed to the Metho- 
A, A Qua Hedy ILuew articles of lemarkable ability, which were republished 1856, 
Twill literary criticisms and other papers 

Horace Bushnell, b 1804 Among many other interesting essays and discourses of 
a speculative cast, published Nature and the Supernatural, as together constituting 
one System of God. N Y., 1860 This is an important] contribution to ethical and 
theological speculation 

George Taylor, published, N. Y , 1851, Indications of a Creator; or, The Natural 
Evidences of a Final Cause 

Henry B Smith, BD., LLD, b 1815 ; Piof of Mental and Moral Philosophy m 
Amheist College, 1847-50; Prof of Eccles Hist, in Union Theol. Sem , New York, 
1850-54 , since Prof of Syst Theol ; has contributed many able critical articles on 
topics m speculative philosophy to encyclopedias and periodicals, particularly to the 
American, Theological Review, of which he has long been the editor. 

Lyman H Atwater, D D , LL D , Prof, of Philosophy, and since Prof, of Logic 
and Political Economy, Princeton, has contributed many articles to the Princeton 
Review and the Am Theol Review . of both which, now united, he has been and still is 
co-editor, and also published, 1867, a Manual of Elementary Logic. 

Charles Hodge, DD, LL D., b. 1798, Piofessor in Theol. Sena, at Princeton, N. J., 
1822, published various Ethical and Philosophical Papers in the Princeton Review , of 
which he was the founder, and for 40 years the editor. Also, A System of Theology. 
8 vols , 1871, ’72, ’73, including many philosophical discussions. 

James Henry Thornweil, D D , LL I) , d. 1863, Prof of Ethics and Pres of S Car. 
University, and Prof, of Theology m Columbia, published many able and important 
discussions on Philosophical Theology and Ethics, which are republished m a posthu- 
mous edition of his works, m 6 vols 

Edwards A Park, D D , LL D , b. 1808 ; Prof of Mental and Moral Philosophy at 
Amherst, 1834-36 , since Prof m Theol Sem. at Andover, besides giving lectures on 
speculative topics has contributed critical articles to the Rib. Repository and the Biblio- 
theca Sacra 

Tayler Lewis, LL D , b. 1802, Prof of Greek m the University of New York, 
1888, and 1849 m Union College, published, besides many papers, in 1845, Plato contra 
Atheos, with Critical Notes, etc. Largely speculative 

Francis Lieber, LL D. Manual of Political Ethics, designed chiefly for the use of 
Colleges and Students at Law . . . Part I., Book I Ethics General and Political. 
Book II The State Part II Political Ethics Proper Boston, 1838-39, 2 vols , 8vo. 
(2d ed , 1847, and repub Lond , 1839) Legal and Political Hermeneutics, or Princi- 
ples of Interpretation and Construction in Law and Politics, with Remarks on Prece- 
dents and Authorities Enlarged edition Boston, 1839, 12mo On Civil Liberty and 
Self Government Phila., 1838, 2 vols, 12mo. Essays on Property and Labour 
as connected with Natural Law and the Constitution of Society. New York, 1841, 
16mo. 

E Malford. The Nation The Foundations of Civil Order and Political Life m 
the United States New York, 1870, 8vo 

B. F. Cocker, D D , Prof. Moral and Mental Philosophy in the University of Michi- 
gan, published, N Y., 1870, Christianity and Greek Philosophy; or, The Relation be- 
tween Spontaneous and Reflective Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and his Apostles. The volume treats abundantly of modern speculation, and 
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with much vigor. The second series, on Christianity and Modem Thought, is not yet 
published. 

The contributions to periodicals and papers on speculative subjects have been vexy 
numerous. Among the journals most distinguished for papers of this description may 
be named : The Worth American Review , The Christian Examiner , Brownson's Quar- 
terly Review , The Quarterly Christian Spectator , The Christian Review , The Pritice- 
ton Review , The American Theobgial Review, The Methodist Quarterly Review , Mercers - 
burg Review , also Southern Presbyterian Review , and others. A single journal is 
entirely devoted to discussions of this 'kind.— The Journal of Speculative Philosophy — 
which was commenced in 1867, in St. Louis, under the editorship of William T. 
Harris aided by a corps of able associates and contributors, largely familiar with 
German and French Philosophy, 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OH MODERN PHILOSOPHY IN 

ITALY. 

By VINCENZO BOTTA, Ph.D , 

LATE PBOFESSOS OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE EOYAL COLLEGES OP THE XJNTVEBSITY OP TUBES. 


The Age of the Renaissance. 

The rise of modem philosophy in Italy is contemporary with the 
Revival of Letters, when the habit of independent thought, gradually 
developing, asserted itself in opposition to Scholasticism. The early 
establishment of the Italian Republics, the growth of industry, com- 
merce and wealth, the increasing communication with the East, the 
propagation of Arabic science, the influence of the Schools of Roman 
Jurisprudence, the gradual formation of the Italian language, and 
above all, the growing passion for the literature of Greece and Rome, 
all combined to stimulate the human mind to free itself from the ser- 
vitude of prevailing methods and ideas. As early as the eleventh cen- 
tury, the Catharists appeared in Lombardy, and extending throughout 
the Peninsula under various names, such as Paterini, Templari, Albi- 
gesi, Publicani and others, remained for three centuries the uncon- 
ipiered champions of intellectual liberty. At the beginning of the 
twelfth century, a numerous and powerful School of philosophers, em- 
bracing the most prominent representatives of the Ghibelline party, 
labored so persistently for freedom of thought and expression, that it 
was denounced by the Church as a School of Epicureans and Atheists. 
Foremost among these, according to Dante, himself a Ghibelline, was 
the Emperor Frederick II., the patron of the Arabian scholars, a poet, 
a statesman and a philosopher ; his friend, Cardinal Ubaldini ; Farinata 
degli Uberti, a hero in war and peace ; Brunetto Latini, the teacher of 
Dante j and Guido de’ Cavalcanti, “ the physicist, the logician and 
Epicurean,” as a contemporary biographer calls him. Meanwhile 
Amaldo da Brescia strove to extend to the field of politics the philo- 
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sophical revolution which had so early begin), and which was now 
sustained by secret societies widely spread throughout the Peninsula, 
alluded to in the early poem of St. Paul’s Descent to the Infernal 
Pegions. To the same object of intellectual emancipation were 
directed the religious and social movements, which distinguished the 
history of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries headed by such Reform- 
ers as Giovanni da Parma, Gerardo di San Donnino, Marsiglio di 
Padova, Ubertino di Casale, Yaldo, and Fra Dolcino. 

But as a promoter of freedom in philosophy as well as in political 
science, Dante (1265-1321) stands preeminent in the history of his 
country. He was the first to construct a philosophical theory of the 
separation of the State from the Church in his De Monarchia , in which 
he advocated the independence of the civil power from all ecclesiasti- 
cal control ; he also opposed the Papal power in immortal strains in 
the Divina Commedia ; and, under the popular symbols of the age, 
strove to enlarge the idea of Christianity far beyond the limits, to 
which it was confined by the Scholastics. Petrarch (1304-74) boldly 
attacked Scholasticism in every form, denounced the Church of Rome 
as u the impious Babylon which has lost all shame and all truth,” 
with his friend Boccaccio devoted himself to the publication of ancient 
MSS., and labored throughout his life to excite among his contempo- 
raries an enthusiasm for Classic Literature. Ilis works De Vera 
Sapientia; De Demediis Utriusque Fortune® ; De Vita Solitaria / 
De Contemptu Mundi , blending Platonic ideas with the doctrines of 
Cicero and Seneca, were the first philosophical protest against the 
metaphysical subtilties of his age. Thus the fathers of Italian liter- 
ature were also the fathers of the revolution which gave birth to 
modern philosophy. 

The study of the original writings of Plato and Aristotle, and the in- 
troduction of an independent exegesis of the ancient philosophers, soon 
produced a still more decided opposition to Scholasticism ; a move- 
ment aided by the arrival of Greek scholars in Italy before, and after 
the fall of Constantinople. Prominent among these, w r ere the Plato- 
nists Georgius Gemistus Pletho and Cardinal Bessarion, and the Aris- 
totelians Theodoras Gaza and Georgius of Trebizond, who placed them- 
selves at the head of the philosophical revival in Italy. While Plato- 
nism became predominant in Tuscany under the patronage of Cosimo 
de ? Medici, the influence of Marsiglio Ficino, and the Platonic Academy 
founded by the former in Florence, Aristotelianism extended to the 
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Universities of Northern Italy and particularly to those of Padua and 
Bologna, taking two distinct forms, according to the sources from which 
the interpretation of Aristotle was derived. The Averroists followed 
the great commentary of Averroes, and the Hellenists, or the Alexan- 
drians, sought the spirit of the Stagirite in the original, or in his Greek 
commentators, chief among whom was Alexander of Aphrodisias. The 
Averroistic School, mainly composed of physicists and naturalists, was 
the most decided opponent of the Scholastic system in its relation to 
theology. Indeed, medicine, Arabic philosophy, Averroism, astrology, 
and infidelity, early in the Middle Ages had become synonymous terms. 
Pietro d 5 Abano, who flourished at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and who may be considered as the founder of the Averroistic 
School in Italy, was one of the first who asserted, under astrological 
forms, that religion had only a relative value in accordance with the 
intellectual development of the people. He was arrested by the order 
of the Inquisition ; but he died before sentence was passed upon him ; 
his body was burnt, and his memory transmitted to posterity as 
connected with infernal inachinations. In 1324 Cecco d 5 Ascoli, a 
professor in the University of Bologna and a friend of Petrarch, was 
condemned to burn all his books on astrology, and to listen every Sun- 
day to the sermons preached in the church of the Dominicans. Later 
he was burnt at the stake, and his picture appears in one of the many 
Infernos painted on the walls of the Italian churches by Orcagna. 
The eternity of matter and the unity of human intellect were the two 
great principles of the Averroistic doctrine ; hence the negation of 
creation, of permanent personality and of the immortality of the soul 
became its principal characteristics. Although some of the writers 
of this School endeavored to reconcile its doctrines with the dogmas 
of the Church, others accepted the consequences of its philosophy, 
and boldly asserted the eternity of the universe and the destruc- 
tion of personality at death. Fra Urbano di Bologna, Paolo of Yen- 
ice, Nicola da Foligno, Cassandra Fedele, and many others, were 
among the first; among the second may be mentioned Nicoletto Yer- 
nias, Tommaso Cajetano and above all Pietro Pomponacci (1462- 
1530), with whom began a new period in the development of Anti- 
Scholastic philosophy. 

Hitherto the followers of Averroism had confined their teaching to 
commentaries upon the great Arabian philosopher ; but with Pompo- 
nacci philosophy assumed a more positive and independent character. 
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and became the living organ of contemporary thought. Indeed, 
while he adhered to the Averroists in his earnest opposition to Scholas- 
ticism, he was a follower of the Alexandrians in certain specific 
doctrines. Thus on the question of the immortality of the soul, which 
so agitated the mind of the age, while the Averroists asserted that the 
intellect after death returned to God and in time lost its individuality, 
Pomponacei with the Alexandrians rejected that compromise, and 
openly denied all future existence. He held that the origin of man 
was due to the same causes which produced other things in nature ; 
that miracles were but illusions, and that the rise and the decadence 
of religion depended on the influence of the stars. It is true that 
he insisted on the opposition of philosophy and faith, and thought 
that what was true in the former might be false in the latter, and 
vice versa; a subterfuge, into which many philosophers of the Mid- 
dle Ages were forced by the dangers, to which they w T ere exposed. 
Pomponacei was the author of many works, one of which, De Immor- 
talitate Animce , was burnt in public. His most celebrated disciples 
were Ercole Gonzaga, Paolo Giovio, Simone Porta, and Grattarolo. 
His opponents were Achillini, Nifo, Castellani and Gaspare Con- 
tarini, all moderate Averroists, wbo strove to reconcile Christianity 
with natural philosophy; an effort, in which they were joined by 
Zimara, Zaharella, Pendasio and Cremonini. Among the Hellenists, 
who maintained in part the opinions of Pomponacei, was Leonico 
Thomeo (1456-1531), a physician, and professor in the University of 
Padua, who, on account of the vivacity of his polemic against 
Scholasticism, the Hippocratic character of his doctrines, and the 
beauty of his style, may be considered as the founder of Hellenic 
criticism and naturalism in the Age of the Renaissance. To the same 
class of writers, although neither pure Hellenists nor Averroists, belong 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (1463-94) and Cardano (1501-76), who 
strove to substitute in place of Scholasticism philosophic systems found- 
ed partly on Christianity, and partly on Platonic ideas, or on doctrines 
derived from the Cabala and astrology ; Cesalpino (1509-1603), who 
constructed a pantheistic philosophy on Averroistic ideas, and Vanini 
(1585-1619), who for advocating a system of naturalism was burnt 
at the stake. Other writers opposed contemporary philosophy chiefly 
for the barbarous form, in which it was expressed, such as Lorenzo 
Valla, Poliziano, Barbaro, Hizolio, and Ludovico Vives. 

But a more effectual opposition to Scholasticism was duo to 
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the introduction of the experimental method into scientific inves- 
tigations, which was first inaugurated by Leonardo da Yinci (1452 
-1510), the artist, the poet, the mathematician and the philosopher 
who, as Hallara says, “ within the compass of a few pages anticipatec 
almost all the discoveries which have been made in science, from Gali- 
leo to the contemporary geologists.” Nizolio, Aconzio, Erizzo, Moceni 
go and Alessandro Piccolomini continued the work of da Yinci in 
insisting on the application of the experimental method in philosophy. 
This application was partially at least attempted by Telesio (1508-88), 
and by Patrizi (1529-76), who opposed Scholasticism by striving to 
create a philosophy founded on nature. Giordano Bruno (1548-1600) 
boldly undertook the philosophical reconstruction of Mind and Nature 
on the basis of the unity and the universality of substance; while 
Tommaso Oampanella (1568-1689) established his philosophy on ex- 
perience and consciousness. To promote this scientific movement 
learned associations everywhere arose; the “Academia Sccretorum 
Naturae” was instituted ^ at Naples by G. B. Porta in 1560; the 
Telesiana was established by Telesio in the same city; the Lyn- 
ch ean was founded in Rome by Prince Frederick Cesi in 1609, 
and the Academia del Cimento in Florence in 1637. Meantime 
the opposition to Scholasticism extended to the field of politics, 
where Machiavelli (1469-1527) established the principles of that poli- 
cy, which in less than four centuries was destined to triumph in the 
establishment of Italian unity on the ruins of papal sovereignty, 
a policy which found a powerful impulse in the religious revolution 
attempted by Savonarola (1452-98), a still more effectual aid in 
the invention of the art of printing, and a pledge of its final triumph 
in the great Reformation of the 16th century. In vain the sacerdotal 
caste persecuted and imprisoned the philosophers and reformers, and 
burnt them at the stake ; in vain it strove to drown philosophical liberty 
in blood. The opposition increased and reappeared in the writings of 
Guicciardini the historian (1482-1560), and of Paolo Sarpi (1552-1 628), 
the bold defender of the Republic of Yenice against the encroach- 
ments of the Papal See, the philosopher and the naturalist, to whom 
many discoveries in science are attributed. The political writings 
of Donato Giannoti, of Paolo Paruta, and Giovanni Bottero, in 
the last part of the sixteenth century, which were demoted to the 
emancipation of society from the authority of the Church, close 
the period jvhich had opened with the aspirations of Dante and 
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Petrarch, and was now crowned by the martyrdom of Giordano 
Bruno and Lueilio Yamni. 

For tlie exposition of the doctrines of the Italian philosophers of the Renaissance, the 
reader is leteirod to Ueberweg’s statements, pp. 5-14 and 19-81 of this volume See 
ini ther . Tiedemann, Geist der Speculative a Philosophic , John Or Buhle, Gesch der neu- 
eren Philos ; W O- Tennemann, Gvschichte dur Philosophic ; H. Rittei, Geschichte dev 
Philos . , Supphmuiti rdlaStona delict Filosofiaffi Tennemann , by G- D Romagnosi andB. 
Poll , T. Mamiam, Bin nova mento della Filosofia antioci Italianct; B. Spaventa, Caraltcre e 
bdluppo della Filosofia Italuina dal Sccolo 10° fino al nostro tempo , 1800 On the philo- 
sophy of Dante, see A F. Ozanam, Dante et la Phihsophie Cathohque au 18 e Siecle, 1845, 
transl. by Boissaid, Bond 1854 , N Tommasuo, La Commedia di Dante , 1854 , G- Frap- 
porti, Sulla Filosofia di Dante , 1855 ; IJgo Foscolo, Discorso sul testo del Poema di Dante , 
1825, G. Rossetti, Commcnto analitico della Divina, Commedia , 1827; H 0 Barlow, 
Critical , Historical , and Philosophical Contributions to the Study of the Dmna Commedia , 
1864 , V. Botta, Dante os Philosopher , Patriot and Poet , New York, 1805 ; Mana 
Fiancesca Rossetti, A Shadow of Dante , Boston, 1872, and the valuable works wiitten 
on the Italian poet by Schlosser, Kopish, Wegele, Blanc, Goschel, Kail Witte, and 
Philalethes (the piesent King John of Saxony). On Petraieh, see T Bonitas, De 
Petrarca Phdosopho , 1SG3, and Maggiolo, De la Plulosophie morale de Petra? que , 1804 
On the opposition of Petiarch to Scholasticism cf Renan’s Aver roes et V Averroisme, 
1852, 2 l Partie, ch III. 3. 

Towards the end of the twelfth centmy the doctiines of Avenoes were introduced 
into the Peninsula from Spain and Sicily, wheie appealed the first translations of the 
commentary of the Arabian philosopher. They soon became naturalized m the Univer- 
sities of Padua, Bologna, and Ferrara, and the absorbing subject of lectures and discus- 
sions for three or four centuries The principal lecturers belonging to this School 
were Pietro d’ Abano (d. 1315), the author of Conciliator differ entiarum Philosophorum 
et Medicorum; Giovanni di Gonduno (fi in 1328), whose Qucestiones ei Commenta on 
Aristotle, Averroes, and Pietro d’ Abano are extant m the national library of Pans, 
some of which were published m Venice, 1488, 1490, and 1501 , Fia Urbano da Bologna 
(fl 1334), who wrote a voluminous commentary of the work of Averroes on the book of 
Aristotle, De Physico Auditu ; it was published in Venice, 1492, with a preface of 
Nicoletto Vernias ; Paolo di Venezia (d. 1429), the author of Summa totius Philosophies, 
who defended the doctrines of Averroes m the presence of eight hundred Augustmians 
against Nicola Fava, the Hellenist ; Gaetano Tiene (fi 1436), Tibeno Bazilieri, Nicola di 
Foligno, Ugo di Siena, Marsiglio di Santa Sofia, Giacomo di Forli, Tommaso de Vio 
Cajetano, Nicoletto Vernias ond many others have left voluminous MSS. in the libra- 
ries of Venice, Padua, and Bologna, as witnesses of their devotion to the ideas of the 
great Arabian philosopher. Cassandra Fedele, a learned lady of Venice, defended m 
1480 a seiies ot Averroistic theses m the University of Padua, and obtained the degiee 
of doctor of philosophy. 

Pomponacci may be classed jmong the Averroists, as far as he believed in the exis- 
tence of a radical antithesis between leligion and philosophy , he, however, rejected 
the fundamental principle of Averroism, the unity of the intellect, and m this respect 
he belonged to the Alexandrian School. He was the authoi of several works De Immor- 
tahtate Ardmce ; De Fato , De LiberoAo'bitrio ; De PmdestinaP’one ; De Promdentia Dei ; 
and De nabumhwn effcctuum admirandorum causis , scilicet de Incantationibns. Ales&sm 
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dro Achillnu was one of Ins opponents, and the School of Padua has left no record more 
celebiatcd, than that of the public discussions held by those two philosophers Achil- 
lini’s works weie published in Venice, 1308. In 1509 the two adversaries having- been 
obliged to leave Padua, established themselves in Bologna, where they continued their 
disputations tul the occuiience of their death, about 1520. Agostmo Nifo (1473-1546) 
was, anodiei opponent of Poniponacci ; at the request of pope Leo X he wrote his De 
Autuia which gave occasion to Pomponacci to publish his Defensor mm contra' 
2{ipJt u ni ; Xifo was also the author of Dducidarnm Metaphysicaruni Disputatmium. 
I A Malta m his Apologia de Animce ImCnortahtate , Cardinal Gaspare Contanni in his 
De Lnmortahtate Animce , and several others strove to confute the doctrines of Pom- 
ponacci on the mortality of the soul He was defended by several of his pupils, and 
particulaily by Srnion Porta (d. 1555) m his De Aninia, de Speciebus mtelligibiUbus. 
S Porta was also the author of De Ilunid/ia 2£ente Disputatio , 1551 ; De Rerum 
jS\iiitrahum Principus, 1501; DeDolore; An homo bonus vel malus miens fiat, 1551. 
In 1512 the Latcran Council condemned both those, who taught that the human soul 
was not immortal, and those who asseited that the soul is one and identical in all men. 
It condemned also the philosophers who affirmed that those opinions, although con- 
trary to faith, were philosophically true It enjoined professors of philosophy to 
refute all heretical doctrines to which they might allude, and prohibited the clergy to 
study philosophy for a course longei thau five years. Indeed, Aveiroism as early as 
the thirteenth century had become hostile lo the doctrines of the Church, and in 1271, 
and again m 1277, it was condemned by Stephen Tempier, archbishop of Paris, who 
caused its punciples to be embodied m distinct propositions. Among these were the 
following Q uud scrmones thtologici sunt fundciti mfcibulis Quod nihil plus scitur prop- 
ter sen e theologunn. Quod fab alee and falsa sunt in lege Christiana , sicut et in alas. 
Quod lex Christiana imped'd addiscere Quod sapientes mundi sunt philosophi tantwn. 
Notwithstanding the condemnation of the Church, those ideas seemed to have taken 
hold of the philosophical mind of the age, and long continued to find favor among 
teachers and students. Thexe were, however, philosophers who, adhering to the doc- 
trines of Avenoes, stiove to blend them with the standard of an orthodox creed 
Among them Maic-Antonio Zimara (d. 1552) m his Solutiones contradictionum in dicta 
Andotdis et Auerrois , Antonio Posx di Monsehce, Gmlio Palamede, Bornandmo Tomi- 
tano di Pel tie and several others m the beginning of the sixteenth century. Mean- 
time new translations and new editions of the works of Aveiroes, more correct and 
moie complete, appeared, due to the labors of G B Bagolmi of Verona, Marco Oddo, 
Giacobbe Mantmo, Abramo de Balmes, Gian Francesco Burana and others Giacomo 
Zabarella, i 10 m 1564 to 1589, followed Averroes in his lectures at the University of Padua, 
and found an opponent m Giovanni Francesco Piccolommi , Federico Pendasio strove to 
blend Averroism with Alexandnanism, and Cesare Cremonim (1552-1631), the last repre- 
sentative of Avenoism in Italy, gave new forms and new tendencies to the doctrines of 
his master His lectures are preserved m the library of St Marc in Venice, and form 
twenty-four large volumes. Cf Pietro Pomponacci , Studi Storici sulla Scuola di Bologna 
e di Padua by Francesco Fioientmo, 1SG8 , P. Pomponacci by B Podesta ; and P. 
Pomponacci e la bcienza by Luigi Fern, published m the Archivio Storico Itcthano. 
1871. ’ 

Hellenic Anstot elianism , not less than Averroism, was a step toward the emancipa- 
tion of the human intellect. The same object was greatly promoted by the School of 
Humanists, represented by L Valla, Poliziano and L Vrves, and by the Platonic revival 
through the Academy of Florence, and the translations and the works of Marsigho 
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Ficino ; cf. Tiraboschi’s Storia della Letter citur a Iialiana ; Heeren’s Geschichte des 
Studiiirns der dassischen Lueratur seit dem Wiederaujieben der Wissenschaften, 1797- 
1802 ; Renan’s op c. ; I. Burckhardt’s Die Gultur der Renaissance in Itaken , 1869 ; 
Von Alfred yob Reumont’s Geschichte der Stadt Rome 18G9 ; I. Zeller’s Italic et la 
Renaissance 1869; and the Edinburgh Review, July 1872. The Popes arid the Italian 
Humanists. The Humanist revival, properly speaking, commenced with the advent to 
Florence of Manuel Chiysoloias in 1896 , and it was promoted and illustrated by the 
researches and the wntmgs of many scholars, such as Poggio, Filelfo, Aretmo, Valla, 
Traveisari, Vegio, and Tommaso di Sarzana, *who af terwaids became Pope under the 
name of Nicholas V. The Council of Constance, 1414-18, contained among its mem- 
bers several of the most learned humanists of the age, and for a time the Papal See 
was at the head of the movement for the revival of the study of classical literature 
Piomment among the popes who promoted that revival were Nicholas V., alieady 
mentioned, Martin V , Eugene IV , Pius II., known under the name of Enea Silvio 
Piceolonnni, and Leo X To this revival may also be refened the origin of the 
Academical bodies and literary associations which formed so charactcnstic a fea- 
ture of the literaiy life of Italy of that time. Of these associations, those which held 
their meetings m Florence, at the Camaldolese Convent degli Angeli and at the 
Augustine Convent dello Spinto, weie the most celebrated The controversy between 
the Platomsts and Aristotelians of the Age of the Renaissance is described m De 
Georgiis Diatnba by Leo Allatius m Scupt. Bizant ; in Boivm’s Querelle des Philo - 
sophes du XV Siecle (Memones de literature de l’Acadcmie des Inscriptions, vol II ), 
and in Gennadius and Pletho , Aristotelismus und Platonismus m der Griechischen Kirche , 
by W. Gass, 1844 

The following are the works of L Thomeo, the Hellenist * Anstotelis StagiritcB parva 
guce meant naturalia , 1530 Dialogi de Dmnatione ; De Animorum Immortalitate ; 
De Tribus Animorum Vehicuhs ; De Nominum Inventione ; De Precibus ; De Com - 
pescendo Luctu; De JEtatum Monbus; De Relatimrum Natura ; De Animorum 
Essentia , 1530. Giovanni Pico della Mirandola wrote De Elite et Uno ; Twelve books 
against Judiciary Astrology ; Heptcrplon , or a treatise on Mosaic Philosophy; Regulce 
dingentis hominem in pugna spiritually and Nine hundred Theses on Dialectics, moral, 
physical, and mathematical sciences, which he defended in public in Rome His ne- 
phew, Giovanni Francesco Pico, held the same doctrines, and wrote in defence of the 
book De Ente et Uno. Of Das System des John Pico non Mirandola , by Georg Drey- 
dorff, 1858. Girolamo Cardano wrote many works, which were published in ten vol- 
umes in quarto in 1663 ; the principal ones are * De Subtilitate libri xx ; De Rerum 
Varietate He is celebrated for his Formula for solving equations of the third degree. 
He is also the author of an autobiography. His doctrines were refuted by Scaligero in 
his Exercitationes exotericcs, and defended by himself in his Apologia. Gf Rixner’s and 
Siber’s Beitrage zur Geschichte der Physiologic im weiteren und eng even Sinne [Leben und 
Meinungen beruhmter Physilcerim 16. und 17. Jahrh. , 1819-26) Andrea Cesalpmo is 
the author of several works on physiology and medicine, Peripateticarum Quastionum 
libri quinquCy and Dcemonum Inrestigatio Peripatctica. Lorenzo Valla wrote Elegan 
tiarum libri sex , Dialectics Disputationes , and De Voro Bono . He translated also the Iliad, 
Herodotus, and Thucydides. Angelo Poliziano, poet and philosopher, translated the Man- 
ual of EpictectuSy the Questions and Problems of Alexander of AphrodisiaSy the Aphorisms 
of Hippocrates y and the Sayings and the Deeds of Xenophon ; he wrote also Parepisto - 
menony m which he proposed to describe the tree of human knowledge. Ermolao 
Barbaro wrote on ThemistiuSy and on the Aristotelian doctrine of the soul ; Ludovico 
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Vives Be Gauds corruptarum artium , 1531; Be Initiis , Seczis et Laudibm Philosophic, 
id ; Be Annua et Vita, 1558 Of the numerous treatises of Leonardo da Vinci the 
greater pait still remain m manuscript m the Ambrosian library at Milan They aie 
written from right to left, and m such manner that it is necessaiy to employ a 
glass in older to decipher them Extracts fiom his MSS were published m Paris by 
Venturi, 1797 Giacomo Nizolio wrote the Antibarbarus , sen de tens principles et Dora 
ratwne philosophandi contra Pseudo-Phdosophos , 1553 ; Giacomo Aconzio, Methodus , 
scilicet recta mvestigandarum tvadendarumque artium ac scientiarum, ratio , 1558 
Giacomo Sadoleto, Phcedrus , sen de lalidibus Philosophies , , 1607 ; Sebastiano Enzzo, 
JMtT Istrumento e Via imentrice degli Antichi , 1554 , M Antonio Mocenigo, Be eo quod 
est par adorn, 1559; Alessandro Piccolommi, li Istrumento della Fdosofia, 15G5 ; Filo- 
Sofia nciturale , 1562, and Istituzione morale According to Tirabosehi, A Piccolommi 
was the first philosopher who used the Italian language in his writings. He was, how- 
ever, preceded by T Golferani, who long before wrote a treatise in that language, 
Bella Memona locale , 1340. Giovanm Francesco Piccolommi, a nephew of Alessandro, 
wrote Be Rerum Befimtiombus , 1000 ; and TJniversa de Monbus Philosophia. Here may 
also be mentioned G. B Porta, the author of Be Humana Physiognomia , 1586 ; and Be oc- 
cultis literarum notis , seu Be A rte animi sensi occulta edits sigmficandi , 1593 , G Bnsiani, 
Methodus Scientiarum , 1587; Y. Gioigio Veneto, Be Harmonia Mundi , 1525 , N. Con- 
tanni, Be Perfections rerum , hhri sec, 1576 , G Mazzom, Be Tnphci Hommum Vita , 
1577 ; Be Consensu Aristotelis et Platonis , and In Aristotehs et Platonis universam Philoso - 
phiam Praludia , 1397, and Yaleno die’ Valcm, Opus eiureum in quo omnia expheantur , 
quee Scientiarum omnium parens Raymundus lullus tarn in Scientiarum arbor e, quam 
arte generally tradit , 1589 

Bemandmo Telesio wrote Be Rerum JVatura j uxta propria principia , 1586 ; Varii 
de naturalibus rebus libelli , 1590 ; Be 7ns quee m ciere fiunt et de terres-motibus. Quod 
animal umversum ab unica animes substantia gubernatur , aclversus Gdlenum , 1590. Cf 
Rixter’s and Siber’s op c ; also B Telesio by Florentine, 1872. The method pursued by 
Telesio he himself thus desenbes * Sensum videlicet et nos et naturam , ahud pmterea 
nihil sequuti sumus , qua summe sibi ipsa concors idem semper , et eodem agit modo , atque 
idem semper operatur. Of the origin of the world he says * Remotissimam scilicet obscu- 
rmimamque rem et minims naturali ratione afferendam ; cujus cogmtio omnis a sensu 
pendet , et de qua niJnl omnino asserendum sit unquam , quod eel non ipso , vel ipsms simile 
percepent sensu Francesco Patnzi wrote Biscussiones Peripatetics , 1571 ; Nom de 
Umversis PMlosophia , in qua Amstotelica methodo non per motum , sed per lucem ad 
primam causarn ascenditur , 1591 ; Bella Poetica o la Beca istoriale, 1586. Cf Rixner 
and Siber op cit. 

Of the works of Giordano Bruno some are written in Latin and some m Italian 
The former were edited by A Wagner, Leipzic, 1829 , the latter (only m part) by A 
F Gefrorer, Stuttgart, 1834. The following is the complete catalogue of his writings, 
classified according to their chronological Older I 1 Area di Hoe, 1570 (unpublished 
and lost) ; Be Sphara , 1576 (id ) , Bei Segm dei tempi , 1576 (published and lost) ; Be 
Jnima, 1577 (unpublished and lost); Claris magna , 1578; Bei Prediemnenti di Bio 
1579; Be Umbns Idecrnm, 15S2 ; Be Compendiosa A? chit&tum, 1582; II Ganddajo, 
a Comedy, 1582; Purgatono'delV Inferno , 1582 (unpublished and lost) ; Explicate tri- 
giuta Sigiliorum, 15S3 ; La Cenadelle Generi , five dialogues, 1584; Bella Causa , Pnnci- 
pio et If no, 1584; Be VInfinito Thmerso e Mondi, 1584; Spaccio della bestia trionfante , 
1584 ; Cabala del carallo Pegaseo con Vaggiunta deW asino Cillenico, 1585 ; Begli heroici 
Wurofi, 1585; Figuratio Aristoiehci Auditus phys«, 1586, Bialogi duo de Eabncii morden- 
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tcS Salernitani props ditina, ndinventione ad perfection Cosmmelric praxm, 1586 ; Jord H 
Bruni insomnium, 1586 , Be Lampade combmutoria Lulliana , 1587 , Be Progressu ct 
Lampade senator la Logicorum , 1587; Acrotismus , seu mtiones arize ulonmi physicorum 
ctdversus Anstotdicos, 1587; Oratio Valediclona Vd ember gee Jiabiia , 1588, Be Specie - 
rum Scrutimo et Lampacle combinatorm Raymondi LalUi , 1588 ; Centum et Sexaginta 
Articnli ctdversus ha jus tempestatis Mathemciticos atque Philosophos , 1588 ; Oratio conso- 
latoria habita in obitu Princigis Julii Brunsmccnsium Ducis , 15S9 , Be Imaginum , Slgno- 
rum et Iclearum Compositions, 1591 ; Be Tnplice Minimo ct Men sum, 1591 ; BeMonade , 
Mumero et Pigurci , 1591 , Be rerum Imaginibm, 1591 (unpublished and lost) , Libro dellc 
sette arfi liberali , 1591 (unpublished) ; Liber triginta Siatuurum , 1591 ; Templum 
'Mnemonidis , 1591 , Be Multiplici Muncli Vita , 1591 (unpublished and lost) , Be Matures 
gestibus (id ) ; Be Principus Yen (id); Be Aslrologia (id); Be Magia physica; Be 
Phystca; Libretto di congiurazioni ; Summa terminorum meta physicorum, publ 1609; 
Artiflcium peromndi , publ. 1612. Cf. Bruno Oder uber das naturhche mid gottheke 
Pnncip dcr Binge , by Sehcllmg, 1802. Also the introduction of T. Manuani to the 
translation of Schellmg’s dialogue by the Marchioness M Floicnzi Waddmgton ; Bix- 
ter’s and Siber’s op cit. Bruckern Histona Philosophies, 1744 I G- Buhle, Gommentatio 
de Ortu et Progress a Pautheismi inde a Xenophone Colofonio prrno eg us authors usque 
ad Spinozam ; Kieeron, Memoir es pour servir a Vhistoire des homines illustrcs ; C Steph. 
Jordan, Bisquisitio de Jordcino Bruno Nolcino ; G-uil F Chxistxam, Be Studns Jordani 
Brum mathematicis ; Kmdervater, Balm gezur Lobe nsgescJuclite des Lord. Bruno , 1788; 
D Less man, Giordano Bruno in Cisalpimsche Blatter, Tom 1 ; Fullebom, Bcitrage 
mir Gesehichte der Philosoph , 1706; F I. Clemens, Giordano Bruno mid Micholaus 
ton Gusa, 1847 ; John A. Scartazzmi, E in BluUeuge des Wissens, 1867 , Ch Bar- 
tholmes, Jordano Bruno, 1846-47 ; George Henry Lewes, History of Philosophy , 1868 ; 
Sigwart, Spinoza's neuentdecJcter Trcictat von Gott, 1866 , A. Debs, Jordani Bruni Vita 
et Scnpta, 1844 ; Lange, Gesehichte des Matenahsmus , 1866 ; Domenico Berti, Vita 
di Giordano Bruno, 1868, which contains the proceedings of Bruno’s trial befoie the 
Inquisition of Venice, recently discovered rathe archives of that city. 

Tommaso Campanella’s principal works are as follows’ Universes Philosophic seu 
Metaphysicarnm Rerum juxta propria dogmata , partes tres , 1638 ; Philosophia sensibus 
demonstrata et in octo disputationes distincta , adversus eos qui propno arbitratu , 
non autem sensata duce natura , philosophati sunt , 1591 ; Beaks Philosophic epilogisticc 
partes quatuor, hoc est de rerum natura, hominum, monbus, etc. His Ohitas Solis, 
a kind of Utopian romance, forms part of the latter work. Be libris propriis et recta 
ratione studendi Syntagma , 1642 ; Be Sensu rerum et Magia , 1620 ; Be Gentilesimo 
non retinendo; Atheismus triumpkaius ; Apologia pro Galileo; Be Monarchia Ilispam- 
ia ; Bisputationum in quatuor partes Philosophic RealisUbri quatuor ; several philo- 
sophical poems m Latin and Italian. Cf. Baldachmi, Vita e Filosofia di T. Campanella, 
1840 ; A D. Ancona, Introduction to the new edition of Campanella’s works, Turin, 
1854 ; S Centofanti, an essay published in the Aichivio Stonco Italiano,1866 , Spaventa 
and Mamiani, op, cit ; also Sigwart, Th. Campanella unci seine pohtischen Ideen, in 
the Preuss Jahrb , 1866 ; Mile. Louise Colet, CEuvres choisies de Campanella, 1844 ; 
Pierre Leroux, Encydopedie nouvelle, and G. Ferrari, Corso sugli Scrittori pohtici 
Italiani, 1863. 

L. Vanrni is the author of Amphiiheatnim JEternc P cot identic, 1615 ; Be admk 
randis Mature, Reginc Becque mortcdium, arcanis , 1616 ; Be Vera Sctpientia; Physico- 
Magicum; Be Contcmnenda Gloria; Apologia pro Mosciica et Christiana lege . Cf. W. D 
Fuhrmann, Leben und Schichsale , Charakter unci Mtinmgen des L Vanini , 1800. Emile 
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Waisse, L Vanini, sa tic, sa doctrine , ei samort ; Extrait des mcmoires de V Academic 
des Sciences do Toulose. Aipe, Bayle, and Voltaire in several of their works undertake 
the defence of Vanrni Of also La Vie et les Sentiments cle L Vanini by David Durand, 
1717 and Bousselot CEutres Phblosophiques cle L Vanini , 1841 

Of all the editions of Machiavelli’s works, that of Florence, ISIS, in 8 vols 8vo. is the 
fullest; and the best A new edition has been recently published m Florence partly by 
Lemm oilier and partly by G. Barbera. Of his writings, 11 Principe , written in 1514 and 
published m 1582, I Discorsi suite Deche di T Litio , and Le Stone Florentine are the 
most celebrated Of. Gescluchte der Siaatsicissen schofien, by It. von Mohi, 1858 ; 
Bardie’s zur Kntih neuever GescMchtshcreiber, 1824. ; Macaulay’s Essay on Machiavclh in 
his Cntiealand Historical Essays , G- Feiraum Ms Carso suglb Scniiori polittci Italia m, 
and Pasqnale Sn. Mancirn, Della Dottnna pohtica del Machiavelli , 1852 Bee also the life 
of Machiavelli published m the Floientxne edition of his works, 1702. The principal 
work of Francesco Guicciardini is La Slona cV Italia, extending from 1400 to 1534. Its 
best edition is that of Pisa, 1819, in 10 vols. An edition of his unpublished works has 
recently appealed m Florence, under the editoiship of G Canestrxm This valuable 
publication contams Le Consider a ziom iutorno al Discorso di JLicold JlachiateUi 
sopra lapruaa Deca di T. Lino , I Ih cor di pohticie a ah , I Discorsi pohtici ; IlTrattato 
ei Discorsi sulla Coshtiruone deVa PrpubUcn Fioreatina c sulla r forma del suo governo ; 
La Storm di Firenze; Salta dada cornspondenza uffleiale tenutaclal Guicciardini durante 
le di Corse sue Legaziom ; and il Cartcggio, or his correspondence -with Princes, Popes, 
Cardinals, Ambassadors, and Statesmen of his Lime Cf Ranke’s op cit ; Thieis’ His - 
toiredu Consulatet de V Empire — Aurtissemcnt ; the Preface by G. Canestimi to the 
Opcre in edit e cli Fr Guicciardini, 1857, and Stona della Lettcratura Italiana, by Paolo 
Emiliano Guidici, 1S55, vol 2 For the woiks of C- Savonarola, Paolo Sarpi, D. Gian- 
noti, P Paruta, and G Bottero, cf G Ferrari, op cit. Savonarola was the author 
of Compendium totius philosophies tarn naturalis quam moralis, and of Trattato circa il 
reggimento e il goterno della citta di Firenze, 1542 ; cf Stona di G. Savonarola by Pas- 
quale Villan, 1808. Paolo Sarpi wrote La Stona del Conciho Trklenlino , a work which 
has been translated into Latm, German, French, and English ; also, Opimone come 
debba goiemarsi la Rcqmblica Veneziana, 1680, and many other works, of which a full 
catalogue maybe found m the Bicgrajia diFrd Paolo Sarpi by A Bianchi-Giovmi, 1846. 
The piincipal writings of D Giannoti are Della Rcpablica di Venezia , 1540 , Della Re- 
publwa Fiorentma and Opuscoli ; of P Paruta, Perfezione della vita politica, 1579. 
Discorsi politici , 1600 ; of G Botteio, La Ragione di Staio, 1589 Rcpublica Veneziana, 
1005, Cause della grandezza deUe Chita, and I Pnncipi. 

The Seventeenth and the Eighteenth Centuries . 

The sun of modern philosophy in Italy rose at last with Galileo 
Galilei (1504-1641), a native of Pisa, and the chief of the School, which 
a century before had begun with Leonardo da Vinci. At an early age 
Galileo was a professor in the Universities of Pisa and Padua, and 
afterwards held the office of mathematician and philosopher at the 
Court of Tuscany. lie is the true founder of inductive philosophy. 
Eegarding nature as the great object of science, the autograph book of 
the Creator, he held that it cannot be read by authority, nor by any pro 
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cess d priori, but only by means of observation, experiment, measure 
and calculation. While, to aid his investigations, he invented the 
hydrostatic balance, the proportional compass, the thermoscope, the 
compound microscope and the telescope, he borrowed from mathema- 
tics the formulas, the analyses, the transformation and development 
of his discoveries. Applying this method to terrestrial and celestial 
mechanics, he made important discoveries in every branch of physical 
science, and placed the heliocentric system on a scientific basis. Hav- 
ing thus given the death-blow to Scholasticism, he was arrested by the 
Inquisition, forced publicly fo recant, and to remain under its sur- 
veillance for the rest of his life. Speaking of the comparative merit 
of Galileo and Bacon, Sir David Brewster says : u Had Bacon never 
lived, the student of nature would have found in the writings and the 
works of Galileo not ofily the principles of inductive philosophy, but 
also its practical application to the noblest efforts of invention and 
discovery.” The eminent scientist Biot, while asserting the uselessness 
of the Baconian method, insists upon the permanent validity of that of 
Galileo; and Trouessart declares that in science we are all his 
pupils. Galileo founded a School honored by the names of 
Torricelli, Yiviani, Castelli, Borelli, Cavalieri, Malpighi, Spallanzani, 
Morgani, Galvani, Yolta and other eminent scientific men, who, follow- 
ing his method successively, took the lead in the scientific progress of 
Europe. It was due to this activity in science, that the Italian mind 
was enabled to resist the oppressive influence of the political and eccle- 
siastical servitude, under which Italy labored in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; and it was through the example of Galileo, that 
physical science never became so predominant, as to exclude the study 
of philosophy. Throughout his works he loses no occasion to insist on 
efficient and final causes, and on the infinite difference which exists 
between the divine and the human intelligence ; and while he depre- 
cates the scepticism, which denies the legitimate power of reason, he 
rejects pure rationalism, which knows no limit for human knowledge. 
He asserts that beyond all second causes, there must necessarily exist a 
First Cause, whose omnipotent and allwise creative energy alone can ex- 
plain the origin of the world ; and he professes faith in that Divine Pro- 
vidence which embraces the universe as well as its atoms, like the sun 
which diffuses light and heat through all our planetary system, while 
at the same time it matures a grain of -wheat as perfectly, as if that 
were the only object of its action. 
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The works of Galileo have recently been published in a complete edition, 18 vols., 
under the editorship of Prof Eugenio Alben ; Le Opere di Galileo Galilei , prima edmone 
completely condutta sugli autentici Manosevitti Palatini , Firenze, 1842-56. This edition 
contains the life of Galileo, written by his pupil Yiviam. Among his biographers and 
cutics may be mentioned Gkilmi in his Teatro di uommi letterati , 1647 ; G. V. Boss! in 
his Pmacotheca Illustnum Virorum , 1643-48 ; P. Frisi, Elogio di Galileo , 1775, which 
was translated into Fiench and inserted in the Supplement de VEncydopedie de Dideiot 
and D Alembert ; J. Andres in his history of literature and in Saggio della Filosofia di 
Galileo , 1776; L. Premia, Vita di G ditto, 1778, which was inseited in the woik of 
Fabroni Vitce Paler um doctnna cxceUentium qui Sacuhs xvn et xvin. fioruerunt , 1778- 
1805 ; T. Tozzetti, m his Notizie degli aggrandimenti delle Science jisiche in Toscana , 1780, 
m which he published the life of Galileo written by Gherardmi, his contemporary ; C. 
Nelli, Vita e Gommercio letterario di Galileo , 1797, Badly, Histoire de VAstronomie 
moderne ; G Tiraboschi, Storm della Letteratura Itahana , 1826-36 ; Montucla, Histoire 
des Mathematiques , 1799 ; Libes, Histoire PMbsophique de Progres de la Physique , 1810 ; 
M T. Biot, Article Galileo in Biographie universelle , published by Michaud ; A Barbier 
in his Exanun critique et complement des Dictionnaires Historiques les plus repandus , 1820; 
Lord Brougham, Life of Galileo , 1829 ; M. Said, m his continuation of the Histoire 
Utteraire dltalie de Gmguene, 1834 , G. Cuvier, Histoire des Sciences Naturelles , 1841 ; 
M Libri, Histoire des Sciences Mathematiques en Itahe , 1841 ; Sir David Brewster, 
Lives of Copernicus and Galileo {Edinburgh Review, 1830), Life of Newton, 1855, and the 
Martyrs of Science , 1846 ; B Boncompagni, Intorno ad alcuni avanzamenti della Fmca in 
Italia nei Secoli 16° e 17°, 1846, Whewell, History of the Inductive Sciences, 1837 , M. Ma- 
nm, Galileo e ITnquisizione, 1850, D Rezzi, in the Atti delV Academia Pontifida dei nuovi 
Lincei, Dicembre , 1851 ; A de Reumont, Galilei und Mom , published in his Bcitrage zur 
Itahenischen Geschichte , 1853; Ph. Chasles, Galileo Galilei, sa Vie, son Proces et ses Oontem- 
porains, 1861 ; Madden, Galileo and the Inquisition , 1863 , J. Bertrand, in his Les Fon- 
dateurs de lAstronomie moderne, 1865 ; Trouessart, in his Galilee, sa Mission scientifique, 
sa Vie et son Proces, 1865 ; Panhappe, Galilee, sa Vie, ses Decouvertes et ses Travaux , 1866 ; 
Henry de FEpinois, Galilee, son Proces, sa Condamnation, d'apres des documents inedits, 
1887, in the Revue des Sciences Historiques; M. L de la Rallaye, Galilee , la Science et 
VEghse, 1867, in the Mevue du Monde Gathohque ; Chr J Jagemann, Geschichte des 
Lebens und der Schnften des Galileo Galilei, 1784; Drmkwater, Life of Galileo; Selmi, 
NelTrecentesimo Natahzio di Galileo in Pisa, 1864; P Fehciani Filosofia Position di Gali- 
UOy 1868 ; E. Wohlwill, Dev Inquisition— Process des G. G., 1870 ; Galileo andhis Condem- 
nation, Rambler (Lond ), Jan. 1852 ; Case of Galileo, Dublin Review, Oct 1865— specially 
worthy of consultation; The Martyrdom of Galileo, North British Review, Nov. 1860, 
in reply to Biot in the Journal des Savants, 1858 ; Abbe Castelnau, Vie, Travaux , Proces, 
etc de Gahl,, Pans, 1870 Th Henry Martin, Galilee et les Droits de la Science, 1868 
Galileo's “System of the World” was translated into English by Thomas Salusbury 
fol. Lond, 1641. 

Giovanni Battista Vico, as tlie founder of the philosophy of history, 
(1668-1744) stands foremost among the philosophers of modem times. 
He was born in Haples, and early devoted himself to the study of law, 
philosophy, philology and history. Living in an age when the philoso- 
phy of Descartes had become popular in Italy, he attacked the psycho- 
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logical method as the exclusive process of philosophic investigation, 
maintained the validity of common sense, and upheld the import- 
ance of historic and philological studies. His writings, 'Be Ratione 
Studiorum , 1708, Be Antiquissima Italorum Sapientia, 1710, and 
Jus Universale , 1720, containing his Be Uno et Universi Juris Prin- 
ciples ei Fine , his Be Gonstantia Philosophies and Be Gonstantia Phi - 
lologiw , form a sort of introduction to Jus Principii di Scienza Nuova y 
1722, in which he develops his theory of the history of civilization. 
Of this work, twice re-written, he published two editions, one in 1730, 
and another in 1744. In his introductory writings he discusses the 
question of method, particularly as applied to moral and juridical 
science, and strives to evolve a metaphysical theory from the analysis 
of the roots or the Latin language and from the general study of philo- 
logy, which, according to him, embraces all the facts of historical experi- 
ence. Knowledge consists essentially in a relation of causality be- 
tween the knowing principle and the knowable; since the mind can 
only know that, which it can produce through its own activity; that is 
to say, the mind can only know those data of experience, which it can 
convert into truth by a process of reason. This conversion, in which, 
according to Yico, lies the principle of all science, neither the psycho- 
logical method, nor the geometrical process introduced by Descartes, 
can effect; it can only be produced by a method in which certainty 
and truth, authority and reason, philology and philosophy become 
united and harmonized, so as to embrace the necessary principles of 
nature as well as the contingent productions of human activity. To 
establish a fact "which may be converted into truth, to find a principle 
which has its basis in experience and common sense, yet is in harmony 
with the eternal order of the universe, is the problem of metaphysics. 
This fact or this principle, according to Vico, is to be found in God alone, 
the only true u Ens, 5? who, being an infinite cause, contains in himself 
all facts and all intelligence. Thus Divine Providence, acting in no 
mysterious way, but through the spontaneous development of human 
activity, is the basis of all history, which reveals itself in the evolution - 
of language, mythology, religion, law and government. 

Whether we accept the Mosaic account, which points out a state of 
degradation as a consequence of the Fall, or admit a primitive condition 
of barbarism, it is certain that at a remote period the human race was 
in a condition not far above that of the brutes. Gigantic in stature, 
their bodies covered with hair, men roamed through the forests which 
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covered the earth, without family, language, laws, or gods. Yet within 
them, though latent, there were the principles of humanity, sympathy 
sociability, pudor, honor and liberty, which, called forth by extraordi- 
nary events, gradually raised them from animality to the first condition 
of human beings. ’ This awakening was caused by terrific phenomena 
of nature, which, stimulating the mind to consciousness, brought a 
portion of mankind under the influence of a supernatural power, and 
induced a number of individuals, male and female, to take refuge in 
caverns and to commence the formation of families. From tills point 
the dynamic process of civilization was subject to certain laws, which 
have presided over the development of all history. Prominent among 
these laws is that which has produced the universal belief of all people 
in the great piineiples of religion, marriage and burial, which from 
the first became the tru e facie ra humcmitatis . This law manifests itself 
in all the progress of civilization, which is divided into three different 
ages, the divine, the heroic, and the human. The divine age is the 
first stage of civilization, when the chief of the family is king and 
priest, ruling over liis subordinates as the delegate of heaven. It is 
the age of the origin of language, rude and concrete ; the age of sacred 
or hieroglyphic characters ; of right identified with the will of the 
gods, and of a jurisprudence identified with theology, — the age of 
idolatry, divination, mythology, anspices and oracles. The heroic age 
has its birth when that portion of mankind which had remained in a 
savage condition, seeks refuge from the violence of their companions, 
still more degraded than themselves, in the homes of those families al- 
ready established, and at the feet of the altars erected on the heights. 
The new-comers are admitted into the family on condition of becom- 
ing servants of their defenders, who now claim to be the offspring of 
the gods, and heroes by right of birth and power. Thus the primitive 
families are the rulers of the community, enjoying rights which are 
not accorded to slaves — such as the solemnity of marriage, the pos- 
session of land, etc. Gradually the number of slaves increases ; they 
become restless under the domination of their masters, who after long 
struggle are finally constrained to grant them some of their rights. 
Hence the origin of agrarian laws, patronages, serfs, patricians, vas- 
sals, and plebeians, and with them the rise of cities, subject to aristo- 
cratic government. Meantime language, losing some of its primitive 
rudeness, becomes imaginative and mythologie ; its characters become 
more fantastic and universal; law is no longer from the gods, but from 
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the heroes, though still identified with force ; and the duel and retalia- 
tion take place of sacerdotal justice. In this period the predominance 
of imagination is so great, that general types become represented by 
proper names, and accepted as historical characters. Thus the inven- 
tive genius of Egyptians finds a personification in Hermes, the heroism 
of ancient Greece in Hercules, and its poetry in Homer. So Eomulus 
and the other kings of ancient Rome*, in whom periods of civilization 
have been personified, descend to posterity as historical characters. 

With the gradual development of democracy the human age appears ; 
and with it aristocratic or democratic republics and modern monarchies, 
established more or less on the equality of the people. Language be- 
comes more and more positive, and prose and poetry more natural and 
more philosophic ; religion loses a great part of its mythological charac- 
ter, and tends to morality and to refinement. Civil and political 
equality is extended, natural right is considered superior to civil legali- 
ty, and private right becomes distinguished from public. In the per- 
fection of democratic governments there is only one exception to equali- 
ty, and that is wealth. Rut wealth is the cause of corruption in those 
who possess it, and of envy and passion in those who desire it. Hence 
abuse of power, discoids, insurrections, and civil wars, from which 
monarchy often arises as a guarantee of public order. Monarchy 
failing, the country which is rent by corruption and anarchy will 
finally fall by conquest, or, in the absence of conquest, it will relapse 
into a state of barbarism equal to that which preceded the divine age, 
with the only difference that the first was a barbarism of nature, the 
second will be a barbarism of reflection ; the one is ferocious and 
beastly, the other is perfidious and base. Only after a long period of 
decadence will that nation again begin the course of civilization, pass- 
ing through its different stages, liable again to fall and rise, thus re- 
* volving in an indefinite series of “ Corsi ” and u Ricorsi,” which ex- 
press the static and the dynamic conditions of human society. 

This theory was evolved by Yico from the history of Rome, 
making that the typical history of mankind, whose principal fea- 
tures are repeated .n the histories of all nations. Thus the same 1 
law manifests itself again after the fall of the Roman empire, when 
in the dark, the middle ages, and modern times, the divine, the 
heroic, and the human ages reappear. Civilization therefore in a 
given people, that is to say, their progress from brutal force to 
right, from authority to reason, and from selfishness to justice* is 
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not the work of legislators and philosophers, not the result of com- 
munication with other communities; but it is the spontaneous 
growth of their own activity working under the influence of ex- 
terior circumstances. The primitive elements of their civilization 
are found only in the structure of their language and mythology, their 
poetry and traditions. The “ Scienza Nuova,” according to Vico, may 
he regarded as a natural theology, for it shows the permanent action 
of Divine Providence in human history ; and as a philosophy, for it 
establishes the basis of the origin and the development of human 
society, points out the origin of its fundamental ideas, and distinguishes 
the real from the mythical in the history of nations. This distinction, 
so far as it regards the history of Pome, has been fully confirmed by 
the more recent researches of Niebuhr, Schwegler, and Mommsen. 
The book of Vico may also be regarded as the natural history of 
mankind and a philosophy of law, for it gives the principles of all 
historical development and the genesis of the idea of natural right, as 
deduced from the common wisdom of the people. 

The complete edition of the works of Vico in 0 yoIs was published m Milan, 1852-54 
(Second Edition), under the editorship of 0. Ferrari, the author of La Mente di G. B 
Vico , 1834, an important work on the New Science G Del Giudice published m 
18G2, Scritti inediti di Vico. Vico’s philosophy gave birth to a consideiable branch of 
literature containing writings of criticism and exegesis Among his contemporary 
opponents may be mentioned Damiano Bomano in his Difesa Storica delle Leggi Greche 
venute a Roma, contro V opinion e moderna del Signor Vico , 1786, and in his Letter e sul 
ierzo principle della Scienza LFnova , 1749, m which he defends the Greek origin of the 
laws contained in the XII Tables, and opposes the theory on spontaneous formation of 
language and civilization He is also the author of Scienza del Dmtto Publico , of the 
Grigine della Societd and other works, in which he holds doctrines antagonistic to those 
of Vico. Finetti in his De Principiis Juris Naturae et Gentium adversus Hobbesium , 
Pufendorfium , Wolfium et alios , 1777, and in his Sommario delV opposmone delsistema 
ferino , e lafalsitd deUo stato ferino attacks the doctrines of Vico on the origin of civiliza- 
tion. His defense was undertaken by Emanuele Duni in his Origme e progressi dd at- 
tadino , e del governo civile di Roma , 1703, and in his La Scienza del Gostume ossia Sistema 
del Diritto Universale , 1775 ; also by Ganassom m his Memoria in difesa del Principio 
del Vico sulV origme delle xn. Tavole ; and Bogadei in his DelV antico stato dd popoli 
cV Italia Gistiberina Among Vico’s followers and imitators may be mentioned Giacomo 
Stellmi, in his De Ortu et Progre&su morum , 1740, and in his EtJdca , 1764 ; Mario 
Pagano, the patriot who suffered death for his adhesion to the Parthenopean Bepublic, 
in his Saggi pohtid dei Principii , Progresso e Decadenza delle Societd , 1785 ; Vincenzo 
Cuoco, m his Platone in Italia , 1804 ; Gaetano Filangeri, in his Scienza della legislation#, 
1780-85, who adopts many of the principles of Vico, and particularly that of the origi- 
nal incommunicability of primitive myths among different people, and spontaneous 
origin of historical manifestations ; and Melchiore Delfico who, in his Ricerche sul vero 
car alter e delta Giu risprudenza Romana e de ’ suoi cultori, 1796, exaggerates the princi- 
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pies of Vico and falls into a system of historical scepticism. Ugo Foscolo m Ms Dis- 
corso dtlV Origme e clelV Vjftsio della Letteratura adopted the doctrines of Yico on the 
origin and the nature of language as well as society and civil government Cataldo 
Janelli, one of the most eminent cntics of Vico, in his Sulla Natura e Necessita della 
Scienza delle Cose e delle Slorieumane , 1S17, gives the eiracal analysis of the histoncal 
Synthesis, as expressed in the Scienza Fima. of the original and spontaneous growth 
of different civihzauons He introduces the three ages of the senses, imagination and 
reason in history, coiiCbponding to the divine, heroic, and human ages of Vico, and char- 
acterizes the last age hy the development of fTdosofia and Etiologia , the former the 
science of finalities, the latter that of causalities G. D Eomagnosi in his Osservaziom 
sulla Scienza Fuova , 1821, and other works, examines the doctimes of Vico from a criti- 
cal point of view, and while he accepts some of his principles he rejects his funda- 
mental idea of the spontaneity of the growth of civilization, and holds that this 
is always the result of a derivation from another people Luigi Tonti m his Baggio 
sopra la Scienza Fuova , 1885, makes a philosophical exposition of the doctrines of 
Vico, and dwells particularly on the relations existing between Vico, Machiavelli, Gra- 
vma, Hcrdei, and other jurists and philosophers F Predan undeitook the edition o± 
Vico’s works rn 1885, but he published only one volume, in which he gave an historical 
analysis of Vico’s mind m relation to the science of civilization. C. Oattaneo, in 
his Vico e V Italia, 1802 (in the Politecmco), holds that Vico succeeded in fusing to- 
gether Maehiavelli’s doctrine of the supremacy of self-interest with that of the supie- 
macy of reason, as defined by Grotius N Tommasoo, in Studi cvitici , 1843, main- 
tains that the idea of progress is apparent in the Scienza Fuova, m which, although 
the course of history is fixed within the limits of a certain orbit determined by the law 
of the Oorsi and Ricorsi, this oibit is not limited, and may become wider and wider in 
the progress of time T. Mamiani, in his Rmnovcmento della Filosojia antica Itahana , 
1884, adopted the cnterium of the conversion of fact into truth as expressed by Vico, 
his doctrme on the unity, identity, and continuity of force, the spontaneity of motion 
as belonging to a principle inherent to every atom independently of the mass, and the 
idea of the indivisible, indefinite, and immovable, as evolved from phenomemcal reality 
And so Eosrnmi and Giobeiti have in then various works endeavored to bring his 
authonty to the support of their theories, while S Centofanti, m his Formola logica 
della Filosojia della Stona , 1845, follows Vico in considering historical reality in its ideal 
genesis, m ascending from experience to the philosophical idea of history, and m con- 
necting under one principle the cosmic, psychologic, and social orders. F. 
Carmignam, m his Stona delV 0 rig ini e del Progressi della Filosojia del Dintto , 1851, 
attributes to him the origin of a true philosophy of jurisprudence, and E. Amari, 
in his Cntica di una Scienza delle legislazioni conipavate , 1857, gives a complete analysis 
of his doetrmes having relation to the philosophical and historical department of com- 
parative legislation. A. He Carlo, in his Filosojia secondo i Prindpii di Vico and La 
Menie d Italia e G, P. Vico , 1855 ; Vito Fornan, in his Pella Vita di Oristo , 1SG9 ; G. 
Zocchi, m his Studi sopra T. Rossi , 1885 ; A G-alasso, in his Del Sistema Hegdiano , 
1807, and Del Metodo Storico dd Vico, 186S ; B Spaventa, Fiorentmo, Vers, Bertmi, 
Conti, Fianchi, Mazzarella and others have either adopted some of the fundamental 
principles of Vico, or subjected his doctrme to critical examination More recently 
P Siciham, in his Sul Rinnooamcnto della Filosojia podtim in Italia , 1871, having exa- 
mined all the principal systems of philosophy, rejects them all, and contends that the 
reconciliation of modern positivism with ancient idealism can only be effected through 
the doctrines of Vico, from which he drives to develop not only a historical philosophy, 
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but a logical and metaphysical doctrine. Sicilian.! is also the author of Dante , Galileo 
e Vico, 1805. Other woiks of cuticisin on the philosophy of Vico are Colangelo’s 
Gonsiderauoid nulla Seienza Nuoia , 1821 ; G. De Cesare’s Sommario delle dottrine del 
Vico, 1820 , S Gullotti’s Prmclpn di unn Seienza Nuova di G. B. Vlco , 1820; P. Join's 
Studio sul Vico , 1841 , P. S Mancmi’s L dor no alia Fdosojia del Dirilto , 1841 ; Bella Valle’s 
Scjjgi sulla Scicnm della Stona , 1844; (4. Rocco’s Elogio Stomo di G, B Vico, 1844; 
I) B’Ondes Reggio 1 s Iutroduzione ai Principii delle Umcuie Societd, 1851 ; 0 Marini’s G, 
B Vico al cospetto del Secob 19% 1852 ; C Giam’s DelV Unico Principle e delV Unieo Fotie 
deW Umoeiso Dintto, 1855 ; E FagnaiVs Della necemtd e delV uso della Divmazione 
testifleata dalla Seienza Nuova diVico, 1857, B Fontana’s La Fllosofia nella Stona, 1808 ; 
J Merletta’s G. B Vico e la Sapienza antichis&ima degli Italiani, 1809 ; G Be Luca’s 
Saggio ontologico suite dottnne delV Aquinate e del Vico, 1870 ; C. Cantoni’s G B. Vico , 
1807. In Germany the philosophy of Vico found mteipieters m F. K. Savigny m his 
Niebuhr , 1842 , E Gans in his pieface to HegcVs Philosophy of History ; G. Jacoby in his 
Cantoni uber Vico , 1869 ; F. A. Wolff m the Museum dor Alierzh urns wmenschaft, 1807 ; 
G Oreili in his Vico and Niebuhr, 1816, G Weber, the translator of the Seienza Nuova, 
1822 ; Goschel m the Zerstrcute Blatter, 1837 , Cauer in the Germanic Museum, 1857 ; 
and C E Muller, the translator of Vico’s minor works, 1834. In France, M Michelet has 
mteipieted his doctimcs in his Principe* de la Phdosophie de VUistoire, 1827 , Ballanche, 
m his PtoUgomines ala Puhngenesie Sociale, and m his Crphee , 1830 ; Y Cousin, m his 
Introduction it V listed) c debt Phdusoplac, 1831 , Lerminicr, mhis Introduction generate 
d VHUtoire du Droit, 1829; Jouffroy, in his Melanges Plulvsophiqucs, 1834; Bouchez., 
m his Introduction a la Science de Vlhstoire, 1844; the anonymous authoi of la Science 
Nou vdle par Vico , 1844 , Adam Fianck, in the Journal dcs Savants , 18G7, H de Fen on, 
in his Thione du Prog res, 1809, Vacheiot, m his Scknce ct Co), science, 1870; F Lau- 
lent, m his Etudes sur Vlhstoire de V Humanite, vol xvm , 1870; Barthlomess, m the 
Dictionnaire dcs Sciences Phihsophiques, vol. vi ; F Boullier m his Ihstoire de la Philosoplde 
Cartesienne , 1854 , C Renouvier, m his Mamal de la Philosoplde Moclerne, 1842 , and A. 
Comte in his letter to John St Mill. Of Littie, A Comte etla Philosoplde Positive, 1861. 
Among the English philosopheis, John Stuait Mill has given attention to the historical 
principles of Vico m his System of Logic Of Vico’s “ New Science and Ancient Wisdom of 
Italians in Foreign lie view, Loud , vol. v , p 380, Foreign Qiuuterly Review, xxxiv., 
289. 

The philosophic revolution which began with Descartes in France, 
soon extended to Italy and manifested itself in the two forms of Psycho- 
logism (or Idealism), and Sensualism, — represented by Descartes and 
Malebranche on the one side, and by Locke and Condillac on the other. 

Among the followers of the Psychologism of Descartes were Tommaso Oomelio (d. 
1684), who in his Progymnasmata Physica, 1633, tried to blend the doctrines of Te- 
lesio with the method of the French jhiiosophor ; Michelangelo Fardella (b 1650), the 
friend of Amauld and Malebranche, and the author of Universes Philosophies Systema , 
1691 , Paolo Boria, who nr his Bifesct della Metafisica , 1732, opposed the doctrines of 
Locke ; Constantino Grimaldi, who in his Dtscmsioni Istoriche, Teobgkhe e Fihsofiche , 
1725, vindicated the Cartesian philosophy agamst the attacks of the Aristotelians of 
his age ; and Fortunato da Brescia, the author of Philosophic i Mentis methodice tr aetata, 
1749. Among the opponents of Aristotle may also be mentioned S. Basso, Philosophies 
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NaturalU adversus Aristotdem , Iibn 12, 1021. The following writers belong to the 
school of Descartes through their affinities with Malebranche : Cardinal G-erdil *1718- 
1802), who held to the vision of ideas m the divine mind, and opposed the Sensualism 
of Locke, the Ontologism oi Wolff, and the Pantheism of Spmoza Among his numerous 
works the following lelate to philosophical subjects Vimmatenalite de Vdme demontre 
contre Locke ; Defense du sentiment du P. Malebranche — sur la nature et Vorigine des 
idees contre Vexamcn de Mr. Locke , Anti-Emile , or, Deflexions sur la theorie et la pra- 
tique de V education contre les pnncipes de Rousseau ; Traite des combats smguhers ; 
Discours philosophiques sur Vhomme ; Dimostrqzione matematica contro Veter niid della 
materia ; DelV infinito Assoluto considerato nella grandezza ; Esame e confutazione clei 
pnncipii della Fitosofia Wolfiana ; Introduzione alio Studio della Religione : Tommaso 
Eossi, contemporary ox Vico, and author of La Mente Sovrana ; Vincenzo Miceli, who 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century strove to reconcile Christian idealism with 
the Eleatic doctrines, and whose system may be found in V. Di Gioanni’s woik Miceli, 
mvero delV Ente Uno e Reale , 18G4; V. Palmieri, who defended Chnstianity against the 
materialistic doctrines of Freret and other French writers; Caili, who m his Elementi 
di Morale \ 1741, attempted a philosophical confutation of Eousseau on the inequality 
of men; T. V FaUetti, who, in his work on Condillac, established the principle of know- 
ledge on the idea of being as evolved from the Ego ; Draghetti, who founded his 
Psychology on moral instinct and leason; G-. Torelh, in his treatise De Nihilo, 1758; 
V Chiavacci in his Saggio sulla grandezza di Dio ; C Degli Oiazi in his Metodo uni - 
versale di filosofare , 1788 , B. Pmi (1750-1815), author of the Protologia , a Latin work, 
in which he established all principles of knowledge and morality on the unity of the 
Divine Nature ; P Giovenale, who m his Solis intelligently, cui non succedit nox , lumen 
indeficiens ac inextinguMe illumvnans omnem hominem , 1746, sought in divine illumina- 
tion the source of all science , Tellmo, who in his Theses Philosophic® de Infinito , 1660, 
ascended to the idea of the Infinite as the principle of all knowledge ; a principle which 
was also regarded as transcendental by Pasqualigo in Disputationes Metaphysics, 1016, 
by M Terralavoro in Metaphysica, 1672, and by R. G Boschovich in Sulla Legge di Con - 
tinuitd , 1750. 

■While the preceding writers were characterized by a Platonic tendency, the follow- 
ing professed themselves disciples of Aristotle J. Licet o, in his De Ovtu Animce Human x, 
1592 ; De InteUectu Agente, 1627. De Lucernis antiquvrum reconditis ; De Annuhs anti- 
ques ; Apologia pro Aristotele Atheismi accusato ; De Pietate Aristotelis ; G. Polizzo, in 
his Philosophic® Disputationes, 1073 ; A. Andnoli, in his Philosophia Experimental^, 1703 ; 
F Langhi, m his Novissima Philosophia , 1679 ; G Morandi, in his Cursus Philosophici, 
1667 ; A Maso. in his Theatrum Philosophicum, 1653 ; S. Serbelloni, in his Philosophia , 
1G57 ; S Sprnola, in his Novissima Philosophia , 1673 ; G Ambrosini, m his Methodus 
inventiva, 1625 ; G B. De Benedetti, in his Philosophia Peripatetica, 1688 ; A Eocco, in 
his Esercitazionifllosofiche , 1633 As Empiricists more independent of scholastic influence 
may be mentioned G A Borelli, the eminent scientist, in his great work, De Motu Anvma- 
hum, 1630, in which animal mechanics were established on scientific principles , L Maga- 
lotti, in his Letter e famiglutri against Atheism, 1637 , G. Grandi, author of a Logic m 
which he opposed Scholasticism, 1695, and of Diacresi, in which he refuted the doc- 
trines of P. Geva, as expressed in his Philosophia Novo- Antiqua, 1726, a work written in 
Latin verses, intended as a confutation of Gassendi, Descartes, and Copernicus ; M. A. 
Severino, who in his Pansofia , 1650, strove to investigate nature through the study of 
ancient monuments G G. Magneno preceded Gassendi in the restoration of the 
atomistic philosophy m his Democritus reviviscem , and in De Restanratione Philosophic 
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Ban. Epicure m, 164S ; G M. Ciassi anticipated Leibnitz in the doctrine of Monades, in 
his Intorno aUe Forze Vive, 1678, and F. Algarotti called the attention of his contem- 
poraries to 'the works of Newton in his Ncwtonianismo, 1733. The philosophy of Wolff 
found an exponent m the author of Institutiones Philosophies Wolfiance , 1754, and the 
doctime of Leibnitz was interpreted in the works of B. Trevisam and T. Cattaneo 
Meanwhile the questions as to the soul of animals, and the union of the soul with the 
body, were treated by G. Cadonici in Bissertazione epistolare , 1768 , P Passoni, m Libro 
suffl anima delle bestie; L Barbini, Nuovo Sistema intorno aW anima clei Iruti, 1750 ; 
J H. Sbaragh, Enteleehia , sen anima sevsutim brutorum demonstrata contra Gartesium, 
1716 , P I) Pmo, Trattato sopm Vessenza deW anima delle bestie , 1766 ; C. Vitale, 
liUnione delV anima col corpo, 1775 ; P Papi, Suffl anima delle bestie, 1706 ; G. P. Monti, 
Anima brutorum , 1743 ; B Corte, Sul tempo in cui si uifonde V anima nelfeto, 1702. 

With the beginning of the eighteenth century, Empiricism was 
greatly extended. At first it remained independent, hut it soon fell 
under the influence of the doctrines of Locke and Condillac. 

Among the early Empiricists of that age may be mentioned Be Martini, Logica sen 
Ars cogitandi, 1728; A FugmeJh, Pnncipia Metaphysim geometrica methodopertr aetata , 
1755 ; A Visconti, Theses ex Universa Philosophia, 1741 ; A Sanctis, Belle passiom e vizi 
delV intelletto ; G Fromond, Nom Introcluctio ad Philosophiam , 1718 ; N Spedalieri, Dei 
Biritti delV Uomo , 1791 ; F. M Zanotti, philosophical woiks, 1763 ; F. Longano, DelV 
TJomo naturole , 1764 , G Boccalossi, Sulla lUflessione, 1788 ; I M Amati, Ethica ex tem- 
pore concinnata, 1721; P Vern, philosophical works, 1788 ; C Baldmotti, Tentaminum 
Metaphysicorum , Libri 3, and Be Eecta Himance Mentis Institution e, 1787 ; G. Tettoni, 
Principh del Bmtto naturale, 1771; G- Capocasale, Cursus Philosophicus, 1792; I Bian- 
chi, Meditazioni; L. A Muratori, the author of the Annals of Italy, and of Belle Forze 
deW Intendimento , 1745, Bella Forza della Fantasia , and La Filosofia Morale , 1735 ; G V 
Gravma, the author of Be Origine Juris Bomani, 1700, and La Bagione poetica , 1704 
The influence of the Sensualistic School of France was chiefly introduced into Italy 
through the translation of Locke’s “ Essay on the Understanding ” by Francesco Soave, 
a member of the Order of the Somaschi, and the author of Lnstituzioni di Logica, 
Metafisica e Morale , 1810, and of many other philosophical works, all moulded on the 
philosophy of Locke His lnstituzioni have long been the text-book of philosophical 
instruction in the Colleges of Northern Italy The translations of the writings of 
Bonnet, D Alembert, Bousseau, Helvetius, Holbach, Be Tracy, and, above all, the 
philosophical works of Condillac gave a powerful impulse to the doctrine, and the 
philosophy of the senses became predominant in the universities and colleges of the 
Peninsula The personal influence of Condillac, who resided foi ten years at the Court 
of Parma as tutor to a Bourbon prince, greatly contributed to this result. The 
philosophical text-books written in Latin by P . Mako and S Storcheneau, both German 
writers, also greatly added to the propagation of Sensualism in the Italian Schools. 
Among the representatives of this philosophy may be mentioned, besides Soave already 
named, G C Bim, Lettere Teologiche e Metafisiche, 1746 ; Pavesi, Elementa Logiees, Meta 
phy sices, et Phil MoraMs , 1793; F.Barkovich , Saggio svUe passioni ; C Rezzonico, Sulla 
Filosofia* del Secolo 18% 1778 ; M De Tomaso, lnstituzioni di Metafisica, 1804; I Valdas- 
tri, Lezioni di analisi delle Idee , 1807 ; T V. Lomonaco, Analisi della sensiUlitd , 1809 ; 

P. Schedoni, Belle morah influenze , 1810; Cestari, Tentativo secondo della rigenerazione 
delle Stienze, 1804; I. Abba, Elementa Logiees et Metaphysices, 1S29, Belle Cognizioni 
31 
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umane , 1833, and Lettere a FHomato snUe credenze primitive, 1835 ; and Pasio, Elementa 
PMbsopMm Moralis On tlie same basis Cicognara sought to establish iEsthetics, in 
his Bel Bello , 1815 ; M. Cesarotti, Philology, in his Bulla Filosofia delle Saenz'e , 1806 ; P. 
Costa, Rhetoric, in his Del modo di comporrc le idee , and P. Borrelli, under the name of 
Lallebasque, Psychology, m his Pnmipii della Q-enealogia del Pensiero , 1817. 

To counteract these materialistic tendencies, some writers endeav- 
ored to construct a philosophy on the basis of Revelation, while others 
sought refuge in a kind of Eclecticism. 

Among the first may be mentioned Premoli, Be existentia Dei , 1754 ; C r B Riccioli, 
Be distinctione entium in Beo et in creaturis , 1769 ; F.M. Sicco, Logic® et Metaph Insti - 
tutiones , 1741 ; P A Seinery, Triennium PldlosopMcum , 1708 ; G- A Ferrari, Philoso - 
pJna Peripatetica adversm veteres et recensiores preesertim Philosophos , 1748 ; and G 
Leti, Nihil sub Bole Novum , and Be unico rerum naturalium formali pnneipio , dte 
Bpiritu Materially 1718. Among the second class were Ceva, already mentioned; 
Maria C. Agnesi, Propositiones Philosophic®, 1738; E. Coisini, Imtitutiones PMosophim 
ac Matematicce , 1731 ; G- Gormi, Antropobgia , 1758 ; Luini, Meditazione Filosofica , 
1778 ; 0. I. Ansaldi, Biftessioni sulla Filosofia Morale , 1738, Be traditione principiorum 
legis natural®, 1743, and Vmdicus Maupertuisiance , 1754; G B. Scarella, Elementa 
Logicce , Ontologies , Psycologice et Teobgiee naturalis , 1763 ; and above all, Antonio Geno- 
vesi (1713-1769 ) in his Elementa Metaphy sices , 1763 ; Elementorum Artis Logico- Critic®, 
1759; Instituzioni delle Scienze Metafisiche; Logica pei Giovanetti; Biceosina or moral 
science ; Meditazioni Filosofiche ; Elementi di Fisica sperimmtale ; and in his Leziord di 
Commercio e di Economia Civile , which work contains his lectures on political economy, 
delivered from the chair established in the University of Naples, in 1754, by his 
friend Xnteri, a wealthy Florentme who resided m that city. To this same School 
may be referred J Galiani, the author of Trattato della moneta , 1750, and the 
Biabgues sur le Commerce de Me, 1770 ; F Bianchini, who, in his Btoria Universale, 
1697, strove to separate history from its legendary elements by a philosophic interpre- 
tation of ancient monuments ; P. Giannone, who, in his Btoria civile dd Begno di 
Napoli, 1734, put in evidence the usurpations of the Church over the State, and boldly 
asserted the independence of the latter ; and Oesare Beccaria, the author of Bed Beliiti 
e delle Pene, 1764 — a work which, more than any other, has contributed to a radical re- 
form of penal law in Europe Of. Btmia ddla Letter atura Italiana di G. Tiraboschi, 
1826-36 ; Bella Btoria e delV Indole dogni Filosofia di A. Cromaziano (Appiano Buona- 
fede), 1783-84; Bella Bista/urazione dogni Filosofia nei Secoli 15°, 16°, 17°, by the same 
vtriter, 1785-89; DelV Origine e Progresso dogni Letter atura, by G. Andres; I Secoli 
della Letteratura Italiana , di G B. Comiani continuata da S. Ticozzi e 0 Ugoni, 1856 ; 
titaria della Letter atura Italiana nel Secolo 18°, di A. Lombardi, 1837 ; Histoire liiteraire 
d' Italic, par P. L. Ginguene — continuee par F. Salfi, 1834; Btoria delta Letteratura 
Italiana , di G. Maffei, 1853 ; Btoria della Letteratura Italiana , di P. Emiliani Giudici, 
1855. Of. also Bupplementi aUa Btoria della Filosofia di Tennemann , by Romagnosi and 
Poli, 1834. On Genovesi cf Genovesi by S Racciopi, 1871, and on Beccaria Beccaria 
e il Biritto Penale by C Cantu, 1863. 

Contemporary Philosophy . 

The predominance of French philosophy, in the eighteenth and in 
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the early part of the nineteenth century, made the ideas of the French 
encyclopaedists and sensualists popular among the more advanced 
thinkers of Italy. The progress of natural science, of jurisprudence 
and political economy contributed to foster the habit of mental inde- 
pendence, while the national spirit which had penetrated Italian litera- 
ture from the age of Dante, became more powerful than ever, especially 
through the writings of Vittorio Alfieri, who, in his Misogallo , earnestly 
opposed the prevailing influence of French thought, and in his trage- 
dies strove to excite his countrymen to noble and independent deeds 
by the dramatic representation of ancient patriotism. This spirit 
was afterwards kept alive by the poetry of Ugo Foscolo and Giacomo 
Leopardi, the satires of Parini and Giusti, the political writings of 
Mazzini, the historical novels of Guerrazzi and Azeglio, the tragedies 
of Manzoni and Isiccoiini, tuid the historical works of Carlo Troy a, 
Colletta, Carlo Botta, and Cesare Balbo. But no department of mental 
activity contributed so powerfully to the advance of the national sen- 
timent as philosophy, which, embodying the aspirations of the people, 
aimed to give them a scientific basis and a rational direction. In its 
development it passed through the same phases as in France, England, 
and Germany, adjusting itself to the wants of the country, yet keeping 
on the whole an independent character. The Italian contemporary 
philosophy may ho divided as follows : 1. Empiricism. 2. Criticism. 
3. Idealism. 4. Ontologism. 5. Absolute Idealism or Hegelianism. 
6. Scholasticism. 7. Positivism. 

I. Empiricism. Of this School Melchiorre Gioja (1767-1829) is 
the first representative. He was born in Piacenza, and early devoted 
himself to the cause of liberty and national independence. With the 
advent of Napoleon in Italy lie entered public life, and advocated a 
Republican government. Under the Cisalpine Republic he was ap- 
pointed historiographer and director of national statistics. With the 
fall of Napoleon he retired from office ; and twice suffered imprison- 
ment for his liberal views. Accepting the doctrines of Locke and 
Condillac, Gioja strove to apply them to the social and economic 
sciences in the defence of human rights, and the promotion of wealth, 
and happiness among the people. In his Elementi di Filosojia 1818, 
he defines the nature of external observation, and describes its methods 
its instruments, its rules, and the other means through which its sphere 
may be extended. The foundation of all science, according to him, 
lies in the science of Statistics, which supplies the phenomena of scien- 
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tifie investigation, classifies them, and brings them under general laws. 
Thus Statistic embraces nature and mind, man and society ; it origi- 
nates in philosophy and ends in politics, to which it reveals the eco- 
lomic resources of nations, wealth, poverty, education, ignorance, virtue, 
and vice. This process he follows in his Filosofia della Statistic a, 1826, 
in which he reduces all economic and political phenomena to certain 
fundamental categories, the bases of jsocial science, and the criteria of * 
productive forces in society. He follows the same method in defining 
the nature of social merit in his Del Merito e delle Ricompense , 1818 ; 
fixing its constituent elements, he verifies them in the history of nations, 
and by their presence or absence traces the different degrees of their 
civilization. A follower of Condillac in psychology, Gioja is the disci- 
ple of Bacon in his method, and of Bentham in his morals. The gen- 
eral good constitutes the source of duty, right, and virtue ; even self- 
sacrifice springs from utility. Imagination and illusion play a great 
part in human life, indeed it is only through these faculties that man 
excels other animals. Through them he loves fame, wealth, and power, 
bis greatest motives to action. Virtue itself finds its best compensation 
in illusion, and religion has in the eyes of a true statesman no other 
value than the influence it exerts on the people. Gioja wrote also 
Teoria Gi/vile e Penale del Divorzio / Indole , Estensione e Vantaggi 
della StatisUca ; Nuow Prospetto delle Scienze Eeonomiche ; Ideolo - 
gia 9 1822 ; and 11 Nuoro Galateo. Cf. Elogio Storieo di M. Gioja , 
by Eomagnosi, 1829, Discorso su Gioja , by Falco, 1866, and Essai 
sur V Histowedela Philosophie en Italie au Dix-Neumeme Siecle, by 
Louis Ferri, 1869. 

Gian Domenico Eomagnosi (1761-1835), the eminent jurist, marks a 
step in advance in the empiric philosophy. He was born in Piacenza, 
supported the government of Napoleon in Lombardy, and held a pro- 
fessorship of jurisprudence in Parma, Pisa, and Milan. In 1818 he 
was tried for treason against Austria, and acquitted. His psychologic 
doctrines are contained in his Che Cosa e la Mente Sana , 1827 ; La 
Svprema Economia delV Umano Sapere , 1828 ; Vedute fondamentali 
sulV Arte logica , 1832 ; Dottrine della Ragione. While he admits the 
general tenets of Condillac, he rejects the notion that our ideas are 
but transformed sensations. He recognizes in the mind a specific 
sense, the logical, to which he attributes the formation of universal 
ideas and ideal syntheses. It is this faculty which perceives differ- 
ences and totalities, as well as all relations which form the chain of 
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creation. The harmony between the faculties of the mind and the 
forces of nature is the foundation of all philosophy. It is through 
the logical sense that that harmony is reached, and the connection and 
co-ordination of mind and nature are effected. Its sphere, however, 
is limited to experience, and is therefore essentially phenomenal. The 
reality of nature, cause, substance and force escapes our mind. Moral 
obligation arises from the necessary conjunction of our actions with 
the laws of nature, in reference to our own perfection. The ideal of 
this perfection, formed from experience and reason, constitutes the ra- 
tional necessity of moral order. Right is the power of doing whatever 
is in accordance with that order ; hence right is subordinate to duty. 
Hence, too, human rights are inalienable and immutable ; they are not 
created by law, but originate in nature, and culminate in reason. 
Civil society is the child of nature and reason, and not the offspring of 
an arbitrary contract, as Rousseau believed. Civilization is the creation 
of the collective intelligence, in the pursuit of the ends established bj 
nature. It is both internal and external ; the first is the result of the 
circumstances amidst which a nation may find itself, in relation to its 
own perfection ; the second is transmitted from one people to another, 
and modified by local causes. As a general rule, civilization is always 
exteriorly transmitted through colonies or conquest, or communicated 
by Thesmothetes (law-givers), foreign or native. Romagnosi develops 
these ideas in his Introduzione olio Studio del Diritto Publico Univer- 
sale, , 1805 ; Principii della Scienza del Diritto , 1820 ; Della Natura 
e de J Fattori delV Incivilimento , 1882. His Della Genesi del Diritto 
Denote , 1791, in which he limits the right of punishment to the neces- 
sity of social defence, has contributed, not less than the work of Bec- 
earia on crimes and punishments, to the reform of penal law in Europe 
since the beginning of the present century. A complete edition of Ro~ 
magnosi’s works was published in Milan, 1840, under the editorship of 
A. De Giorgi. Cf. La Mente di G . D, Romagnosi by G. Ferrari, 
1885, his Biografia by C. Cantu, 1861, and Ferri, op. cit. 

2. Criticism. This philosophic scheme proposes to establish the 
validity of knowledge by the analysis of thought. Its chief Italian 
representative is Pasquale Galuppi (1770-1846). He was bom in 
Calabria, and held a professorship of philosophy in the University of 
Naples. A student of Descartes, Locke, Condillac, and Kant, he di- 
rected his attention chiefly to psychology, which in connection with 
ideology constitutes, according to him, all metaphysical science. Phi- 
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losophy is the science of thought in its relation to knowledge and to 
action ; hence it is theoretical or practical. The former embraces, 1. 
Pure Logic, which occupies itself with thought, that is, with the form 
of knowledge which is independent of experience. 2. Ideology and 
Psychology, the science of thought and of its causes, and, 8. Mixed 
Logic, which considers empiric thoughts, the matter of knowledge, and 
unites the principles of pure reason with the data given by sensations. 
Practical philosophy, or Ethics, considers thought in relation to the 
will, the motives and rules of its actions. To this Natural Theology is 
added, which from the conditional evolves the unconditional and from 
the relative the absolute. Philosophy from another point of view may 
also be divided into subjective and objective, as its object is the mind 
itself, or the relations which unite it to the external world. The fun- 
damental problem of philosophy is found m the question of the reality 
of knowledge. Rejecting the solution of it given by Locke and Con- 
dillac, he accepts the distinction of Kant between the form and the 
matter, the pure and the empiric elements in human thought ; but he 
insists that by making the former the product of the mind, the philo- 
sopher of Konigsberg rendered it a merely subjective function, made 
knowledge entirely subjective, and paved the way for the Scepticism 
of Hume. Realism in knowledge can only he obtained from the 
assumption of two principles : 1st, the immediate consciousness of the 
Ego ; 2d, the objectivity of sensation. The consciousness of the sub- 
stantiality of the Ego is inseparable from the modifications of onr 
sensibility ; at the same time sensation, either internal or external, is 
not merely a modification of our existence, but is essentially objective ; 
it affects the subject and contains the object. Our mind is thus in di- 
rect communication with itself and the external world through a rela- 
tion which is not arbitrary, as Reid supposed, but essential, necessary, 
and direct. This relation is expressed in the immediate sentiment of 
the metaphysical unity of the Ego, which thus becomes the foundation 
of knowledge. From the primitive consciousness of the Ego, and of 
the non-Ego , the mind rises to distinct ideas through reflection, aided 
by analysis and synthesis — the analysis preceding the synthesis — by dis- 
tinguishing the sensation both from the Ego , and the object which pro- 
duced it. Thus an idea is essentially an analytic product, although 
it may be considered as synthetic, in relation to the substantial unity of 
the Ego in which it is formed. 

Although all knowledge of reality is developed from the conscious- 
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ness of experience, there is a previous element in the mind which 
renders that development possible. This element is subjective, that is, 
it is given by the mind itself in its own activity, and consists in the 
immediate perception of the identity of our ideas, from which arises 
metaphysical evidence or logical necessity, which forms the basis of 
all philosophical reasoning and scientific certainty. Thus every judg- 
ment based on logical necessity proceeds from the principle of iden- 
tity, which in its negative form becomes the principle of contradic- 
tion. It is therefore analytical ; indeed no synthetic judgment d 
priori is admissible, and those which were held as such by Kant 
may all be reduced to analytical ones, in which the attribute is 
contained in the subject, and which therefore are based on identity. 
General ideas are all the product of comparison and abstraction ; none 
of them are innate, although they are all natural, that is to say, the 
product of mental activity. Thus from the perception of bodies the 
mind evolves the ideas of plurality, extension, and solidity; from 
these the idea of matter ; and through further analysis, those of sub- 
stance, causality, time and space. They are all analytical, subjective 
and objective ; analytic because derived through analysis from identity, 
subjective because elaborated by the activity of the mind out of its own 
consciousness, and objective because contained in the objective percep- 
tions of sensibility. 

A spiritualist in psychology, Galuppi maintains the unity, the 
simplicity, the indivisibility and the immortality of the human 
soul, which he considers as a substantial force, developing into 
various faculties as it becomes modified by diverse surrounding circum- 
stances, from the consciousness of the Ego and of the non- Ego rising 
to abstract and universal principles. Remaining, however, within the 
bonds of empiricism, though he places the human mind above nature, 
yet he also holds that it cannot attain to the knowledge of its own 
essence, or of the essence of matter, nor understand the origin of the 
universe, and the processes of its development. In Ethics he rejects 
both the doctrine of Helvetius, which founds morality on the instinct 
of pleasure, and that of Wolff and Romagnosi, who derive its essence 
from onr natural longing for perfection. First among modern philo- 
sophers of Italy, he established with Kant the absolute obligation of 
moral law, and its pre-eminence above self-interest and self-perfection. 
Happiness is a motive to our actions ; it is not the essence of moral 
obligation, nor the source of virtue. Absolute imperatives, or practical 
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judgments d priori, such as “ Do your duty” are at the foundation of 
moral law ; they originate from the very nature of practical reason, 
which contains also the principle of the final harmony between virtue 
and happiness — expressed in the moral axiom “ Virtue merits reward, 
and vice punishment.” From this principle as well as from our own 
consciousness he demonstrates the freedom of the will, both as a psy- 
chological and moral fact. Natural rejigion has for its object the exist- 
ence of God, of whom we may obtain the idea by rising from the con- 
ditional to the unconditional, from the finite to the infinite, and from 
the relative to the absolute. This idea is subjective: it is developed 
from that of identity, that is, the one is included in the other. But we 
reach also the existence of infinite reality through the principle of 
causality, and in this sense the idea of God is objective. Theism alone 
can reconcile the infinite goodness of God with the existence of evil ; 
a reconciliation, however, which is imperfect, from the very fact that 
human reason cannot understand all the relations which exist between 
all beings. God is incomprehensible, creation is a mystery, miracles 
are a possibility, and revealed religion is an important aid to our edu- 
cation. Of. L. Ferri, op. cit ., and R. Mariano, La Philosophic Content - 
poraine en Italic, 1868. The following are the works of Galuppi : 
Saggio Filosofico sulla Critica della Conoscenza , 1819-32 ; Letter e 
Filosofiche suite Vicende della Filosofia intorno ai Principii della 
Conoscenza Umana da Cartesio fino a Kant , 1827 ; Elementi di Fi- 
losofia , , 1820-27 ; Lezioni di Logica e di Metafisica , 1832-36 ; Filo- 
sofia della Volontd , 1832-40 ; Considerazioni suW Idealismo trascen- 
dentalc c sul Razionalismo assoluto , 1841. 

The following writers may be referred partly to Empiricism, and partly to Criticism : 
— P Tamburini, Introdmione alio Studio della Filosofia Morale, 1821 ; Elementci Juris Na- 
tures , 1815 ; Omni sulla Perfettibilitd deW Umana Famiglia , 1825 ; A. Ceresa, Principii e 
Leggigenerali di Filosofia e Medicina, 1817 ; F. ZantedescM, Elementi diPsicologia Empirica 
1882 ; B Poli, Saggio Filosofico sopra la Scuola dei modernifilosofi naturalisti , 1827 ; Saggio 
Wun Oorso di Filosofia ; and Primi Elementi di Filosofia , 1838 ; G Bicci, in Ms Cousinismo 
(Antologia di Firenze, 1826), Rivato, Bieobelli, and Devincenzi, who wrote on the French 
Eclecticism in the Commentari deW Ateneo di Brescia , 1828-81 ; G. Lnsverti, Instituzioni 
Logico-Metafisiche , 1828 ; M Gigli, Analisi delle Idee , 1814; D. Bird, lezioni Logico-Meta - 
fisico Morali, 1818; C. A, Pezzi, Lezioni di Filosofia deUa mentee del cuore; Accordmo, 
Elementi di Filosofia , 1880. Zelli, Elementi di Metafisica, 1830 ; G Alberi, Bel NescibiUy 
1824 ; A Gatti, Principii di Ideologia , 1827. G. Passeri, Della natura umana sociewle , 
1815; DeW umana p&rfezione, 1822; G. Scaramuzza, Esa?ne anahtico della facoltd di sen- 
tire, 1823 ; Bonfadini, Sulle Gategorie di Kant , 1831 ; BrascheUi, Prelectiones Logico- 
MetaphisiccBy 1831. BeUura, La Goscienza , 1820 ; E. Fagnani, Storia naturale della 
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polenza umana , 1833. Belle intime relazioni in mi progrediscono la Filosofia , la 
Rdigione e la Liberty 1863 ; De Ocheda, Della Filosofia degli Antichi , 1831 ; Pizzo- 
lato, Introduzione alio Studio della Filosofia , 1832; G. L Domowski, a Jesuit, In- 
stitutwnes Philosophic ce, 1841, A. Testa, La Filosofia del Sentimento , 1830; La 
Filosofia delV Intelhgenza , 1836 ; Esame e discussione della Gritica della Ragione Pura di 
Kant , 1843-49 ; Gntica del Know Saggio sulV Origine delle Idee di A. Bosmini , 1842; 
Y. De G-razia, Saggio sulla realtd della conoscenza umana , 1847 ; A. Cattara-Lettien, 
Dialoghi filosofici sulV intumone , 1860 , Introduzione alia Filosofia morale e al Dintio 
rationale, 1862; A. Longo, Pensieri filosofici, 1846; Teoria della conoscenza, 1851, 
Dimostrazione analitica delle facoltd dell 1 anima, 1852 ; Y. Tedeschi, Elementi di Filo- 
sofia, 1832 ; P. S. ’ Mancini, Elementi di Filosofia, 1836 ; Mantovani, Traduzione ddla 
Gritica delta Ragione Pura di Kant , 1822 , B Mazzarella, Gritica della Scienza , 1860 , 
Della Gritica, 1867. Empiricism, was applied to ^Esthetics by M. Delfico in his 
Nuove Ricerche sul Bello, 1818 ; Talia, Principii di Estetica, 1827 ; Ennes Yisconti, 
Saggi sul Bello, 1835, and Biflessioni ideologiche intomo al linguaggio grammatical 
dei popoli colti; G-. Yenanzio, Callofilia, 1880 ; G- Zuccala, Principii estetici, 
1835; P. Lichtenthal, Estetica ; G. Longhi, Gallografia, 1830; and L. Pasquali, 
Instituzioni di Estetica, 1827. Zuccala and Lichtenthal, however, separate them- 
selves from the empirical School, and strive to find the essence of beauty in the idea. 
The same principles of Empiricism were followed by writers who undertook to con- 
struct a genealogy of sciences, such as L Ferrarese in his Saggio di una nuova classifi- 
cazione delle Scienze, 1828 He is also the author of Delle diverse specie di follia , 1830 ; 
Bicerche intomo alV origine delV istmto, 1834, Trattato della monomania suidda , 1835. 
G. De Pamphilis m his Geografia deUo Scibile considerato nella sua unitd di utile e di 
fine, 1830; and D. Rossetti in his Dello Scibile e delsuo insegnamento, 1832. Among the 
writers on Pedagogy who followed empirical doctrines may be mentioned Pasetti m 
his Saggio sulV Educazione fisico-morale , 1814. S Raffaele, Opere Pedagogiche , 
1826; L. Boneschi, Precetti di Educazione ; A. Fontana, Manuale per V Educa- 
zione umana, 1834 ; Parravicun in his various educational works ; F. Aporfci, 
Manuale di Educazione e di Ammaestramento per le Scuole infantili , 1883; P. As- 
sarotti, Istruzione dei Sordi-Muti ; Bazutti, Sullo stato fisico intellettuale e morale 
dei Sordi-Muti, 1828 ; S. De Renzi, SulV indole dei Giechi, 1829 ; and G B. Fan- 
tonetti, Della Pazzia, 1830. Among the historians who followed the doctrines of 
historical criticism may be named F. Rossi in his Studi Storici , 1835 ; Carlo Benina m his 
Bivoluzioni d 1 Italia, 1808; Pietro Yerrun his Storia di Milano, 1798 ; K. di Gregorio in 
his Gonsiderazioni sulla Storia di Sicilia ; P. Colletta in his Storia del Regno di Napoli, 
1820; C. Botta in his Storia della Guerra delV Indipmdehza Americana, 1809; and 
Stoi'ia d? Italia, contmued from that of Guicciardini, 1824 ; NT Palmieri in his Saggio 
Slorico e Politico sulla Gostituzione del Regno di Sicilia , 1847; C. Cantu in Ms Storia 
Universale, 1847 ; and Storia degli Italiani , 1856. Also by Micali in his I? Italia 
avanti UDominiodd Romani, 1810; A. Mazzoldi in his Delle Origim Italiche , 1840; 
Lamperdi in his Filosofia degli Etruschi, 1872 ; Berehetti in his Filosofia degli antichi 
popoli, 1812 ; D. Sacchi in his Storia della Filosofia Greca, 1820; G. R Roggero m his 
Storia della Filosofia da Gartesio a Kant, 1868 ; Ragnisco, Storia delle Categorie da 
Tahie ad Hegel, 1871 ; F. Sclopis, Storia ddla Legislazione Italiana\ C. Farmi, Stati 
Romani, 1850 ; and G. La Farina, Storia I Italia dal 1815 al 1848. 

3. Idealism.— W hatever may be the value of the psychological 
investigations of Galuppi, and the seeming “realism” by which his 
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theory is characterized, Ms doctrine, founded as it was on the subjective 
activity of the mind in connection with experience, could not supply 
an objective foundation for science ; it therefore left the problem of 
knowledge unsolved. To establish the objectivity of human thought 
on an independent and absolute principle was the task which Antoiiio 
Rosmini (1797-1855), the founder of modern Idealism in Italy, pro- 
posed to himself. He was born in Rovereto in the Italian Tyrol, and 
received Ms education at the University of Padua. In 1821 he entered 
the priesthood, and at a later period founded a religious institute of 
charity, whose members devote themselves to the education of youth 
and the ecclesiastical ministry. In 1848 he was charged by King 
Charles Albert with a mission to Rome, the object of which was to in- 
duce Pius IX. to join the Italian Confederation, and to allow the citizens 
of the Roman States to participate in the War of Rational Independence. 
His efforts at first promised success ; he was made a member of the 
Papal Cabinet and was even invited to the honors of the Cardinalate. 
But the influence of the reactionary party in the Church having become 
predominant, the Pope withdrew from the liberal path on which he 
had entered, Rosmini’s proposal was rejected, and the ambassador 
Mmself dismissed in disgrace. He returned to his retreat at Stresa 
on the Lago Maggiore, where he again devoted himself to the work of 
the restoration of philosophy, for which he had so long labored. 

PMlosophy, according to Rosmini, is the science of the ultimate rea- 
sons; the product of hignest reflection, it is the basis of all sciences 
in the universal sphere of the knowable, embracing ideality, reality and 
morality, the three forms under which Being manifests itself. Hence 
there are three classes of philosopMcal sciences : 1st, the Sciences of 
intuition, of which ideality is the object, such as Ideology and Logic ; 
2d, the Sciences of perception, the object of which is reality, as given in 
the sensibility, such as Psychology and Cosmology; 3d, the Sciences of 
reason, whose object is not immediately perceived, but is found 
through the inferences of reason, such as Ontology and Deontology ; 
the former considering Being in itself and in its three intrinsic rela- 
tions ; the latter. Being in its ideal perfection, of which morality is the 
highest complement. Ideology is the first science ; it investigates the 
origin, the nature, and the validity of ideas, and with Logic establishes 
the principle, the method, and the object of philosophic investigation. 
His Ideologic and Logical works, containing the fundamental principle 
of his system, and the germ of all his doctrines, are as follows : Nuovo 
Saggio suW Origin e delle Idee , 1830; 11 Hinnovamento della lilosofia 
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in Italia , , 1836, a polemical work directed against Mamiani ; Intro - 
duzione alia Filosofia , 1850, and La Logica , 1853. 

Having reduced the problem of knowledge to the intellectual per 
ception of reality, Eosmini examines and rejects the solutions given 
by the principal philosophers of ancient and modern times. He how- 
ever accepts the views of Kant on the essence of that perception, and 
places it in a synthetic judgment Iz priori, the subject of which is given 
by our sensibility, and the attribute by our mind ; the one being furnished 
by experience, the other having a transcendental origin. But against 
Kant he contends, that this transcendental element is one and object- 
ive, not plural and subjective ; it is not evolved by the activity of the 
mind, but although essentially united to it, it has an absolute, objective 
and independent existence. This element, the objective form of the 
mind, to which all Kantian forms may be reduced, is Being in its 
ideality (V JEssere ideale ), which contains no real or ideal determina- 
tions, but is ideal activity itself, deprived of all modes and outlines, the 
potential intelligibility of all things, native to the mind, the light of 
reason, the source of all intelligence, the principle of all objectivity, 
and the foundation of all knowledge. Essentially simple, one and 
identical for all minds, universal, necessary, immutable and eternal, 
the idea of being is the condition of all mental acts ; it cannot originate 
from reflection, abstraction, or consciousness ; it has a divine origin ; 
indeed it is the very intelligence of God, permanently communicated to 
the human mind under the form of pure ideality. All transcendental 
ideas, logical principles, identity, contradiction, substance, causality, 
the very idea of the Absolute, are potentially contained within it, and 
become distinct through the process of reflection. 

It is only through the synthesis of sensibility and ideality, that 
man intellectually perceives the existence of realities. To think is 
to judge, says Eosmini, and to think of reality is to judge that it 
is actually existent. To this judgment sensibility gives the matter 
or the subject, mind the form or the attribute, by applying to the 
former the attribute of existence ; while the substantial unity of our 
nature, at once sentient and intelligent, affords the basis on which that 
synthesis is accomplished. Thus reality, which is subjective, that is 
to say, is essentially connected with sensibility, becomes objectively 
known through the affirmation of its existence. Thus ideality alone 
is knowablejp^r se; while reality acting on our sensibility is perceived 
only through ideality. Through the faculty of universalizing, se- 
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parating the possibility, or the intelligibility, or the essence (these 
terms have the same meaning) of the objects so perceived, the mind 
forms universal ideas, -which are thus but specific determinations of 
the infinite ideality. 

Logic establishes the truth of knowledge and the foundation of Its 
certainty. Now truth is a quality of knowledge ; that is to say, our 
knowledge is true, when that which we know exists. Truth is, ac- 
cordingly, the same as existence, and as existence is the form of 
our intelligence, so our mind, in its very structure, is in the posses- 
sion of truth. No error is possible on this subject; for the idea 
of existence is affirmed in the very act of denying it. No de- 
lusion is possible as to its modes ; for that idea has no mode, or deter- 
mination. So all specific ideas and logical principles are free from 
error ; for they represent mere possibilities, considered in themselves 
and without relation to other things. The same may be said of the 
primitive judgment, in which the existence of reality is affirmed. 
Confining ourselves to the simple affirmation of the actual existence of 
the object as it is given in sensibility, we cannot err; error begins when 
we undertake to affirm more than we perceive, or when we assert rela- 
tions between ideas which do not exist. Error, therefore, is always 
voluntary, although not always a free act ; it may occur in the reflex, 
but never in the direct or primitive knowledge. On these principles, 
Eosmini rejects the doctrine of Hume and Berkeley as to the validity 
of our knowledge. 

Eosminfis psychological, cosmological, and ontological ideas are "con- 
tained in his Psicologia, 1846-50, Antrojoologia, 1838, Teodicea , 1828, 
and Teosofia , 1859. Psychology considers the human soul in its essence, 
development, and destiny. A fundamental sensibility (Sentimento 
fondamentale ), substantial and primitive, at once corporeal and spiri- 
tual, having two terms, one of which is a force acting in space, the 
other ideality itself, constitutes the essence of the soul. It is active and 
passive; it is united with internal and external extension, and its body 
has double relation to it, of subjectivity and of extra-subjectivity. It 
is one, simple and spiritual, and by this quality it is essentially distin 
guished from the souls of mere animals. Having for its aim and end 
the potential ideality of all things, it will last as long as this intuition ; 
it is therefore immortal, although its term of extension will perish 
with the disorganization of the body. Life consists in fundamental 
sensibility, the result of that double hypostatic relation, in which the 
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body partakes of the subjective life of the soul, and the soul of the im- 
mortality of the infinite ideal. Cosmology considers the totality and the 
order of the universe, its parts and their relations to the whole. As real- 
ity is essentially connected with sensibility, so that the idea of the one 
involves the idea of the other, Bosmini admits a primitive sensibility 
in matter, and holds, with Campanella, that chemical atoms are 
endowed with a principle of life. Hence a hierarchy of all beings 
exists in nature, from the primitive elements to the highest organisms, 
a hierarchy founded on the basis of the different degrees of sensibility, 
with which they are endowed. Hence, also, he affirms the existence of 
a universal soul in nature, much like that admitted by Giordano 
Bruno, whose sphere is indefinite space ; a soul one in itself, yet multi- 
plied and individualized in the numberless existences of the universe. 
Spontaneous generation is a natural consequence of the theory of 
universal life. Ontology includes Theology; but while the former 
considers the essence of Being, its unity and the trinity of its forms in 
the abstract, the latter regards it in its substantial existence, as the 
absolute cause and finality of the universe. The intelligibility of 
things, as revealed to the human mind, being only potential and ideal, 
cannot properly be called God, who is the absolute realization of the 
infinite essence of being, and therefore contains in the unity of his 
eternal substance an infinite intelligibility, as well as an infinite reality 
and morality, a reality which is essentially an infinite sensibility, and 
a morality which is essentially an infinite love. It is therefore not 
through a natural intuition, but through the process of reasoning that 
the mind acquires a knowledge of an existing God. It is by reflecting 
on the logical necessity and the immutability which belong to ideality, 
on the conditions required by the existence of contingent realities, 
and the nature of moral obligation, that, by the process of integration, 
our reason is led to believe in the existence of an Absolute Mind, the 
source of all intelligibility, reality, and morality. Thus the idea of 
God is essentially negative, that is to say, affirms his existence, but it 
excludes the comprehension of his nature. 

Creation is the result of divine love. The Absolute Being cannot 
but love being, not only in itself, but in all the possibilities of its mani- 
festations. It is by an “ infinitely wise abstraction 33 that the Divine Mind 
separates from its own intelligibility the ideal type of the universe ; and 
it is by an “ infinitely sublime imagination 33 that it makes it blossom, 
as a grand reality in the space. Yet the universe is distinct from the 
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Creator, because it is necessarily limited and finite ; and as such it cannot 
be confounded with the Infinite and the Absolute, although it is identi- 
fied with it in its ideal type, which indeed Hows from the very bosom of 
the Divine Nature. Thus creation in its ideal essence is God ; but it 
is not God in its realization, which is essentially finite. In his Teodiaea , 
Rosmini strives to show that the existence of evil does not stand in 
contradiction with an allwise and omnipotent Providence. Man is 
necessarily limited, and evil is a necessary consequence of his limita- 
tion. Perfect wisdom in its action must necessarily follow immutable 
laws, which in their intrinsic development will come in antagonism 
with partial forces, and produce discords in the universal harmony. 
Such are the laws “ of the maximum good to be obtained through the 
minimum of action ; 55 6( the exclusion of all superfluities ; 55 “ the 
graduation of all things and their mutual dependence ; 55 u the univer- 
sal law of development ; 55 “ the existence of extremes and their mutual 
antagonism ; 55 finally, “ the unity and the celerity of the divine 
action, 55 which presides over the government of the universe. The 
problem of the possibility of a better world has no meaning : God may 
create numberless worlds, but each of them will always be best in rela- 
tion to its own object. As from a box full of golden coins we can 
only draw golden coins, so the Creator can only draw from his own 
mind that which is best. 

Deontology considers the archetypes of perfection in all spheres, 
and the means through which they may be realized. Moral science, 
including the philosophy of right, is one of its principal branches. 
This is treated by Rosmini in the following works : I Principii della 
Seienza Morale, 1831 ; Storia Comparativae Critioa dei Sistemi Morally 
1837 ; Antropologia , 1838 ; Trattato della Coscienza Morale, 1844 ; 
Filosofia del Diritto, 1841-43 ; Opuscoli Morali, 1841. The essence 
of morality consists in the relation of the will to the intrinsic order of 
being, as it reveals itself to our mind ; hence the supreme moral prin- 
ciple is expressed in the formula : “ Recognize practically being as you 
know it ; 55 or, “ Adapt your reverence and love to the degree of worth 
of the being, and act accordingly. 55 The idea of being giving us the 
standard of this recognition, implies the first moral law, which is thus 
identified with the primum, notum, the first truth, the very light of 
reason. Hence moral good is essentially objective, consisting in the 
relation of the will to ideal necessity. Thus morality is essentially 
distinct from utility, the former being the cause, the latter the effect ; 
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hence Eudemonology, the science of happiness, cannot be confounded 
with Ethics, of which it is only a corollary. The relative worth of 
beings arises from the degree of their participation in the Infinite ; 
hence man, whose mind is allied with an infinite ideality, has an infi- 
nite worth. It is through this union, not through the moral autonomy 
of the will, as Kant maintained, that man is a person and not a tiling ; 
and it is for this reason that actions, to be morally good, must have for 
their object an intelligent being. Moral categories are therefore founded 
on the gradations of intelligence and virtue, which is but the realiza- 
tion of intelligence. The duties towards ourselves are derived from 
the Imperative, which commands the respect and love of humanity, 
and we are the standard, by which we estimate the faculties and the 
wants of our neighbors. Eights are found in the faculty of acting 
according to our will, so far as protected by moral law. Man has an 
inalienable right to truth, virtue, and happiness, and his right to liberty 
and property is founded on Ms very personality. Domestic society is 
the basis of all civil organization, and the authority of the State is 
limited to the regulation of the modality of right, and never can place 
itself against rights given by nature. Indeed its principal object is 
the protection of those rights. Liberal in almost all his doctrines, 
Rosminf’s ideas on the rights of the Church betray a confusion of 
Catholicism with Christianity, indeed with humanity ; they are there- 
fore extravagant as they are indefensible. It is true that in his Le 
Cinque Piaghe della Chiesa, 1848, he strove to introduce into the Church 
such reforms, as would have made it less antagonistic to the spirit of 
Christianity. In that work he urged the necessity of abolishing the 
use of a dead language in the religious services, of raising the standard 
of clerical education, of emancipating the Episcopate from political 
ambitions and feudal pretensions, and, above all, of intrusting the elec- 
tion of bishops to the people and the clergy, as is required by the 
very nature of the Church. His book was placed at once in the Index 
Expurgatorius. Rosmini applied also his philosophy to politics in his 
Filosofia della Politica , 1839; and to pedagogic science in his Prin- 
ovpio Siipremo della Metodologia , 1857. He is also the author of 
Esjposizione Critica della Filosojpa di Aristotele , 1858, V. Cioberti 
e il Panteismo , 1848, Opuseoli Filosofid , 1828, and of several vol- 
umes of correspondence. 

A complete edition, of Rosminf s works has been published in Milan and in Turin. His 
posthumous works are now in course of publication in Turin, under the editorship of his 
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disciple, F. Paoli A Resume of his system, mitten by himself, may be found in the 
Btoria universale di O. Cant'd, in its documentary part. His philosophy was early 
introduced into the Universities and Colleges of Piedmont, through the labors of G-. 
Sciolla, P. Corte, and M. Tarditi, then the chief professors in the philosophical faculty 
at the University of Turin. The two first embodied the doctrines of Rosmini in their 
text-books of mental and moral philosophy ; while the third, in his Lettere di un Bos- 
miniano , 1841, undertook to refute the objections which Gioberti had advanced against 
that philosophy. It was this work, which gave Gioberti occasion to publish his 
voluminous work on Rostrum. Meanwhile* his doctrines extended to the schools 
of Lombardy, owing to the writings of A. Pestalozza, whose MemenM di Filosofia , 
1847, contain the best exposition of Rosmimamsm. Pestalozza is also the author of 
XKfesa delle JDottrine di Rosmmi , 1853, and La Mente di Rosmini , 1855. To the same 
School belong A. Manzom, the author of the Promessi Sposi , who, m his JDialogo sulV In - 
ven&ime , applied the Rosminian principles to the art of composition ; N Tommaseo, 
the author of the Dizionario Estetico , the Eizionario dei Sinonimi , and of several 
educational works, in his Esposizione del Sistema Eilosojico di Rosmini , 1838; A . 
Rosmini 1855; Studi filosofici, 1840; and Studi critici ; G. Cavour, the brother of 
the statesman of that name, in his Fragments Philosopliiques , 1841 ; R Bonghi, trans 
lator of several works of Plato and Aristotle, and author of Compendio di Logica , 1860, 
who gives an exposition of philosophical discussions held with Rosmini in his Le Btre- 
siane, 1854 ; G A, Rayneri, in Ms Primi Principii di Metodica , 1854 ; and Della Peda- 
gogia, 1859 ; 3>. Berti, the author of La Vita di C Bruno , 1868 ; V. Garelli, in his 
Bulla Filosojia Morale , 1852 ; and in Biograjia di A. Rosmini , 1861 ; Y. Villa, m his Kant 
e Rosmini , 1869; J. B. Peyretti, in his Elementi di Filosofia , 1857 ; and Baggio di Logica 
generals, 1859 ; B Monti, in his Del Fondamento , Progresso , e Sistema delle Conoscenze 
Umane , 1841 ; Y Imbiiam, in his Bid Fausto di Goethe, 1865; and Dell 1 Organismo poetico 
e della Poetica popolare Italiana, 1866 ; M. Mmghetti, the statesman and colleague of 
Cavour, whose work, DelV Economia Piibhca , bears the traces of the influence of Ros- 
minfs doctrines ; G. Allievo, in his Hegelianismo , la Bdenza e la Vita, 1868 ; and P. 
Paganini, in his Della Lfatura deile Idee secondo Platone, 1863 ; Considerazioni suite pro- 
fonde armonie della Filosofia Naturale, 1861; Baggio Cosmologico sullo Bpazio, 1862 ; and 
Baggio sopra S. Tommaso e il Rosmini, 1857. To this classification may be referied 
Les Principes de Philosophie, of T. Caluso, published in 1815, translated mto Italian by 
P. Corte, and published in 1840 with notes of Rosmini. Prof. Corte is the author of 
Elementi di Filosofia, 1853, embracing logical, metaphysical, and ethical sciences. He 
published also Anthologia ex M. T. Cicerone and L . A. Seneca in usum Philosophies 
Studiosorum concinnata, 1851. The doctrine of Rosmini on the nature of original sin, 
as it was expressed in his Trattato delta Coscienza, having been violently attacked by 
several ecclesiastical writers belonging to the Order of the Jesuits, it was ably defended 
by eminent theologians of the Catholic Church, P. Rertolozzi, G. Fantozzi, G. B. 
Pagani, and by L Gastaldi, a collegiate doctor of divinity in the University of Turin, 
and now Archbishop of that See. On Rosmini’s System, see further, — Leydel, in 
Zdtschrift f. Philosophie , 1851, 1859 ; Annates de Philos. Chretienne (Bonnetty, ed. 
Pans), on Rosmini and the decree of the Index, July, 1860 : also same Annales , 
3d series, tomes X., XVIII. , XX. ; 4th senes, I., p. 71 ; Bartholmess, Hist, critique 
des Doctrines Religieuses, 2 vols. , Paris, 1855 ; Father Lockhard, Life of Rosmini, Bond , 
1856 ; Ferri, op. dt , s and G. Ferrari in the Revue des Deux Monties, March and May, 
1844. 
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4. Ontologism.— The Ontologie School places the a Primiim philo* 
sophicum 55 not in simple ideal existence, hut in Absolute reality, the 
cause of all things as well as the principle of all knowledge. This 
doctrine, held by St. Augustine and St. Bonaventura, and revived by 
Malebranche in the seventeenth century, was developed under a 
new form by Vincenzo Gioberti (1801-1852). He was born in 
Turin, received his education at ? the University of that city, and , 
early became a priest. Arrested as a sympathizer with the revolu- 
tionary schemes of Mazzini, he was condemned to exile in 1888. 
"While in France and Belgium he devoted himself to the work of 
Italian regeneration, and endeavored to attach the clergy to this cause. 
In his Primato Morale e Civile degli Italiani , 1843, he urged upon 
the papacy the necessity of placing itself at the head of the liberal 
movement, and becoming the champion of Italian nationality and the 
centre of European civilization. In his Prolegomena 1845, and II 
Gesuita Moderno , 1S46, he labored to crush the opposition with whkh 
his views were received by the reactionary party of the Church, and 
exposed the dangers of its policy. With the accession of Pius IX. in 
1847, and the subsequent establishment of constitutional governments 
in the Peninsula, his ideas seemed to have triumphed. In 1848 he 
returned to Italy and entered at once into public life, accepting a seat 
in the Parliament and in the Cabinet of Piedmont, where he soon be- 
came a ruling spirit. After the battle of Novara, in 1849, he was sent 
to Paris as ambassador, in the hope of obtaining aid for the national 
cause. Unable to accomplish his mission, he resigned his office, and 
remaining in that city a voluntary exile, he again devoted himself to 
philosophical studies. 

The philosophy of Gioberti is embodied in the following works : 
La Teoria del Sopranaturale, 1838 ; Introduzione alio Studio della 
Filo sojia , 1840 ; Trattato del Buono , 1842 ; Trattato del Bello , 
1841 ; Errori Filosofici di A . Rosmini , 1841-44. Philosophy, accord- 
ing to him, has long since ceased to exist; the la&t genuine philo- 
sophers were Leibnitz, Malebranche, and Vico. By substituting psy- 
chologic for the ontologie method and principles, Descartes rendered 
all genuine philosophic development impossible ; he did in regard to 
philosophy what Luther did in regard to religion, by substituting pri- 
vate judgment for the authority of the Church. Sensualism, subjectiv- 
ism, scepticism, materialism and atheism are the legitimate fruits of the 

doctrine of Descartes. To do away with these errors is the object of 
82 
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true philosophy. RosniinTs theory cannot attain it ; for it is founded 
m a psychologic process, assumes as a principle of knowledge a pure 
abstraction, and thus falls into the very errors which it proposes to 
combat. Through ideality the mind cannot reach reality, nor from the 
fact of consciousness can it ascend to universal and necessary ideas. 
VVe must therefore invert the process, and look both for method and 
principles not in the subject, but in the object. The object is the idea 
in its absolute reality, immanently present to the mind under the form 
of a synthetic judgment, which comprehends in itself all being and 
knowledge. 

This judgment, as it is produced through reflection, finds its expres- 
sion in the ideal formula Ens ereat existentias ( Being creates exist- 
ences :) — the supreme principle of Ontology and of Philosophy. Through 
the intuition of this principle, mind is in possession at once of the real 
and the ideal ; for the first member of the formula (Ens) contains the 
object, Being , the absolute idea as well as the absolute substance and 
cause ; the second (. Existences ) gives the organic multiplicity of contin- 
gent substances and causes and relative ideas; the third (The Creative 
Act) expresses the relation existing between the absolute and the rela- 
tive, the unconditional and the conditional, and the production of real 
and ideal existences from the Absolute. But although this intuition 
gives the power of intelligence to the mind, it is in itself not yet an act 
of knowledge ; as long as it is not reproduced by the mind, it remains 
in a latent or germinal condition. It is only by a reflex judgment that 
we affirm the contents of intuition ; coming to the consciousness of its 
elements, we become acquainted with their mutual bearing and rela- 
tions. This reproduction therefore is made through ontological reflec- 
tion, by which the mind, so to say, reflects itself upon the object, and 
through which alone it is capable of acquiring the knowledge of that 
ideal organism, which is expressed in the intuition. Thus the ontologi- 
cal method is the only true philosophical process, and stands in opposi- 
tion to the psychological method, which is founded on psychological 
reflection, through which the mind turns its attention, not upon the 
object, but upon itself. But to direct its reflection upon the object of 
its intuition, the mind needs the stimulus of language, through which 
it may determine and limit the object for its comprehension. Hence 
the necessity of a first divine revelation, which by language supplies 
the instrument of our reflection, and constitutes that relation which 
necessarily exists between the idea itself, and the idea as it manifests 
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‘ itself to our mind. For although the idea in itself is one and indivish 
ble, in reference to the human mind it has two sides — the one which is 
intelligible, the other incomprehensible — thus being antithetic towards 
each other, and giving rise to all the apparent antinomies between 
Science and Religion. The faculty of superintelligence, which is 
inherent in all finite minds, consists in the sense which reveals to the 
mind its own limitations, as to the comprehension of the idea. It is 
through revelation that the mind acquires some positive knowledge of 
the superintelligibility of the idea, although always limited and cloud- 
ed in mystery. 

Science, being the reproduction of the ideal formula, must therefore 
be divided into two branches, corresponding to the intelligibility and 
the superintelligibility of the idea ; — the one constituting the Rational 
Sciences, the other the Super-rational, the last being superior to the 
former from their more extensive comprehension of the idea through 
positive revelation. The genesis of sciences from the ideal formula is 
as follows : “ Em” or the subject of the formula, gives Ontology and 
Theology. The copula {Great) demands a science which shall com- 
prise the double relation between Ens and Existences^ in both an 
ascending and a descending method ; the descending process (from 
Being to Existences) originates the science of time and space, or Mathe- 
matics ; the ascending (from Existences to Being) the science of the 
true, the good, and the beautiful, that is, Logic, Ethics, and ^Esthetics. 
The predicate {Existences) gives rise to the spiritual and material 
sciences ; on the one side Psychology and Cosmology, on the other, 
physical Science in its various branches. The super-natural sciences 
follow the same division. 

As to the validity of the knowledge arising from this formula, — its 
first member expresses its own absolute reality and necessity. The 
intuitive judgment in which this reality and necessity are pronounced, 
viz., “Ens is” and “Ens is necessary” do not originate in the human 
mind, but are contained in the idea itself, while the mind in its primi- 
tive intuition only listens to them — repeating them in its succeeding 
reflex judgments. So that the validity of those judgments is not 
affected by the subjectivity of the mind. Thus is it with the funda- 
mental ideas of necessity, possibility, and existence ; the first being 
the relation of the Ens to itself, the second the relation of the 
necessary to the existing, and the third the relation of possibility to 
necessity. To these ideas correspond three great realities ; to the first. 
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the Absolute reality, God ; to the second, infinite or continuous magni- 
tude, pure time and pure space ; to the third, actual and discrete mag- 
nitude, the universe and its contents. Time and space are ideas, at 
once pure and empirical, necessary and contingent. As pure and 
necessary, they may be conceived as a circular expansion growing out 
of a single centre and extending to the infinite ; by this centre, Em 
(Being) is symbolized. As contingent and empirical, they may be repre- 
sented by a circumference which projects from the centre and develops 
in successive degrees; in this projective development we have the 
finite reality, multiple and contingent in itself, but one and necessary, 
if considered as existing in the central point from which it emerges. 
For existences have a necessary relation to the Ens, and it is only in 
that relation that it is possible to know them. The very word ex- 
istences implies their derivation from the Absolute reality; but the 
nature of that derivation cannot be reached through reasoning ; it 
manifests itself in the intuition, in which it is revealed in the creative 
act. By considering the two extreme terms of the formula out of the 
relation of its copula, they become identified, and philosophy at once 
falls into Pantheism. Thus the creative act is the only basis of our 
knowledge of contingent existences. It is by bringing the phenome- 
nal elements of perception into their relations to creative activity that 
viie sensible becomes intelligible, and the individualizations of the idea 
are brought in the concrete into our minds. And as our own ideas are 
formed in witnessing the creative act, it follows that that they may be 
considered as copies of the divine idea, created and limited, yet stamp- 
ed with the character of a divine origin. 

Thus the ideal formula considered in relation to the universe becomes 
transformed into these other formulas : u the one creates the multiple,” 
and “ the multiple returns to the one, 55 — which express the two cycles 
of creative development, viz., the one, by virtue of which Existences 
descend from Ens, the other, by which they return to it, — a double move 
ment, which is accomplished in the very bosom of the Ens itself, at once 
the efficient and the final cause of the universe. The first cycle, how- 
ever, is entirely divine, while the second is divine and human, because in 
it human powers are brought into play. In the Garden of Eden the re- 
turn of the mind to its Creator was perfect ; reason predominant over 
passion, man’s reflection was in perfect accord with the organic intui- 
tion; but the Fall altered that order, and man put himself more or less 
into opposition with the formula. Hence the errors of ancient Theo- 
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gonies and Mythologies, and their Pantheistic and Dualistic Philoso- 
phies. Thus the Brahminic and Buddhistic doctrines of the East ab- 
sorbed the universe and man himself in the first member of the formula ; 
while the philosophical systems of the Greeks reduced everything to 
the third member, with the exception of Pythagoreanism and Platonism, 
in which the condition of its organic order was substantially preserved. 
Christianity restored that order through the miraculous intervention 
by which God, becoming man, brought the human race back to its 
primitive condition. In such a dispensation, the tradition which con- 
tains the organic structure of the fomula was placed in the keeping 
of the Church ; hence its infallibility, and its right to preside over Theo- 
logy, as well as the whole development of Science. 

The idea as expressed in the formula becomes, in its application to 
the will, the supreme moral law, the basis of Ethics. While its first 
and second terms give us the idea of moral good, its first cause, law 
and obligation, the third term supplies the moral agent, and contains 
the conditions of moral development. It is through his free-will that 
man can copy the creative act by placing himself in accord with the 
will of God, as manifested in moral law. Hence, moral law partakes 
of the character of absolute reality; it is objective, apodictic, and 
religious, because it is founded on the very relation of God to the 
human will. From this relation arises an absolute right in the Creator, 
to which an absolute duty in man corresponds, the source of all the 
relative duties and rights, which spring from his relation to his fellow- 
creatures. It is through this accord of the human with the divine will, 
that man attains happiness, consisting in the voluntary union of his 
intellectual nature with the divine. The supreme formula of Ethics 
is this : “ Being creates moral good through the free-will of man ; 55 
from this two others follow, corresponding with the two cycles of 
creation: “ Free-will produces virtue by the sacrifice of passion to 
law,” and, “Virtue produces happiness by the reconciliation of passion 
to law ” 

-/Esthetic science likewise finds its principles in the ideal formula. 
Creation, with the ideas of time, space, and force, gives us the idea of 
the sublime, while Existences, that is to say, the real in its relation to 
the idea, contain the elements of the beautiful. Thus, as existences 
are produced and contained in the creative act, so the sublime creates 
and contains the beautiful. Hence the formula, “Being creates the 
Beautiful through the Sublime.” The two ideas are correlated; they 
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both consist in the union of the intelligible with an imaginative ele- 
ment, but while in the sublime one element predominates over the 
other, in the beautiful the harmony of the two is preserved. Yet the 
two ideas are subject to the cycles already noticed in the development 
of the formula: “The Sublime creates the Beautiful,” and “theBeatiti- ’ 
ful returns to the Sublime.” In the history of art the sublime precedes 
the beautiful; the temple and the epic poem are the oldest forms of 
art. The superintelligibility of the idea gives rise to the marvellous, 
which, expressing itself in language, poetry, painting, and music, 
becomes an element of ^Esthetics. The first arts resting on the organic 
structure of formula, it follows that only in orthodoxy can the full 
realization of beauty be found ; heterodoxy, altering more or less that 
structure, introduces an intrinsic disorder into the field of Aesthetics, 
as well as into that of science, morality, and religion. 

Gioberti at the time of his death was preparing other works, in 
which his ideas seem to have undergone considerable change. Imper- 
fect and fragmentary as they were left, they were published in 1856- 
57 under the editorship of his friend G. Massari, and bear the follow- 
ing titles: La Protologia; La Filoeofa della Rivelazione ; La 
Biforma della Chiesa . A tendency to rationalism blended with Hege- 
lian transcendentalism appears in those works, although ostensibly 
founded on the ideal formula of the first philosophy. The idea here 
becomes the absolute thought, which creates by its very act of think- 
ing; sensibility is thought undeveloped, as reason is thought deve- 
loped; and even the incomprehensible is but thought undeveloped, 
which becomes intelligible through development. Language as the 
instrument of reflexion plays still a conspicuous part in the woof of 
the absolute thought, as wrought out in creation, but it has become a 
natural product: and even of supernatural revelation it is said, that it 
may be considered natural, as soon as it is received into the mind. It is 
through the creative act that absolute thought appears in the develop- 
ment of Nature and Mind, a development which proceeds under the 
logical form of a Sorites, the principle of whi^h is inexhaustible, and 
the progress continuous. The members of this Sorites are propositions 
f which rest on Categories, or fundamental ideas produced by the abso- 
lute thought in its union with the mind, and the things which it 
creates. In the Absolute, the Categories are one and indivisible in the 
idea, hut become multiple through the creative act. These are dual 
and trine; the first express the opposition between two contrary terms, 
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while the last reconcile the oppositions of the former. The absolute 
thought is the concrete and supreme Category, out of which all others 
receive existence through its creative activity ; an existence which is 
developed, according to a dialectic movement. The organic structure 
of the Categories, which embraces the relations between the terms of 
each dual one, and the relations between their couples, is moulded on 
the ideal formula. Pantheism ^does not consist in a substantial syn- 
thesis of God and the universe, but in the confusion of the finite and the 
infinite, and of the different modes of existence which belong to them. 
God is infinite, both actually and potentially; the world is potentially 
infinite, but actually finite. With Nicolas of Cusa and Giordano 
Bruno it may properly be said, that the universe is “a potential God” 
or “ a limited or contracted God.” Hence, God and the universe are 
one in the infinite reality of the first, and in the infinite potentiality of 
the second ; for the potentiality of the universe exists in God. As to 
its finitude, it is given as a term of the creative act ; it is a primitive 
fact which is presupposed by all mental acts, which therefore cannot 
be reduced to other Categories and thus to the unity of the Absolute. 
Finite realities, however, have a double relation to the Absolute, which 
is determined by the metexis and the mimesis; through the former 
they are phenomenal copies of the divine ideas, and through the 
latter they participate in the divine essence, the condition of their 
existence. 

The change in GiobertPs metaphysical ideas manifests itself in his 
thoughts in relation to the Church. Catholic philosophy rests no longer 
on the authority of an ecclesiastical organization, but on the universal- 
ity and continuity of human thought, in the history of mental evolu- 
tion. Religion is no longer superior to philosophy; but it is philo- 
sophy itself, enveloped in myths and symbols, so as to bring it to the 
intelligence of the common people. All religions are effects of the 
creative act, having different degrees of moral value. Christianity, 
however, is the complement of all religious forms, and Christ is the 
Man-Idea, in which the realization of the moral type fully corresponds 
to its inner excellence. Mysteries and miracles are facts, which cannot 
be considered as complete ; their value consists in their relation to the 
future, as phenomena which contain the doctrines of Palingenesis. No 
Church can live which does not follow the laws of ideal development; 
even the universe would perish, the moment it should cease to be sub- 
ject to change. The modifications introduced in Ms political doctrine. 
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he himself published a year before his death, in his Hinnovamento 
Civile d } Italia^ 1851, where the papacy no longer appears as the natural 
support of Italian regeneration, but as its greatest obstacle. In this 
work, by far the best of all his voluminous productions, he gave 
a new programme to Italian patriots; placing the national cause 
under the hegemony of the king of Piedmont, he urged his country- 
men to rally around that throne, the only hope of the Peninsula. 
This programme, carried out to the letter, has brought the Italian 
States under one national government, and finally made Pome the 
capital of the nation. No statesman, with the exception of Cavour, has 
ever exerted for a time so great influence on the affairs of Italy as 
Gioberti ; his name is preserved in honor among his countrymen for 
the purity of his patriotism, the loftiness of his aspirations, and the 
liberality of his views, rather than for the solidity and the permanent 
value of his philosophy. On the political relations of Gioberti to 
Cavour, cf. life , Character , and Policy of Count Cavour , by V. 
Botta, New York, 1862. 

As a philosopher, Gioberti did not succeed in forming a large School, although the 
following writeis doubtless derived their inspirations from his works — Yito Fornari, 
Dell Armonia Universale , 1850 ; Lezioni sulV arte della parola , 1857-62 ; G Bomano, 
a Jesuit, La Scienza deW uomo intevno e suoi rapporti collet Natum e con Dio , 1840-45 ; 
j Wlementi di Filosofla; V Di Gioanni, Pnncipii della Filosofla Prima , 1863 , Miceli , o del - 
VFssere Uno e Beale, 1864; Miceli o V Apologia del Sistema , 1865 , N Garzilh, Saggio sui 
rapporti della Formula ideale coi problemi importanti della Filosofla, 1850 , B Be Ac- 
quisto, Sistema della Scienza universale , 1850 ; Elementi di Filosofla fondamentale, 1836 ; 
Corso di Filosofla morale, 1851 ; Cor so di Diritto naturale, 1852 ; JSfecessitd delV autontd 
e della legge, 1856 ; Saggio sulla natura e sulla genesi del Diritto di proprieid, 1858 ; 
Trattato cP Ideologia, 1858. In the United States of America, Giobeiti found a de- 
voted inteipreter in Dr O. A. Biownson, whose able exposition of the doctrine con- 
tained m the ideal formula was published m 1864, in the Beview bearing his name 
To the Ontological School, although independent of Giobeiti, belong G M Bertini, 
Idee di una Filosofla della Vita, 1850 ; Questione Beligiosa , 1861 ; and La Filosofla Greca 
prima di Socrate, 1869 ; S Centofanti, Della Filosofla della StoHa ; A Conti, Storia 
della Filosofla , 1864 ; Emdenza, Amore e Fede, 1862 ; Dio e il male, 1865 ; J Puccmotti, 
Scntti Stonci e Filosoflci, 1864, Storia della Medidna ; M Baldacchini, Trattato sullo 
Sceiticismo ; La Filosofla dopo Kant ; I. Corleo, Filosofla universale , 1863 , A. Mangeri, 
Corso (M Filosofla e Sistema Psico- Oniologico, 1866; B. Labianca, Lezioni di Filosofla 
razionale, 1868 ; Mora and Lavarino, in their Enciclopedia Scientiflca, 1856 ; S. 
Turbiglio, IJimpero della Logica , 1870 ; and Analisi Stone a delle Filosofic di Locke e 
Leibmzio, 1867 On Giobeiti, cf L Ferri, and K Mariano, op dt.; Seydel in Zeit- 
schriftf. Phibsophie, 1856 and 1859; 0 B. Smyth, Christian Metaphysician^ Bond., 
1851. 

Prominent among the Ontologists is Terenzio Mamiaiii; a poet, 
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statesman, and philosopher. He was born in Pesaro, 1799 ; in 1S31 
he joined the revolutionary movement of the Romagnas, but was ar 
rested and condemned to exile. He took up his residence in Paris, 
where for fifteen years he was engaged in literary and philosophical 
pursuits. In 1846 he returned to Italy, and gave his support to the 
liberal reforms inaugurated by Pius IX. When the Pope abandoned 
Rome, Mamiani, as a member o£ the Constituent Assembly, opposed 
the proclamation of the Republic, as contrary to the interest of the 
national cause. With the restoration of the papal power by the aid of 
France in 1849, he retired to Piedmont, where he was elected member 
of Parliament and appointed professor of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Turin. He was a stanch supporter of the policy of Oavour, 
under whose administration he held successively the offices of minister 
of Public Instruction and that of minister to Greece. At present he 
is member of the Senate and professor of the philosophy of history in 
the University of Rome. ' 

In the early part of his philosophical career, represented by 
his Del Binnovamento delV antica Filosofia Italian a, 1834, Mamiani 
held the doctrine of Empiricism founded on psychological investiga- 
tions, in which he strove to combine experience with reason. He main- 
tained that the principal question of philosophy was that of method ; and 
that this could only be found in experience and nature. It was this me- 
thod which prevailed among the philosophers of the Renaissance, and 
to which science is indebted for its great achievements, particularly 
through the teachings and the example of Galileo. This publication 
called forth the work of Rosmini, II Binnovamento , etc., in which he 
controverted some of Mamiani’s statements, and tried to show that the 
experimental method alone could not philosophically reconstruct the 
science of Nature and Mind. Mamiani himself soon became convinced 
of this, and in his works Disoorso sulV Ontologia e sul Metodo , 1841, and 
Dialoghi di Sciensa Prima , 1846, he endeavored to find a philosophi- 
cal basis in common sense. In these writings appears for the first time 
his doctrine on immediate perception, as the only foundation of the 
knowledge of reality. The last phase of his doctrine is contained in 
his work Confessioni di un Metajisico , 1865. It is divided into two 
parts, Ontology and Cosmology. In the first he considers the Absolute, 
ideas, natural theology, and the creative act ; in the second, the finite, 
its relation to the Infinite, the co-ordination of nature’s means, life, 
finality, and progress in the universe. 
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His fundamental doctrines are as follows : The knowledge of the 
real and the ideal is effected through two faculties essentially distinct, 
although both acting in the subjective unity of the mind — perception 
and intellection. The first does not consist in a synthetic judgment 
d priori, as Kosmini and Gioberti held after Kant, but in a direct 
and immediate relation of the mind to finite realities, as Eeid and 
Galuppi maintained, although they overlooked its intellectual charac- 
ter. Intellection consists in the relation of the mind to ideas ; and, as 
these have an essential connection with Absolute reality, the mind may 
be said to possess an intrinsic relation to the “ Elite realissimo 55 — the 
most real being. Ideas indeed are intellectual symbols of the Absolute 
reality in its relation of causality; and they are supplied by the 
intellective faculty, when the mind apprehends their realizations 
through perception. Thus our intelligence attains to Absolute reality 
through the intermedium of ideal representations, but it does not 
penetrate so far as to reach its essence ; it remains on its surface. A 
similar process occurs in perception, through which the mind reaches 
the object given in sensibility, not in essence, but through the medium 
of sensation. But while our ideas are mere representative emblems, 
in the divine mind they are real objects in themselves ; they are 
identical with the absolute intelligibility, the possibility, the reason 
of all things ; they are therefore the foundation of all finite realities, 
their common attributes and final perfection; they are indeed the 
efficient and final causes of the world, manifesting themselves under 
the triple relation of the true, the good, and the beautiful. Hence our 
ideas, as representations and determinations of the divine causality, 
are essentially objective and immutable representations, and deter- 
minations of eternal truth. It follows that the existence of God is 
founded on the very nature of primitive intuition, which includes the 
eternal substantiality of truth, and that its demonstration d priori is 
a simple process of deduction from the principle of identity. It 
follows also that every ideal relation contains an eternal truth, to which 
an intelligible reality in God corresponds ; it is therefore independent 
of the human mind. Ideas however are not innate ; they originate 
in finite reality, from which they receive their determinations, and 
have a’ necessary reference to Absolute reality through their represen- 
tative^ character. It is only through reflection that the mind discovers 
in itself its relation both to finite reality, contained in internal and 
external perception, and to Infinite reality, contained in the ideas. 
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Creation is the result of the infinite good;, which of necessity 
tends to communicate itself : the idea of a Grod infinitely good im- 
plies the idea of a creation, founded on the greatest good, as its out- 
ward manifestation and ultimate end. This manifestation is brought 
forth by an infinite power, and an infinite wisdom, under the 
forms of the laws of causality and finality. From the very nature of 
the finite, and its opposition to tfye infinite, arises the immense cosmic 
diversity. Hence the universe cannot be properly represented as a 
sphere ; it is rather to be regarded as a system of numberless spheres, 
moving concentrically in various directions, and forming that univer- 
sal harmony, which is the highest expression of the infinite good. As 
the cosmic diversity is equal to its possibility, it follows that there is 
only one idea of the universe in the divine mind as well as in the 
universe itself, although in a continuous generation and development. 
The idea of a better world is impossible ; because the idea of the uni- 
verse, which is in the act of developing, contains already all possibilities. 
Evil is inherent in the finite ; but it diminishes, as the finite more and more 
approaches the infinite, and in this progressive union of the one with the 
other lies the ultimate end of creation. In the achievement of this end, 
the divine causality creates and determines the whole, the divine intelli- 
gence prearranges the whole, while nature produces the whole under the 
influence of that causality and intelligence. Th q finite is an aggregate 
of monads or forces, which are brought together by their mutual at- 
traction ; thus a communication arises between those, which have 
a character of similarity, a participation between the diverse ones, and 
a co-ordination of all. 

Hence arises the Cosmic System, with its great divisions of na- 
ture, life, and mind. Nature reveals itself first in the stellar order, 
in the ether in connection with light, heat, and electricity, and in 
the order of chemical compounds. In the elaboration of the syn- 
theses preparatory to the final ones, the Divine Art is revealed in 
that wise co-ordination of means which is produced by the union and 
separation, the action and reaction of homogeneous, as well as hetero- 
genous forces. But it is only in life that finality appears, for life 
alone contains the possibility of receiving the communication of good, 
which is the essence and the object of creation. Life is the develop- 
ment through a suitable organization of the individual, in reference to 
its participation in the good. At its lowest degree it is nothing but a 
chemical compound, enclosed in a cellular envelope and capable of 
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reproducing itself ; at its highest point it is an intellectual and voli- 
tional activity which tends to an absolute object, and to this end co-or- 
dinates all the means at its disposal. Between the two extremes there 
are numberless degrees of activity, each developing in accordance with 
its own end. Yegetation, animality, and spirituality mark the princi- 
pal degrees in the scale of life. In these three manifestations life is a 
specific force. Buchner and other Scientists, who give to matter the 
power of producing life, deny the existence of this specific force, and 
attribute it to a cause, which in itself has not the elements necessary to 
its development. So Darwin’s theory of the genesis of species involves 
the negation of the objective reality of the idea or specific essence, 
containing a substantial fixedness of character and form, and the 
power of producing itself within the limits of its own nature. It 
confounds accidental varieties with substantial transformations, and 
artificial means with natural processes. It is contrary to all historical 
experience, and the constant fact of the sterility of hybrids ; it stands 
in contradiction with itself in the bearing of the two laws of the strug- 
gle for life, and natural selection, which will restrict rather than widen 
the limits of development, and keep the species within their own 
boundaries, rather than expand them into new forms and modes of 
existence. 

The order of life in relation to the general end of creation begins 
with plants ; here the living force has the specific value of being the 
organ for animal life, or rather it is the laboratory in which its 
elements are prepared; it passes over into animality, which has 
a real relation of “finality,” although limited and .relative, as 
are its senses and instincts, through which it enjoys participation 
in the divine good. Man alone, whose life is partly the growth 
of vegetation and animality, is an absolute finality, for he alone 
has a life, through which he can know and act in accordance with 
the Absolute. The law of indefinite progress is universal and 
necessary, founded as it is in the very object of creation, in the 
divine goodness, and the progressive union of the finite with the 
infinite. This law, which embraces all the universe, is still more appa- 
rent in the development of mankind. But in order that it may be 
verified in history, its application mnst comprehend humanity as an 
organic and spiritual unit ; it would fail if applied to isolated nations, 
or measured by an invariable type, as Vico insisted. To see the full 
bearing of this law, mankind must be regarded in the multitude of its 
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nationalities, in the variety of their character, in the multiplicity of the 
elements and of the ages of civilization. The law itself must be viewed 
in ir,s different aspects, and in the agencies which are at work to carry it 
out in history ; such as the influence of national aristocracies, the sub- 
ordination of lower to higher forms of civilization, the mingling of 
races, and the expansion of social forces, through which a kind of pola- 
rity among nations is created. All these and other causes, while they 
preserve the spiritual unity of* mankind, maintain its growth and 
secure its general advancement. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Mamiani wrote also Meditazi- 
oni Cariesiane , 1868, and Di un Nuovo Diritto Eurogeo , 1859, in which 
he strove to establish international right on a philosophical basis. In 
his Rinascimento Cattolico y 1862, he contemplated the possibility of 
a reform in the Catholic Church, that should reconcile it with the spirit 
of modem times. He is also the author of Teoria della Religione 
e Hello Stato , e dei suoi mggorti sgeciali con Roma e colle Wazioni 
Cdttoliche , 1868 ; Sei Lettere a Rosmi/ii , 1838 ; Saggi di Filosojia 
Civile, 1865 ; Saggi Politicly 1858. 

Among- the writers who have treated of Mainlands philosophy, the more prominent 
are Luigi Fern, the author of the Essai sur VUistoire de la Philosophic en Italie aa 
19me Siecle, 1869 ; Mare Debrit, Histoire des Doctrines PhilosopJnques dans V Italie Con 
temporame , 1859 (These two wnters, particulaily the first, give a complete 
survey of the principal systems of contemporary philosophy m Italy ) See also F 
Lavarino, La Logica e la Filosojia del Conte T. Mamiani, 1870 , F Florentine, several 
articles m the Mm&ta di Bologna , 1867, under the title of Positmsmo e Platonismo in 
Italia ; Brentazzoh, the author of Di uri ulteriore e definitivo esplieamento della Filosojia 
Ecolastica , 1861; Tagliafem, who wrote on Mamiam’s theory, 1807; and F Bona- 
telli, who discussed the ontological argument of the existence of God as presented by 
Mamiani in Bonatelh and Mamiani, 1807. Bonatelli is also the author of La Cosciema, 
1872, and of a sketch of Italian philosophy smee 1815, published in the Zeitschnfi far 
Philosophic und Philosopliische Kritih, Halle, 1869. To the Ontologic classification 
may also be reduced the Dialoghi Politico- Filosojici di G Buscarini 1870 ; and Sopra la 
filosojia del Diritto Publico Inter no di L C. di Montagnini , 1870 ; also, La F ilosofa delle 
Ecuole ItaMane , a philosophical Review supported by Mamiani, I) Berti, R. Bonghi, 
G. Barzellotti, and other members of an association recently established m Rome for 
the promotion of philosophical studies , 11 Gerdil , a weekly periodical published m 
Turin, under the editorship of Prof. Alhevo, chiefly intended to reconcile philosophy 
with Christianity; and 11 Campo dei Filosoji Italiani , a philosophical periodical pub- 
lished in Naples, and edited by Piof Milone. 

5. Absolute Idealism or Hegelianism. — Augusto Vera is the 
recognized head of the Hegelian School in Italy. He was born 
in Amelia, a city of Umbria, in 1817, and early went to Paris, 
where he completed his education. Having spent some years in 
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Switzerland, as professor of Greek and Latin literature, he returned 
to Paris, and was appointed professor of philosophy in several 
Colleges connected with the University of France. In 1860 he returned 
to Italy, where he was at once made professor of philosophy in the 
Boyal Academy of Milan. In 1861 he was transferred to the University 
of Naples, where he still holds the professorship of the history of phi- 
losophy and the philosophy of history. His works are devoted to the 
interpretation and application of thh Hegelian philosophy, and are 
almost all written in French. They are as follows : — 

Probleme de la Certitude ; LHegelmnisme et la Philosophy 18G1 ; Melanges Philoso- 
phiques , 1802 ; Essais de Philosophie Hegelienne , 1804 ; Introduction a la Philosophie 
dHegel, 1853, 2d ed., 1804; Logique d Hegel ; Philosophie de la Nature dHegel; Phi- 
losophic de V Esprit dHegel ; Philosophie de la Religion dHegel ; Platonis Aristotelis et 
Hegelii de medio termino Doetnna ; Inquiry into Speculative and Experimental Science , 
Lond , 1856, Lezioni sulla Filosofia della Storia, Prolusioni alia Stona della Filosofia 
(epoca Socratica), ed alia Filosofia della Storia , II Prollema dell ’ Assoluto; 11 Cavour e la 
libera Chiesa in hbero Stato , m which the doctrine of the sepaiation of the Church 
from the State held by Cavour is opposed on philosophical and political grounds. He 
also translated into English the History of Religion and of the Christian Church by 
Bretschneider, London. In his works Vera not only interprets and expounds Hegel’s 
philosophy, but develops it and expresses it in a more intelligible form, thus rendering 
it accessible to students not familiar with Hegelian terminology In his Introduction 
d la Philosophic dHegel he rejects the Trinity of being, thought, and motion which Tren- 
delenburg proposed to substitute to the Hegelian Trinity of being, not being and becom- 
ing ; he also confutes French Eclecticism and the materialistic theories of Buchner 
and Moleschott. In his Inquiry into Speculative and Experimental Science he 
refutes the doctrines of Bacon, Locke, and other representatives of Empiricism 
His labors have been highly praised by eminent German Hegelians, among whom 
is Rosenkranz in v ' Der GedanTce,” VoL V., B, 1, and in his Wissenschaft der Logischen 
Idee See also an article of Emile Saisset in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 December, 
1860 Among other Hegelians m Italy may be mentioned Bertrando Spaventa, who, 
in his Filosofia di Gioberti , 1868, aimed to show the connection of the doctrines of this 
philosopher with the ideas of Hegel He is also the author of Introduzione alle Lezioni 
di Filosofia, 1862, Principiidi Filosofia, 1867 ; Saggidi Cnticafilosofica, pohtica ereligiosa, 
1867 ; Filosofia di Kant e sua relazione colla Filosofia Itaiiana, 1860. The Marchioness 
Marianne Florenzi-W addington was at first a disciple of Schelling, whose dialogue On 
Bruno and Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion she translated mto Italian. In her 
later works, however, she adopted the fundamental ideas and the terminology of Hegel. 
She wrote Filosofemi di Cosmologia e di Ontologia, 1863 ; Saggi di Pskologia e di Logica, 
1864 ; Saggio sulla Natura, 1S66 ; Saggio sulla Filosofia dello Spinto, 1867 ; DelV minor* 
taliid delV anima umana, 1868 ; Rifiesskmi sul SociaMsmo e Comunismo, 1850. Here be- 
longs also Fr Fiorentino, the author of Pietro Pomponacci — Telesio, and Studj Storici 
sulla Scuola di Bologna e Padova al Secolo 16°. He also wrote on Positivism and 
Platonism in Italy , 1867 (Rivista di Bologna.) Rafaelle Mariano wrote La Philoso- 
phie Contemporaine en Italy 1868 ; Lasalle e il suo Eraclito, 1865 ; It Risorgimento 
Italiano secondo i prindpii della Filosofia della Storia di Hegel, 1866 ; 11 Problema 
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jReligio&o in Italia , 1872. Among those who have devoted themselves to the application 
of the Hegelian doctrine to the special branches of science may be mentioned C De Meis, 
naturalist and physiologist ; De- Sanctis, Marselli, Delzio, Salvetti, Stanislao G-atti, M. 
Yitto, Camerim, and Tram, who applied it particularly to literary and historical criti- 
cism, and to political, juridical and Eesthetical sciences. 

6. Scholasticism. — The philosophical development of Italian philo- 
sophy in the nineteenth century is distinguished by its national chai'acter, 
and the decided impulse it has given to the reconstruction of Italy, on 
the basis of independence and liberty. An exception to this general 
tendency is to be found in the writers who, laboring in the interests of 
the Church, have striven to re-establish Scholasticism, and with it sacer- 
dotal domination over national thought. Giovaehino Ventura (1792- 
1861) is the principal representative of this School. He was born in 
Palermo, and early became a member of the Order of the Theatins. He 
was soon elected Superior-General of the Order, and held a high posi- 
tion in the government of the Church. He was one of the most 
prominent supporters of the reforms inaugurated by Pius IX. In his 
eulogy on O’Connell, in his funeral oration on the victims of the re- 
volution of Vienna in 1848, and in his sermons delivered in the Chapel 
of the Tuileries, in Paris, 1857-58, he continued to show himself a 
warm champion of popular rights. In his philosophical works, how- 
over, he constantly maintained the fundamental idea of Scholasticism, 
placing the authority of the Church above reason and human conscience, 
indeed above all sovereignty. Holding that philosophy was but a 
deduction from revelation, he asserted that the ultimate criterion of 
truth lay in that authority. It is true, he says, that ideas originate in 
sensations, and in the subsequent images which are left by them in the 
mind ; hut ideas have no value if not incorporated in language, which 
is itself derived from revelation. Philosophy reached its culminating 
point in St. Thomas Aquinas, and nothing is left to philosophers but 
to study, and to expound the doctrines of that writer. Ventura is the 
author of the following works : De Methodo Philosophandi , 1828 ; 
De la Vmie et de la Fausse Philosophie, 1852 ; La Tradition et les 
Semipelagiens de la Philosophie, 1854 ; La Raison Philosophique et 
Catholique, 1854. La PUlosopliie Chretienne, 1861. Cf. Le Pere 
Ventura et la Philosophie , par Chs. de Remusat in La Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Fevrier, 1853 ; also, Etudes Morales et Litteraires par A. de 
Broglie, 1853. See also on V entura, Brovmsovis Quarterly Review , 
Oct. 1855; and Annales de Philosophie Chretienne , Paris, Nov. 1861. 
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To the same School belongs 1\L Liberatore, a Jesuit, the author of 
Institutions Philosophies, 1851 ; Saggio sulla Conoseenza Intellet - 
tuale, 1855 ; Ethica et Jus Ffaturce , 1858. Compendium Logies et Me - 
taphysim , 1SG8. Liberatore rejects the vision of God, as well as the 
doctrine of pure tradition, as the principle of knowledge, and holds that 
human reason, aided by the senses and the power of abstraction, can 
originate ideas, and attain truth and^ certainty in the order of nature. 
But above nature and man there is the authority of the Church, the 
only infallible guide in philosophy as well as in theology. To the 
same School maybe referred Sanseverino, author of Philosophia Chris- 
tiana cum antigua et nova comparata , 1862; C. de Orescenzio who wrote 
Scuole di Filosofia, 1866 ; E. Capozza, author of Sulla Filosofia dei 
Padri e Dottori della Chiesa e in ispeeialitd di San Tommaso in op- 
posizione alia Filosofia moderna , 186S ; also P. Tapparelli d’ Azeglio, a 
Jesuit, brother of the statesman of the same name, the author of Esame 
Critico dei Governi Rappresentativi delle Societd Moderne , 1851:, 
and Saggio teorico delPiritto Naturale fondato sulV esperienza , 1855. 

La Civiltd Cattolica , a monthly Review, literary, political, and phi- 
losophical, published in Rome, is the principal organ of this sect. 
It was established in 1850, and since its origin it has been chiefly 
edited by writers belonging to the Order of the Jesuits, such as Libera- 
tore, Perrone, Azeglio, Bresciani, and Curci. The fundamental idea of 
this Periodical is the insufficiency of human reason in all questions 
which refer to religion, philosophy, morality, jurisprudence, and politics. 
European civilization is the result of Catholicism, and it is only in 
Catholicism that man and society can find a basis for their develop- 
ment. Protestantism, liberty of conscience and thought are only 
sources of infidelity and revolution, and it is only by subjecting itself 
to the authority of the Church, that the human mind can re-establish 
its natural relations with God and man. The revolution which has 
made Italy one, having been carried out against the interests of the 
Church, is anti -Catholic and anti-Christian. These doctrines have re- 
ceived the sanction of Pins IX.,wfio in his Syllabus, 1864, condemned 
as monstrous errors the following propositions : — “ Moral science and 
philosophy are independent of the authority of the Church ; 55 “ Phi- 
losophy may be treated without regard to revelation ; ” “ The princi- 
ples and the method of the Scholastics are not in accordance with the 
need, and the progress of science ; J? “ Every one may embrace that 
religion, which he in his conscience may think true ; u Protestantism 
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is a form of Christianity, in which man may please God, equally as well 
as if he were in the Catholic Church ; 55 u Common schools ought to 
be exempted from the authority of the Church. 55 These and other 
propositions, proclaimed as religious errors, received formal condem- 
nation from the Church in the Council of the Yatican, 1870, through 
the dogmatic definition of papal infallibility, the logical consequence 
of genuine Catholicism and the highest synthesis of Scholasticism. 

7. Positivism, or rationalistic naturalism, as implying the negation 
of all metaphysical science, is represented by Giuseppe Ferrari. A 
Lombard by birth, and a disciple of Romagnosi, he early visited Paris, 
where he became connected with the University of France, as associate 
doctor. Fie afterwards held a professorship in the University of Stras 
bourg, which he was obliged to resign on account of his radical opin- 
ions. In 1859 he returned to Italy, entered Parliament, and was ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy successively in Turin, Milan, and 
Florence. Admitting as insoluble the antinomies of reason in the 
sense of Kant, Ferrari holds that experience is the only foundation of 
truth. There are two species of contradiction into which the mind 
may fall, the positive and the critical. The former arise from faults 
of reasoning, and may disappear through a verification of the intellec- 
tual process. The latter are the results of a fatal law of the mind, and 
cannot be avoided. Kant reduced these contradictions to the ideas hav- 
ing reference to God, the world, and man ; but in fact they are number- 
less ; they are in us and out of us ; they manifest themselves in our ideas 
and actions, in both the theoretical and the practical order. Their uni 
versality is the law of mind and nature. Flegel with an effort of genius 
attempted to reduce them to a rational unity ; but he succeeded only 
in giving us a philosophy of contradictions. His failure shows the 
impossibility of metaphysical science, and the futility of the labors of 
metaphysicians to find a relation between Nature and Logic. Between 
the two there is no relation ; the former is founded on the law of con- 
trast and change, the latter on identity ; hence there is an essential 
opposition between them, which renders it impossible to represent 
reality in accordance with mental ideality. Indeed the mind itself 
is subject to the law of opposition, so that in reality an absolute 
identity even in the logical order is an impossibility. The effort 
therefore to reduce nature and mind to scientific unity must ine- 
vitably result in transforming the critical antimonies into positive 
ones, and thus in making error a necessity. The mind is neither 
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superior nor equal to nature ; it is its child ; and it is only in sub- 
mission to nature that it can co-ordinate its thoughts, determine its 
knowledge, and find a basis for speculation. Phenomenalism, there- 
fore, with all the oppositions which are revealed in the ever-chang- 
ing movement of nature, is the object as well as the limit of our 
intelligence. The ideal relations, such as the relations of quality and 
substance, of effect and cause, of ^finite and infinite, and all others 
which relate to the supreme laws of nature and thought, are so many 
oppositions which predominate in the universe, and in all our analyses ; 
they are the inexplicable conditions of our knowledge, and the insuper- 
able limits of all science. An impenetrable mystery envelopes them, 
and the mind can neither explain nor reconcile them. Hence it fol- 
lows that no absolute truth exists in the human mind, and that philo- 
sophy is only so far true as it does not overstep the limits of a pheno- 
menal experience, the cause of which is an everlasting movement, and 
its law a perpetual opposition. 

Led by these ideas, Ferrari attempts a philosophical reconstruction 
of the political development of nations, founded exclusively on expe- 
rience and induction. He establishes therefore a general and uniform 
type of this development, and divides it into four periods, each com- 
prising about thirty years. The first period is an epoch of prepara- 
tion^ in which new ideas are manifested, and the germs of future 
events and laws deposited in the soul of the people. This is followed 
by the period of explosion , in which those germs, having reached their 
maturity, hurst forth in explicit ideas, and are transformed into politi- 
cal action. A phasis of reaction next appears, by which a temporary 
return is made to the ancient regime, and the new form of civilization 
and the doctrines of revolution are momentarily suppressed. In this 
phase the body politic finds itself in a kind of oscillation between the 
old and the new, seeking its equilibrium. Finally, the last period 
completes the movement through a solution , and it ends with ingraft- 
ing the new ideas in the minds of the people, and in the character of 
the government. Thus in France, Louis XIY. represents the first 
period, the revolution the second, the last years of Napoleon and the 
kingdoms of Louis XYXXL, Charles X., and Louis Philippe the third, 
while the fourth begins in the revolution of 1848, is interrupted by 
the second empire, and recommences with its fall. Ferrari is the 
author of La Mente di G. B. Vico , 1837 ; La Mentedi G . D. Bomag- 
nosi , 1835 ; De VErreur ; Vico e V Italic^ 1839 * Idees sur la Politique 
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rle Platon et dfArisiote / Essai sur le Principe et les Limiies tie - la 
Philosophic de VHistoire ; Histoire de la liaison de VEtat j His - 
toire des Revolutions cPItaUe. , 1858 ; Corso di Lezioni sugli Serittori 
Politici Italiani , 1862-63 ; Filosofia della Rivoluzione , 1851. 

"Ausonio Franchi (a nom de plume assumed by F. Bonavino) is 
another representative of this School. In his youth he became a priest, 
but soon renounced this position, and avowed himself a rationalist and 
a naturalist. He is now professor of the philosophy of history in the 
University of Pavia. In his work, La Filosofia delle Seuole Italiane , 
1852, he attempts a criticism of the philosophies of Bosmini, GiobertL 
and Mamiani, and rejects them all as exponents of old Scholasticism 
under new forms. Admitting the negative part of the doctrine of 
Kant, he derives his positive ideas from the French philosophers of 
the 18th century. Nature and its phenomena are the limits of our 
knowledge, and time and space its exclusive conditions. There is no 
other reality, which the mind can reach ; there is no substance, no 
truth in itself. The infinite is only the indefinite, and even this is 
not real, but ideal. In his book Del Sentimento , 1854, Franchi rests 
his psychology on sensation, and makes this the origin of all mental 
faculties. Applying these ideas to religion in his La Religione del 
Seeolo 19°, 1853, and in his 11 Razionalismo del Popolo , 1856, he 
borrows from Feuerbach, from Comte and other positivists, the 
idea of humanity as the basis and the object of a genuine rationalistic 
religion. In his Beview, La Ragione , which he established in 1854, 
he discussed the most important questions of philosophy, religion, and 
politics, showing a decided tendency towards Socialism, yet maintain- 
ing a proper regard for the rights of property and the institution of 
the family. He is also the author of Lezioni sulla Storia della Filo- 
sofia Moderna , 1863, and of the work Sulla Teoriea del Giudizio, 
1871. Jacques Moleschott, professor in the University of Turin, in 
his La Circulation de la Vie, 1866, and other numerous works on 
physiology, Salvator Tommasi, professor in the University of Naples, 
author of the Natnralismo Moderno , 1866, and other eminent phys- 
iologists and scientists, contend that all knowledge is essentially 
relative and finite, and that therefore all questions relating to the Ak 
solute and the Infinite are insoluble ; hence they assert that the pro- 
vince of philosophy must be confined within the limits of natural 
science. 
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To tins School, although from an entirely different point of view, 
may be referred Pasquale Villari, the author of La Storia di Savonaro- 
la , 1858, who in his Saggi di Storia , Critica, e Politico. \ 1868, insists on 
the exclusive application of the historical method to philosophical 
sciences, a method, the adoption of which is urged by Kaffaele Lann 
bruschini, the author of Deffi Educazione e deW Istruzione , 1849, La 
Guida deW Educator e> and other valuable works on education ; cf. his 
La Filosqfia Positiva esaminata secondo i Prineipii della Pedagogia , 
in the Gioventu of Florence, June, 1868, a weekly paper devoted to the 
progress of education. The following writers, under different aspects, 
illustrate the contemporary history of Positive Philosophy in Italy : — 
Bissolati, Introduzione alle Istituzioni Pirroniane , 1870; A. Secchi, 
Unitd delle Eorze Fisiche , 1864 ; Pozzolini, Induzione dellc Forze Fisiche , 
1868 ; Barbera, La Legge universale di rotazione , and Newton e la 
Filosofia naturale , 1870 ; A. Martinozzoli, La Teoria della Filosofia , 
1870; B. Bianco, La Pivoluzione nella Filosofia , ossia il Vero ed il 
LecitoapplicatialMaterialismofiSA^\ T. Dandolo, Storia del Pensiero 
nei tempi moderni , 1871 ; Gr. Coco-Zanghi, Antropologia , V Uomo e la 
Seimmia , 1871 ; A. Angiulli, La Filosofia e la Picerca Positiva , 1869 ; 
P. Siciliani, Sul Binnovamento della Filosofia Positiva in Italia, 
1871 ; Gr. Barzellotti, La Morale nella Filosofia Positiva , 1872. B-. 
Lanciano, Saggio di Seienza Prima , 1871 ; E Oniverso , V Astro e Vim 
dividuo , 1872 ; M. Panizza, 11 Positivismo Filosofico , 0 il Positivismo 
Scientific 9 Lettere ad Ermanno L. F Helmholtz , 1871. 



ADDENDA 


Dr. ITeeerweg, some time before his death, and before the publication of the third 
edition of the last part of his History of Philosophy (1872), kindly forwarded to the 
translator a copy of the most important additions and alterations which were to appear 
in that edition. The second volume of this translation, up to and including § 132, was 
already in print when the third edition of the original appeared. The manuscript for 
paragraphs 133-135 was immediately revised so as to include the further and latest 
additions to those paragraphs in the original. We append here further bibliographical 
and other additions to the other paragraphs in this volume, which it was impossible to 
incorporate into the body of the work. 

To § 107 : — 

Ed. Zeller, Gesch. der deutschen Philos seit Leibnitz [1871’ belongs, together with Domer’s “History of 
German Theology,’ 1 Lotze’s “History of iEsthetics in Germany,” and other works, to the senes of volumes 
constituting the “History of the Sciences m Germany,” published at Munich under the patronage of the king 
of Bavana — 2>.] August Tabulslu, Ueber den Emjluss der Mathem. avf die gesch. Entw. d. Philos, bis 
auf Kant (Jena Inaug Dissert), Leipsic, 1S68 

To § 109 

Max Maywald, Ueber die Lehre von der tnoeifachen Wahrheit , Berlin, 1871. 

Hugo Delff, Dante Ahgkien, Leipsic, 1869 (seeks to point out relations to Platonism and mysticism in 
Dante) ; J. A Scartazzmi, Dante Al . seme Zeit , s. Leben u s. WerJce , Berlin, 1869. 

Writers on Bessanon are: Al Bandun (Rome, 1777), Hacke (Haarlem, 1840), and 0. Raggi (Rome, 1844); 
cf also Boissonade, Aneed gr. V., p. 454, seq. 

Of Benchlin, L Geiger has recently written (Leipsic, 1871) 

Joh Yahlen, Lorenzo Valla (an address delivered m 1864), 2drepnnt, Berlin, 1870. On Valla’s Dialec- 
tics Disputationes , see Prantl, Gesch. d. Logih, IV , Leips., 1870, pp 161-167. 

W. Schmitz, Petrus Ramus als Schulmann , m thejV Jahrb f. Philol. u. Pad., vol 98, I860, pp. 567-574 ; 
Benjamin Chagnard, Ramies et ses opinions rehgieuses, Sfcrasburg, 1869. 

Montaigne, Essazs. Tcxte original de 1580, ave c les varum tes des editions de 1582 et 1587, publ par R 
Dezeimens et H. BarTJiausen , Vol. I, Bordeaux, 1870, A. Leveau, Etude sur les Essais de Montaigne, 
Pans, 1870. 

A new work on the history of modem skepticism is the following H Was, Geschiedems von het Scepti- 
cisms der zev&ntiende eeuio in de vornamste Europeesche Staaten , Vol. I. (on the History of Skepticism in 
England), Utrecht, 1870. 

Geima&im' Kara rtbv HX'qQufvo<s arropuav eir ‘ApuxToreXei has been edited by M. Minas, Pans, 1858. 

The De Re dialectics, by George of Trebizond, was printed at Lyons in 1559, While reproducing the 
Aristotelian school-tradition, it gives evidence ako of the influence of Oicero. 

The following paragraph is to be added, p. 8, line 13 from below : 

“Leonardus Aretinus (L. Bruni of Arezzo, died 1444) first laid in the years 1397 
and 1398, at Florence, Borne, and Venice, the foundations of a permanent interest in 
the study of the Q-reek language. He translated some of Aristotle’s works, in par tic u~ 
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lar the JSFicomacherui Ethics and the Politico* (the lafctei, according to Oncken’s conjec- 
ture — Die Siaatslehre des Arist , Leips , 1S70, p. 79 — from a manuscript brought by 
Francesco Filelfo in 1429 from Constantinople), into Latin, and these translations toon 
the place of the grossly liteial, tasteless, and unintelligent translations, which Moer- 
becke, at the instance of Thomas Aquinas, had made In his De Bisputationmn usu 
(ed. by Feueilin, Nuremberg, 17-44) he combats the scholastic barbarism, and recom- 
mends, in addition to Aristotle (the text of whose works he regards as greatly cor- 
rupted), in particular Varro and Ciceio Of like mind with him was iEneas Sylvius 
Piecolomim (Pope Pius II , died 1464 , oT him Georg V oigt has written, Beilm, 
1856-68).” 

To § 110 •— 

J. H. Stuss, De Luthero philosopho eclectico, Gotha, 1720, Luther's Philos, von Theophilos , Hannover, 
1870. 

On Melanchthon seo Buhlo, Gesch. cl. n. Philos , II 2, G-utb , 1801, p 47S seq , Arthur Richter, Mis Vsr- 
dienste urn den philos. U7 itemcht , Leipsic, 1870. 


To § 111 

Ci Martini, Das Hospital Cues und desscn Stifter , Treves, 1S41. F. A Scharpft, Der Cardinal und 
Bischof Nicolaus von Cusa als Reformator in Kirche , Reich u Philos des 15 Jain h., Tubingen, 1871. 

M B. Lessing, Paracelsus , sent Leben und Denlen , Beilm, 1839, Emil Schmcisser, Die Median des 
Paracelsus im Zusammenhang vrut seiner Philos dargestellt (Inaug. Disseit ), Beilm, 1809 

The following authors, among others, treat of Galileo Max Parchappe, Galilee. Paris, 1800 ; Emil Wohl- 
will, Der Inquisitionsprocess des G. G., Berlin, 1870 [Sir D Biewstor, Martyrs of Science, 4th ed , Lond , 
1859 Ai tides in Catholic World , Vol. 8, N York, 1809, pp 321-339, 433-453, Dublin Rev. Oct. 1865; Rev 
d. deux Mondes , 1864 , Abb6 Castelnan, Vie de G Pans, 1810 —TV.] 

J. Toulan, Etude sur Luaho Vamm condamne et execute, it Toulouse le 9 Fevrier 1619 comme coupable 
d'athhsme , Stiasbnrg, 1869 

Additional leferences on Jacob Boehme are the following . Abr Calov, Anti-Bohimus, Wittenberg, 1684 ; 
Erasmus. Francisci, Gegenstrahl der Morgenrothe , Nuremberg, 1685 , Franz von Baader, Vorlesungen dbet 
Bis Theologumena und Philosopheme, in Baader’s Complete Works, Vol III , pp. 357-436 , Vorl u. Erlaut . 
uber J. Bis Lehre , ed. by Hamberger, ibid , Vol. XIII. ; Montz Camere, Die philos. Weltanschauung der 
ReformatiOTiszeit , pp 607-725; Adolf von Hailess, J. B u die Alchymioten , nebst einem Anhang uber J G 
GichteVs Leben und Xrrthumer , Berlin, 1870 

Franz von Baader treats of St. Martm, m the 12th vol of his Complete Works, ed. by von Osten-Sacken, 
Leipsic, 1860 

The II Principe of Macchiavelh has been newly translated and annotated by Alfred Eberhard (Berlin, 
1868), and also in the Hist - pol Bibl (Berlin, 1870), by W W. Gruzmacher (together with a translation, by 
L. B Foister, of Fredeiick the Gieat’s Anti-Macchiavolli, together with two minor political essays by 
Frederick). Of further KarlTwesten, Macchiavelh , m the third senes of the Sammlung gememversL Vortr 
u. Abhandl ., Berlin, 1868, and the woik on M, by 0 GiambcUi, Turin, 1869. 

On Thomas More, see W Jos. Walter, Life of Sir Thomas More , London, 1839 (French transl., 5th ed , 
Tours, 186S) [Translation, of Erasmus’ letter to "IJlric Hutten on Su Th. M , m North Am Rev., 8, 1818, 
pp 181-191, articles m Westm Rev , 11, 1829, pp 193-211 (on Southey’s Sir Th M.), N Brit. Rev , 30, 1859 
(on More and the Reformation), Am. Ch Rev., 21, N Yoik, 1869, pp. 1-34, 268-299, Dubl. Unw. Mag., 1867, 
pp 603-621, Catholic World, V , p. 633* seq. (New Yoik). Life of More, by Sir James Mackintosh, m Mackin- 
tosh’s Miscellaneous Worls — TV] 

O Broere, Hugo GroliuS Ruchlehr z. lathohschen Glauben (transi. tioin the Dutch by L. Claims; ed by 
F. X Schulte), Treves, 1871. 

To § 118 : — 

Pensees de Bacon, Kepler, Newton et Euler sur la reVg. el la morale, 7 'ecuedues par Emery , Tours, 
1870 , J H. v. Ktrchmann, Bacon's Leben und Schnften, in the Philos. Bibhothel, Vol. 32, Beilm, 1870, 
pp. 1-26 , P Siapfer, Quahs sapienlm a7itiquce laudator, quahs mterpres Fr B exs titer it (Thews), Pans, 
1870. [A. E. Finch, On the Inductive Philos., including a Pa r rallel between Lov'd Bacon and A. Comte as 
Philosophers (an address), Loud., 1872; Mas Muller, The Philos of Bacon, m Chips from a Germ. Woil&hop. 
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Vol III , Baron Liebig, Bacon as a Natural Philosopher , m Macmdlan's Magazine , VIII , 1860, pp. 287-243 
and 257-267, Sir James Mackintosh, The Philos. Genius of B and Lode, in his Mist ell. Works, E Everett, 
Character of Bacon, in North Am. Rev , 16, 1823, pp 300-337, A It Bledsoe, Bacon and Ins Philos , m 
2p it h. Qu Bev , 20, 1ST. York, 1847, pp. 22-52 , articles in New Englander , New Haven, 1S52, X , pp 333-374, 
and Chr Examiner , New Yoik, 1S62, 71, pp 157-1S2 — 2Y ] 

* ‘ c Bacon was filled with real love for science ; but the power of political ambition and 
the love of ostentation m him were still greater. His character was not a great and 
pure one ; still the charges against him have often been exaggerated It was his official 
duty, as the attorney of the Crown, to bsroig the accusation agamst the Earl of Essex, 
his previous patron, after that the latter had entered into treasonable negotiations with 
king James of Scotland against Elizabeth. Bacon’s course in accepting gifts, as Lord 
Chief -Justice, fiom the parties to actions, and, as Lord Chancellor, from applicants for 
patents and licenses, cannot be justified In his written answer to the bill of indictment 
presented to him by the House of Lords in April, 1621, Bacon confessed himself guilty 
on all of the twenty-eight points mentioned, affirming, however, that he only received 
the gifts after the cases had been decided (and this appears to have been altogether true), 
and that he never allowed himself to be led through the expectation of them into giving 
a partisan judgment (a statement the truth of which may be doubted) The reception 
of such gifts was so common m Bacon’s time, that his individual guilt may fairly be 
reckoned as palliated, though not wholly removed, by the prevalent abuse ; for a just 
moral judgment takes into consideration not only the absolute rule of right, but also 
the average conduct of the contemporaries of the accused.” (Addition to p. 86, account 
of Bacon’s life ) 

To § 114.— 

Descartes , Lettres iv ed pr£c£dces (Time mtrod par E. cleBude , Pans, 1668 All of the philos. writings 
of Descaites ( Discount , 2fe dilations, Pnncip Philos , and Pas'^ones Amman) have been translated, [into 
Geiman] and accompanied with commentaries, m the Philos Bibhotheh , Berlin, 1870 — J Millet, Descartes, 
son hist depuis 1637, saphil , son role dans le mouvement general de l esprit humain , Pans, 1870 , W. Ernst, 
Descartes , sem Leben undDenkcn , SI ic:e, Leipa (Bohemia), 1869, P Knoodt, De Cartesn sentenka cogito 
ergo sum (Dissert ), Bieslau, 1845 , P. Volkmer, Das Verhaltmss von Geist tend Korper im Mcnschen , nach 
Cartesius , Breslau, 1S09 , E Buss, Montesquieu und Cartesius, m the Philos Monatsh , IY 1, Berlin, 1869, 
pp 1-38 , Bertiand de St Germain, Desc. considers comme physiologiste et comme medeem, Paris, 1870 , 
Ludovic Canau, Expos cut de la th&one des passions dans Desc , Malebranche et Spmoza (Thesis), Stras- 
burg, 1S70 [A translation of The Meditations of Descai tes, by ¥m K. Walker, was published in the four 
numbers of the Journal of Specul Philos ., Vol. IV , St Louis, 1870. Discourse on the Method of rightly 
conducting the Beason and seel ing truth in the Sciences , transl fr the French, Edinburgh, 1850. Articles 
on Descartes m the North Am Bevieio , 56, 1843, pp 69-89 (review of Haliam’s Literature of Europe ), and 
Eel Beview (on Genius and Writings ofD,), 95, 1S52, pp 1-30 (Am ed ) — Tr ] 

[E Sheldon, Pierre Bayle , m N Am Bev., Ill, 1870, pp. 377-402 — Tr ] 

Th Lomauv, Etudes sur les pensees de Pascal, Strasburg, 1862; Theophil Wilh. Ecklin, Bl Pascal , em 
Zeuge der Wahrheit , Basel, 1870, A Vinet. Etudes sur Pascal, Pans, 1S4S, 2d ed , 1S56, C F. Schwartz, 
Pascals Gedanhen, Fiagmente und Bnefe, 2d ed , Leips, 1865. [Various translations of woiks of Pascal 
have been made into English. An account of these, as well as further literary references on the works of 
Pascal, will be found in the following publications . The Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal A new Trans- 
lation , until Historical Introduction and Notes , by Bev Thomas McCrie Preceded by a Life of Pascal 
(reprint of an article in the second number of the North British B.eview } entitled Pascal's Life , Writings, and 
Discoveries), a Critical Essay (translated from Villemain), and a Bibliographical Notice Edited by O. W. 
Wight , A M, New York, 1SG0 , The Thoughts , Letters, and Opuscules of Bl. Pascal , translated from the 
French [with the exception of the Letteis, tianslated by Mary L. Booth] by 0 . W, Wight, A.M . ; with 
Introductory Notices, and Notes from all the Commentators , New York, 1861 . — Tr ] 

[Malebranche, an Exam of his Opinion of God , by John Locke, m Ins Philos. Works, ed. by St John, 
Vol II , Lond , 1854, pp. 414-458. Blampignon on J/., Paris, 1861 , also, Annates de Phil Chret , 1859; 
Monthly Bel Mag., Boston, 1856. — Tr.] 
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To the second note on p. 50 Prof. TJeberweg adds, in the third edition, the following : 
— “ The proof of God’s existence can be found in the idea of God, as such, only when 
this idea m us is identified with his existence ; for that the idea of God, when thought 
by us, is thereby in us or has existence, is of course undeniable and obvious enough ; 
but Descartes does not so identify idea and being ; he understands by God, the creator 
of the world, the object (ens) which we think in our idea of God, but not this idea 
itself.” 

To § 115 : — 

The most complete and exact account of the various editions of Spinoza’s works and of works on Spmoza 
is given by Anb van der Lmde, m Benedictus Spinoza, Bibliografie , s’Gravcnhage, 1871 Spinoza’s Sammi- 
liche Werke , transl. by v. Kirchmann and Schaarschmidt, Berlin, 1872 , Paul Janet, Spinoza et le Spmozisme 
JPapres les travaux recens , in the Revue des deux mondes , Pans, 1867. Among the early opponents of 
Spinoza’s doctrine may be mentioned Rappolt, of Jena {Oratio contra naturahstas), von Blyenburg ( Deverlt . 
relig chnstiance , Amst , 1674), and Musaus {Tract, theol -polit. ad ventatis lumen exammatus , Jena, 1674). 
Lambert, the Caitesian, wrote, in opposition to the Tract theol. -pol. and the Ethics , Be culm naturah et 
origine morahtatis, Rotterdam, 1680. Joh. Regius {Carte sius verus Spmozwm architectus, Lceuwai den, 
1713), and V 0 Pappo {Spmozismus delectus, Weimar, 1721), combated, together with Spmozism, Caite- 
siamsm, as the source of the former — Jos. Bayer, Goethe's Verhdltmss zu relig. Fragen , Prague, 1809 — V ictor 
Cousin, JDes rappo? ts du cartesianisme et du spmozisme , in Fragments dephilos cartesienne, Pans, 1852 — 
Sal. Rubm, Spin und Maimomdes , Vienna, 1868 — Wilhelm Liebnch, Examen cnt. du trade th -pol de Sp , 
Strasb., 1869 — Is Misses, Sp. u d Kabbala, m the Zeitschr. f ex Philos VIII , 1S69, pp 359-367 
(According to Misses, the point of departure and of support for Spinoza’s doctune was found by him m the 
cabalistic denomination of God as the Infinite, En-Soph, a denomination unknown to Maimomdes and other 
Jewish philosophers, and leading directly to pantheism, God is considered by cabalists, as by Spmoza, as the 
immanent cause and essence of all things, and the relation of the universe to God is compared to the relation 
of the folds of a garment to the garment itself, and is hence conceived in a manner analogous to that m which 
Spmoza conceives the modes or affections [accidents] of God as related to Cod ; the doctrine of the universal 
animation of things, even of stones, had been already enunciated by cabalists, as also the doctrine of a partial 
immortality of the soul ; Spinoza’s doctrine of the attributes, while indeed conflicting with the cabalistic denial of 
extension m God, finds nevertheless a point of connection in the cabalistic doctrine of the infinite light, which 
issues from the Infinite through the effect of a first concentration, which contains the germ of that variety 
that is not contained in the One as such, and to which alone the name Jehovah, the ever-working, is appro- 
priate , the denial of the freedom of the human will is a systematic, logically correct consequence, which wai 
only not expressed m the Oabala ; Misses points out the Neo-Platonic and Gnostic sources of the Cabala in. 
Zofnat Paaneach, Darst. und krit. Beleuchtung der jud, Geheimlehre , Cracow, 1862-63 Numerous Neo-Pla- 
fconic ideas were reproduced not only by Ibn Gebirol, but also by Ibn Esra, the biblical critic, who was highly- 
esteemed as such by Spinoza. Stall, these resemblances have probably only to an extremely slight extent any 
genetic significance There is scarcely room to doubt that the source of Spinoza’s identification of extended 
and thmlnng substance is to be sought m Spinoza’s opposition to the dualistic psychology of Descartes ) 

Mor. Brasch, B. v. Sp ’$ System der Philos, nach der Ethik u. den ubngen Tractaten desselben In genet . 
Entvo. darg mil e. Biogr. Spis, Berlin, 1870 ; E. Albert Fraysse, Z'Idee de Dieu dans Spmosa , Pans, 1870 ; 
M Joel, Spis theol -pol. Tractai auf seme Quellen gepruft, Breslau, 1870, Ed. Bohmer, Spmozana , IV, -VI., 
in the Zeitschr if t fur Philos , new senes, Vol. 57, 1870, pp 240-277 ; E. Bratushek, Worm bestehen die unzah - 
hgen Attribute der Sub&tans bei Sp ? in Philos. Monatsh ., VII., 193-214; M. Joel, Zur Genesis der Lehre Sp. 
nut besonderer Berucksichtigung d. kurzen Tractate, “ von Gott, dem Menschen und dessen Glucksehgkeitf* 
Breslau, 1871 ; Hemr Kratz, Sp Ansicht ub . d. Zweckbegnj f dargestellt u. beurtheilt, Neuwied, 1871 , R. Wal- 
ter, Ueber d. Verhaltmss der Substanz zu ilirenAttsributen m d. Lehre Sp m. besond, Berucksichtigung d Avf- 
fassung derselben beiK. Fischer , Erdmann und Trendelenburg (Erlangen Inaug Dissert ), Nuremberg, 1871 , 

S E. Lowenhardt, B. v. Sp ins Terhdltmss z Philos, u Naturforschung d. neueren Zeit , Berlin, 1872 (71) 
[Matthew Arnold, Spinoza, in Essays and Criticisms , pp. 237-252 (Am edit , Boston, 1869, cf. above, p 57). 
Articles on Spmoza m Westm. Review , Vol. 69, 1855, Journal of Psycholog Medicine, III , Now York, 1869, 
pp. 1-32 (by D. P. Ramseur, ID, on 5 de Spmoza, a Biogr. Study), Christum Examiner , Vol. 74, 
N. X., 1863, pp, 313-337, Joh Volkelt, Pantheismus und Tndividuahsmus itn Syst. Spinoza's, Leips , 
1872. — TV.] 


To the note beginning near the bottom of page 66, Ueberweg adds that it does not 
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appear, upon the principles of Spinoza, why attributes are not, as well as moc^es, in 
substance. 

To the first note on p 07 the following is added* “The application to God, as 
to substance, of the term 1 being ’ (ens) is a misleading use of language, which sug- 
gests the idea of concrete existence, an idea repugnant to the Spmozistic definition of 
substance Either God as a personal being, such as the religious consciousness represents 
him, exists, or he does not exist ; but m no case should the term 4 God ’ be applied to 
anything but a personal being, and least of all to anything so utterly heterogeneous to 
personality as 4 substance ; ’ it would b'S much more natural and permissible, if the 
me anin g of the word were to be changed at all, to apply it pantheistically to something 
ideal, such as truth, freedom, moral perfection. If there exists a personal being as the 
creator of the world, with absolute power, wisdom, and goodness, then the doctrine of 
theism is justified. But if no such being exist, it is a duty of honesty either to avow 
the doctrine of atheism, to admit the idea of God only as a poetic invention, and to 
substitute for it in science some such notion as that of the eternal order of the world, 
or else not to treat of theological questions except historically. The Spinozistic use 
and abuse of religious terms is misleading and odious, although it may be explained and 
excused, partly in view of the intolerance of Spinoza’s times, which treated atheism as 
a 1 crime ’ and protected dogmas by penal laws, and partly and chiefly in view of the 
power which custom and association exerted over Spinoza himself. What confusions 
of thought and sentiment arise from such misapplication of words is shown by the his- 
tory of German Spmozism after the pitiful strife about Fichte’s atheism (e. g. , in the 
interpretation of the doctrine of the Trinity m accordance with the Hegelian dialectic, 
accompanied by the singular assertion, that the momenta of this dialectic were substam 
tially identical with the thiee divine persons, and only formally different from them).” 

The note on page 71 is enlarged by the following paragraph : “ Herder says, in a 
letter printed in Duntzer and Herder’s Am Herder's JSfaoMasse (II., 251-256), that it is 
the TTpurov of the opponents of Spinoza, that they regard his God, the great ens 

entium, which is eternally operative m all phenomena and is the cause of their essence, 
as an abstract conception, such as we form for ourselves ; that, urges Herder, is not 
Spinoza’s view of God, whom he conceives rather as the most real and most active of 
all beings, the Ens, who says to himself : I am that I am, and in all the changes of my 
manifestation shall be that I shall he Undoubtedly the idea of substance is, accord- 
ing to the intention of Spmoza, not merely a subjective abstraction ; but this is what 
it nevertheless really is ; by hypostatizing this abstraction Spinoza does not arrive really 
at the knowledge of a real divine bemg (any more than the Neo-Platonists, by their 
hypostatizing of abstractions, arrived at the knowledge of really existing gods). The 
being which is in all concrete existence, the thought which is in all thoughts, the exten- 
sion which is m all bodies, do not constitute an Ens, which can speak to itself, be 
conscious of its immutability, and become the object of reverence and of intellectual 
love.” 

To § 116 : — 

Geo v. Benoit, Darstellung der Lockeschen Erkenntmsslehre , Derghchen mit der Leibnitz' schen Kntik 
derselben (Prize Essay), Berne, 1869 , Fnedr Herbst, Lode und Kant , Stettin, 1869 , Max. Kissel, Be ratione 
quce Locku inter et Eantn placita interceded , Rostock, 1869; T Ziemba, Locke u. s Werke nach den fur 
die Philos mteressantesten Momenten (Dissert ), Lemberg, 1870 [Francis Bowen, Locke and the Tran - 
scendentahsts , m B ’s Critical Essays, Boston, 1842, pp 1-32 , R. Vaughan, Locke and his Critics , m V ’s 
Essays in Mist , Philos , and Theol Vol, II., LondL, 1849, pp. 59-120 , D. Stewart, on Locke's Account of the 
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Sources of Human Knowledge , in. Stewart’s Works, Y, Edmb , 1S55, pp 120-137, and on L ’a Influence on 
the & 'yit. of PJulos prevailing m France vi the IS th century, ib , pp 120-187. Articles on Locke m Forth 
Am Rev,, 29, 1829, pp 67-123 {Hist of Intellect Philos.), Ed. Rev , 50, 1S29, pp 1-31, F Br Rev , 12, 1849 
(on Locke and Sydenham), Ed Rev , 99, 1854 (X.'s Chaiacter and Philos,), Am Journal of Education , 6, 
1859, pp 209-222 (translated from the German oi. Karl von Itaumer), Sat. Rev., 23, 1S(j 7, pp 73-15 ( Lode as 
a Moralist) Sir James Mackintosh, On the PJulos. Genius of Lo / d Bacon and Mr. Locke , m M ’& Misccb 
laneous Works.— Tr ] ^ 

On Beikeley’s doctrine compare articles in various periodicals, by T. Collyns Simon, m paiticnlai 
Berkeley's Doctrine on the Mature of Matter, m the Journal of Specul Philos , III,, A, St. Louis, 1809, 
pp. 336-344; Is Thought the Thinker? ibid., pp. 375-376, Ueberweg, Sendschreiben an Simon, m the 
Zeitschr. f Philos 1869 , Simon’s answer to the preceding, ibid , 1S70 , XJ.’s brief rejoinder, ibid.. 1871 ; 
R Hoppe and H Ulrici on the same subject, ibid , 1S71 ; F. Frederichs, Ueber Bis Ideahsmus. (Piogr ), 
Beilin, 1870, and Der phanomenale Ideahsmus Bis u. Kants (Progr ), ibid., 1871, Chailes R Teapc, 
Berkeleian Philosophy (Dissert ), Gottingen, 1871 [T H. Gieen, The World of George Berkeley, D D. 
(Fiaser’s edit ), in The Academy, Yol. Ill , No 40, 1872, pp 27, 2S, O. S P(icice), on the same, m Forth 
Am Rev , 1S71 — P, Bowen, Berkeley and his Philos., m Cnt. Essays, Boston, 1S42, pp 204-300 , D stew art, 
On the Idealism of B m S ’b Works, V, Edmb, 1855, pp. 87-113, Dr McCosh, m Pie&b Qu. Jan 
1873. — Tr.] 

On Newton: E P Apelt, Die Epochen der Gesch der MenscJiheit, Jena, 1815, J Dtndik, Leibnitz u. 
Newton, Halle, I860, O Neumann, Ueber die Prmcipien der Gahlei-Fewton'schen Theorie, Leips, 1870. 

On ShafteAraiy : Chi A Thilo, Die englischen Moralisten, in the Zeitschr f eracte Philos , Yol 9, No. 
8, 1871 [G. Spicker, Die Philos des Shaftesbury, nebst Kritik uber das Verhaltniss der Religion aur PJulos 
u. d. PJulos zur Wissenschaft, Freiburg m B , 1872, Br. McCosh m Br, and For. Er> Rev , 1804 — Tr ] 

R. Zimmermann, S Clarice's Leben und LeJire , Yienna, 1870 (irom the momons oi the Imperial Acad of 
Sciences, phil.-hi&t. class, Vol. 19, pp. 249-330) ; cf. further, on Claike and on A, Smith, Thilo, m the article 
cited above. 

Ueberweg, in the third edition, alludes to Locke’s doctrine of heat as a mode of 
motion. To the note on “ secondary qualities” (above, pp. 85 and 86) he adds : “ The 
expression can be interpreted in a sense which would involve nothing erroneous ; namely, 
by regai ding it as a shorter expression for ‘attributes in a secondary sense,’ and by 
using the expression 4 attributes in the primary sense ’ to denote what belongs to things 
in themselves, and the expression 4 attributes in the secondaiy sense ’ (however unna- 
turally) to denote what is excited m ns by things. The distinction runs back to Aristotle 
{Be Anima . III., 1) ; but Aristotle does not teach that the qualities, which Locke terms 
secondary, are merely subjective ; Locke’s predecessois in this distinction were Demo- 
critus and Descartes. The distinction must be maintained, as against the counter-argu- 
ments of Berkeley, Hume, and Kant,” 

To §117:— 

R. Zimmermann, Leibnitz's Monadologie, Vienna, 1847, Ludwig Grote, Leibn u. s Zeit, Hanover, 
1899 , C. H. Plath, Lis MmionsgedanJten, Berlin, 1S69 , Edmund Pfleiderer, G W. Leibn. als Patriot 
Staatsmann und Bildungstrager, Leipsic, 1870 (GO) ; Leibnitz als Verf. von zioolf anonymen meist dentsch- 
pohhschen FlugscJimften nacJigewiesen , ib., 1870 , Ad Brennecke, L 's Beweise fur das Dasem Gottes, m the 
PJulos. Monatsh., V., 1870, pp 42-63. [Articles on Leibnitz m Edmb. Review, Yol. 84, 1816, N Brit. Rev., 
5, 1846, Am. (Whig) Review, 9, N, York, 1849 (transl. from French of Maine de Biran , two articles), Atlantic 
Monthly, Yol. 2, 185S, Forth Am Review , 108, 1869, pp 1-36 (by A. E Ivroegei), Revue des Deux Monies, Yol. 
31, 1861, pp. 3S6-411 (by Ch de R6musat, Leibn, et Bossuet), Yol 30, new series, 1S6G, pp 961-996 (by Em 
Saisset, L et Hegel diaprls de nouv. doc.), and Yol. 92, 1871, pp. 327-367 (Ch. Aubertm, La philos de L. et 
la science contemporawe). A C Fraser, The Life and Philos, of Leibnitz, in F.’s Essays m Philosophy , 
Edinburgh, 1856, pp. 3-56 — Tr ] 

P. W Kluge, Christian von Wolff, der PJulosoph , Breslau, 1831. 

H. Weissenbozn, Lebensbeschreibung des E IF. von TscJurnhaus, Eisenach, 1806 

On Moses Mendelssohn cf Arnold Bodek, in his edition of M ’s Phadon and Jerusalem, m the Bibl der 
deutsch. Fat -Litt des 18 und 19. Jahrh , Leips , 1869, and also Adler, Die Versohnung von Gott, Religion 
und Menschenthum, durch M. Mendelssohn, Berl., 1871. 

O. Hebler, LessmgStudien, Berne, 1862 ; PJulos, Avfsatze , Leips., 1S69, p. 79 seq , L. Crousld, Lessing 
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et le go fit f raucous en AlUmagne , Pans, 1863 , Dietsch, Ueber Lessing als Philolog , in. the Transactions of 
the 22& Peumon of Bnlologeis, Leips , 1S61, Ktmo Fischei, L ’s Nathan der Weise , Stuttgard, 1SG4 , D F. 
Strauss, L 's Nathan der Weise, Berlin, 1864 [F Tiffany, Lessing , in the C%n5J Exam, 82, N Y, 1867, 
pp 161-1S6 — Tr.] Victor Cherbuliez, Lessmg , m tlie cZes dewa: mondes , Vol 73, 1SGS, pp. 78-121 and 

9S1-1024 , Ed. Zeller, Lessing als Theolog , in von Sybel’s Hfi&f Zeitschnft , XII , 1870, pp 343-383. (Zeller 
shows the futility of the attempt ‘‘to piove that Lessmg was an apologist for supematuialisTn,’’ and points 
out the common basis of Lessing’s view of religion and of the view of contempoiary “enlighteners,” notwith- 
standing Lessing’s decided criticism of the superficiality of the latter, and especially of their unhistoncal, 
exclusively polemical judgment of orthodoxy , but he also demonstrates that Lessmg, like Leibnitz, only 
agreed with Spmozism m certain aspects of doctime, but was not a Spmozist. “He who secs m the whole 
history of humanity a divine, universal plan, he wno regards all things as tending toward the end of the pei 
fectmg of beings, he who defends the right of individuality and of individual development as earnestly, and 
who doubts as little m regard to the immortality of the individual, as Lessmg — he may have learned never so 
much from Spinoza, yet he cannot be termed a Spinozist.”) Fontanes, Etude sun Lessing , Paris, 1872 

“ The 4 eternal tmths ’ have, according to Leibnitz, their origin in the divine under- 
standing, uninfluenced by the divine 'will The divine mind is the source of the possi- 
bility of things, while the divine will is the cause of their reality Thus all truth must 
by its nature be rational truth” (to p. 113). 

To the paragraph on G Battista Vico, Ueberweg adds * u Vico may be regarded as 
the founder of the philosophy of history and of the psychology of races or nations. 
His purpose, as he himself affirms, is to consider God not only in his relation to nature, 
but also m relation to the human spirit as manifested in the lives of nations. He com- 
bats Cartesianism as bemg hostile to the historical method His philosophy of history, 
however, only distinguishes periods of development in the life of single nations, and does 
not rest on the idea of a gradual progress of the human race ” [Cinque orazioni inedite 
di Gian Battista Vico , ^ublicate da un codice Ms della bibliotheca nazionale per cum del 
bibhothecario Antonio Galasso Con un discorso prelmmare Naples, 1869. Cf. article 
by von Eeichlm-Meldegg, in the Meidelberger Jahrbucher , Dec , 1871 — Tr.] 

The following are the fundamental ideas of M. Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem : “ The state, 
which has the right to compel actions, cannot justly attempt to constrain its citizens 
to unanimity m thought and sentiment ; it should, however, seek by wise provisions 
to produce those sentiments from which good actions spring ; the religious communion, 
which desires the existence of certain sentiments or a certain character, should not as 
such, either db ectly or by the arm of civil power, seek to exercise constraint over its 
members ; religious differences should not prejudice civil equality; the true ideal is not 
unity, but freedom of belief ” 

To the paragraph ending on p. 120 is added “ Joh. Hemnch Pestalozzi (1745-1827), 
the reformer of the system of popular schools, developed theoretically and practically, 
m a profound manner and noble spirit, the philanthropic purpose of giving to the 
methods of training and teaching a more natural form. His principle was : c the 
organism of human nature is in its nature subject to the same laws which guide 
nature universally in the development of her organic products.’ Pestalozzi founds all 
knowledge on perception, and demands that, by a progress as uninterrupted as possible, 
and with a constant incitement of the pupil to spontaneous activity, the learner be 
made to advance from what has been already acquired by him to higher results, these 
results being arrived at as consequences following from what was previously established. 
(Pestalozzi’s works were published at Tubingen and Stuttgard, 1819-26, and ed. by L. 
W. Seyffarth, Brandenburg, 1869 seq.)” 

To § 118 : — 

[G. Dunoiresteire, Voltaire et la societi fr an raise au XYlllme silcle ; Voltaire et Frederic, Pans, 
1870 Moi ley’s Voltaire , Lond., 1S72.— TV ] 
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K a Schneider, Rousseau und Pestaloszi, der Ideahsmus avf deutschem unci francos Baden, 2 lectures, 
Bromberg, 1866 ; Alb Christensen, Stuchen ztb&r J J. Rousseau, Flensburg, 1869; Ford Werry, J. J. R's 
Einfuss auf die huh. Schulen Deutschlands (Progi.), Muhlhausen on the Ruhr, 1869 , Theod. Vogt, R.'s 
Leben, from the Reports of the Imp Acad., Vienna, 1870 , L. Moreau, J. J . R. et le siZcle philosophique, 
Paris, 1870. 

F. R6tTior6, Condillac ou Vempinsme et le ratiomlisme, Pans, 1864 , Ed. Johnson, on Condillac in con- 
nection with his tiansl. of the Traits des sensations , m the Philos . Bibl , Berlm, 1870. 

On Condorcet, cf. John Moiley m the Fortnightly Review, XIII , 1870, pp. 16-40, 129-161 

To § 119 a 

New edition of Hume’s philos works, Lond., 1870. Lars Albert Sjoholm, Bet histonsca sammanhanget 
mellan Hume's Sl^epticism och Kant's Knticism, TJpsala, 1S69, W. P. Schnltze, Hume und Kant uber 
den Causalbegnf (Inaug. Disseit.), Rostock, 1870. [Leben und Philos David Hume's dargestellt von Dr. 
Fr. Jodi (Pnze-Essay), Halle, 1872. Articles on Hume in Blackwood's Mag , Vol 46, 1839 (on H's Argu- 
ment against Miracles), Few Englander, I., New Karen, 1843 (on if., Voltaire , and Bousseau), Chr. Exa- 
miner, 57, 1854 (by Pres J. Walker, on Hume's Philos Works), Revue des Deux Mondes , VI , 1856, pp 
107-141 (Cucheval-Cla vigny, D. H., sa vie et ses Merits), Am. Presb. Rev , new series, I., 1869, pp. 544r-568 
(by Rev. John Hunt). — Ti ] 

To the brief statement relative to Hume’s doctrine in regard to the notion of sub- 
stance (above, p. 134), Dr. Ueberweg adds in bis third edition the following : u Hume 
says : We have no clear ideas of anything but perceptions ; a substance is something 
quite different from perceptions ; hence we have no knowledge of a substance. 
Inherence (‘inhesion’) in something is regarded as necessary for the subsistence of our 
perceptions, but in reality they need no substrate. The question whether perceptions 
inhere in a mater ial or immaterial substance cannot be answered, because it has no 
intelligible sense ” 

To § 120 : — 

Substantial contributions to the history of philosophy since Kant, and especially to the appreciation of 
Schellirtg, Schleiermacher, etc., are made by R. Haym, Die romantische Schule, Berlin, 1870. Cf. al&o the 
works cited above, § 108. 

To § 121 : — 

Cf further op Tv a nt’s life, articles in. the A. Berl Moncitsschrift , Feb. and May, 1805 [ The Last Days 

of Kant, in Blackwood's Magazine, Vol. 21, 1827, p. 133 seq.; De Qmncey, m his Biograph Essays; article 
and literature m Hew Am Cyclopaedia , A. E Kioeger, Kant, m the New Englander, New Haven, Apnl, 
1872 —Tr ] The principal works of Kant, reprinted from Hartenstein’s second edition and accompanied 
with explanatory and critical remarks by J. H von Kirchmann, bave been published in the Philos . Bibhothek, 
Berlin : L. Hermann, 1868 seq [Cf. C. Grapengiesser, Erkldrung und Vertheidigung von K.'s Kr . d. r V. 
wider die sogenannten Erkldrungen des Herrn J . H von Kirchmann. Eme Bekampfung des modernen 
Reahsmus m der Philosophie. Jena, 1871. — Tr.] On Kant and Swedenborg cf. further Paul Janet, Kant et 
Swedenborg, m the Journal des Savants, May, 1870, pp. 299-313. [An English translation of Kant’s Prole- 
gomena to any future Metaphysic, with Critical Notes and Appendices, is contained m Vol. III. of Kant's 
Critical Philosophy for English Readers, by J. P. Mahaffy, A.M., London: Longmans, 1872. — Tr ] 

To §122:— 

Cousin's Lectures on Kant's Philosophy, translated front the French, with a Sketch of Kant's Life and 
Writings, by A. G- Henderson, London. 1870. C. Fortiage treats of the Kantian philosophy m one of his six 
Philos. Vortrdge, Jena, 1869.— Alfonso Testa, Della Cntica della ragion pura di Kant, Lugano, 1841 ; 
B. Spaventa, Lafilosofia di Kant, Turin, 1860. — Thomas Davies, On the Chief Pnnc. m Kant's Kritil d. r. 
Vern. (Inaug. Dissert.), Gottingen, 1863 — Vine. Lilia, Kant e Rosmim, Turin, 1869. Klmgberg, Kant's 
Kntik of Leibnizmmsmen (Akad. AfhandL), TJpsala, 1869; Sjoholm, Dei histonsla sammanhanget mellan 
Hume's Skepticism och Kant's Knticism (Ak.. Afh), TJpsala, 1S69 
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(3-. S A, Mellxn, Encycl . WuHerbuch der Kantischen Philosophic, Zdllichau and Leips., 1797 scq. 
A Pefcrasi, De KantU categorns , Heidelberg, 1845. L. Noack, I. Kants Auferstehung aus clem Grabs, 
seme Lehre urkundhch dargestellt . , Leipsic, 1S61, and Kant nut Oder ohne romantischen Zopf * in Vol. 2 of 
Oppenheim's Deutsche Jahib fur Pol u. Litt , 1862. Michelis, Kant vor und nach clemJahie 1770, Biauns- 
berg, 1871 (70). Jos. Jackel, I)e K. phenomena et noumeno (Dissert ), Breslau, 1862. Heinr Bach, Leber die 
Beliehung der K.'schen Philos, zur franz u. enrjl des IS. Jahrh. (Dissert), Bonn, 1866. E H. Theod. 
Stenhammar, in an “ academical essay,” treats ot the question whether Kant alleged the right reason for the 
universality and necessity of knowledge, Bpsala, 1866. [To the contioversy between Trendelenburg and Kuno 
Fischer respecting Kant’s doctrine of time and space, allusion has been made above in the account of Tren- 
delenburg’s doctiinc, § 134. The following additional literaiy references, together with a paragraph on the 
subject of the dispute, appeared first m the third german edition of this work — Tr.] Emil Amoldt, Kants 
tran&cendentale Ideahtut des Baumes und der Zeit , fur Kant gegen Trendelenburg , m the Altpreuss. 
Monatsschnft , YII , S, 1870 and VIII , 1, 1871 , Herm. Cohen, Zur Controv. zwischen Tr. u. F„ in the 
Zeitschr f. Volkerpsych. u. Sprachw , VII., pp., 249-296. Compare various renews in the Philos. Monatsh. 
Trendelenburg denies that Kant has pi oven that the “ a prion , the origin of which is purely subjective, is 
also purely subjective with regard to its validity, i.e , that it is only applicable to phenomena, and not to things- 
in-fchetnselves or transcendental objects , in addition to the possibilities implied m the expressions merely 
objective” and “merely subjective,” says T, there exists a “third possibility,” viz, “ at once subjective 
and objective” (objective in the sense of transcendental), and Kant's omission to consider carefully this 
“thud possibility” constitutes a “gap” m his argumentation, which is fatal to the demonstrative force of 
the latter. Trendelenburg’s own doctrine is, that space and time are products of the “ motion ” which takes 
place within and without us, and that they are equally subjective and objective (cf above, § 134) Kuno 
Fischer seeks to demonstrate, that Kant has furnished a direct proof of the non-relation of space and time to 
things-in-themselves and (in the section on Antinomies) an indirect one also But the statement of the 
question needs to be changed, when it would appear that the conception “a prior If as understood by Kant, 
is untenable. By means of philosophical inferences from the laws of physics, and m particular from the law 
of gravitation, the ascription, to our conception of space, of objective transcendental validity may be justified; 
see my essay on Kant’s Criticism (cited above, p. 159). 

B. C. H. Vogt, Kants Lehre uber Affect und Leidenschaft (Dissert ), Bostock, 1S6S. H. Cohen, Kants 
Theone der Erfahrung , Berlin, 1871. [C S. Baruch, Kant als Anthropolog, an address delivered at the 
annual meetmg of the Anthropolog Soc , Vienna, 3872. — Tr.] 

Aug Muller, Die Grundlagen der K'schen Philos, nom naturwiss. Standpunkt gesehen, in the Altpreuss. 
Monatsschr., VI , 1869, pp. 358-421 ; C. Hebler, Kantiana , m his Philos. Aufsatze , Leips., 1869 ; Hodgson, 
Time and Space (an analysis of Kant’s doctrine), London, 1S69, G. Biedermann, Kts Kr. d. r. V u. d. 
Ilegetsche Logik m ihrer Bed. f d Begnffswiss., Prague, 3869, Ernst Wickenhagen, Pie Logik bei Kant 
(Dissert ), Jena, 1869 , 0. Stackel, Der Begnff der Idee bei Kant im Verh zu den Icleen bel Plato (Dissert ), 
Bostock, 1869; Oscar Hohenberg, TJeber das Verhaltmss der K'schen Ph. zur plat Ideenlehre (Bostock 
Dissert.), Jena, 1869, A T B. Braune, Der einheitl. Grundged. der drei Kritiken Kants (Inaug Dissert.), 
Bostock, 1869; Fnedr Herbst, Locke und Kant (Bostocker Promotionsschnft), Stettin, 1869 . Maxim. Kissel, 
De rat. quae inter Locku et Kantu placita mtercedat, Bostock, 1869. 

Bich. Quabicker, Knt -philos. Untersuchungen (I. : Kant’s and Herbart’s metaphysical views of the 
nature of the soul), Berlin, 1S70; Bud Hippenmeyer, Ueber Kants Knt der rat. Psychol ., m the Zeitschr. f. 
ph new senes, Vol. 56, 1870, pp. 86-127, H Wolff, Die metaph. Grundansch Kants , ilir Verh. zu den 
Naturwiss. und ihre philos Gegner , Imps., 1870 ; F B. E Zelle, De discr. inter Anstotel. et K. logwes 
notionem mtercedente (Dissert ), Halle, 1870 (also m German, Berlin, 1870), W. F. Schultze, Kume u. Kant 
Uber den Causalbegriff (Inaug Diss ), Bostock, 1870 ; Bud. Tombo, Ueber ATI’s Erkenntmsslehre (Inaug. 
Dibs ), Bostock, JL870. 

E. v Hartmann, Das Ding an sich und seme Beschaffenhelt , Kantische Studien zur Erlenntntsstheorle 
und Metaphysik, Berlin, 1871. (Hartmann demands a further advance m the direction adopted by Kant 
himself of a more thorough critique and limitation of the assertions of the “ Transcendental Analytic,” instead 
of the opposite way, chosen by Kant’s first disciples, which leads ultimately to “absolute illusiomsm.” 
[Cf. E. Fleischl, Eine Lucke m Kants Philos, u. Eduard non Hartmann, Vienna, 1872 — Tr ] Edmund 
Montgomery, Die Kantische Erkenntntssl. widerlegt vom Standpunkt der Empiric, Munich, 1871 , R, Zim- 
mermann, Ueber Kants mathematisches Vorurtheil und dessert Folgen, Vienna, 1871 ; F. Lengfehlner, Das 
Pnncip der Philosophic , der Wendepunkt in Kants Dogmatism . u. Knticism. (Progr.), Landshut, 1870 ; 
F. Frederxchs, Der phanomenale IdeaUsmus Berkeley's und Kants, Berlin, 1871. 

On Kant’s physical philosophy cf., in addition to the works cited near the end of § 122, Reuschle, Kant 
und die Naturwissenschaft, m the Deutsche Vierteljahrsschr., 1868, pp 50-102, and especially on Kant’s 
dynamic theory of matter, ibid., pp. 57-62. [Further Engl, references on Kant: Thos "Wirgman, The Prin- 
ciples of the K. PMos. (Engl, and Germ.), Lond., 1832; Francis Bowen, Kant and his Philos., m B.’s 
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Critical Essays, Boston, 1849, pp. 33-65, articles m Edmb, IZev , 1 , 1803, pp. 253-980, For. Qu I2ev.,%A, 
1839, *pp. 49-58 (Am Ed.), North Am Iiev , 49,1839, 44-08, Neio Englander, XV., New Haven, 1857, 
61-101 (The K Philos.), S S. Laurie, Interpret of Kant's Kntih, m Jo urn. of tip Philos , VI , 1879, 
pp 229-233 , art. Kant, m Appleton’s New Am Cyclop — Tr ] 

To the first note ending on p 162 above, Ueberweg adds the following “ It is true 
that there are subjective, psychical conditions on which experience depends and wlneh 
precede experience (a corpse has no experience), but this is at least as tine in the case 
of the perception of the vibrations of the air as sounds or of ethereal vibrations as 
colors, etc., as m the case of the intuition of !|pace (and even moie so, m so far as it is 
demonstrable that sounds, colors, etc., arc purely subjective). To ascribe the certainty 
which exists m the sum of our mathematical operations (peiccption, abstraction, con- 
struction by the means of ultimate abstractions [the point, etc.J, hypothetical idealiza- 
tion through the assumption of the absolutely exact tiuth of axioms, deduction of 
principles, and comparison of that which is deduced with the reality), to the 
4 a priori ’ origin of our notion (intuition) of space (which accounts for nothing, since 
non-demonstrative assertions, relative to subjective conditions of knowledge and derived 
from self -observation, can only have an assertory character), this is to indulge m a land 
of mythological play, which m some sense opens the door for the mystical clement m 
Kant’s conception of freedom. ” 

To the second paragraph on space on p 165, above, Ueberweg adds the following; 
“ Space, says Kant, represents no attribute of any thmgs-m-themselves, nor does it 
represent such thmgs m their relation to each other, i e n it represents no qualification 
belonging to thmgs themselves and which would remain, after abstracting ii om all the 
conditions of perception ; for neither absolute nor relative qualifications can be per- 
ceived before the existence of the thmgs to which they belong, and hence ihey cannot 
be perceived a pricni.” — “ But this,” adds Ueberweg m a note, “ even admittmg the a 
priori character of space, would at most only prove that we are not justified, on the 
ground of our 4 a priori ’ intuition, in ascribing to thmgs-in-themselvcs the qualification 
of space ; that which, in sensible intuition, we perceive as a c qualification ’ of thmgs 
(so perceive, that on the basis of this peiccption we aie justified m ascribing it to things 
themselves), we do indeed perceive at the same time with these tilings and in the same 
way, namely through the affection of the senses, and not before the things nor inde- 
pendently of them, hence a posteriori and not a priori. But our not being justified m 
ascribing spatiality to things-in-themselves, our inability to say that this qualification 
belongs to them, as an absolute or relative 4 qualification,’ is mconectly assumed by 
Kant as the equivalent of the right to deny — or of the right to assert that spatiality is 
not a qualification or attribute of things-in-themselves. But the whole Kantian doc- 
trine of the a priori is unsound. Space is innate, not as a mere form of intuition m a 
non-spatial being, hut as a form of existence.” 

Addition to note on p. 170; 44 The proof [of the objective nature of space, time, 
and categories] rests on the possibility of deducing the law of gravitation from the thiee 
dimensions of space. Phenomena could be subject to a law implying the three dimen- 
sions of space, and yet be purely subjective, i. e. resulting merely from a causality imma- 
nent m the perceiving subject — which, however, according to Kant’s doctrine of things 
in-themselves as affecting us, they are not ; but they could not be subject to such a 
law, if things-in-themselves, really existing, were not in space of three dimensions, in 
time, subject to the law of causality, etc. ; hence no alternative is left *but to assume 
that these thmgs have an order homogeneous with that which characterizes the space 
of intuition.” 
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Note to p. 171, on the '‘Schemata.” “No special ‘schematism’ seems to be 
needed for the very shaping 1 of the material given m sensation, by the two foims of in- 
tuition (space and time) piepares it for its further elaboration by the categories. But 
if such a schematism is needed, it would appear that space as well as time, and for the 
same reasons, can and must furnish one.” 

To § 123 — 

C Wassmansdorf, Der Philosoph Kant uber Leibesubungen, in EIoss 1 IT Jahrb.f d Turnlunst, 1861, 
x , 4 Karl Kalictt, Ccuitu, Schellinrjn , Fichtu de JSho divmo sententiam expos . nee non drjudicamt, Loips., 
1870 A. Hastier, Quid de recti pravique discnmine senserit K , (Thesis Parisiensis,) 1862. Alex von Oet- 
tmgen, Ueber Kants JPJhchtbegnff (address), Dorpat, 1S64, Otto, Verb, der philos. Relirjionslehre Kant's zu 
den lehren de,* Kntih der remen Yft , (Progr ,) Nordhausen, 1870, J. Rowland, An Essay intended to in- 
terpret and develop unsolved Ethical Questions in Kant's “ Groundiootk of the Metaphysics of Ethics f 
London, 1871. [E Vacherot, La morale de Kant, In Be v de Bans, 36, 1857, pp. 546-571 , W. Bender, 
Ueber K\s Behgionsberjnjf, m the Ztschr.f Philos., vol Cl, Halle, 1872, pp. 39-70 —Tr ] 


In a note on Kant’s “postulates,” Uebeiweg adds : “ The Postulate of Freedom 
claims for the ego as a thmg-in-itself an influence in the world of phenomena, which 
can only be a causal influence. But if the ego as a noumenon can produce effects, it is 
impossible to peiceive why it should not be able to be acted upon, not only by phenom- 
ena, but by other noumena The consciousness of moral responsibility presupposes 
freedom, in the sense of supiemacy of the internal over the external, and especially in 
the sense that praxis may be determmed and regulated by the knowledge of distinc- 
tions and relations of worth ; but it does not imply fieedom m the sense of absence of 
causation. The Postulate of Immortality implies that the conception of individual 
unity is applicable to noumena, which yet are supposed to transcend time, space, and 
the categories of causality and substantiality ; and yet, according to the Grit, of Pure 
Reason, the categories of unity, plurality, and totality, as well as the other forms of 
thought and the forms of intuition, are only forms of phenomena. These contradic- 
tions would be removed by the plea that faith has only practical validity, if the plea 
were urged in good faith and the principle of it earned out by demanding only an 
ethically correct praxis, and not an intellectual conviction in addition. In the practi- 
cal aspect of the case, we may oppose to Kant’s argumentation the principle * ultra 
posse nemo oUigatur. That which is absolutely impossible for any one cannot justly 
be demanded of any one The argumentation for the postulate of God’s existence is 
the result of Kant’s rigid conception of the moral law ” 

At the end of § 123 the following paragraph is added — 

“The Kantian moral philosophy is characterized, m its distinction from mediaeval 
morals, by such requirements as the following (which are founded by Kant on the duty 
of man to esteem himself as a rational being, conscious of the sublimity of his moral 
nature, notwithstanding the consciousness and feeling of the insignificance of his moral 
worth, when viewed in comparison with the moral law) * Let not others trample on 
your rights, without resenting it ; incur no debts, without furnishing full seem it y 
for their payment ; accept no favors which yon can dispense with, and be not a 
parasite or flatterer, or — what is the same thing, except with a difference m degree — a 
beggar ; be frugal, in order that you may not be reduced to beggary ; fawning is un- 
worthy of a man ; he who makes a worm of himself cannot complain afterwards if 
he be trampled on The duty of respecting one’s neighbor, says Kant, is involved in 
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the ethical maxim that no one should degrade another by making use of him as a mere 
mean's to his own ends, or that no one should demand that another throw himself away 
for the benefit of the former. The duty of loving one’s neighbor is the duty of adopting 
as one’s own the aims of others, in as far as these aims are not immoral. This duty, 
expressed as a maxim, must be conceived as the maxim of benevolence, which has for 
its consequence the doing good to others. Love and respect as feelings cannot be 
morally commanded ; for there can be no external obligation to have certain feelings. 
The omission of the mere duties of love is a fault (pecoatum ) ; but the omission of the 
duty, which springs from the obligation to respect every man as a man, is vice ( mtium ) ; 
for by the neglect of the former no man is injured ; but by the omission of the latter, 
men are deprived of what the moral law permits them to claim. Ethical discipline 
[‘gymnastic’] is not secured by monastic asceticism ; it consists alone in such combat- 
ing of natural propensities as enables us, in cases of danger to morality, to become 
masters over them, and which therefore renders us xnoially valiant and joyful in the 
consciousness of recovered freedom. ” 


To § 134 : — 

The following note is added, in the 8d edition of the original, on Kant’s definition 
of our satisfaction in the beautiful as being qualitatively disinterested (above, p 189) : 
“ In this definition, which characterizes the beautiful by its effect upon the percipient 
subject, Kant introduces a characteristic of this effect, to which Mendelssohn had already 
called attention. Mendelssohn says in his Morgenstunden (Works, II., p. 294 seq , cited 
by Kannegiesser, Die Stellung M. 's m der JEsthetik, p. 114) : ‘ It is usual to distinguish 
in the soul the cognitive faculty from the faculty of desire and to include the feelings 
of pleasure and displeasure under the latter. It seems to me, however, that between 
knowing and desiring lies approving, the satisfaction of the soul, which is strictly speak- 
ing far removed from desire. We contemplate the beautiful m nature and in art, with- 
out the least motion of desire, with pleasure and satisfaction. It appears the rather to 
be a particular mark of the beautiful, that it is contemplated with quiet satisfaction, 
that it pleases, even though it be not in our possession, and even though we be never so 
far removed from the desire to put it to our use. It is not until we regard the beauti- 
ful in relation to ourselves and look upon the possession of it as a good, that the desire 
to have, to take to ourselves, to possess, awakes in us — a desire which is very widely 
distinguished from enjoyment in the beautiful.’ Mendelssohn finds in the ‘faculty of 
approval ’ the connecting link between cognition and desire But Kant’s conception of 
disinterestedness extends far beyond the idea of merely not desiring to possess. ” 

On Kant’s distinction between the agreeable and the beautiful (p. 190) the follow- 
ing note is added : “ The rigid separation of mere charm, or of the agreeable, as that 
which pleases in the sensation, from the beautiful (e. g. of color from drawing, in 
painting) is impracticable in art. With the same right with which Kant declares color 
in a picture to be an unessential addition, which only awakens and intensifies by its 
sensuous attractiveness our attention, could he say the same of metre, rhythm, and 
rhyme in poetry, and yet he himself, with correct perception of the truth, denies the 
existence of poetry without rhyme and metre. As in theoretical and practical philoso- 
phy, so in the province of aesthetics, Kant does not recognize an ascending gradation 
from the sensuous to the intellectual, but separates them dualistically from each other. 
But Kant correctly distinguishes, on the other hand, between the ‘ disinterested satis- 
faction,’ which results from mere perception, and practical interest [desire] ; the former 
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is connected with the image of the object alone, and has no relation to the relations of 
the object itself to our individual life. But disinterested satisfaction has an objective 
basis, which Kant, consistently with his narrow subjectivism, vainly seeks to do away 
with. This basis is found in the essence of the perceived object, and the aesthetically 
satisfying form is not anything independent, but only the adequate mode of the 
phenomenal expression of this essence (what Kant incorrectly terms ‘independent 
beauty ’) 

To § 125 : — • 

Herder’s Icleen zur Philos, der Gesch der Hmschheit, edited, with introduction and annotations, by 
Julian Schmidt, m the Bibhothek der deutschen Nationally des 18 Jahr , Vols 23-25, Leipsic, 1869 Of , 
among others, Adolf Kohut, Herder urul die Humamtatsbestrebungen der Neuzeit , Berlin, 1870. [De Quin- 
cey, Herder , m De Q ’s Philos Writers , Vol. I Articles m N. A Rev , Vol 20, 1825, For. Quarterly Rev., 
37,1846, Am Journal of Education, VI., Hartford, 1859 (tran&l fiom the German of Kail v Eaumei), and 
2 V. Am Rev , No 236, July, 1872, pp 104-138 (by Karl Hillebiand) , II as Theologian , Theol Rev , Loud , 
1872 — Ti ] 

[Auberlen, Thos Wr.enm.ann , etc , in Jahrb f deutsche Theologie , 1S64, pp 304-340 ] 

F. Ueberweg, Ueber Schiller's Schictsalsidee, in Gelzei's Prot. Jfonatsbl , 1861, pp 154-109. Franz Biese, 
Rede uber Schiller (Progr ), Putbus, 1869. Albm Sommer, Ueber die Be-iehung der Ansichten Sch 's vom 
Wesen und der geistigen Bedeutung der Eunst zur Kantischen Philos. (Progr ), Halle, 18(59 

Portions of Jacobi’s correspondence are found m Vols I. and III of his Works and also in his Auserle- 
sener Bnefwechsel (with a sketch of his life m the Introduction), ed. by Friedr von Roth, Laps., 1825-27 , 
also m Bnefwechsel zioischen Goethe und Jacobi, ed by Max Jacobi, Leips , 1840, m the “Correspondence 
between Jacobi and Herder,” published by H Duntzei in Herder's Nachlass , Vol II , pp 248-322, and between 
Jacobi and Hamann, edited by C H Gildemeister, Gotha, 1&68 (Vol, V. of Hamann's Leben und Schnften), 
and m A us Jacobi's Nachlass, ed by Rud. Zoppntz, Leips., 1869. 

To § 126 : — 

[New edition of Fichte’s Selected Worts, translated byW Smith, London: Tiubner, 1871. Articles on 
Fichte in the Christian Examiner, July, 1866 (by C D B Mills), and in the national Quarterly Review, 
New York, 1870 — Tr.] 

The sentence, p 209 above, near the middle of the page, beginning: u The corres- 
ponding logical principle,” etc , is amplified by Ueberweg as follows* “A is in part 
= Non- A, and conversely; every opposite — its opposite in one mark (=x), and 
every like term differs from its like m one mark (= x ) ; such a mark ( x ) is called the 
reason or ground, m the one case of relation, in the other of difference ” 

In regard to the “ironical” procedure of genius, mentioned in the last paragraph 
of § 126, p 212, Ueberweg adds, m the third edition, that it “ knows no positive satis- 
faction, and that the exaltation, by virtue of which ’it makes of that which was previ- 
ously the goal of earnest endeavor an object of sport or play, is not the result of ener- 
getic, progressing labor of the intellect, but of the constantly renewed negation, which 
sinks all particularity m the abyss of the absolute.” 

To § 127 •— 

Vol II. of Aus Spelling's Leben , m Brief en , covering the years 1803-1 S20, and Vol III , 1821-1854, were 
published at Leipstc, 1870. [Of articles by A Richter m Ztsihr f Philos , Vol. 60, 1872, pp 239-203, and 
61, 1872, pp 105-124 — Tr ] On Schellmg’s philosophy, compaie, further, F. Koppen, Sth.'s Lehre Oder das 
Game der Philosophie des absoluten Nichts , nebstdrei Brief en von F H Jacobi , Hamburg, 1803, also 
Jacobi’s work, Von den gotthchen Bingen, Leips , 1811 [Works by Chr. Kapp and Alexis Schmidt on 
Schelhng are cited m § 134, pp 291, 296 Schellmg und die Theologie , Beilm, 1846. Articles on Schollmg 
by Dr H. B. Smith m the Southern Qu Review , Feb., 1857, and m the New Am Cyclopaedia , A Planck, 
Spelling's naehgelassene Werke und ihre Bedeutung fur die Theologie, m Deutsche Zeitschr, fur chrustl 

U 
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TVissenschaft, VIII., Maidi, 1857; ateo Eilangen, 1S58 , Domei, Seh 's Potewtenlehre , in the Juki h f )* *, 
sche Theol , 18G0 Der Ffeu-Sehellingiaaismus, in Der Gedanle , Vol II, 1862 , Hambergoi, Sdi.'s Pinion-* 
der Myth ologle und der OJjeiibarung, m the Deutsche Vierteljahrsschr f emjl deutsche Forsch ungen. No. 
2, ISO 2 , Eggel, Sch 6 Philos der Qffenbaruag, m Theol Studien u. Kntilen , 1863, pp. 40-105. A van der 
Linde translated into Dutch Schcllmg’s “ Philosophy of Revelation,” Amsteidam, 1802. S. T Coleridge, m 
his Biograph Litemria , may be compared on Schelling On Colendgo, per contra , as a student of German 
philosophy, J. H Stirling has written, De Qumcey and Coleridge upon Kant , m the Fortnightly Revi&w, 
new senes, II., 1867, pp 377-307 It is obvious that TJcberweg’s account of Schellmg’s later philosophy is 
quite meagie and scarcely satisfactory It may be supplemented from among the works referred to above ] 

To § 128 .— 

[On Steffens, further: Sack, IJ. Steffens als christl. Rehgionsphilosoph , m Jahrb f. deutsche Theol , 
1871, pp 083-639, cl Hamoeiger, mlleizog’s llealency clop ache — On Baadei Eidmann, m the Zeitschr.f 
Philos , 1S5G, Kambergor, SuieUmg und Baader, in Jahrb. f deutsche Theol , I860, R Rosenkranz, The 
Difference of Baader from Hegel, m the Journal of Speculative PJnlos , St Louis, Vol 2, 1868 ] 

To the paiagraph on Krause and his disciples Ueberweg adds . “ F Froebel, who 
has so greatly distinguished himself by the application of Pestalozzi’s principles to the 
earliest education of children, and by developing the system of instruction by object- 
lessons into a system of instruction by imitative representation on the part of the 
learner, received impulses from Krause Cf Th. Schliephake, on Fnedr. Froohcl’s 
method of education, in the Philos Monatsh , IV., 6, 1870, pp. 487-509. A pearl of 
Krauseanisxn is Krause’s philosophy of law, which socks a mean between 1 formalistic 
separation ’ and ‘materialistic confusion’ of the ideas of legal right and welfare, by 
defining the former as such an arrangement of relations among men, as gives to cveiy 
individual his appropriate sphere of independent (but not immoral) voluntary activity.” 

To § 129 : — 

Hegel’s Encyclopddie , contained in Vol. VI. of his works, was published sepai ately, without notes, by 
Rosenkranz, Berlir , 1845, and has been newly printed m the Philos Bibl , Vol. 30, Berlin, 1870, together with 
notes (Erkuterungen) by Rosenkranz [a separate opuscule], ibid., 1870 

A. L. Kym, Hegel's DialeLtiL in ihrer Anwendung auf die Gesch der Philos ., Zunch, 1819 Ed von 
Hartmann, Ueber eine nothw Umbddung der Il'schen Philosophic, m the Philos Monatshefte , V , 5, Aug , 
1870 G Biedeimann, Kant's Knt d r. V. und die HegeVsUie Logdc m ihrer Bedeutung f ur die Begrffs- 
vnssenschaft, Prague, 1S69. Ivail Kostlm, Hegel m philos , poht u nat. Bemehung, Tubingen, 1810. M. 
Schasler, Hegel, populate Geclanlen aus s. Werlen, Berlin, 1870. Emil Feueilom, Ueber die culturgesch. 
Bed Hegel's, in the Hist Zeitschr., 1870, pp 314-36S Fr Harms, Zur Ennneruvg an Hegel, m the Philos. 
Monatsh., VII , 1871, pp. 145-101, also publ separately. [Further translations fiom and ai Deles upon Hegel 
in the Journal of Specul Philos 1872 Other articles on Hegel may be read m the Rev. des deux Mondes , 
Vol. 91, 1871 (by E. Beaussire), Vol. 30, 18G0 (by E Saisset, Leibnitz el Hegel) and Vol. 31, 18G1 (by E. 
Scherei), and m the Christ Exam , Vol 80; 18G6 (by C. C Everett, on Stirling's Secret of If). — Tr.] 

The note on pp 239, 240, above, is enlarged by the following addition: “The 
4 thing-in-itself,’ m the Kantian sense of this expression, can indeed exist only in con- 
tradistinction from the thinking, individual subject, although it is not necessarily dis- 
tinguished from the latter as something wholly foreign to it or absolutely unknowable, 
but only as something merely existing outside of consciousness ; it is only independent 
of any particular cognitive act, while genetically it is a condition of knowledge, as, on 
the other hand, it may itself be regarded as teleologically conditioned by the knowing 
mind. If there is no ‘thing-in-itself’ in distinction from the ‘ Absolute,’ yet there is 
such a thing in distinction fiom the perceiving and thinking, individual subject. Hegel 
aims to do away with the thmg-in-itself in this latter aspect, because it is in individuals 
that the absolute spirit has its reality, our reason being God s reason in us, which can 
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Goly be conceived as identical with the reason in all things. But even though this 
might be tiue of the ultimate goal of knowledge, yet it is certainly not true of the way 
of knowledge, which we aie obliged to follow — the way of a gradual approximation to 
the goal. Kant’s doctrine perpetuates the original chasm between external things and 
any individual consciousness; Hegel’s doctrine anticipates the final goal of knowledge 
for every one who resolves to thmk following the tnchotomic rhythm of the Hegelian 
dialectic , it knows no more 'problems Hegel’s Phanomenologie by no means removes 
this defect , for although it sets out from perception, it does not explain scientifically 
the relation of perception to objective reality, the relation of vibrations of air and ether 
to sensations of color and sound; and indeed, by his adoption of G-oethe’s theory, Hegel 
rendered it impossible for him to undertake such an explanation. Hegel destroys for 
himself the possibility of entering upon investigations m the science of cognition by his 
false objectification of subjective forms, while m fact, even if the goal of human knowl- 
edge be conceived as reached, nothing moie than an exact agreement — and not identity, 
in the complete sense of this word — can subsist between the ‘ system ’ (totality) of (ma- 
terial and spmtual) objects of knowledge and the system of science ; in that case, it 
would only be true that the things-in-themselves were no longer unknown to us, but 
not that they were identical with our (individual, subjective) knowledge. The science 
of knowledge, which with Kant, under the form of a ‘ critique of the reason,’ furnishes 
with respect to the 1 transcendental objects’ an absolutely negative result, is rendered 
impossible by Hegel thiough his axiom of the identity of thought and being. Between 
these extiemes we must seek for the right mean.” 

To the paragiaph on Nature the following additions axe made (after “ subjectivity,” 
1. 10, p 241) “ Yet accident and external causation (in distinction from causation 

from within) have their places m the sphere of nature ; the development of the partic- 
ular is exposed to external and foreign influences , m this is seen an impotence of na- 
ture, which sets limits to philosophy ; that which is most paiticular in nature cannot be 
ideally exhausted [expressed in adequate conceptions].” After “ chronologically later,” 
1. 19, p. 241 .) “Nature, says Hegol, is to be viewed as a system of degrees, of which 
the one necessarily issues from the other and is the fiist tiuth of the one from which it 
results ; not, however, m the sense that the one is naturally produced by the other, but 
m the sense that the one follows from the other in the inner idea which constitutes the 
ground or reason of nature The so-called issuing of plants and animals from water, and 
of the more highly developed animal organizations from the lower (a theory adopted 
hypothetically by Kant and more confidently by numerous natural philosopheis), is 
declared by Hegel to be a nebulous idea, which thinking men of speculation must 
renounce ” 


To § 130 *~~ 

Schleiermachei’s Monologe are reproduced in Vol VI of the Philos Bibl , Berlin, 1868, and his Philos. 
Sittmlehre , with commentai y and criticisms by J H v. Ivirchmann, m Vol XXIV , 1870 

Sigwart, Ucber die Bedeutung der Erkenntmsslehre und der p vjchologi schen Voraussetzungen Schleier- 
machePsfdr die Grundbegrijfe seiner Glaubenslehi e, m the Jahrb. /. deutsche Theologle , ed. byLiebner, 
Domer, and others, Vol II., 1S57, pp 267-327 and S29-8G4 (cf Domer’s leply, ibid , p 499). Wilh Bendei, 
Zurphilos Gotteslehre SchleiermachePs, in the Zeitsehr. /. Philos Vols 67 and 5S (new series), 1870-71, 
G-ust Battr, Schl als Prediger m d Zelt von Deutschlands Erniedngung und Erhebung , Leipsic, 1871. R. 
Quabicker, Usher Schlelermacher’'s erkenntmsstheoretische Grundansicht, em Beitrag zur Knt d Menu 
tatsphilos ., Berlin, 1871. [Schleiermachei’s Essay on Lule , translated by C Thirl wall, Lond , 1825 , Introd . 
to Plato's Dialogues, tiansl. by Dodson, Lond., 1827 , On Schelhng and the Trinity , transl. by Moses Stuaif, 
Bibl. Repos , V , VI. ; Outlines of Study of Theology , tiansl. by Fanai, Ed mb , 1850 ; Schleiermacfter and 
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De Wette, by George Ripley, in Letters to Andrew Fh>>ton, etc , Bobton, 1840 ; Schleiermacher , m Hat Lev., 
Bond . Apul, 1S59, Bretschneider on S's Theology, tiansl in Bib Sacra , Andover, 1863, pp 596-617, W L. 
Gage, S as a Man, m New Englander, New Haien, July, 1869, Schleiei macher's Life and Letters, transl. 
by Rowan, 9 vol& , Lond., 1S59 ; G Baur on S , tiansl m F? esb Qu Lev , reprinted m Brit, and For . Ev. 
Lev , London, 1869 , D Tissot, Analyse de VIntrod & la Dogmatique de S , in Bulletin ThSol ., Pans, 1863, 
two ai tides , R Hollaid, Les Monologues de S , m Lev Chrehenne, Pans, April, 1864 , F Bomfas, La 
Doctrine de la Redemption dans S , Pans, 1865, G L Plitt, Das VerhaUmss d. Theol. S \s au deijemgerr 
Zimendorf s, m Stud u Kntiken , 1879, C Lommatsch, S's Lehre vom Wunder undvom Uebernatur- 
lichen, Berlin, 1879, S Osgood, The Schleiermacher Centennial and Us Lesson, m the Christ Exam, Vol. 
86, 1S69, pp. 171-191 , Passages from the Life of S, ib , 72, 1862, pp 109-123 , J. A Reubelt, S., his Theol- 
ogy and Influence , m Methodist Qu Rev , 21, 1869, pp 21T-22S, Reminiscences of S , m Hours at Home, 
Vol 8, p 4 17 seq ] A. Immer, S als rel Char alter, Berne, 1859. 

Addition to the account of Schleiermacher’s Ethics, p 258 above, 1 12 [S says 
that] u The moial law may be compared to the algebraic formula, which (m analytical 
geometry) determmes the course of a curve ; the highest good may be compared to the 
cuive itself, and virtue, or moial power, to an instrument arranged for the purpose of 
eonstiuctmg the curve according to the formula.” 

In the note at the end of the section, Ueberweg agrees with von Kirchmann m his 
criticism of Schleiermacher’s terminology (see von K.’s Preface to his edition of S ’a 
Sitteidehre , in the Philos Bibl , Vol 24, Beilin, 1870, p XIV). 

To § 131 •— 

Third edition of Schopenhauer, Ueber das Sehen und die Farben, ed by J Fiaucnstadt, Leips , I860. 
—A dcBalche, Renan et Arth Schop , Odessa (Leips ), 1870. Alfr von Wm zbach, Arth Schopenhauer, ra 
Zeitgenossen, No. 6, Vienna, 1871 Cf further, Von Hartmann, Schell mg's pos Fli als Emh von Hegel 
unci Schopenhauer , Berlin, 1869 Dav. Asher, Arth Schopenhauer , Heues von ihm und uber ihn , Berl , 
1871. L Chevalier, Die Philos A Schopenh. m ihren Ueber eimtimmungs- und Differ enzpunl ten nut d. 
Kanfschen Philos. (Progr ), Piague, 1870. J. Frauenstadt, Schopenh. Lexilon, 2 vols., Leips , 1871. 
[H. Frommann, A. Schop , drei Vorlesungen , Jena, 1872, J B. Meyer, A S als Mensch u Denier (in the 
seventh senes of the Sammlunq gem ei imerstandlicher zmss Vortrdge, ed. by Virchow und von Holfzc ndorff. 
No 145), Berl , 1S72 .— Tr ] 

To the first note, bottom of p 259, the following is added by Ueberweg “ The 
requirement that mathematical proofs be as far as possible genetic, has been enunciated 
by many authors (see my System of Logie, § 135), by Cartesians, by I-Ieibait, by Tren- 
delenburg; cf also F C Fresenius, Die psycholog Grundlageri der Rawmolssenschaft, 
Wiesbaden, 1868. (Fresenius’ conception of space-forms as merely psychological facts is 
very questionable )” 

The following addition ic made to the last note on p 260 : “A thing becomes an 
object (Non -Ego) only in conti a-position to a peiceiving subject ; without such a subject 
it cannot be an ; object’ (Non-Ego), but it can be a thing. The thing can of course not 
he known without a knowing subject ; but the subject, m its apprehension of the thing, 
may either ascribe to it what are simply subjective elements in our ideas, as though 
these elements were objective, or it may, by a process of abstraction aided by reflection on 
the process of cognition, sepaiate from its conceptions what is only subjective and retain 
only those elements, of which — not indeed directly by comparison with the thing-m- 
itself (which is impossible), but indirectly, by scientific ratiocination — it may be domon- 
straied, that they are also objectively valid, % e , that they are similar to attributes of 
the things themselves This kind of knowledge, which is not without a knowing sub- 
ject, but which does not confound the subjective with the objective, is knowledge of 
things-in-themselves, Kant was not misled by the paralogism which blinded Schopen- 
hauer.” 
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Second note, p 262, before “That we know,” add: “That we know our own 
Internal states (including’ our thinking [cog it are], in the broadest sense of the term) 
directly, just as it is, is Cartesian doc time. After bemg disputed by Kant, who, how- 
ever, ascribed to the practical reason a primacy over the speculative reason, it was taken 
up again by Schelling, who applied it, however, not to the case of our thmkmg, but 
only to that of our willing ; Schelling recognized m will the souice of self-consciousness 
and the primitive phase of bemg. In this lenewal of the Cartesian doctime Schopen- 
hauer agreed with Schelling ” Line 12 from below, p 262, mseit . “Schopenhauer 
can scarcely be accused of the glaring nPconsequence ascribed to him by Otto Liebmann 
(notably, among others), namely, that, when he speaks of ‘functions of the brain,’ he 
had forgotten his own doctrine of idealism ; a just criticism, which would not without 
necessity charge upon a thinker ‘ frightful confusion, ’ must admit, that when Schopen- 
hauer employs the vulgar expression ‘function of the biam,’ he does so with reserva- 
tion of the explanation, that, strictly speaking, we must understand by the function m 
question a function of the will which underlies the manifestations of the brain ” 


To § 132 — 

Zur Biogr. E \s u. Samo , zur Enniierung an E als Lehrer d. Egsbg Umversitdt , m EerbaHisch& 
Eehquien , Leips , 1871, pp 1-19. |N Porter, on Eerbart's System , m the Am Presb and Theol. Itev , 1864, 
pp 276-303 (m a review of Moreli’s Intr to Mental Philos , Lond , 1862, which is laigely babed on Herbart). 
C L Hendewerk, E's Verhaltniss zur Theologie, in Deutsche Zeitschi if t, 1861, p 49 seq. , cf. ibid, i860, 
J oly, and below, § 134 Eerbat t s Psychology, in Zeitschr . / Philos , 1856, No 1 ] 


Addition to first note, p. 273 “ Hence, among other things, Herbart’s erroneous 

assumption that the number of real bemgs cannot be infinite, because we, setting out 
from the finite, can never posit the infinite as a definite magnitude, but must think, 
whenever we arrive at any definite limit, that we can and must go on still faither. But 
bemg m itself has nothing to do with our positing. It is precisely that which is inde- 
pendent of our positing Not being, but our thmkmg of bemg, is a positing, and that 
which (like the infinite) lies without the sphere of what we posit, is not for that reason 
by any means without the sphere of reahty.” 

To the note, pp 279-281, the following additions are made: [The treatment of the 
principle of identity and contradiction as an objective law of things, is an eiroi] “ from 
which Plato did not keep himself free, which even appears to a certain extent m some 
of Aristotle’s statements — but which Aristotle, by more careful reflection upon the 
xelation of the subjective to the objective, radically oveicame — an enor from which 
Kant preserved himself, but mto -which Herbart (and, in an opposite sense, Hegel) fell 
again ”... “ Every idea (says F A Lange, who, however, m this propounds no theory 

of his own, but claims simply to express the consequences of Herbart’s fundamental 
idea) checks with its whole force the other, and each one resists this action with all its 
force. Hence that portion of the idea a, which is arrested (m a case of complete oppo- 
sition), must be to the portion which lemams m consciousness, as b to a, or its whole 
strength must be to that portion which remains, as b + a to a. There remains, there- 

fore, from a, _ , and from b, ; the sum of arrest = — , , i e. — the harmonic 

a+b a+b ’ a + V 

mean between a and 5, and is not constantly = b. In the case of three ideas checking 

a? b 2 & 

each other, the portions remaining are = — , ■= , , and the sum of 

a + b + c 1 a + b +6 ' a+b +& 


arrest is 


2(ab + ac + bc) 
a 1 b + c 


Thus it results, that, whatever be the number of ideas in 
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question, no one of thorn can bo wholly forced out fioin consciousness, and the theory 
furnishes no explanation of the phenomena of memory (which must be accounted for 
wholly, or at least m part, by another principle, unless one adopt the hazardous hypo- 
thesis, that of all ideas m memory we are only faintly conscious, but not unconscious) 
But it is not right, for the purpose of explaining psychical phenomena, to frame 
arbitrary hypotheses, alien to the very facts concerning the mechanical action and 
counter-action of ideas, which the fundamental theory assumes (In a case of 
partial opposition [=?w], it would follow, upon Heibart’s theory, that a would asseit 
itself with its whole foice, while being opposecfcby a force = mb, and hence that the 
portion of it remaining would be to the portion arrested as a to mb, and there- 
fore the whole intensity (a) to the remaining (r), as a + mb to a, whence results 

r = and r' (or the portion remaining from b) — -) ” . “ A beauty, 

a+mb o + 7)w 

which should consist in mere relations as such, or a form, for which the substance should 
be sought only as an element (substiatiim) indispensable to the existence of the form, 
would correspond to the principle of the sophistic rhetonc (e g , to the principle of the 
rhetoric of JElius Aristides) An aesthetic foim is tiuly satisfying only when it is the 
adequate expression of a substance possessing independent woith , the same form or 
the same relation satisfies or displeases, according to the nature of that [the 4 content ’J 
to which it belongs Hence the relation between substance [‘ content ’] and form 
belongs in the conception of beauty itself — of beauty, as the objective ground of sub- 
ieetive, esthetic satisfaction ” 

To § 184 : — 

On Bran ins cf C. A Ivletke, Die gescJnchts-philos Anschauunq von Drams?, Breslau, 1849. 

[R. Rothe, Stille Stunden, Aphonsmen aus semern handschriftl. Nachlass, Wittenberg, 1S72. L. 
Strumpell, Die zeitliche Avfemanderf olge der Gedanlen (an addiess), Berlin, 1S72 —Tr.] 

G Tepe, Ueber Freiheit und Unfreiheit des menschlichen Wollens, Bremen, 1801 , Schiller und die prah- 
tischen Ideen , Emden, 1808. 

[G. Th. Fcchner, Zur erpenm NBstheUh, Leips , 18V1. 

Lotze on the Ideal and Deal, tiansl by Max Ebcthaidt, m down, of Spec, Philos , VI , 1, St Louis, 
1372, pp 4-18, Fauth, Ueber die Verwen&barheit der Lot dsUien Philos fur die Theologie, in Theol Stud, 
u Kntilen , 1872, pp 520-584 (m ieply to an article by Pi of Meuss, m the same periodical, 1871, 1, entitled 
Die Grundmtze des modernen Deuhens in ihrer Anwendung avf d. Chnstenthum). 

A reply to SUebehng’s refutation of Haitmann’s doctnne of the unconscious (see above, end of § 134, 
Note) is Philosophie gegen naturwissenschafthche Ueberhebung, eme Zurechtwemmg des Dr, med Geo. 
StiebeUng und seiner angebhehen Wulerl. d. H'schen Lehre vom Unbeioussten in der Leiblichleit, von A T., 
Berlin, 1872 Cf further J. Bahnsen, Zur Philos der Gesch,, eme Intische Resprechung des Hegel-IIart- 
mann'sehen Bvolutiomsmus aus Schopenh auer'sch e n P>* map ten, Berlin, 1872 , H Lawrenny, A Neio Sys- 
tem of Philosophy Philosophy of the Unconscious, m The Academy, Vol III, No 43, London, 1872, pp. 
90-93; J G. Fischer. Hartmann's Philosophic des Unbewu&sten. Bin Schmernensschrei des gesumlen 
Menschenver standee, Leips, 1872, E Fleischl, Bine Lucie m Kant's Philosophie und Bduard von Hart- 
mann, Vienna, 1S72. Von Hartmann on A Lasson’s Pnncip u. Zuhunft des Volhcrrechts, m Im neuen 
Reich , 1872, Nos. 4 and 5 , Von Hartmann, Gesammelte philos Mhandlungen zur Philos des Unbewussten , 
Berlin, 1872. Das Utibewusste vom StandpunU der Physiol u, Descendenztheorie ( anonymous ), Berlin, 
1872. J. B Meyei, Weltelend und Weltschmerz (on Schopenhauci’s and Hartmann’s Pessimism), Bonn, 3S72 ; 
Secielan on Hartmann, m Rev Chrtlienne , Sept. Oct., 1S72 , L Weiss, Anti-Matenahsm us, Oder Kritik alter 
PMl. ds. Unbewussten, V Bde 1872 —Tr ] 


The following biogiaphical references, supplementary to Vol I., may be added hert : — 

§ 4 History of Intell Philos , m North Am. Review , Vol. 29, 1829, pp. G7-123 

§ 6. J H Plath, Confucius' und seiner Schuler Lcbcn . Leben dm Confuuus, fast part, from Chinese 
sources, Munich, 1871. 
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§7 B F Cocker, Christianity and Greek. Philosophy, New York, 1S70 ; P. Rogmsco, Slot' cncica delle 
C ibegot le della Filosofla gt eca smo a Hegel , Florence, 1S71, Heim Diels, Be Golem lust phdosopJna 
( allowing the dependence of Pseudo-Galenus on Pseudo-Plutarch, and Scxt Empiricus , a Dissertation), Bonn, 
2W70 , B Buchsensehutz, Be hymms Orphicis (Dissert ), Berlm, 1851 History of Grech and Homan Philos 
and Science, by Bromfield, Blakesley, Whewell, and others, constitutes Vol 27 of the Pricy clop. Metropolis 
tana, 2d ed , Lond , 1853. 

§ 33 A. Labnola, La dottnna dt Socrate seeondo Senofonte , Platone ed Anszotele Memona premiata 
dalle H Academia di Napoli , Naples, 1871 E Levien, The Memoirs of Socrates for English Headers , from 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, with Introd , etc London, 1871 S Bibbing, Ueber das Verhaltmso ozoisthen den 
XenopJiont und Plat Benchten uber die PersonhchLeit und dieLehre des Solrates , zugl. e JDarsi d Sol, rat 
Lelue, Upsrla, 1870, Ueber Sol/rates 1 Daimomon, ibid., 1870 Heniy Edward (Manning), Archbishop of 
Westminster, The Daemon of Solrates , London, J3S72 

§ 40. Plato ms Protagoras The Gt'eek te zt revised, with an Analysis and English Notes, by W. "Whyte, 
2d ed., Lond , 1871. Editions of Blais'* Fh debus, Symposion, Euthydemus and Laches, by Charles Bad hum, 
D D , London Williams and Norgate, W L Blackley The Authenticity of the Works of Plato (an exposi- 
tion of Schaarschmidt), m the Fortmgntly Review, new senes, II, 1867, pp 272-280, J. E Lincoln, Tht 
Platonic Myths, m Bapt Qua ) lei ly, VI , Philadelphia, 1872, pp 3-33-338 

B Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato , translated into English, London and New York, 1871 (reviewed, 
among others, by W H Thompson, in The Academy, London, 1871, pp 223-227, 243-216 ) 

R W Emeison (I Representative Men), Bayne (Essays, 2d senes), De Quince^ (Hist and Cut Essays, I ), 
Martmeau, and others, write upon Plato — Prof Godman, Life of Plato, in Mali. Qu Review, XII, 1860, 
VP 868-386 , Stemhurt, Die Quellen fur Platon's Zeben, m Zeitschr fur Philos , 61, 1812, pp 1-38 

§ 41 S J Douglass, Plato's Conception of a Supieme Being, in New Englander , 28, I860, pp 639-674 
§43 The Ethical Philos, of Plato, in Am Church Rev., 22, N Y , 1870, pp 175-190: Plato's Idea of 
tnc Spit it as Personal, and his Views of Education, m Bibliotheca Sacra , 18, 1861, pp 222-227 , E Zeller, 
The Influence of Plato's Social Theories on Modern Times, in Contemporary Review, VII , 1868, pp 228-211 , 
J C C. Clarke, Platonism and Early Christianity, m Bapt Quartet ly, Philadelphia, 1807, pp 257-279. 

§§ 45-50. A number of volumes of translations of Aristotle’s works are mcluded m Bohn’s Classical 
Library. Of these, the Metaphysics at least is \eiy poorly translated John Gillies, Aristotle's Ethics and 
Politics, translated, 2 vols , 3d cd , London, 1813 E A Park, Life of Aristotle , m the Bib! Sac, I , 1844, 
pp 39-S4, 280-309 Articles on the Philos of A , m the N But Rev , Vol. 45, Sept , 1866, on A , his Wot Is 
ancl Philos , m Dublin XJmv Mag , 72, 1868, pp 1-20, on the Relation of A 's ethical system to the Christian, 
m the Bib l Sac., X , 1853, p 802 seq , on A ancl 7ns Educational Views, m the Am Journal of Education, 
XIV , 1864, pp 131-146, on Aristotle’s Ethics , in the Am Theol Rev , II , I860, pp 54-63 (by D B Goodwin), 
on his History of Animals , in Lond Qu Rev , Vol 117, 1865, January Thos Beid, A Brief Account of A 's 
Logic, m R ’s Collected Writings, 4th ed., Edinburgh and London, 1S54 George Giotc, Aristotle , Lond,, 
1872 J S Blaclae, Fundamental Phases of Morals (with refeience to Socrates, Aristotle, Chiistiamty, and 
TTtilitariamsm), Edinburgh, 1872. — R Eucken, Ueber die Redeutung der Anst. Philos, fur die Gegenwart 
(an address), Berlin, 1871. A 's drei Bucher von der Seele, ubersetot und erlautert von J H. von Kirch- 
mann, Berlin, 1871. 

§ 61 T W Levins, Six Lectures Introductory to the Philosophical Writings of Cicero, London, 1871. 

§§ 76-86. The Ante-Nicene Christian Library, edited by A Roberts and James Donaldson, and m course 
of publication at Edinburgh and New York, contams the works of Justin Martyi and Athenagoras (m 2 vols ), 
Origen (2), Cyprian (2), Tertullian (4), Clement of Alexandna (2), Iienmus, Hippolytus, Tatian, Theophihis, 
the Clementine Recognitions, the Clementine and Apostolic Institutions, Methodius, Amobius, Lactantius 
(2 vols ), Gregory Thaumaturgus, Dionysius of Alexandria, and Archolans. The Works of Aurelius 
Augustinus , Bishop of Hippo , a new translation, edited by Maicus Dods, Vols. I. and II., Edinburgh and 
New York, 1871-72. 

§ 101. St Thomas of Aqum, his Life and Labors , by t7ie Very Rev. Roger Bede Vaughan, 2 vo/a., 
Hereford, 1871-72. 
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necessary, Kant, II 147 , Hegel’s doctrine of. 232, 
238, 239 , must be assumed, Herbal t, 273 ; discuss- 
ed by Lotze, 313, 320 , m two forms, Lamennais, 

343, primal and transcendental idea, Rosmim, 
491 

Bekker, Balthasar, II 53. 

Belief, Scientific, its characteristics, Ulnci, II 302 ; 

defined by James Mill, 424 , by A Bain, 431. 
Bellamy, Joseph, II 449 

Beneke, F E , life and philosophy, II 281-292, his 
works, 283-286; cnticised by Ballauf, 308, pupils, 
323 

Bentham, Jeremy, revised by Beneke, II 285 ; 

works and doctrine, 426. 

Berenganus of Tours, I 370, 371 
Beiger, J E. von, II 226, 22S, 229. 


! Bengaid, Claude Guillermet do, II 25. 

B^ikeley, Bishop, II. SO, S8, 383, 384 , influence m 
America, 450, 458 

Bemaid of Chaitres, I. 387, 397, 39S. 

Bernard of CJairvaux, I 387, 400. 

Bernardus de Tiilia, I 452 
Bessanon, II 5, 9. 

Bessei, K M , II 293 
Biedexmann, G., II. 293 
Biel, Gabriel, I 465, 467 
Biese. F., II 293 
Billioth, J. G. F , II 293 
Bio, the Cyienaic, I 95 
Biran, Mune de, II. 340, 341. 

Blackie, J S , II 442 
Blasche, B. H , II 226, 227. 

Bledsoe, A. T , II 457 
Bobnk, E , II 308 
Boccacio, Giovanni, II. 8. 

Bodies, the only subject of philosophy, Hobbes, II. 
39 , doctrine of Descartes, 42 51 52 , collections 
of monads, Leibnitz, 92, 107, 108 
Bodm, Jean, II 21, 31. 

Boeckh, A., Cited on Plato’s philosophy, I. 108 104 ; 
II 307 

Boehme, Jacob, II 20, 29, 41 
Boethius, I 255, 259, 352, 854. 

Boethus of Sidon, I 181, 184. 

Boethus the Stoic, I 188. 

Bold, Samuel, II 368, 369 
Bolton, M P W., II 440. 

Bonaventura, I. 433, 435, 436. 

Bonitz, H., cited on the Euthydemus of Plato, I, 
114, cf II 308 

Bonnet, Charles, II. 123, 127, 128. 

Boole, G., II. 439 
BouchittS, II. 231 
Bourdm, the Jesuit II 54. 

Bouterwek, F , II. 197. 

Bo\ lllus. Carolus, II. 20, 26. 

Bowen, Francis, II 454, 455. 

Boyd, J R , II 457 
Boyle, Sir Robert, II 370 
Biadwardme, Thomas, I. 451. 

Brahman doctrine, I 16 

Brandis, C A , as historian of Gieek philos., I 22- 
23 , his division of the subject, 28 ; philos. attitude, 
II 306. 

Bramss, J , as historian of philos , I, 11; philos. at- 
titude and works, II 306, 307. 

Bray, C., II. 441 
Biodie, Sir B. C , II. 439 
Bromley, Thomas, II 41. 

Brown, John, II. 383. 

Bi own, Thomas, II. 135, 408, 413 
Browne, Peter, II. 89, 367, 368. 

Biownson, O. A., II 455. 

Bruckei, J J , as historian of philosophy, I. 8 ; of 
Greek philos , 27. 

Bruno, Giordano, II. 20, 26, 28, 405, 469-70 
Bryso (Diyso ?), alleged teacher of Pyrrho, I. 213. 
Brzoska, H. G , II. 308 

Buchner, L , II 333 ; cnticised by Mamiam, 508 
Buffon, II 130 

Buhle, J. G , as historian of philos,, I. 8 , II, 197, 
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Bulffinger, G B , II 117. 

Burdach, K F., II 226, 228. 
Buridan, John, I 464-466. 

Burleigh, Walter, the Scotist, I 437. 
Burnet, Thomas, II. 365. 

Burthogge, Richard, II 365 
Burton, Asa, II, 445, 447 
Bushnell, H , II 449, 459 
Butler, Joseph, II. 91, 384 386 
Butler, W A., II 440. 


Cabala, The, I. 117 seq. , II 10, 20, 21, 41 , Spinoza, 
72, 520. 

Cabams, II 130, 338, 339. 

C<esalpinus, Andreas, II 14, 20, 25, 26, 464 
Calculus, Disputed claims of Leibnitz and Newton 
with reference to discovery of the, II. 98-100. 
Cairns, John, II 438 
Caldeiwood, Hemy, II 419, 438 
Callipho, I 183. 

Calvisius Taurus, I 234, 237 
Cameiarius, Joachim, II 19 
Gampanella, Thomas, II 20, 28, 29, 165, 470. 
Campbell, George, II 386. 

Campe, J H , II 120. 

Capozza, F II 512 

Cardanus, Hieronymus, II. 20, 25 

Carleton, H., II 457 

Carneades, I 133, 136, 189 

Carov4, F W , II. 293 

Carpocrates, the Gnostic, I. 280, 284, 285 

Carneie, M , II. 293 

Cams, K G., II. 226, 22S 

Cassianus, the Semi-Pelagian, I. 353 

Cassiodorus, I. 352, 354, 355. 

Categories, The logical, of Aristotle, I 151, 154, 155 , 
Stoic substitute for, 191, 193 ; cuticism of Aristo- 
telian and Stoic doctrines by Piotm.ua, and doctune 
of Plotinus, 249, 250 ; inapplicable. «o God, 341, 
399, doctrine of Engena, 364; Gilbertus on the 
last six of Aristotle, 399 , view of Occam, 463 , of 
Kant, II 157, 166-171 , Fichte’s deduction of, 209 , 
have objective validity, Schleiermacher, 244, 251, 
this denied by Schopenhauer, 255, 260 , as treated 
by Ulrici, 300 seq. , Lotze on, 314, 315 , Tiendelen- 
burg, 327 , Maine de Biran, 341 ; moral, their 
foundation, Rosmmi, 495 ; m Giobeiti’s later phi- 
losophy, 502-3 

Catholic Church, The early (or “old”), I. 272, 273, 
Ircnaeus one of its founders, 299 , present princi- 
ples of, II 512-13 
Cato, the elder, I 189 
Cato, the younger, 1. 190 

Causality, mferred, not experienced, Glanvill, II 41 , 
the divine, immanent m the world, Spinoza, 55, 71 , 
not distinguished by Spmoza from subsistence, 63 , 
immanent, in monads, Leibnitz, 93, 109, 110 , Kant 
on the explanation of, 147 ; nature of the notion, 
Kant, 166 seq , law of, 171 , applicable m a double 
sense to man, 184; law and forms of, Schopen- 
hauer, 258; contradictions involved m, Herbait. 
272. 

Causation, Skeptic arguments against, I 216, 217 , 
axioms of, 401 , self-causation, Spinoza, II. 64 , 


| cause and effect 6S, ougin of the conception, 
Hume, 131, 133 , doctrine of Schopenhauer, 258- 
260, internal origin of notion, 341, Thos Biown 
on, 410, 411 . Sir William Hamilton on, 418 , de- 
fined by J S Mill, 428, 429 
Causes, Aristotelian distinctions among, I 151, 159, 
162, principal and auxiliary, 196, infinite chain 
of, impossible, Alfaiabi, 412 , Pseudo- Aristotle’s De 
Cau sis, 426, final vindicated by Cudworth, II. 
41 , distinction among, made by Spmoza, 71, 72 , 
definition of cause by Locke, 87, mechanical, 
irnnong monads, Leibnitz, 93 , final, Trendelenburg, 
327-329 

Cebes, the Pythagorean, I 43 
Celsus, I 231, 237 
Celsus, Cornelius, I 221 
Celsus, opponent of Christianity, I 319 
Ceido, the Gnostic, I 280, 281 
Cennthus, the Gnostic, I 280, 282, 283 
Chadbourne, P A , II 456 
Chmremon, I 190 
Chalmers, Thos , II 436 
Chalybaus, H. M , II. 298, 299, 305. 

Champhn, J T., II. 458 
Chanmng, W. E , II. 454 
Chari on, Pieire, II. 6, 11, 15. 

Ohillmgworth, William, II 361. 

Chlebik, F , II 293 
Chosroes. King of Peisia I 403. 

Christianity, its successive histonoal relations to 
philosophy, I. 261, 262 , its fn st charactei . 264-271 , 
relation to Mosaism, 265 seq , Jewish and Pauline, 
271-274 , among the Apostolic Fathers, 274-280 , 
and Judaism, 269 seq , Jewish and Gentile, dis- 
tinguished by John Poland, II 91, 92, Sohelling 
on, 221, 222 , meaning and end of, St hleiermat her, 
251 , defence of, Bishop Butler, 385 , relation to 
other religions, Gioberti, 503. 

Chnstology of the Gnostics, 285-289 , of I r mams, 
301 , of Sabellius, 307, 309 10 , of other Monarch- 
lans, 308 ; of Ongcn, 317 , of Arnobius, 322 , of 
Lactantras, 324 , of Gregory of Nyssa, 329-331 , of 
the Amalncans, 431 , of William of Auvergne, 433- 
434 , speculative, of Eckhart, 469, 474, 4S1-483 ; of 
Scheiling, II 221 , of Hegel, 205 
Chrysanthius, I. 252, 254 
Chrysippus, I 185, 188, 192 seq 
Chrysoloras, Manuel, II 8 
Church Fatheis, The, I 275 

Cicero on the definition of philosophy, I 2 , as histo- 
rian of philosophy, 20 , cited on Epicurus, 205 , 
philos, position, 217 , life, wntmgs, and doctrine, 
218-221 

Cieszkowski, A von, II 293 

Civilization, origin of, Vico, II. 474 seq , Romagnosi, 
485. 

Clapp, Thomas, II 450. 

Clarke, Samuel, II 80, 91, 379-381 
Classical Studies, Revival of, II 5 seq 
Classification of Systems by Cousin, II 342. 

Clauberg, Johann, II 53, 54 
Claudianus Mamertus, I 352-354. 

Cleanthes, I 185, 188, 191 seq 
Clearchus the Peripatetic, I 180 
Clement of Alexandna, I. 311-315, 
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Dement of Rome, I. 274-276 , t 

Uobbe, Frances Powei, II 487. 

Cocceji, Hemrich von, II 115 
Cocceji, Samuel von, II 31, 115 
Cocker, B F , II. 459. 

Cockburn, Mrs Catherine. II 869 
Cognition, methods of, Plato’s doctrine, I 117, 120- 
122, Anstotelian doctrine, 168, Stoic doctime, 

192 , three kinds of, Eckhart, 472 , three kinds 
distinguished by Spinoza, II. 75, principles of, 
Leibnitz, 113 , Kant, 144, 145 , forms of (see 
“Forms of Knowledge”), kinds of 101 seq^, 
Schleieimacher’s doctrine of, 244, 251, 252, con- 
dition of, Schopenhauer. 260, 261, 532-3 , its 
relation to will, 263 , doctrine of Perrier, 420, 421 
(See also “ Knowledge,” below ) 

Coleridge, S. T. II 434-7. 

Collier, Arthur, II 89, 384 
Collins, Anthony, II 92, 372, 373 
Colotes of Lampsaeus, I 201 

Common Sense Philosophers, II 131, 185, philos 
doctr of, Reid, 395 seq 

Communism m Gnosticism, I 285, with the Abbe 
Morel! y, II 128 
Comte, A., II 337, 344, 345 

Concept, The, what ? Aristotle, I 155 , how form- 
ed, Stoic doctr , 193 , four most general concepts, 

193, what and how formed, 396, 441, 445 («ee 
“ Univei sal”) , the abstract, the higher, 42b, Spi- 
noza on, II 73 seq , its genesis, Hamilton, 417 

Conception, Hegel’s doctrine of, II 232,240, Reid’s 
doctrine, 399 , as understood by D. Stewart, 406 
Conceptualism, I 366 , with Abelard, 392-394 
Condillac, Etienne Bonnet de, II 122, 127 , in Italy 
481 seq 

Condorcet, II 129 

Confucius, character of his doctrine, I 16 
Conradi, Kasimir, II 293 

Conscience, conception of, emphasized by Abelard, 
I 395, 396, doctrine of Albertus Magnus, 440 , ol 
Bishop Butler, II 385, of Thomas Reid, 402, of 
Mackintosh, 413 , of J S Mill, 430 
Consciousness, defined by Thos Brown, 411 (cf 409) , 
by James Mill, 424 
Constantmus Atncanus, I 430 
Contanni, Caspar, II 12, 14 

Conti acliotion impossible, Antisthenes, I 92, 93 , 
pnnciple of, 152, 155 , solution of b} reason Plato, 
120 , principle of, Leibnitz, II 113 , m tiuth, 
Deschamps, 130 Kant on, 146, 147, principle ol, 
underlies analytical judgments. 155, 162 , principle 
of, Herbarc, 270 

lontranes, law of union of, I 41 , Pythagoiean table 
of 48 , m sensible objects, 120 , universal law of, 
277, 343, the recognition of then union in the 
same subject-knowledge, 473, II 23, (27) 

Coidemoy, II 54. 

Cornelius, C S , II 308 
Oornutus, L Annaeus. I 185 190 
Cosmical periods Heraclitus, 1. 38, 41 , Empedocles 
61, 62; the Stoics, 194 196 
Cosmogony of Parmenides, I 57 
Cosmology of Fherecydes, I 24, 26 , of Epimemdes 
Acusilaus, and Hermotmms, 26, of Empedocles, 
61, 62 , of Anaxagoias, 63 67 , of Plato, 123, 126, 


127; of Aristotle, 164AL67, of the Stoics, 194-197, 
of Nicolaus Cusanus, II 24 ; of Bruno, 27 , xatipnal, 
Kant, 157, 158, 173, 176-77, u£ Rosmini, 493-4, of 
Mamiam, 507. (See also below, s v “World ”) 
Cosmopolitism of the Cynics, I, 92-94, 

Cousm, Y , referred to on the ancient philos writings 
known to the Scholastics, I 367, 480 , cited on Abe- 
lard, 390 , his philosophy, II 341-343 , influence m 
England, 435 6 
Coward, William, II. 372 
Cramer, J TJ von, II 117 
Grantor, I 133, 135 
Crassitius, L , I 221 
Crates, the Academic. I. 183, 136. 

Crates, the Cynic, I, 92, 94. 

Crates of Malios, I 1S9. 

Cratippus, I 180, 183. 

Cremomm Cesare, II 14 
Crescenzio, C de, II 512 
Creuz, F. C Casimirvon, II 119. 

Cntias as a Sophist, I 79 , m his relation to Socrates, 
89 

Criticism (as philos doctime), Duns Scotus, I 454 ; 
William of Occam, 460 seq , as distinguished from 
Dogmatism, Empiricism, and Skepticism, II. 137 ; 
Kant’s ci lticism, 135, 136, 154, 159 Fichte’s notion 
of it, 208 , Schellmg’s notion, 215 , m Italy, 485-489. 
Cntolaus, I 180, 183, 189 
Ciomus, I 238 

Crousaz, Jean Pierre de, II 117 
Crusius, Christian August, II 117 
Cudworth, Ralph, II 41, 54, 357, 358 
Culture, Sophistic, I 73 , modern, secular, m its 
beginnings, II. 7, 

Culver well, N , II 355, 356 
Cumbeiland, Richard, II 90, 861-363. 

Cupr C , II 309 

Cynic School, The, I 92-94 

Cyprian, I 327. 

Cyrenaic School, The,! 95-98, doctime compaied 
with Epicureanism, 212. 

Czolbe, H , II. 333. 

Dalberg, K. T A M von, II. 120. 

Dalgamo, George, II 370 
Damascius of Athens, I 255, 259 
Daniel, the Jesuit, II 54. 

Dante Alighieri, II 7, 462 

Darwin, Charles, II 335, 441 , Mamiam on, 508. 

Dai win, Erasmus, II 889, 390 

Daub, Karl, II 293 

David the Armenian, I 259, 410 

David of Augsburg, I 470 

David of Dmant, I. 38S, 402 

David ben Menvan al Mokammez, I 418, 423 

Davies, Sir John. II. 352-354 

Day, H N , II. 456 

Day, Jeremiah, II 452. 

De Bonald, II 339 
Deduction, Logical, Plato, I 121. 

Definition, with Sociates I SO, 85, Antisthenes on, 
93 , with Plato, 121 , with Euclid and with Spi- 
noza, II 63. 

Deism, English, II. 34, 40, 371 seq. , in America, 
451. 
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De la Mettne, Juhen OiTioy, II, 123, 126, 127. 
Delhnghausen, U , II. 294. 

Del Bio, J. S , II 231. 

Demetrius, the Epicurean, I. 201 
Democntus of Abdera. the Atomist, Life of, T. 68 , 
doctrine, 67-71 , modem disciple 5 ?, II 25. 
“Demon,” The, of Socrates, I 80, 80 
Demonstration, Indirect, with Zeno of Elea, I. 57, 
58, dueet, with Melissus, 59, 60, indirect, Euclid 
of Megara, 89 , impossible, 216 , Hegel’s method, 
II. 231, 238 ; Schleieimachei’s Dialectic, 251, 252 
Dercyllides, I 231, 235 

Descartes, Bend, Life of, II. 44 ; philosophical atti- 
tude of, 44, 45 , doctime, 41, 42, 46-53 , his phiio->. 
m England, 357-359 , m Italy, 479 scq 
Deschamps, Dom , II. 129. 

De Wette, II. 203. 

Dexippus, Nco Platom&t, I 254 
Diagoras, I SO. 

Dialectic, m the Megaiian School, I, 89-91 , with 
Antisthenes. 92, 93 , the Flatomc, 115-123 , Aris- 
totle, 156, the Stoic, 191,192; method ol, dis- 
allowed by Epicurus, 203 , one of the septem aites 
liberal es, 355, 356 , Scotus Erigena, 304 , pursued 
m 10th and 11th centunes, 369 , demand for its 
subordination, 370 ; distrusted by Hildebei t, 371 , 
taught “ realistically,” and “nominalistically,” 
373 , Anselm’s view of, 381 , view of the St. Victors, 
387, 3S8, 400 , applied to theology, 390, 432, Abe- 
lard on, 391 (cf. 396) , defined by Melanchthon, II. 
18 , of puie leason, Kant, 157, 172 seq , germ in 
Kant of the dialectic of Fichte and Hegel, 168. 
Dicaearch, I 180, 183, 416 
Diderot, Denis, II. 122, 12S. 

Diodorus Cronus, I 90, 

Diodorus of Tyre, the Peripatetic, I 180, 183 
Diodotus, the Peripatetic, I 184 
Diodotus, the Stoic, 1, 190 , teacher of Oiceio, 218 
Diogenes of Apolloma, I, 37, 38 
Diogenes, t the Babylonian, I 185, 188-S9 
Diogenes Laertius, as historian of philosophy, I. 21 , 
27. 

Diogenes of Sinope, the Cynic, I 92, 94, 

Diogenes of Tarsus, I. 201 
Diognetus, Epistle to, I. 274, 279, 280 
Dionysius the ALeopagite, I 317, 349-352. 

Dionysius, the Epicurean, I, 201. 

Dionysodoius, Sophist, I 79 
Division, Logical, with Plato, 1, 121, 

Doddridge, Pmlip, II 382 
Dodwell, Henry, II 372 

Dogmatism, defined, II. 32 , its Coryphan, 33 ; the 
Cartesian, 41 seq. ; of Leibnitz and others, 92 seq , 
defined by Kant, 15 1, 159 

Dominions Gundisalvi, translator of Aristotle, I 430. 
Doubleday, T , II 441 

Doubt, as justified by the Gieek (Skeptics, I 214- 
217; and faith, Duns Scotus, 454, universal, 
principle of philos. skepticism, II. 32 , with Dps- 
cartes, 41, 46. 

Dove, P E , II 439. 

Drbal, M A , II. 308. 

Dressier, J G , II 323. 

Drobisch, M. W., II 309. 

Drossbacli, M., II. 334. 


Duxlism cf Zoroaster, I 17; of Mam, SHU ; u <j 
latter combated by Giegoiy of Nyssa, 827, 8.J0, and 
Augustine, 3S4, 3o5, 313, oi Descartes, 11 42, 51 
54 , of Kant, 136, 15 i seq , Kant on d of body 
and soul, 175 
Defining, E , II. 335 
Duns Scotus, Juhannes, I. 452-457. 

Duprat, II, 281 

Dm and, WiUum, of St Porn cam, 1. 151 , doctrine, 
460-462 

Duration, defined by Spinoza, II 73. 

Draiee, Job, II 458 

Duty, SLoic notions of, I 198-200 , what and how 
determined, Palcy, II 91 , Krnt on the notion of 
181, 184 ; varieties of, 187 , Schleierrnaohei’s con- 
ception of, 2 15 
Dwight, Timothy, II 449. 

Ebcrhai d, J A., II 118, 119, 195. 

Eber Mem, IT. 195 
Eberty, P , II 807 
Echecrates, the Py thngorean, I. 48 
Eckhart, Mastci, life, I 171 , doctrine, 468, 469, 471- 
481. 

Eclecticism among the Peripatetic s, T 184; among 
the Stoic 5 ?, 189 , as doctrine of a scho >1, 217-222 , 
among the Platomsts, 234-238 , with isolated phi- 
losoi>hei's of the 18th century, II 116, 117, 119, 
with Schellmg, 213, 222 seq ; m Fiance, 387, 310- 
343 , m Italy, 4S2 

Ecliptic, inclination of, Plato, I 123. 

Ecpliantus, I. 43. 

Ecstasy, Neo-Platonic doctrine, I 242, 250, 251 , doo- 
time of Eckhart, 477 seq , of Nic. Cusanus, II. 2 3, 
Edelmann, J 0 , II 118 
Education, Platonic theory of, I, 129, 132. 

Edwards, John, II 366 

Edwards, Jonathan (father), II 442-448 

Edwards, Jonathan (son), II 449 

Egypt, Plan foi the conquest of, Leibnitz, II. 98. 

Egyptian doctrines. I 17 

Eiselen, J F. G , II 294 

Elealics, The, I 29-31, their doctime m lelntion to 
the philosophy of Heiachtus, 40 , theii philosophy, 
49-60 

Elements, material, of Empedocles, I 60, 61, 63: of 
Anaxagoras, 63-65, of Plato, 123, 120, of Ans- 
totle, 164, 167, (atomic) of Epicurus, 205-207, 
doctrine of Pseudo-Empedocles, 425, of Kant, II. 
145 

Emanation, Neo-Platomc doctrine of, I 240, 211, 
247, 218, 252, 254, 258 , Gnostio doctrine, 281, 2H> 
288 , with Alfarabi, 412 , with Averroes, 416 , m 
the Cabala, 417, 418, 422, 423 
Eminons, N., II. 445, 447, 449 
Emotions, purification of, by tragedy, I., 178-180 , 
principal forms of, 200 , primitive, Descartes, II. 
53, doctrine and definitions of Spmoza, 76, 77; 
defined and classified by Thos Brown, 412, 113 
Empedocles, life, I 61 , doctrine, 60 63 , work falsely 
ascribed to, 425 , modern disciple, II 25. 
Empiricism, defined, II 32; leading exponents of, 
83, defined by Kant, 154; consequences of, 159, 
in Italy, 481-5 

Encyclopedia, the French, II, 128. 
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Engel, J J , II. 120 
English moialists, II 90-S2. 

‘'Enlightenment,” defined by Kant, II 152. 
Enneads, The, of Plotinus, I 240, 244 seq. 

“ Entelechy,” The, of Aristotle, 1. 102, 164. 
Epicharmus, I. 48, 49 
Epictetus, I 185, 190, 191. 

Epicureans, The, their doctrine compared with the 
Cyrenaie, I 212 , scientific justification of the same, 
212 , revived by Gassendi, II 6, 14 
Epicuius, his definition of philosophy, I. 4; divis- 
ion of philos., 204, life, 201-208, doctrine, SOS- 
212 

Epiphanes, I. 285. 

Eiasmus, D,, II 11. 

Erdmann, J. E., II 294 ; cited on Ulnci, 299 305 , 
on Drobisch and others, 809 , cited on Lotze, 312- 
321. 

Erennius, I 289, 240. 

Eric of Auxerre, I 867, 86S. 

Engena, John Scotus, Life of, I. 359, 360, attitude 
with reference to philos and theol , 856, 357, 360 ; 
doctrine, 358-365 ; the reading of his writings 
prohibited, 871. 

Eristic of the Megarians, I 91 
Error, Source of, Descartes, II; 42, 49 , nature and 
conditions of, Kosmmi, 492. 

Eschatology, The, of Justin Martyr, I 291, 294 , of 
Irenaius, 801 , of TertiUlun. 306 , of Ongen, 312, 
SIS, of Lactantius, 825, of Giegoiy of Nyssa, 
327, 332, oi Samt Augustine, 344, 346, of Scotus 
Erigena, 359, 363 , of Eckhart, 476, 477. 
Eschcnburg, II 120. 

Esehenmayer, A. K A , II 226, 227 
Esonbeck, Nees von, II 226, 227 
Essence, Aristotelian doctune of 1. 157 seq. , Hegel’s 
doctune of, II. 232, 239, 240 God’s essence his 
existence, Spinoza, II (64), 72, the essence of 
finite things does not involve existence, 72 , defi- 
nition of, 73 (See also s v. “ Form.”) 

Essenes, The, I. 228, 421 ; a sect of, the Hamfs, 
409 

Eternity defined by Spinoza, IT 68 
Ethics (see also “Morals,” below), histones of, I 12- 
13 , works on Grecian ethics, 24 , among the Py- 
thagoreans — mathematical symbols, 47, Atomistic 
doctune of, 68, 70-71, Sophistic sfcand-pomt m, 77, 
with Socrates, 85 . with Stilpo, 91 , in the school 
of Phcedo, 91 , Plato’s, 128-132 , of the Academies, 
138-137 , of Aristotle, 169-177 , basis of, with 
Theophiastus, 182, Stoic doctr, 197-200, of Epi- 
curus, 208-212, of Abelard, 387, 395, 396, of 
Maimonides, 428 , doctrines of Bonaventura, 435, 
436 , of Alb Magnus, 437, 440 , of Thomas Aquinas, 
442, 451 , of Duns Scotus, 456 , of Eckhart, 477- 
480 , of Nicol Cusanus, II 24 , its end, Bacon, 37 , 
must rest on induction, 38 , of Descartes (46, 47), 
53 , the “Ethics” of Spmoza, 63-78 , of Locke SO, 
87 , of various Englishmen, 90, 91 , of Leibnitz, 
106 , of De la Mettne, 127 , of Helvetius, 122, 129 , 
of Hume, 134; of Kant, 180-187, of Schleiei- 
macher, 245, 253, 254, 532 , of Schopenhauer, 256, 
264, included by Herbart m aesthetics (1.4), II 264- 
26(5, 279 , of Beneke, 282, 291, 292 ; the beginning 
of metaphysics, Lotze, 813 , its principle, the idea 


of human nature, Trendelenburg, 329 ; doctrine of 
Cumberland, 361-363 , of A. Collms, 372, 3J3 , of 
Mandeville, 378 , of Paley, 391 , of A Smith, 393, 
394; of Thomas Reid, 402, of Brown, 413, of 
Mackintosh, 413, 414 , defined by Buntham, 426 , 
doctnne of J S Mill, 429, 430 , some notions of H 
Spencer m, 433 empirical, m Italy, 484-5, doc- 
trine of Galuppi, 4S7-S ; of Rosmim, 494-5 , of 
Gioberti, 501. 

Enbulides, the Milesian, I 89, 90 

Euclid of Megara, Life ot, I 90 , doctrine, 89-91. 

Eudgemoma, I. 97 , Aristotle, 172. 

Eudemus of Rhodes, 1. 180, 1S2. 

Eudorus, I 234, 285. 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, I 135. 

Euhemerus, I 95, 9S 
Eulamius (or Eulalias), I 259. 

Emipides, quoted on Anaxagoras, I 67 
Eurytus the Pythagorean, I 43, 48. 

Eusebius, Neo-Platonist, I 252 
Eustachius, Neo-Platonibt, I 254. 

Eustratius, Metropolitan of Niccea, I. 404. 
Euthydemus, Sophist, I 79 
Evenus of Paros, I 89. 

Everett, C. C , II. 455 

Evil, Moral, consequence of human fieedom, I. 290, 
302, 318, 326 , moral, the only real evil, and that 
negative, Gregory of Nyssa, 326, 327, 330 , doctrine 
of Saint Augustine, 343 . negative, Pseudo-Diony- 
sms, 351 ; the condition of good, Alfarabi, 412 ; 
Eckhart, 481 , no absolute, Bruno, II 27 , relative, 
and defined, Spinoza, 77 , explanation and justifi- 
cation of, Leibnitz, 1*12 , existence of, an insoluble 
problem, Voltaire, 125 , inherent m the finite, Ros- 
mim, 494, Mamiam, 507, 

Evolution, Anaximander’s theory of, I 35, 36 , Anax- 
imenes’ theory, 37 ; theory of Heraclitus, 38, 40-42 ; 
Pythagorean doctime, 47, doctrine of Xenophanes, 
55,56; doctrine of Empedocles, 61, 62, of Anaxa- 
goras, 65 , of all things from God, Scotus Erigena, 
358 , of species, Kant, II 193, 194 ; doctrine of H, 
Spencer, 432 seq, 

Exner, F , II 309 

Experience, point of departure for knowledge (Ans- 
totle, I, 152, 156), Albertus Magnus, I 439, Occam, 
463; basis of all knowledge, Locke, II 84, fur- 
nishes all the materials of thought (see “ Sensation- 
alism ”), Hume, 132 , conforms to the forms of 
thought, Kant, 156, 165, 166, 168 seq , and is the 
staitmg-pomt m knowledge, 161 , basis of synthe- 
tic judgments a posteriori , 162, “analogies” of, 
171 , exp and philosophy, Beneke, 284 
Experiment, recommended by Bacon, II 33, 34, 38. 
Extension, notion of, suggested by tactual sensations, 
Reid, II 398 , analysis of, by Thos Brown, 412 ; 
its meaning acc to A Run, 431. 

Ezra, the Cabalist, I. 417. 

Faber, James, II 11. 

Fabianus, Papurns, I. 221. 

Faculties, mental, Kant, II. 1S9; Beneke, 286. 
Fairchild, J. H., II 456. 

Faith, Pauline doctrine of, I. 266. 267 , Johannean, 
268, transformed by the aid of philosophy into 
knowledge, Clement of Alexandria, 311, 314, rola- 
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tion o £ to reason and thought (Gregory, Augus- 
tine* and otheis), 828 , deimed by Hildebert, 371 , 
betore knowledge, Anselm, 378, 3S0, haimony of, 
with reason, Scholastic postulate, 430 , and know- 
ledge, Alb Magnus, 488 , a ground ot its mento- 
liousness, Thom Aquinas, 443, preambles of tailh, j 
443 , repugnant to reason, 464 , docti ot Eckhait, 
473 , objects of, Locke, II 79, S7 , docti me of 
Jacobi, 194, 199, 200, of Fires, 195, 203 
Fallacies, Four sources of, enumciated by Loid Ba- 
con, II 37, 38. 

Fairnr, A S , II 439 

Fate, Stoic doctnne, I. 104, 196 , denied by Epi< urns, 
207 

Faustus, the Semi-Pelagian, I. 352-354. 

Fechnei, G T , II 821-323 
Fedor J G H , II. 119, 195 

Feeling, first tieated as separate faculty by Tetcns, 
II 119 , use of term by J S Mill, 428 
Feolmg% guide ot conduct, I. 205 , their or lgm, | 
Herbert, II 279. 

Felix, Mmucms, I 320-32$ 

Ferguson, Adam, II 91. 

Ferrari, G., II 513-515. 

Ferncr, J F II 420 
Fcuoibach, L., II 298. 

Feuerlem, Emil, II. 294 
Fichte, I n , II. 298, 299, 307. 

Fichte, J G,, germ of his dialectic m Kant, IT 168 , 
his life, 205-207 ; doctrine, 204, 205, 207-212, 529. 
Figulus, P. Nigidius, I. 232, 238. 

Finch, A E , 441 

Finite, The, defined by Spinoza, II. 04. 

Fmney, C G , II 456. 

Fiorentmo, Fr , II 510 
Fischer , K. P , II 805, 334 

Fischer, Kuno, cited on the duection of modem phi- 
losophy, II 3 , philos, attitude, 294 , dispute with 
Tiendclenbmg, 330 
Flaccus, A. Pei sius, 1. 190. 

Fleming, Malcolm, II 007. 

Fleming, W , II 440 

Floi enzi-W addmgton, Mai chioness Marianne, II 510. 
Fludd, Robeit, I 24 
Flugel, O , II. 309, 835. 

Fontenelle, II. 124 
Foiberg, F. C , II. 206, 210-212. 

Force, and matter inseparable, Stoic doctnne, 1. 194, 
195, (power) Locke on, II. 86, Leibnitz, 108; all 
forces ideal, Schellmg, 218 , universality of foice, 
Glnci, .303 : force and matter illusions, Lotze, 314 , 
vital force, what ? Lofcze, 315 (cf Gli id, 304) , per- 
sistence of, H Spencei, 132, 133 
Forge, Louis do la, II 54. 

Foim, Anstotelian doctrine of, I 157, 159, 162, med- 
ieval doctrines, 36S, 397, 399, 415, 416, 424, 425, 
435, 438 (Albert the Groat), 441 and 445-49 (Thom- 
as Aquinas), 455 (Duns Scotus) forms of know- 
ledge or thought, Kant, II 150, 157, 164 seq 
Fortlage, C , II. 324 
Foss, II. 309 
Foucher, Simon, II 15, 

Franchi, Antonio, II. 515. 

Franicim, Benjamin, II. 451. 

Frantz, 0., II 294. 


Fiaser, A. C , II 438. 

Fr anen stadt, J , II 307, 308, 334 
Freedom of the will, Aristotle, I. 172, Epicurean 
doctrine, 200, 207, Plotinus, 250 , not destroyed by 
divine foreknowledge, 291, affirmed, 299, 802, 312, 
not in contradiction with divme predestination, 
322, emphasized by Gregoiy of Njssa, 822, 380- 
838 , by giacc, Augustine, 345 , defended by Nem*- 
sius, 347, affirmed by Maimomdes 428 and Albert 
the Great, 437, 140, defined by Thomas Aquinas, 
442, 451 absolute, Duns Scotus, 453, 456, uncer- 
tain opinion of John Bundan, 466 , affiimed by 
Eckhait, 480 , divine freedom — nafcru al, uncon- 
strained necessity, Spinoza, II 55, 6Y, 71, 72, hu- 
man freedom denied, 55, 72, 75 , m \\ hat sense 
affiimed by Leibnitz, 112, position of Yoltaue, 
125, as affiimed by Kant, 181, 183-185, Fichte on 
the lieedom of intelligence, 210 , Sclicllmg on the 
conditions and natuie of, 218, 224 , defined by Hei- 
bart, 279, moral freedom, Ben eke, 282, human 
freedom, condition of natuial science, Glim, 302; 
Tiendclenbmg on, 328, A. Collins on, 812, Dr. 
Sam Olaiko on, 881 , Held on, 402 , J. S Mill on, 
429. 

French, J W, II 457 

French philosophy, m the 18th century, II. 122-130 , 
its influence m England, 485-6. 

Fnednch, E F , II 291 

Friendship, m the Epicurean school, T 211. 

Flies, Jacob, II 195, 201-203. 

Froebel, F , IT 530. 

Fulbert, 1 , 370 

Gablet, G A , IT. 294 
Gale, Theophrlus, II 41, 860 
Gale, Thomas, II. 41 

Galenus, on the histoiy of philosophy, I. 20-21; 

Eclectic Platomst, 284, 237. 

Galiani, Abb6, II. 129 
Galilei, Galileo, II. 28, 471-473. 

Galuppi, Pasqnale, II 4S5-8 
Gans, E., II 294. 

Garve, Christian, II. 119, 195. 

Gassendi, II 6, 14, 53. 

Gatalcer, Thomas, II 14. 

Gaza, Theodore, II 10 
G elicit, Chr F , II 119 

Genera, The tiue being of, defended by Eric, I. 368 , 
subjective mentions only, 874 ; substances m the 
secondary sense, 381 ; doctnne of the woik De 
Genenbm , &c , 397, of vanous Scholastics, 398, 
399, of Avicenna, 413 , unreal, nominalistic doc- 
trine, 401,462, purely ideal, Locke, II 79, Leib- 
nitz, 103. 

Gennadius, Gcoigius Scholarms, II, 10 
Gentihs, Albericus, II 21, 31 

Geometiy, Proclus on its origin, I 34, analytical, 
founded by Descartes, II. 45 , nature and use o! 
the truths of, llurne, 133, nature of the judg- 
ments of, Kant, 155, 103 ; their basis, 157. 

George, L , II 306, 307. 

George of Tiebizond, II 10. 

Geoigms Aneponymus, I 40 1. 

Georgius Pachymeres, I 401, 405 
Gerbeit (3?ope Syhestei II.), I 369, 370,430. 
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Gerhart, E. V , II 45? 

Germar, F. H , II. 331 

Gerson, Johannes, I 405, 40? 

Geulmx, Arnold, II. 42, 54 

Geyer, A , II 309 

Gilbertue Fonetanus, I 387, 398, 399 

Gioberti, Ymcenzo, II 497-504 

GiOja, M , II 483. 

Glanvill, Joseph, II 15, 35, 41, 300. 

Gnosticism, I 280-290 , combated by Iieneeus and 
Hippolytns, 299-302, and by Tertullian, 303, m 
Clement of Alexandria and Ongen, 311-319 , Jew- 
ish, 418 seq 

Goclenms, Rudolf, II 19, 26 

God, according to the Philolaus-Fi agment, I 49, 
Xenophanes 1 doctrine of the unity of, 51-53 , An- 
axagoras 1 notion of, 63, 65, 66 , with Euchd of 
Megara, 89, 91, unity of, Antisthenes, 92, 93, 
Plato’s doctime, 116, 122 , Anstotle’s doctrine, 158, 
162, 163, Stoic doctrine, 194, 195, Ciceio on the 
existence of, 220, unknown, Plutarch, 236, doc- 
trine of the Alexandrian Jews, 223-231 , G nostic 
views of the relation of the God of the Jews to the 
Christian God, 283, 284, 286 , the idea of innate in 
man, 293 , unity of, 296, 302 ; attributes of, Theo- 
philus, 298 ; incomprehensible, Iremeus, 300 , ma- 
terial, Tertullian, 305 , immateriality and other 
attributes of, Origen, 317 , unity of, defended by 
Mmucius Felix, 320, 321, = the “space of all 
things,” Arnobius, 322 , unity of, as demonstrated 
by Lactantius, 324, God the tiuth, Augustme, 
340 ; transcendent natuie of, Pseudo-Dionysms, 
351 , doctrine of Scotus Engcna, 358 301 . of Hil- 
debeit, 371 , ontological argument for the existence 
of, according to Anselm, 378, 383, 386, auothei ai- 
gument of Anselm’s, 3S1 382, heterodox doctime 
of Gilbertus, 399 , cosmological argument of Alfa- 
rabi, 411, 412, modifications of Jewish ideas of, 
417, 418 scq , doctrine of the Cabala, 418, 419, 422, 
423 , of Albertus Magnus, 439 , existence of demon- 
strable only a posteriori , the arguments, Thomas 
Aquinas, 441, 447, insufficiency of all arguments, 
Duns Scotus, 455, Occam, 464 , aiguments of Ray- 
mundus of Sabunde, 467 , mystical doctrines of 
Eckhart, 469, 473 seq. , of Nicolaus Cusanus II 
24 , psychological aigument of Campanella for the 
existence of, 28, scientifically incognizable, Loid 
Bacon, 37 , arguments of Descartes for the exist- 
ence of, 41, 42, 47-50, 520 , doctrine of Spinoza, 55, 
61-63, 67, 71-73, 77, 521 , the cosmological argu- 
ment suppoited by Locke, 80, 87 , doctrine of New- 
ton, 90 , the primitive monad, Leibnitz, 93, 108 
111 , Leibn on the ontolog argument, 104, 105 , 
"Voltaire on the existence of, 125 , existence of, non- 
inf emble by human reason, Hume, 131, 134 , eaily 
arguments of Kant for the existence of, 147, 148 , 
Kant’s subsequent -judgment of the aiguments, 177, 
178 , K.’s postulate of the existence of, 180, 185 , 
directly apprehended m faith, Jacobi, 194, 200 : 
the moral order of the universe, Fichte, 205, 206, 
210 , notions of Schelhng concerning, 218, 220 seq , 
224, 225 , Hegel on the proofs of the existence of, 

243 , the unity of the universe, Schleaerniacher, 

244, 252 ; Herb&rfc on the conception of, 266, 276, 
279, the neee«!Rary postulate of natuial science, 
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(Jlnei, 302, peisonaliLy of, Lotze, 320 mTrendel- 
enbuig’s system, 329 , God and the world necessarily 
coirelative m human thought, Cousin, 342 , .specu- 
lative doctrine of Lamennais, 343 ; God and Law, 
Hooker, 351 , Sam Clarke’s demonstration of the 
being and attributes of, 379, 380 , Galuppi on the 
idea of, 488, Rosmmi, 493 , ' Manna, m on the idea 
and existence of, 506 
Godefroi de Fontaines, I. 452 

Gods, The, Thales’ doctrine, I 34 , Protagoras’ igno- 
rance of, 76 , Prodicus’ theory of then origin, 78 , 
Cutias’ theory, 79 , Socrates’ doctrine, 86, 87 , 
Euhemerus on their origin, 98 ; Epicuiean doc- 
trine, 205, 207 ; the Skeptics on, 217 , of Jam- 
blichus, 254 , of Proclus, 257, 258 , doctrine of the 
Epistle to Diognetus , 279 ; the gods of Greece dei- 
fied men, Theophilus, 298 
Goethals, Henry, of Ghent, I 457-58 
Goethe, cited m connection with the subjectivism of 
Protagoras, I. 75 , cited on Plato, 103 , on Ans- 
totle, 139 

Good, The, with the Meganan school, I 89-91 , with 
the Cynics = virtue, 92-94 , with the Cyrenaics = 
positive pleasure, or absence of pain, 95-98 , with 
Plato, 116, 122 , the highest, Plato, 128. Aristotle, 
169, the Stoics, 197 defined by Cicero, 220 , = the 
“One,” the Absolute, Plotmus, 240, 241, 245 seq., 
the highest good for man not virtue, nor pleasure, 
but religion, Lactantius, 323 ; the highest, the en 
joyment of God, Augustine, 336 , doctrine of Pseu 
do-Diotiysius, 351 , the highest good is God, An- 
selm, 382 , Abelaid, 395 ; moral, and evil, in the 
intention and not m the action, Abelard, 395 , evil 
the condition of, Alfarabi, 412 , determined by the 
will of God, Duns Scotus, 456, Occam, 4G4 , deter- 
mined by the State, Hobbes, II. 40, the noblest 
good = the knowledge of the truth, Spmoza, 62 , 
relative — the useful, Spinoza, 77, the morally good, 
views of English moralists, 90, 91, the Idea of, 
Lotze, 313 , defined by Jouffroy, 343 
Goodwin, John, II 361 

Gorgias, the Sophist, Life of, I 76 , doctnne 76, 77 

Gorres, Joseph, II. 226 

Goschel, K F , II 294 

Gottsched, J C , II 117 

Giaham, W , II 439 

Giammar, Protagoras, I. 75 , the Stoics, 192 , in- 
cluded m dialectic, 364 
Grant, Sir A , II 439 
Greathead, Robert, I 433-435 
Greek Fatheis’ after Augustine’s time, I 346-352. 
Greek Philosophers, the Writings of, 1. 7-8 , instruct- 
ed by the Jewish writers (Justin Martyr), 290, 293 , 
(Tertullian). 304 , Augustme on, 337, 338 
Gicek philosophy, and Jewish monotheism, I 17 ; 
matenals for history of, 18-24 , periods of, 26-29 ; 
and Onental doctrines, 31-32 , history of, 18-259 , 
and Athenian character, 72, and the Jewish 
Scnptftres, 293, revned by Tatian, 296 ; Her 
mias on, 299 , and Christian heretics, 304 ; study 
of, piohibited in Spam, 12th century, 415 
Gieen, Joseph Henry, II. 437. 

Gieen, Robeit, II 370, 371. 

Gregory of Nazianzen, I 327, 403. 

Gregory of Nyssa, I. 326-383. 
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Gregory of Rimini, I. 467. 

Grigpenkerl, F E , II 3U9. 

Gioot, Gerhard, I 484 

Grote, on the Platon, dialogues, I. 110, 111 , 
works, 411. 

Grote, John, II 438. 

Giotius, Hugo, II 21, 31. 

Gruppe, 0. F , II 324 
Guarmus of Verona, II 8, 11. 

Gunther, A , II. 300 

Habit, source of the idea oi cause, Hume, II 131, 134. 
Haccius, H F., II 309 
H a.ckel, E., II , 335 
Haig, J , II. 441. 

Hale, Sn Matthew, II 361 
Hales, John, II 361. 

Halliei, E , II. 203 
Hamann, J. G , II 195, 201. 

Hamerken, Thomas, of Hempen (“Thomas a Kem- 
pis),” I. 484. 

Hamilton, D H , II 45S 
Hamilton, Sir William, 414-418. 

Hampden, R D , II. 437 
Haime, J W., TI 306. 

Hans cli, Michael Gottlieb, II 117 
Hanusch, L J , II 294 

Happiness, its conditions, according to Plato, I 131 , 
as principle of ethics (see Hedonism), Speusmpus, 
133, its source, Xenoci ates, 134, Aristotelian doc- 
trine of, 169, 172, Epicurean doctr, 208-211, 
doefc of Greek Skeptics, 214 , as related to virtue, 
Cicero, 220, Spinoza, II 55, 78, the ethical 
principle of Locke, SO, and Paley, 91 ; individual 
and universal, Volney, 129. 

Hardcnberg, F. von. (Novaks), II. 212 
Harmony, of the spheres, Pythagorean doctrine, I 
47 ; pie-established, between soul and body, Leib- 
nitz, II 93, 109, 110 , Kant on the latter doctnno, 
170 , doctrine of Schellmg, 21S. 

Harms, F , II 305 
Harpocration, I. 238. 

Hams, James. II 403 

Hartenstem, G, edition of Kanfs works, II 138, 
woiks of, 309 

Hartley. David, II. SO, 89, 386-388 
Hartmann, E von, II. 308, 336, 337. 

Hartsen, F A von, II 321. 

Hanr6au, B., referred to on ancient philos writings 
known to the Scholastics, I 367. 

Haven, J , II. 457 
Hazard, E. G., II. 445, 458. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, I 268 
Hedonism m the Cyrenaic School, I 95-98, mam 
tamed by the Academies, 133-135 ; m the Epicurean 
School, 201, 20S-212. 

Heercbord, II. 53 

Hegel, G. W F , his definition of philosophy, I 5 ; 
as histoi lan of philos , 10-11 , division of Greek 
philos , 28-29 ; cited on the Cynics, 94 , opinion 
concerning the place m philosophy of the doctrine 
of cognition, II. 88 ; germs ot his logic with Kant 
and Bardih, 168, 204 , Schellmg on his philosophy, 
213, 224 , his life, 234-237 ; his philosophy, 231-233, 
237-243, 530-31 ; on Schelling’s philosophy, 237 , his 


J school, 292-298 , criticised by Hartmann, 336 ; in 
fluence of, m Italy, 509-511. 

Hegesias, the Cyrenaic, I 95 
Hegias, I. 255, 259 
lieidanus, II 53. 

Hemeccius, J G , II 117. 

Hemsms, Daniel, II 14. 

Holfieiich, A , II 306, 307 
Heliodorus, I 259 
Helmholtz, H .,11 323, 332 
Helmont, J B and F M van, II 24. 

Heloise, I 389. 

Helvotius, Claude Adnen, II 122, 129 
Hemming, Nic., II 30 
Hendewerk, C L IT 310 
Hennel, S S , II. 4 11 
Henning, L von, II 294 
Henry, C S , If. 433 4 
Heniy ol Hessen, I 467 
Heraclidos Lembus, I 1 88 
Heraclides ot Pontus, I 133, 135 
Heraclitus of Ephesus, age, family, and doctrine, I. 
38-42, on $omei, 39, on Pytha gouts, 44, Parme- 
nides on, 56 , doctune adopLed by the Stoics, 185, 
194-196 

Heiaclitus the Stoic, I 190 

Herbait, J F , his definition of philosophy, I 4, II 
264, 268 , his philosophical starting point, II 204 , 
his hie, 267, 268, his doctune, 264-260, 268-281, 
533-4 , judged by Benelce, 283 , disciples of, d08~ 
312 

Herbert, Lord, of Cheibury, II 34, 40, 854-5 
Herder, J G von, II 195, 201 
Henllus ol Carthage, I 185, 188. 

Herman, Abbot ot Tournay, cited, I. 373. 

Hermann, Conrad, cited on the parallelism between 
ancient and modern philosophy, II 3 , 306 
Heimann, K F , on classification of Platon, dia- 
logues, I 109 
Heimarchus, I 201, 210 
Hennas, The Shepheul oi, I 274, 277, 278 
Hermes Tusmegistus, I 238, 

Hermias, I 295, 298, 299. 

Hernnnus, I 1S4 

Hermippus, the Alexandrian (of Smyrna’) I. 183 
Hermodorus, I 133, 135 
Heimotimus of Cluzomcnai, I 64, 07 
Hervmus Natalis, I 451. 

Hesiod, influence on Gicek philosophy. I 24-20. 
Hetzel, H , II 323 
Heydenreich, II 197 
Hickock, L P , II 455 

Hieiaichy, The Mediaeval, and the Platonic State, I 
131, 132 

Hierocles, I 239, 255, 257. 

Hieronymus, the Peripatetic, I 180, 183. 

Hilanus of Poitiers, I. 327 
Hildebert, I. 311. 

Hildreth, R , II. 457. 

Hindu philosophy, I 10 
Hinrichs, H F W , II. 294. 

Hipparchia, the Cynic, I 92, 94 
Hippasus of Metaponfcum, I. 48 
Hippias of Elis, the Sophist, I 77-79, 

Hippo of Samos, I. 32, 35. 
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Hippodamus of Miletus, I 43, 48 
Hippolytus of Rome, I 299, 301, 302 
Hirnhaym, Hieronymus, II 15, 115 
Historians, Ancient, ot philosophy, I. 18-22. 

History, objective and subjective, defined, I 5, 
methods of treating, 5-8 , history of philosophy 
sources and aids, 7-13 , periods m human, Augus- 
tine, 345, 348 , its basis and divisions, Loid Bacon. 
II 36 , Fichte’s philosophy of, 211 , a levelation 
of the Absolute, Sohollmg, 218, 219, methods of 
treating, 222 , Hegel’s philosophy of, 242 , laws of 
development of, Vico, 475 seq , philosophy 
founded by Vico, 523 

Hobbes, Thomas, Life and woi ks of, II 38, 39 , doc- 
trine, 34, 39, 40, of 53, 356, 357, 360 
Hodge, Chailes, II. 459 
Hodgson, S A , II 441. 

Hoffbauer, II. 197. 
d’Holbach, Baron, II 123, 130 
Holcot, Robert, I 467 
Holland, Sir Henry, II 439 
Hollenberg, W , II. 321 

Holy Ghost, The Gnostic views of, I 287, 2SS , object 
of worship, 293, 297 , subordination of, Sabellius. 

,307, 309 , Athanasian doctrine, 310, 311 , doctune 
of Clement, 315, of Ora gen, 317 , of Giegory of 
Nyssa, 329, with Scotus Engena, 363, intei pi eted 
by Abclaid as identical with Plato’s “ w oi ld-^oul, ’ 
387, 394 , speculative construction of, Eckhait, 
469, 474 

Home, Henry, II. 91 

Homer, influence oil Gieek philosophy, I. 24, 25 , He- 
raclitus on, 39 , cited by Aristotle, 163 
Homilies , pseudo-Clementine, I 274, 276, 277 
Homceomenje, The, of Anaxagoras, I 63, 65. 
Homousia , I 310 
if Honem, Ibnlshak, I 410, 

Hooker, Richard, II 350-352 
Hopkins, Mark, II 456. 

Hopkins, S., II. 447, 449 
Hoppe, R , II 324. 
llotho, H G , II 294 
Howe, John, II 361 
Hrabanus, Maui us, I 367, 368. 

Hubei, J , II. 29S, 306 
Huet, Pierre Daniel, II 15, 5 1 
Hughes, F H , II 439 
Hughes, T , II 440 
Humboldt, A. von, II. 323 

Hume, David, Lite and Works of, II. 131-132 , doc- 
trine, 130-134, 378, 379, 524 
Hunt, John, II 440 

Hutcheson, Francis, II 80, 91, 392, 393 
Hutten, Ulrich von, II 10 
Huxley, T H„ II 441. 

Hypatia, I 254, 348 

Hypotheses, Plato, I. 121 ; Newton against, II. 89 

Iahja ben Adi, I 410 
Ibn Gebirol, Solomon, I 418, 424-426 
Ickstadt, J A von, II. 117 
Ideeus of Himora, I 37, 38. 

Idea, The absolute, of Hegel, II 232, 233, 210-243 
Idealism, phenomenal, of Berkeley, II. 80, 88 , ele- 
ment of, m Kant’s philosophy, 136 ; subjective, of j 


Fichte (136), 204-212 ; objective, of Schelling (138), 
213 seq , absolute, of Hegel (136), 231 seq , tian- 
tecendental, Kant, 154, 164 seq , Kant’s repudia- 
tion of “material idealism,” 172; of Beck, 203, 
204 , Schellmg’s System of Tr amoendental Ideal- 
ism ,, 217-219 , must go hand m hand with Realism, 
UJnci, 301 , defect of German, Lotze, 315, 319 , 
idealism of Lotze, 317 , Italian, 479-4S1, 4S9-49G 
509-511, 

Ideal-Realism, of Schleiermacher, II 138 , of Uluci, 
299-305 , of Trendelenburg, 326-329 
Ideas, Theory of, combated by Stilpo, I 90, 91, and 
by Antisthenes, 92, 93 , Plato’s doctrine, 115-117, 
119-123 , Aiistotle on the genesis of the theory, 
119 , combated by Azistotle, 157, 159, 160 , Stoic 
substitute for, 191, 193 , innate 9 Stoic docti , 193 , 
theoiy of Philo, 2*24, 230 , ascribed to Moses, 231 , 
= thoughts of God, 234 Plutarch’s doctime, 236 , 
exist by emanation from tho “ One,” Plotinus’ 
doctrine, 240, 241, 2 IS, doctr of Pseudo-Diony- 
sius, 351 , of Scotus Engena, 358, 382 , Abelard on, 
393, in the divine reason, Bernard of Chartres, 
398, Platonic theory, how reconciled with Aristo- 
telian doctnne by Scholastics, 398, defended by 
William of Auveigne, 433, 434 , doctrine of Thomas 
Aqumas, 441 , none innate, 442, 449 , doctrine of 
Henry oi Ghent, 458 , of Will of Occam, 463 , in- 
nate, and otheis, Descaites, IT 48, 49, doctnne of 
Spmoza, ideas confused, adequate, etc , 55, 73-75 , 
innate, denied by Locke, 79, S3, and Yoltaire, 125 , 
fuither doctrine of Locke, 79, 84-87 , of Berkeley, 
88, clear, distinct, and adequate, Leibnitz, 92, 
104 , innate, 112 , all originate in sensation, Rudi- 
gei, 117, Condillac, 127, copies of perceptions, 
Hume, 132, ideas of the reason, Kant, 157, 158, 
173 seq , Schellmg’s theory of, 221, 222 , theory of 
Schopenhauer, 255, 263 ; doctrines of Herbart, 266, 
279, 533-4 , in the philosophy of Cousin, 342 ; in- 
nate, opposed by Culveiwell, 356, doctrine recti- 
fied by H Lee, 366 , theory of P Browne, 367 , 
“are extended,” Priestley, 389; defined by E 
Darwin, 390 , innate, Hutcheson, 393 , James 
Mill on, 423 , result from a logical sense, Romag- 
nosi, 484 , G aluppi on the origin of, 486 , Mamiam, 
506. 

Identity, Pi mciple of, Kant, II 144 ; underlies ana- 
lytical judgments, 155,162, Schellmg’s system of, 
213 seq , Hegel on, 239 , Herbart on, 270, 533 
Idols (of Lord Bacon , see & v. “Fallacies”). 
Idomoneus, I 201 
Ignatius of Antiocn, I 274, 277 
Imagination, doctrine of Spinoza, II 75 
Imperative, Kant’s Categorical, II 180, 182 , Beneke 
on, 292 , in Italian philosophy, 487-8. 

Individuation, Principle of, Alb Magnus, I 438 , 
Thomas Aquinas, 4 15 (realistic doctrine, 446) , 
Duns Scotus, 453, 455 ; Leibnitz, II 103 , Schopen- 
hauei, 262 

Induction, with Sociates, 1 80, 85 , Aiistotle, 152, 156 , 
method of arriving at principles, Occam, 463 , 
with Bacon, II. 33-35, 3S , with J S Mill, 429. 
Infinite, The, of Anaximander, I 36 , with Mehssus, 
59 , anil the Finite completely disparate, 448 ; Des 
caites on, i T . 49 , news of Sir W. Hamilton and 
| other British philosophers, 418, 419, 
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Intellect, The potential, I. 1S5, one and umveisal, 
A Ta erroos, 406, 415, 416 , potential and actual or ac- 
quired, Aifaiabi, 412 , doctr. of Avempace, "414 , of 
Averroes, 415, 416 , the lattei combated by Albert 
* the Great, 439, 440, and Thomas Aquinos, 450 , 
separate existence of, Occam, 461, Aveiroistic 
doctime discussed m the liansitional period of 
mod philos , II 5 seq , a mode of thought, Spino- 
za, 2 , posterior to the senses, Locke, 79 
Intentions, First and Second, I 413 
Intuitions (m English philosophy, see -s v “Pnn- 
ciples,” below) 

Ionic Philosopheis, I 29, 30 32-42 

Irenseus, the Church Fathei, I 299-301 

Isa ben Zaiaa, I. 410 

Isaac the Blind, I. 417 

Isaac Israeli, I 423 

Isidorus of Alexandria, I. 255, 259 

Isidorug, Gnostic, I 287 

Isidoius Hispalensis, I 353, 355 


Jacob of Edes&a, I 403 
Jacobi, F H , II 194, 198-200 
Jacob, L E , II 196 
Jamblichus, I 238, doctnne, 252-254 
Jesus, his teaching and chaiacter, I 265-9 , Hegel’s 
Life of J ,11 235 , Schleiermachei " s Lectures on the 
Life of J, 248 

Jewish monotheism and Greek philosophy, I 17 
elements in the philos. of Philo, 229 , religious 
notions, expectation of Messiah, 204 , monothe- 
ism, 270, Christianity, 271-274, philos m the 
Middle Ages, 417-428, influences appearing m 
Spinoza’s doctrine, II 62 
Jezirah, The, I 417, 422 

Johannes Aven death, translator of Aristotle, I 
43° 

Johannes Ibn-al-Batnk, Arabian translatoi, I. 410 

Johannes Italus, I. 402-404 

John, Gospel ot, I 269 , Epistles, 268 

John .of Damascus, I ,347, 352, 402 

John of Mercuna, I. 467. 

John of Salisbury, I 388, 400, 401. 

Jonnson, Samuel, II 450. 

Josef Ibn Zaddek, I 427 
Jouffroy, T , II 343 

Jourdam, C., referred to on the knowledgejof ancient 
philos writings among the Scholastics, I 367, 430, 
et al 

Jowett, B , II 441. 

Juda ha-Levi, I. 418, 419, 426, 427. 

Judaism, and Christianity, I. 264 seq , influence of 
Mohammed on, 409 , Hegel on its moral signifi- 
cance, 235 , Schleiermacher on the same, 250, 251 
Judgment, Faculty of, Kant, II 187 seq ; Reid’s 
doctnne of, 400. 

Judgments, identical, alone valid, Antisthenes, I. 
92, 93 , doctrine of problematical. 182 4. judgments 
rational, tianscendent, and lepugnant^to reason, 
Locke, II 79, 80*, analytical and synthetic, a 
prion , and a posteriory Kant, 154-156, 162-164; 
forms of logical, 166, 167 ; Galuppi on the origin 
and nature of, 487. 

Julian the Apostate, I. 252, 254 


Julius Feimicms Matemus, I. 327 
Jungius, Joachim, II. 114, 115. 

JustmuSj Flavius (Justin Martyi), I 290, 29 1 

Kant, Immanuel, his definition of philosophy, I. 4 , his 
cuticism and that of Duns Scotus, 456 , his de- 
finitions oL empiricism, etc , II 32 , and Loci c, 
87, 88 , moiled by Hume’s skepticism, 131, ioi, 
160 , his hie and writings, 137-154 , his entique 
of Pure Reason, 135,136, 150, 151, 151-ISO, 526 , 
his cut ot the Practical Reason, 180-187, 527-8, 
^hiscrit ol the Faculty of Judgment, 187-194, 528-9, 
his disciples and opponents, 194-204 , criticised by 
Jacobi, 194, 195, 199, and Herder, 201 , Beck’s de- 
fence, 203, his doctrine as developed by Fichte, 
204 seq , as intei preted by Schellmg, 215, 216; 
criticised by Beneke, 284, and by Trendelenburg, 
329, 330 , influence m England, 434 seq , m Italy, 
485 seq , his doctnne compared with Hegel’s, 580- 
31 

Kapp, A G E , and F., II. 294, 295 
Karaites, The, I 418, 423 
Kayseihngk, H von, II 310 
Kern, H II, 310 
Kiosewetter, II 197 
King, William, II 368 
Knchmann, J H von, II 335 
Ivlem, G M , II 225-227. 

Knowledge, sensible perception, and opinion, Plato 
on, I 120 , objects of, Aristotle, 161 , Stoic defm. 
of, 192 , relativity or impossibility of, skeptical 
view, 214-217, duality of, Plotinus, 240, Gnos- 
tic view, 282, 286, limitation of, Ti emeus, 300, 
basis of certitude m, Augustine, 333-839 , Pierre 
d’Ailly, 466 , necessaxy element in, 338 , after 
faith, Anselm, 380 , how limited, Alb Magnus, 
438 , its point of departure experience, 439 , and 
will, Thomas Aquinas, 451, Duns Scotus, 453, 
457, theory of, Occam, 463, by immediate, tran- 
scendental intuition, Eckhart, 469, 472, 473 , Nico- 
laus Cusanus, II 23 , its basis, perception, and 
faith, Campanella, 28; must begin with experience, 
Bacon, 33, 38 , grows out from sensations, Hobbes, 
39, self-consciousness basis of certainty’ m, Des- 
cartes, 41, 47 , doctrine of Spinoza, 75 seq , origin 
and nature of, Locke, 79, 82 seq ; varieties of, 
Leibnitz, 104 , limits of, Hume, 131, 133 , foims of, 
Kant, 156, 157, 164 seq , limits of, 156-158, 168, 
171 ; start 1 ng-pomt m, 161 , the highest principle 
m, 170 , faith as principle of (see “ Fries,” and 
“Jacobi, F , H.”) ; Fichte’s doctnne of, 201 seq, , 
intellectual intuition as principle of, Schellmg. 
213, 215 ; further doctrine of Schellmg, 217 , doc- 
trine of Baader, 229* absolute, Hegel, 238 seq , 
530-31 , of external and u uiternal ” world, Beneke, 
281, 284, 285 , the ultimate distinction m, Trende- 
lenburg, 326 , sources of, N. Culverwell, 356 , 
extra-sensational source of, Place, 367 ; relati- 
vity of (see “Relativity of Thought,” below, 
and) 431 ; mental causality m, Yico, 474, Galuppi 
on the origin of, 486 ; Rosmmi, 491-2 , Mamiam, 
506 

ICnutzen, Martin, II 117, 139. 

Koppen. F , II 200 
Kostlm, K., II 295, 323. 
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Krug, W T,II. 107. 

Kvefc, F L., II. 310 

Lactantius, I 320, 323, 325 
Lactms, 1. 189 
Lamarre, William, I. 452 
Lambert, J. H , II 118 
Lahibruschim, R . II. 516 
Lamermais, II 330, 340, 343, 344 
Lanfranc, I. 370, 371 

Lange, F A , on Herbart, II 280 , his doctnne, 331, 
335 

Lange, Johann Joachim, II. 116 
Langenbeck, H , II. 321 

Language, works on philos. of, among the ancients, 
I. 24 , Protagoras as student of, 75 , doctrine of a 
part of dialectic — the Stoics, 192 , ongm of, Epicu- 
rus, 206; the Greek m the West. II 8, Hobbes on, 
39, 40 , Locke on, 87 , origin of, Herdei, 201 ; le- 
vealed, Gioberti, 498, Ventuia, 511 
Laplace, Theory of, compared with Kant’s, II. 144 
Laromiguiere, II 130 

Lascans, Constantmus and Johannes, II S 
Lassalle, 3? , II 295 
Lasson, Ad , II 295 

Latin Fathers after Augustine, I 352-355 
Latitudmarians of Cambridge, II 357 seq 
Laurie, S S , II 440 
Lautier, G A., II 295. 

Law, Histones of Greek and Roman, I. 23-24 , cere- 
monial and moral, 265 seq , philos of, m the 
period of transition to mod philos., II 30, 31 , de- 
fined by Hooker, 351 
Law, Edmund, II 368, 381, 382. 

Laycock, T , II 441 
Lazarus, M , II 310 
Lecky, W E H , II 441 
Lee, Henry, II 89, 366 
Leg-rand, Antony, II 357 

Leibnitz, G. W. von, attitude of, with leference to- 
the philosophy of Locke, II. S7 88, 112 ; life and 
works of, 96-101 , doctnne, 92, 93, 101-114, 523 , 
source of his errors aec to Kant, 173 , influence on 
Lotze, 312, 313 
Leland, II. 92. 

Leo the Hebrew, I 428 

Leonhardi, Hennann, Freiherr von, II 231 

Leonteus, I 201 

Leonteus Pilatus, II 8 

Leasing, G E., II 120-122 , 198 

Leucippus, I 67-60. 

Le Yayer, Francois de la Mo the, II 6, 15 

Levi ben Gerson I 419, 428 

Lewes, G H , II 441 

Lewis, Taylei, II 459 

Liberators, M , II. 512 

Library Alexanduan, Destiuctions of, I 409. 

Lichtenberg, G C , II 120 

Liebcr, F., II, 459 

Liebmann, O , II 331 

Life, Theory of, Mamiam, 507-8. 

Lmdemann, H. S., II 231. 

Lindner, G A , II. 310 

Lipsius, cited on Gnostic ian, I. 282 . Justus, II. 6, 
14. 


Locke. John, Life and Works of, II 81, 82, doctrine, 
79, 80, 82-88, 522, his doctnne popularize# m 
France by Voltaire, 124, 125 , Locke and his critics 
and defenders, 363-369 , hia- influence m Italy, 481 
seq, 

Logic, Prantl’s history of, I. 13 ; sophistical argu- 
ments invented m the Megarian school, 90 , cleduo 
tio ad absurdum and Megarian Eristic,” 91 , of 
Aristotle, 151-157; cultivated by the Penpatetics, 
182, 184 , of the Stoics, 191-193 , of Epicurus, 203- 
205 , division of, m the work Super Poi phyrann^ 
368 , opinions in, Geibeit, 370 , Abelaid on, 391 , 
a mediaeval division of, 390 , Synopsis of Psellus^ 
404, 459, doctnne of Alfarabi, 411, of Avicenna, 
413 , Scholastic method, 432 , view of Alb. Magnus, 
438 , logic of Petrus Hispanus, 458, 459 , of John 
Buridan, 465-66 , of Petrus Ramus, II. 12 ; as 
treated of by Melanchthon, 18, its end, Lord 
Bacon, 37 ; principles m, Leibnitz, 113 , the art of 
invention, Tschirnhausen, 115, principles in, 
Kant, 144 , Hegel’s Logic, 232, 238 seq , as defined 
and treated by Herbart, 261-65, 269-70 , defin by 
Ulrici, 300 , formal logic, set forth by Drobisch, 
309 , doctrines of J S Mill, 428 , Pure and Mixed, 
Galuppi, 486 , opposed to nature, Ferrari, 513. 
Logos, The, of Philo, the Alexandrian Jew, I 224, 
230, 231 , m the Gospel of John, 269 , instructs the 
Gieek philosophers and poets, Justin Martyr, 290, 
292, 293 , doctnne of Tatian, 296 , of Athenagoias, 
297 , of Theophilus, 298 , of Hippolytus, 302 , of the 
Monarchians, 307-310 : of orthodoxy, 310, 311 , of 
Clement, 314, of Gregoiy of ISTyssa, 328,329, of 
Scotus Engena, 363 , of Bernard of Charties, 398 
Longinus, I 239, 240. 

Lonmer, J., II 441 
Lossius, J Chr. II 119. 

Lott, F., IT 310 

Lotze, H , his life, works, and philosophy, II 312-321, 
Love, Philosophical, Socrates, 86; Plato, 128, prin- 
ciple of, with Jesus, 265, 266, Pauline doctrine, 
267, 268, Johannean, 268, intellectual, to God, 
Descartes, II 53 , Spinoz§, 55, 77, 78 , Schleier- 
macher on, 251 
Lowde, J A , M 365 
Lowndes, R., II 440 
Lowenthal, E , II 334. 

Lucanus, M Annaeus, 1. 190 
Lucretius Carus, T , I 201 , cited, 207 
Luke, Gospel of, I 268 
Luthei, Maitin, II 16, 17, 30 
Lyco, the Penpatetic, I 180, 183 
Lycophron, Sophist, I 79 
Lyra, Nicolaus de, I 457 
Lvsis the Pythagorean, I 43. 

Mnass, II 197 

Macchiavelli, Nicolo, II 20, 29, 30, 465, 471 
Mackintosh, Su James, II 135, 413, 411 
Maciobius, Aurelius, I 254. 

Macvicar, J G , II 441. 

Magiamsm and Chnstianity, T. 281, 290. 

Magic, with Thrasyllus, I 235, m the tianationaJ 
period of modern philos ,11. 21 , natuial, what 
Lord Bacon, 37 
Magnenus, II, 25 
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MahafEy, J P , II. 4-39 
Malian, Asa, II 450. 

Maignan, II 25 
Maimon, S., II 197. 

Maimonides, Moses, I. 419, 427, 428, II 61 
Maistre, Joseph de, II 340 

Malebranche, Nic , II 42, 54, Italian follow eu? ol, 
480 

Malpighi, Johannes, II 8 
Manuam, Teienzio, II 478, 501-509. 

Man, distinguishing characteristic of, Hex belt of 
Ghcibuiy, II 355, flist from brutes, Hartley, 3S7, 
388 

Mandeville, Bernard de, II 318 
Manegold of Lutcnbach, teachei of William of 
Champeaux, I 816. 

Mam, I 281, 290 
Hansel, H L II 413, 119 

Maibach, G- 0., as h, simian of philos , I 11 , woil:-., 
II 295. 

Marci, Marcus, II. 24. 

Marcunus Capella, I 254, 352, 354 
Marcion, the Gnostic, I 280, 281. 

Marcher, F A , II 295. 

Marhemeke, Ph , IT 295. 

Mariano, R , II 510. 

Maimus, I 255, 238 
Mark, Gospel of, T. 268 
x Markley, W , II 442 
Maish, James, II 453. 

Marsilras Ficmus, II 5, 9; cited, 12 
Marsilras (or Marcehus) of Inghen, I 465, 106 
Marta, J, A , II 12. 

Martmeau, Janies, II, 438. 

Masson, D , II 440 

Materialism (see “ The Atonllsts, ,, “ The Epicu- 
reans 11 ), renewed by Gassendi, II 14, psycho- 
logical, of Haitley and Priestley, 80, 89, of La 
Mettnc, 127, 128 ; of Kolbach, 130 , defect of, 261 , 
its recent representatives, 292, 332 seq , its in- 
sufficiency, Uliici, 303, lecent German, 332 335, 
recent miters on, 334, 335 , in England, 18th cen- 
tal y, 371 seq 

Mathematical obiccts, Plato, 117, 122, 12-3, truths, 
analytical, Leibnitz, II 113 , tiuths, then natal e, 
Hume, 133 , Kant, 1 18 , judgments, mostly syn- 
thetic, Kant, 155, 163. 

Mathematics, revival and influence of, in the transi- 
tional penocl of mod philos , II 19, 23 seq , Des- 
cartes’s services to, 45 , compared with philosophy, 
Kant, 148 , Reid on, 397 

Mattel, Platonic doctrines of, 1. 123, 120 , Aristotelian 
doctrine, 157, 158, 162 , Stale dpetr , 194, 195 , Neo- 
Platonic doctrine, 241, 249, 258 , created, Irenaeus, 
300, Ongen, 317 , doctrine of Gregory of Nyssa, 
331 , of Saint Augustine, 342 , exists by emanation, j 
AJfarabi, 412. eternal, Avicenna, 413, corporeal 
and spiritual, Ibn Gebirol, 425 , its literal creation 
affirmed by Maimonides, 427, 428, various kinds 
of, Duns Scotns, 455-56 , doctr. of Henry of Ghent, 
458 , of Hobbes, II 39 , of Descartes, 42, 51 52 , 
primary and secondary qualities of, Locke, 79, 85 , 
does not exist, Berkeley, 88 , monadic theory of, 
Leibnitz, 92, 107-109, 111 ; an abstraction, Lich- 
tenbdrg. 120 , atomic and endowed with sensation, 


Didcioi, 128 : hypothesis of its similarity to soul, 
Kant, 174, 175, definitions of, 179, = “extinct 
mind,” Schellmg, 218, as understood by Heibait, 
275, Lotze on, 314, La menu a is on, 343, 344, 
Priestly on, 389, known dneotly, Reid, 399, de- 
fined by J 8 Mill, 427 
Matthew, Gospel of, I 208 
Maudsley, II , II 441 
Maupertms, II 122, 12 4 
Maui ice, F 1),1I 439-40 
Maximus the Conlcssoi , I 3 47, 352. 
kJAximus of Ephesus, I 252, 254 
Maximus of Tyre, I. 234, 280 
Mayer, A , II 335 
Mayer, C , II 310. 

Maye- J R , II 323 
Mayne, Zachary, II 308. 

Mayioms, Franciscus de, Ihc Seotist, I 457. 

MoCosh, James, II 438, 156 

Mechanics m the explanation of animal life, Defv- 
eaites, II 52. 

Medici, Cosmo do 1 , II 9 
Meganan School, I 89-91 
Mehmel, G E A , IT. 212 
Meioi, G F , I [ m 
Memoir, Chi istoph. If 119. 

Melanchthon, Philip, It 16-19, 30 

Melissns, the Eleatic, life and doclune of, T 50, 59, 66 

Melito of Saxdis, Chnstian apologist, I 295. 

Mcmoiy, Aristotle on, I. 168, SLiato, 188 , Stoic One- 
time 198 , a function of the intellect, Melanchthon, 
II. 19 , views of Locke, S6 , Condillac, 127 , Hai t- 
ley, 387 , Reid, 399 , James Mill, 424 
Menander of Samaria, I 283 
Mendelssohn, Moses, IX 118, 52 X 528 
Mencdemus, I 91. 

Momppus, the Cyme, I. 91 

Metaphysics, origin of tcim, I. 145, Ansto tin's, 145, 
157-163 , m the view of Albcrtuh Magnus, 438 , its 
subdivisions, Wolff, II 116, Kant on, 148, 149, 
159, its pimciples synthptie, 156, 164, motaph 
of Herbai t, 264-05, 270 seq , begins m ethics, 
Lotze, 313, defined by Tiendelenbuig, 326, the 
Positivist’s substitute foi, 344 
Metcalf D , II 458. 

Meteorology, Kant on theory of winds, II 146 
Method of philosophy , Debcaites’s iuleb, II 46; 
analytical and synthetic methods, Newton, 89 , of 
psychology, Bonelce, 286 
Methodius of Tyie, I. 827 
Metrocles, the Cynic, I 92, 94. 

Metrodor of Chios, I 71. 

Metiodorx he Epicurean, I 201, 203. 

Metrodorus , Lampsacuis, I 67. 

Meyei, J B , * 331. 

Michael Ephesmb, I 404 
Michael Scotas, I 433, 435 
Michelet, C. L , II. 295. 

Mill, James, II 422-426 
Mill, J S , II. 426-43C 
Milroy, W , II 440. 

Miltudes, the Christian, I. 295. 

Mmd, Anaxagoras’ doctrine of, I 65 ; one universal, 
Averroes, 416, and soul, Occam, 404; the human, 
its natuie and origin. Spinoza, II. 73 76, 78 , 
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Leibnitz on the location of the, 108 ; defined by J 
S Mill, 427. 

Miguel, F. W , II 310. 

Miracles, Hume’s argument against, II 318 , conti o- 
verted by Geo. Campbell, 38b 
Mxrbt, E. S., II 203 
Alodei atus of Gades, I 232-234. 

Modes (of substance), Descaites, II. 52, Spinoza, 
55, 65, 66 , Locke, 79, 86 

Mohammed, I. 409. j 

Mohammedanism, I. 408 
Moleschott, J , II 333 

Monads, doctrine of Glord. Bruno, II 27 , of Leib- 
nitz, 92, 93, 107-112 ; of Kant, 145 , (of 175) 
doctrine of Lotze, 812, 316 , of Mamiam 507. 
Monarcbianism, I 307-310, with Abelaid, 387, 394 
Monboddo, Lord, II 403. 

Monck, W H S, II 441. 

Monism, II 54, hylozo’stic, of Deschamps, 130, j 
doctrine of von Hartmann, 336 
Monmch, II. 231. 

Monotheism, J ewish, I 17, 270 
Montaigne, Michel de, II 6, 14 
Montesquieu, Charles de Seconded, Baron de, II 122, 
125. 

“ Moral Sense,” the expression ougmated with 
Shaftesbury, II 377, its existence controverted 
by Paley, 391, held by Hutcheson, 392, Edivaid^ 
on, 446. 

Morality, founded in the dmno nature, Cnherwell, 
II 356 , nature and maxim of. Rosmmi, 494 
Morals, Principles of, dependent on the will of God, 
Duns Scotus, 456, Occam, 464, Melanchthon, II 
18, science of, must be founded on induction, 
Bacon, 38 , founded by Hobbes on civil authority, 
40 . founded on good-will by Cumberland, 90 , doc- 
trine of Shaftesbury, 90 . founded on sympathy. Ad 
Smith, 91 ; on universal happiness, Paley, 91, 391 , 
doctrines and definitions, Leibnitz, 103 , Thomasius, 
115 , principle of, = perfection, Wolff, 116 ; founded 
on self-interest by Helvetius, 122, 129 , principle 
of, Home, 134 , aesthetic basis of, Kant, 148 , doc- 
time of, Kant, ISO-185 ; principle of, Fichte, 210 , 
basis of, Bcneke, 282, 291 , principle of, Czolbe, 
.333 , doctrine of, Bishop Butler, 385 , of Hutche- 
son, 392 , of Reid 402 , of James Mill, 425 , of 
J Bentham, 426 , of J. S Mill, 429, 430 , of A. 
Bam, 431 

Mm e, H , II 20, 41, 51, 357-359 
Morel, C., II 442 
Moieily, Abb 6, II 128 
Morgan, Augustus de, II 438. 

Morgan, Thomas, II. 378. 

Montz, K. Ph , II 120 
Morta(i)gne, Walter of, I 387, 398. 

Morns (More), Thomas, IT 20, 80. 

Moses, son of Joshua, of Nat bonne, I 428. 

■Motion, unreal, Zeno of Elea, I. 58, 59 , Mehssus, 
60; eternity of, Democntus, 69, aiguments 
against, 90; Aristotle’s doctrine, 158, 162, 1G4, 
166 , the basis of all real processes, Hobbes, II, 39 , 
quantity of, m the universe, unchangeable, 
Descartes, 52; this disputed by Leibnitz, 107, 
Kant on the measurement of motion, 142, on rK 
relativity, 146; m Kant’s Phwcs, 179, m Tien- 


delenburg’s system, 326-329 ; motions of matter, 
three kinds, E Darwin, 389 , explained by James 
Mill, 425 

Mulford. E , II. 459 
Muller, F , II 295 
Muller, J , II. 323 
Mundt, Th., II 295 

Munk, on Platonic dialogues, 109-110 , on the Cabala, 
421 

Munsell, O S , II. 458 
Murphy, J J , II 441 

Music, Pythagorean doctrine, I. 47, 49 , theory of 
Aristoxenus, 183 
Mussmann, J G , II 295 
Musuius, Marcus, II 8 

Mysticism, Germs of, m Scotus Erigena, I 358 ; with 
the St Victors, 400 , of Bonaventura, 433, 435-36 , 
of Geison, 487, German, 467-484; m the begin- 
nings of mod philos , If 20, 23, 54; with Johann 
Scheffler, 115 , with Schelhng, 213, 222 
Myths, of Plato, I. 121 ; necessary for the people, 
Synesius, 848 

Naasenes or Ophites, The, I 280, 2S5. 

Nahlowsky, J H., II 310 
Napier, C O G , II 441 
Nash, Simon, II 458. 

Naturalism, among the Sophists (see Sophists, pasa.\ 
among the Academies, I. 134 seq ; among the 
Peripatetics, 180 «eq , with Epicurus, 205-208: 
with Gassendi, II 14 , with Hobbes, 39, 40 , with 
Rousseau, 122, 126 , with Buffon, 130 
Nature, Philosophy of, Aristotle, I. 163 seq. ; Scotus 
Engcna on the division of, 261 , Bruno’s con- 
ceptions, II 27 , the first divine levelation, 28 * 
identical with God, Spinoza, 62 , law of, = suc- 
cession of our ideas, Berkeley, 88 ; harmony of 
natuie and grace, Leibnitz, 112 , mechanical and 
teleological explanation of Kant’s earlier view, 
143, later view, 188,192-194; Schellmg’s philos 
of, 213, 217, 222 ; Hegel’s philos of, 2132, 241, 531 
Nausiphanes, I 201, 214. 

Neale, E V , II 440 

Neandei, cited on the peculiarity of Christianity, I. 

264, 265 , on the eaily Catholic Church, 273. 
Necessity, Stoic doctrine of, I 194, 196 , m knowl- 
edge, and experience, 463 , rational, m the divine 
nature, Eckhart, 469, Spmoza, II 55, 71, 72, ir 
knowledge, independent of experience, Leibnitz and 
Kant, 88, 112, 155, 156, 161 ; criterion of, 171 ; 
logical and metaphysical, TJlrici, 300 seq , doctnne 
of moral necessity, Collins, 372, 373, J S Mils 
429 

Neeb, Johann, II 200, 

Nemesius, Bishop, I 347, 349 

Neo-Platonism, I. 222, 238-254, influences of, m 
Chustian theology, 347 seq , m the Cabala, 421 ; 
m German mysticism, 468 , after the end of the 
Scholastic period, II 5 seq„ 20 
Neo-Pythagoieans, The, I. 232-234. 

Nettelbladt, Dan TI 117. 

Newman, F W., II. 437. 

Newman, J H , II 4 12 

Newton, Isaac, II 89, 90 , his claims compared with 
those of Leibnitz, with lefetence to the discovery 
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of the Calculus, 08-100 ; Ins doctrine popularized in 
Franco by Voltaire, 124, his influence on Kants 
feMlier philosophy, 1.37 , Dr Portei on, 370. 

Nice, Council of, I 263, 325 
Nicephoius Blemmydes, I 404. 

Nicolai, Friedrich, II 118. 

Nicolaitans, The, I 2S3 
Nicolaus, of Autricuna, I 467 
Nicolaus Cusanus, II. 20, 23, 24. 

Nicolaus of Damascus, I 181, 184 
Nieomachus of Gei«sa, I 232, 231. 

Nicole, Pierre, II 53 
Nihil ex mhilo, I. 205, 200 
Nihilism, The, of Gorgias, I 76, 7 7 
Niphus, Augustinus, II 13, 467. 

Nizolius, Manus, II 11 , Liebnitz on, 103, 104. 
Noack, L., cited on the Stoics, I 187, woiks, II 295 
Noetus of Smyrna, I 30S. 

Nominalism, not the doctnne of Aristotle, I 160 , 
beginnings of, 3(55-371 , ■varieties of, *360 , fust ap- 
pearance in opposition to Realism, m the 11th cen- 
tury, 371; — and the Tnnity, 372, contrasted with 
Realism (366), 374; doctrine of Occam, 460-404, 
taught by Marsihus of Inghen, 406, and M Nizo- 
lius, II 11, with Hobbes, 38-40, with Leibnitz, 
103, with Lotze, 319 

Non-existent, Forms of the, Scotus Engena, I 361 
Norris, John, II S9, 366 
Notker Labeo, I. 369 

Noumena ( “ thmgs-m-themselves ”), Kant, II 15(5, 
157, 172, 175, 17G, Schellmg on, 216, Hegel on, 
239, 530-31 , the true noumenon is the will, Scho 
penhauer, 255 261, 262 , Femer, 421. 

Nous, The, of Plotinus, I 241, 246 , of the Gnostics, 
286-288 , doctrine of Leibnitz, II. 103 (See “ In- 
tellect ”) 

Number, Pythagorean doctnne of, I 46-47, 49 , Pla- 
tonic doctrine, 117, 122, 123, Neo-Pythagorean 
doctnne, 234 ; doctr, of Nicolaus Cusanus, II 24 , 
cf 25 

Numemus of Apamea, I 234, 237, 213 

Occam, William of, I. 460-461 
Occasionalism, II. 42, 54 , Liebnitz on, 110 
( >cellus the Pythagorean, I 43. 

Oersted, H C , II 226, 228. 

Oken, Lorenz, II 226, 227 
Olawsky, E , II. 310. 

Oldendorp, John, II 30. 

( )lympiodorus, the elder, I. 254, 255 
Olympiodorus, the younger, I. 255 
Ontological Argument, The, for God’s existence, An- 
selm, 1 , 378, 383-386 , Descaites, II 42, 49, 51 , 
Leibnitz on, 104, 105 , Kant on, 148, 177 
“ Ontologism,” Italian, II 497-509 
Ophites or Naasenes, The, I. 280, 285. 

Oppenheim, H. B , II. 295. 

Optiomsm, of Leibnitz, II 93, 112, approved by 
Kant, 146 , doctnne of Hartmann, m limited sense, 
336 ; affirmed by Maimani, 507. 

Organized existence, Aristotle, I 167, 168, Lotze, II 
314. 

“Organon,” The, of Anstotle, I 144, 151-157. 
Oriental philosophy, I. 14-17, influence on Gteek 
philosophy, 31-32, 222, 223, 233 : on Tatian, 294 


Ongcn, the Chnstian, I. 239, 240 , life, 315 ; doctrine, 
311, 312, 315-319. 

Ougen, the Neo-Platomst, I 239, 210. 

Orion, the Epicurean, I 201. 

Osteimann, L. F , II 310 

Oswald, James, II 135, 402 

Othlo, I 370 

Otto of Chcgny, I 369 

Otto of Freising, cited on Roscellmus, I 372 

Pcetus, Thiasea, I 190. 

Panic, Maityn, II 458 
Pak'y, William, 11. 91, 391 
Pana;tius ot Rhodes, I 1S5, 1S9 
Pantheism, of Speusippus, I 133, 134 , of Dicaearch, 
183, of the Stoics, 191 seq , oi Scotus Engena, 
358, 362, 363, of Amalnch and David of Dinant, 
388, 401, 402, 431, among the Geiman mj sties, 
484, ol G Biuno, II 27, of Spmozn, 55, 60 seq , 
of John Toland, 91, of Dideiot, 12S, defined by 
Giobeilx, 503 (Cl m German philos the §§ on 
Fichte, Schellmg, and Hegel ) 

Paracelsus, II 20, 21. 

Paicnnony, Law of, I 461 
Park, E A , II 459. 

Paiker, Samuel II 41, 357 

Pai includes, and Ileiaclitus, I 40, hto of, 51, 55, 
doctrine, 49, 54-57, on the Hoi aelitcan doctrine, 
56 , cited by Plotinus, 247 
Pan, Samuel, II 411 

Pai see influences m Gnosticism, I 281; in Judaism, 
417, 418. 

Pascal, Blaise, II , 51 

Passions, The, purified by ti agody, 1. 118 seq , absent 
m the Stoic sage, 198-200, manifestations of will, 
Saint Augustine, 312, thooiy of Descaitcs, II. 53, 
of Spinoza, 55, 76, 77 
Pafciitius, Fi imoeseus, II 20, 25, 405 
Paul, the Apostle, I 206 268 
Paul of Samosata, I. 310 
Pauline Christianity, I 271-27 1 
Peip, A , II. 306 
Feipeis, E. P , II , 295 
Perates, The, I 280. 285 

Peiception, sensuous, Empedocles’ theory, I 63; 
Atomistic doctrine, 70, Plato on, 120, its organ, 
124; Aristotelian doctrine, ICS, lclation of to 
thought, Stiato, 183 , source of all knowledge, 191, 
192, Stoic doctrine, 191-193; Epicuiean doctnne, 
203, 204, 200, 207 , babis of thought, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, 442, 449, dnect, Pcfci. Aureol , 461 , by means 
of images, Eckhait, 472 , degrees of clearness in, 
Descartes, II. 51 ; Locke on sensuous and internal 
peiception, 79, 84 seq , “perceptions” m all 
monads, Leibnitz, 109, 111, space and time, foims 
of, Kant, 157, 101-166, “Anticipations” oi, 171, 
internal and external, Ben eke and Ueberwog, 287 
seq ; defined by E Dai win, 390 , sensuous, involves 
judgment, Reid, 396 , doctrine of Hamilton, 416 
Periods of Greek Philos, I. 26-29, of philos oi 
Christian Era, 261, 262, of human history, Aligns 
tine, 845, 346 , m modern philos , II. 1. 
Peripatetics, The, I 180-185. 

Perronet, Vincent, II. 368 
Petsaeus the Stoic, I 1S5, 188. 
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Persian lehgion, 1 1”. 

PeiLy, M , II 29S, » Ofi 

Pessimism of Schopenhauer, II. 25b, 261, of U art- 
man n, 336 

Pestalozzi, J. H , IT 63.5. 

Peter of Ail'y, I 465, 466 
Petiaica, Francesco, II 7, 8, 462. 

Peii us of A cpula, I 457 
Petrus Aureolas, I 460, 461. 

Peti us Hispanup, I 157-459, II 10 
Petrus Lombardia?, I, 387, 399, 400. 

Pine do 6t Elio and his school, I 91 
Phcedrus the Epicurean, I. 201 ,* teacher of Ciceio, 
218. # 
Phenomena, Kant on, § 122 pass ; Hegel, II. 240 , 
Lotze, 314. 

Pherecydes of Syros, his cosmology, I 24, 26 
Philosophy, historical conceptions of, I 1-5 ; philos. 
of antiquity, 14 , Oriental, 14-17 , Periods of Gieek 
philos, 26-29, Pre-Sophistic, 29-71, Ionic, 32-42, 
Eleatic, 49-60, of later natuial philosophers, BO- 
71 , of the Sophists, 71-80 , of Socrates and the 
minor Socratic schools, 80-98, of Plato, 115-182, 
division of, by Plato, 115, 119, philos of the Pla-“ 
tonic Academies, 133-137, of Anstotle, 151-180, 
“ First Philosophy” of Aristotle, 3, 144, 145, 153, 
Aristotle’s division of, 151, 153, 154 , of the Peupa- 
tetics, 180-185 , of the Stoics, 185-200 , Stoic divi- 
sion of, 191, of the Epicureans, 201-212 , Epicurean 
divis of philos , 204 , of the Skeptics, 212-217 , the 
Jewish-Alexandrian, 222-232 ; = exposition of Old 
Testament, Philo, 224 ; the Neo-Pythagorean, 232- 
234 ; of the Eclectic Platomsts, 234-238, of the Neo- 
Platonic School 238-259, Philos, of the Christ 
Era, Periods of, 261, 262, one with Chustian the- 
ology, 261 ; Patustic Philos , 263-355 ; denounced by 
Tertullian, 303, ancillary to theology, 311, 314, 
328, 347, 355-357, 454, nullity of, Lactantius, 324; 
Scholastic Philos , 355-467 , true philos. identical 
■with true religion, John Scotus, 358, 360 ; Arabian 
philos, 405-417, Jewish, 417-428, its end the 
knowledge of God, Alfarabi, 412 , deciee affirming 
the subordination of philos to theology, 444, 
Modern Philos , Vol II , divisions of the latter, 
II 1, First Division Epoch of Tiansition, 4-31, 
philos and Protestantism, 15-19 , necessary to the 
Reformation, 17 , supplemented by revelation, 
Tauiellus, 26, Second Divis of Mod Philos . 
Empiricism, Dogmatism, and Skepticism, 32-185 , 
its objects and subdivisions, Lord Bacon, 36, 87, 
defined by Hobbes, 39 , relation to positive religion, 
Spinoza and others, 60, 61 , Leibnitz on piogress 
in, 102, Third and Last Division oi Modern 
Philos , 135-535 , principle of development of mod- 
em philos,, 136, 137 transcendental, Kant, 154, 
principle of, Fichte, 208, 209, Schellmg, 214, 215 , 
Schellmg’s definition of, 220 . Hegel’s def., 231, 233, 
243, relation to theology, Schleiermachci (see 
“Theology”); its starting-point, Schopenhauer, 
261, defined by Herbert, I. 4, II 264, 268, its 
fundamental pi oblem, TJlrici, 300, 801 , Eecent 
German, 292-337 , of the Unconscious 336 , out of 
Germany, 337 seq, (m France, 837-347 , m Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, 346 ; m Sweden, Rus- 
sia, Modem Gieece, Spam, 317, m England and 


[ Amentia, Appendix J . m Italy, Appendix II ), 
i defined by Romagnosi, 485 , by Galnppi, 480, by 
Rosrnim, 490. 

Philip the Opuntian, 1. 133, 135. 

Philo the Jew, life oi, 1. 22b, 229 ; doctrine, 224, 225, 
229-231. 

Philo the Megarian, I 96, 

Philotlemns, I. 201, 2U5 
Philolaus, I, 43, 46, 48, 49. 

Philoponus, 1. 181 

Philoponus, Johannes I. 255, 259, 347, 349, 402. 

Philo of Larissa, the Academic, I. 133, 136, 215, 218, 
Photrns, Patriarch of Constantinople, I. 408, 

Physics, woiks on ancient theories of, I 23 , Ionic 
theories, 82-43, Xenophanes’ doctrines m, 53, 
Parmenides’ cosmogony, 57, of Empedocles, 60 
63 , of Anaxagoras, 64-66 , of the Atomists, 67-70 , 
of Plato, 123-128, of Anstotle, 163-169; of the 
Stoics, 194-197, of Epicuius, 205-208, m the 
transitional period of modem philosophy, II 20 
seq , of Descartes, 45, 46, and mechanics, Leib- 
nitz, 106 ; synthetic judgments m, Kant, 155, 163, 
164, doctrines of Kant, 158, 178-180, “The New 
Physics ” m England, 370, 371. 

“Physiocrats,” The, II 128, 129. 

Piccolommi, Francis, II 14 

Pico, John, of Mirandola, II 9, 464, 468. 

Pico, John Francis, of Mnandola, II. 9, 468 
Pieton, J. A , II 4 12 
Pistis Sophia, I 289 

Plato, his conception of philosophy, I 3 , as histonan 
ot philos , 18 , on the Eleatics, 52 , on the Soph- 
ists, 73, 77, on Protagoras, 74, on Goigias, 76, 
77 , relation of his philosophy to that of Socrates, 
88, 89 , on Antisthenes, 92 , life of, 98-104 , writ- 
ings, 104-115 , his dialectic, 115-117, 119-123 , his 
physics, 123-128, his ethics, 128-132; an “Attic- 
speaking Moses,” 237, his doctrine as compared 
with that of Plotinus, 246 , instructed by Mo=es 
and the prophets (Justm Martyr), 290, 293, in- 
fluence on Church Fathers, 313, Augustine on, 
337, 338 , works known to mediaeval scholars, 367 ; 
defended and expounded by Bonaventura, 435. 

Place, Conyeis, II 367 
Platnei, Ernst, II. 119. 

Platonism, m Gnosticism, I 285, of the Chinch 
Fathers, 318 ; Augustine on, 337, 338 ; Abelard on, 
394, influence m the Cabala. 421, m Jewish 
philos., 428, in the 13th and 14th centuries, 429, 
436, m German Mysticism, 468; after the end of 
the scholastic philos , II 5 seq. 462 , m English 
philos , 35, 41. 

Platomsts (see Academies), Eclectic, I 234-238, 
Neo-, 238 seq 

Pleasure, Cyrenaic doctrmes of, I 95-98 , Aristotelian 
view of, 169, 172 , Stoic doctime, 198 , Epicurean 
docti , 208-212 , doctr. of Descartes, II. 53 
Pletho, Georgius Gemistus, II 5, 8, 9. 

Plotinus, I 238-251. life, 243, 244; docti me, 246- 
242, 244-251 , reproduced by Spmoza, II. 72. 
Ploucquet, Gottfried, II 118. 

Plutarch of Athens, I. 238, 255, 266 

Plutaich of Cheer onea, as historian of philosophy, 

I 20, on the history of the MS of Aristotle's 
works, 149 ; his philos, position, 234 , doctrine, 238, 
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Poetry, its basis and divisions, Loxd Bacon, II. 36 
Ponet, Piene, II 20, 54 
JS pjpn io, I 133, 135 
Pomianus, Angelas, II 11. 

Politics, histones of, I 12-13 ; histones of Greek and 
Roman theories, 23-24, theories piopounded by 
Sophists, 79, doctrine of Socrates, 86, of Antis- 
thenes, 93, 94 , of Plato, 128-130 , of Aristotle, 
169, 170, 177, of Macchiavelli, II 29, 30, of 
Hobhes, 34, 40 , must be based on induction, Ba- 
con, 38 , views of Spinoza, 61 , Montesquieu, 125. 
126, of Hegel, 241, 242 
Pollio, I 190. 

Polus, the Sophist, I. 79 
Polycenus, I 201. 

Polycaip, I 274 278, 279 
Polystiatus, I. 20 1. 

Pompom tmb, Petm% II 6, 13, 463-4, 46o 

Poppo, I. 369 

Pordage, John, II 20, 11. 

Poiphyry, Neo-Platomst, I. 181,212, 251, 252, the 
I. sag one of, 252, 365 
Porta, Simon, II 11, 467. 

Porter N , II. 45S 

Posidonius of Rhodes, I. 185, 189, teacher of Cieeio, 
218 

“Positivism,” II. 337, 344, 845: in Italy, 513-516. 
Potamo, the Alexandrian, I 243. 

Potamo, the Lesbian. I 243 
Powell, Barlen, II 439 

Powder, Reid’s explanation of the notion of, II 
401 

Pi anti on the categones of Aristotle I 155, referred 
to on the ancient philos. writings knowm to the 
Scholastics, 367, 430 ; his writings, II. 295 
Piaxeas, the Monarchian, I 308 
Preiss, II. 310 

Priestley, Joseph, II. SO, 89, 388 389 
Principnim iclentitatis rndtcernahthum^ Stoic doctr , 
I. 196, Leibnitz, II. 109. denied by Kant, 145 
(cf 173) 

Principles, Aristotle, I 152, 157 , Galenus adds one 
to the four of Aristotle, 237 , first, how obtained, 
Occam, 463 , none innate, Locke, II 79, 83, 84 , of 
reasoning and knowledge, Leibnitz, 11.113, Kant, 
144, 145 regulative, Kant, 158 , first, Beid, 40C 
Tiros Brown, II 409, Hamilton, 417, 418. 

Puscianus, I. 259 
Puscus, I. 252, 254 
Prisons, Helvidius, I 190 

Piobable, The degiees of, acc. to Carneadc®, I 136 , 
implies tiuth, Saint Augustine, 338. 

Probus, Syrian commentator of Aristotle, I 403 
Proclus, on Thales and ongm of mathematical sci- 
ences, I 34 35 , member of the Athenian school, 
238 ,* hiswoik, 255 , life and doctime, 257, 258 Ct 
425 

Prodicus of Ceos, I 18 

Protagoras of Abclei a, Life of, I. 74 , doctrine, 73- 
76. 

Protestantism and philos., II. 15-19 
Protestants, The , efforts of Leibnitz to effect a re- 
union wuth the Catholics, II. 101 
Providence, Sioic doctrine, I 194, 196 ; Cicero, 220 
Lactantms, 323, 


Psellus, Michael. I 102, 101, IT 10 
Pseudo-Dionysius (sec Djou the Areop ) 

Psychology, (cf “ Soiu* and “Intellect 1 ) hi&ront# 
of, I 12 , Psychol of Albertus Magnus, 437, 439 
40, of Thomas Aquinas, 411-42, 449-50, of Dun's 
Scotus, 456, of Eckhait, 472, 473 Melanchthon, 
II 18, 19, subject of, Lord Bacon, 37, of Descartes, 
43 51-53, of Spmoza, 73 seq , of Locke, 79, 
80, S2-S5 , of Leibnitz, 92, 110, 111 , rational, Karft, 
157, 173 seq , of Herbart, 265-66, 278-278 , of 
Beneke, 281, 2S2, 286-290, of Lotze, 316-318; m 
England previous to Descai tea’s and Hobbes’s time, 
351-356, of Locke’s critics and defenders, 364- 
*309, m England, 18th century 371 seq , the Asso- 
ciation^, m England, 386 seq , 406, 409, 421 seq 
(Doctunesof Italian philosophers, see below”, s «. 

“ Soul ”) 

Ptolemies, The, of Alcxandua, Epicureans, I 201, 
Puffendorf, Samuel von, TI 115 
Pynho, the Skeptic, and the Meganans, I 91 , life 
and doctune 212-214. 

Pythagoras, his notion of philosophy, I 2 Ins liie 
and doctune, 42 seq , woik falsely n.-enbed to, 
425 

Pythagoiean Philosophy, The T 29-32, 42-49, its in- 
fluence with Nicolaus Cusanus, II 24. 

Quadratus, Apology of, I 291 
Qualities, pumaiyand secondaiy, Locke, IT 79, 85, 
occult, denied by Leibnitz and others, 103 , prunaiy 
and secondary, Reid, 399 , doctune of James Mill 
concerning, 425. 

Quantity, kinds of, Reid, 397 , James Mill on, 425 ; 

J S. Mill on, 42S 
Qnesnay, IL. 128, 

Radenhausen, C , II 335 
Raey, II 53 
Aaimbert, I. 373. 

Rakusu, The, sect of Ebionitic Ckustians, I 409. 
Ramsay, George, II 439 
Ramus, Petrus, II 12, 19, 25 
Rationalism, Theological, with Spinoza, II 61 , m 
fluence of the School of Leibnitz and Wolf, 118, 
with Lessing, 120 122, with Kant, 1S1, 185-lo7 
Rauch, F A , II 457. 

Raymundus Lullus (or Luthus), T 457, 459. 
Raymundus of Sabunde, I 467, 467 
Realism (material) with Teitullian, I 305 , (mediae- 
val!, Scotus Erigcna, 358, 803, 364, beginnings oi, 
365, 371 ; varieties of, 306 , with Ei ic oi Auxerrc, 
807, 308 , Remigius, 368 , m the work Super Por 
phynum , 3G9, contrasted with Nominalism (366), 
874, and the doctr ot the Trinity, 877, and the 
ontological aigument, 8S5, with Anselm, 3S1-3S5, 
what it affirms, 386 , combated by Will of Occam, 11 
462, required to be taught at Paris, 467, the 
rational realism of Bardili, II 204 , mediaeval, re- 
newed by Schellmg, 221 ; as held by Heibart, 261 
seq. ; must go hand-m-hand with idealism, Ulnci, 
301; Galuppi’s “ realism, ” 4S6-7 
Realistic element m Kant’s philosophy, II. 136, 151. 
Reason, active and passive (ci, “Intellect”), Am 
totle, I 104, 167-8 , docti me of Theophrastus, 182 , 
of Alexander Aphrod , 184, 185 , m the system of 
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Plotinus (the Nous), 241, 247 , forms of manifes- 
tation of, Gcibert, 370 , unable alone to attain to 
the knowledge of ceitam dogmatic truths, Thom 
Aquinas, 443 , its sphere, Eckhart, 472, 473 , early 
Protestant opinion, that reason conflicts with faith, 
II, 15, 16 , reason apprehends the necessary, Spino- 
za, 75, punciple of, sufficient, Leibnitz, 113 , agree- 
ment of reason with faith, 113 ; principle of suffc 
leas . Kant, 144, 145 , Ideas of the, Kant, 157, 158, 
173 seq , defined, 159, 173 ; primacy of the practi- 
cal reason, 184, defined by Jacobi, 200, Schellmg 
on absolute leason, 220 . relation of absolute reason 
to nature and spirit, Hegel, 231 , sufficient, princi- 
ple of, Schopenhauer, 258-260 , defined by Herbait, 
278 , impersonal, Cousin, 342 , highest operation of, 
P Browne, 367 , the only guide, Toland, 372 
Reasoning, doctrine of J. S. Mill, II. 428, 42D. 
Recipiocity, Law of, Kant, II, 171 , umveisal, 
Schleiermachti, 241 

Recognitions Pseudo-Clementine, I. 274, 276. 
Redepennmg, his summaiy of Ongen’s doctime, I. 
316. 

Reflection, or internal peiception, as a source ot 
knowledge. Locke, II. 79, 84-87 , conceptions of, 
Kant, 172, 173 , transcendental, 173. 

Regius, II 53. 

Reiche, A., II 310 

Reichhn-Meldegg, K A. von, cited on the parallel- 
ism of ancient and modem philosophy, II. 3, 4 , 
works, 331 

Retd, Thomas, II 131, 135, 391, seq 
Retfl, J F., II. 296. 

Reimaius, H S , II 118, 

Rombcck, J G- , II 117. 

Bernhard, I, 0b9 

Remhold, E , as histonan of philos , I, 10. 

Remhold, K L , II. 194, 196, 197, 212. 

Relativity of thought, II 418, 419, 514-15 
Religion, Positive, a means of discipline lor the multi- 
tude, Abubacei, I 415 , doctrine of Hobbes, II 40 , 
founded on reason, English Deists 40 , relation to 
philosophy, Spinoza and otheis, 60, 61 , Kant on, 
181, 185-187 , defined by J. S. Reck, 204 ; Hegel’s 
conception of, 233, 243 , founded on the feeling of 
absolute dependence, Schleieimachei, 245, S.'s 
philosophy of, 249-252 , naturalistic, Lowenthal, 
334 , capacity for as distinctive of man, 355 , first 
English writer on evidences of, 360 , Hume on 
Natural R , 378, 379 ; natural religion and Chris- 
tianity, Dr Claike, 380 , Butler’s Analogy of, 385 , 
notions of H Spencer concerning, 433 , natuial, 
Galuppi, 488 

Remigras of Auxerie, I. 3bS. 

Reminiscence (recollection of ideas), Plato, I 127, 
combated by Thomas Aqumas, 442, 450 
Remusat, C , cited on Abelaid’s doctrine, I 392 
Renaissance, The age of the, m Italy, II. 461 seq 
Rcneri, II 53. 

Representation, mental, Aristotle, I 16S; the Stoics, 
193 , Epicuius, 203, 204 , agiees, when true with 
its object, Spinoza, II 69 , condition of all modes 
of thought, 73 ; = Phenomena (see “ Berkeley ” and 
“Hume”), Kant, 156, 165, 168, 170. 

Repulsion, among material elements, Kant, II. 1 15 
Re si, G-. L W., II. 310. 


Resurrection, The doctime of, defended by Athena- 
goras, I. 297, a “sacred allegory,” Synesms, 348, 
defended by Algazel, 414 , accepted by Maimonijaa^ 
428 

Rhetoric, of the Sophists, I. 73, 75 (Protagoras), 77 
(Gorgias) , Aristotelian view of, 180 , Stoic inclu- 
sion of, in logic, 191, included m “dialectic,” 
364 

Pachard of Middletown, I 457-45S 
Richter, F , II. 296 

Ritschl, A., on Jewish and Pauline Christianity, I 
273 

Ritter, H , as histonan of philosophy, I. 10 , of 
Greek philos , 28 , Cxted on the blending of Neo- 
platonic and Christian doctrines, 349 , philos. atti- 
tude and works of, II. 306-7. 

Rixnei, as histonan of philosophy, I 10 , II 226-7, 

Robert of Tans, I 361, 373 

Robraet, Jean Baptnte II 12*3, 129 

Ruder II 231 

Roez, H H E , II 310. 

Rohmer, F , II 335 
Itomagnosi, G D , II 478, 484 
Romang. J. P II 306, 307 
Roscellinu-i, Nominalist, I 361, 372-376, 380 
Piosenkianz, J, Karl F , Ed. of Kant, II 138, works 
and philos , 296 
Roscnkranz, Wilhelm, II 231 
Rosmmi, Antonio, II 490 496 
Rosslei, C , II. 296 
Rothe, R , II 306, 807 
Rotscher, II. T , II 296. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, II. 122, 126, 132. 

Rowland, D , II 440 
Rowland, J , II 441 
Royer-Collard, II 337, 340 
Rudiger, Andreas, II. 116, 117 
Rufus, C Musonius, 1 1 185, 190 
Ruge, A , II 296. 

Ruabroek, Johann, I. 469, 484 
Ru-h, Janie-*, II 458. 


Saadja ben Joseph al Fapumi, I. 418, 423, 424 
Sabelhus, I. 309, 310 , his doctrine compared with 
that of evangelical Christendom, 311, and of Rov 
cellinus, 376 
Salat, J , II 2U0. 

Sallustius, Neo-Platomst, I 252, 25 1 
Sanchez, Francis, II 6, 15 
Sansevenno, II 512 
Saturmnus, Gnostic, I. 280, 283, 284 
Satyrus, T 1S3. 

Sotevola, Q Mncius I 189 

Science, what 9 Occam, I 463 , beginnings of mod- 
ern, II 19 seq. , the image of reality, Bacon, 37, 
compared with art, Schellmg, 219 , founded m sta- 
tistics, Gioja, 483-4 
Scioppius, Casp , II 14. 

Sohaarschmidt, on the Platon dialogues, I 111. 

Schad, J. B , II 212 

Schallei, J , II 296 

Sohasler, M , II. 296-297 

Schefflei, Johann (Angelus Silenus), IT 115 

Schegk, Jacob, II. 19, 26. 
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Schelhng, F W. J , Ins definition of philosophy, I 
5 , bonower fiom Boehme, II 20 , Jacobi on, 198, 
r-SQQ^ gems of his philosophy with Bardili, 203, and 
Fichte, 212 , his hie, 214 , doctrine, 213-225 , He 
gel on Ins philos , 237. 

Schem Tob ben J oseph ibn Falaquera, I 424, 42S 
Schemata, Transcendental, of Kant, II 171. 
Scherbms, Philip, II. 19, 26 
Schiller, Frieduch, II 194, 197, 198 
Schilling, G , II 310. 

Schlegel, Fiiednch, II 212. 

Schleiden, Matthias, II 203 

Schleiermacher’s classification of the Platonic dia- 
logues, I 108, 109 , philos impulses received from 
Schelhng, II 226 , his life, 246-248 , his doctrine, 
244, 251, 249-254, 532 ; his pupils, 306 
Schhephake, II 231 
Schmid, K. E , II 19G. 

Schmid, L and F. X , II 305, 337 
Schmidt, A and It , II 297 
Schmuckcr, S S , II 457 
“ Scholastic,” origin ot the term, I. 356 
Scholasticism, foreshadowed, I 262, 328, 347 ; defined, 
355 , history of, 355-467 , its indebtedness to the 
Aiabs and the Jews, 419, 427 , and Anstotelianisni, 
429-132, highest bloom of, m Thomas Aquinas, 
440 , method of, overthrown by Bacon, II 34 , at 
the present time, 337 , earliest opposition to, in 
Italy, 461 seq ; modern Italian, 511-13 
Schopenhauei, his life, II 257, 258, his doctnne, 255, 
256, 258-264, 532, followed or cnticised byBeneke, 
284; disciples, 307, 308, how followed by Hart- 
mann, 336 

Schubert, G H. \ on, II 226, 228 
Schulz, F A., II. 139 
Schwab, J. C , II 105 
Schwartz, C , II , 307. 

Schwarz, Hemr. and Hermann, II. 297 
Schwegler, A , as historian of philosophy, I 11 , on 
Jewish and Pauline Christianity, 273 , his works, 
II 297 

Schwenckfeld, Caspar , II. 20, 29. 

Schultz, J., II. 194, 196. 

Schulze, G E , II 194-196 
Scipio, I 189. 

Scripture, inspired, Austobulus, I 223, Ongen, 318, 
allegorical interpretation of, Philo, 229 , the Gnos- 
tics, 282, 284 , Clement and Origcn, 311, 318, 319 , 
authority of, Gregory of Nyssa, etc , 32S , Scotus 
Engena, 360 , Abelard, 395 , allegor mterpi of the 
Cabalists, 418 seq , and of Maimomdes, 427, 428 , 
Spinoza on the interpretation of, II 61. 

Staseas, 1. 180, 183 
Stewart, Dug aid, II 135. 

St Martin, II. 20 

Stoics, The, their definition of philosophy, I 4; 

their school, 185, 200 
Strato of Lampsacus, I 189, 183, 446. 

Sturm, II 53. 

Secundus of Athens, I. 232, 234 
Sederholm, K„ II. 306. 

Peelye, J. H , II., 456. 

■Selection, Natural, accoidmg to Empedocles, I. 62 , 
Epicurus, 206 
S< lie, C f G., II. 195. 


Seneca, L Anneeus, cited on defin, of philos ,14* 
on the Stoic and Meganc ideis of wisdom, 91 . 
Stoic, 185 , character and doccrme. 190. 

Senglei, J , II 305. 

Senneit, II , 25 

Sensation, Atomistic doctrine of, I 67, 70 ; seat of, 
Ai istotle, 168 , alone possesses immediate certainty, 
Nizohus, II 11 , Hobbes on, 39 , Descartes, 5(1; 
as source of knowledge, Locke, 79, 84 seq , source 
of all thought and \ olition, De la Mettne, 126 , 
soiuce of all ideas, Condillac, 127 , immanent m all 
matter, Diderot, 1 28 , sen sation ( ‘ ‘ impi essions 11 ) 
distinguished iiora ideas, by Hume, 132 , origin of, 
Kant, 168, sensation and its lesults, Beneke, 287 
seq , defined by Lotze, 312 , measurement of in- 
tensity of, 321, 322, distinguished from percep- 
tion, 340 , accompanied by idea of duiation, Hut- 
cheson, 393 , discussed by Beid, 397-399 , by Thos. 
Biown, 411, 412, defined and classified by James 
Mill, 423 , dicta of J S Mill concerning, 428 
Sensationalism, with Hobbes, II 39 , of Condillac, 
127, of Bonnet, 128, with Laionugmoie, 130 , with 
Czolbe, 333 , with Cabams, 338, 339 
Senses, The, Heraclitus on, I 42 , Parmenides on, 
56, 57, unveiacityof their repoits, Zeno of Elea, 
58, Democritus on, 70, Plato on (see “Percep- 
tion,” the internal sense distinguished tiom the 
external, Augustine, 340 , as agents of knowledge, 
Locke, II 79 84 seq , foims of the external and 
internal, Kant, 165 ; furnish the material of know- 
ledge, 244, 251, the internal sense as understood 
by Herbarl, 278, denied by Beneke, 284, inner 
and external, Herbert of Cher bury, 355, F Hutche- 
son, 892 

| Septuagint, The, I 223, 226 , and the Cabala, 421 
Seigeant, John, II 357, 365 
Sergius of Besama, I 403. 

Seven Wise Men, The, I 26 

Severianus, I 259 

Severas, I 234, 236 

Sextius, Q , and the Sextians, 1 221 

Seydel, B , II 306 

Shaftesbuiy, Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of, II 80, 
90, 377 

Sherlock, William, II 366. 

Siger of Brabant, I 457-58 

Simmias, the Pythagorean, I 43 

Simplicius, I 181, 255, 259 

Sm, Original, Edwards’s doctnne of, II. 448 

Sirmond, Anton, II, 12 

Skepticism, Cheek, among the Academics, I 137, 
138 1 in. the Skeptic School, 212-217 , combated by 
Samt Augustine, 333, 335, 338. 339, of Alg.wel, 
414; with Duns Scotus, 452; revived by Mon- 
taigne and otheis, II 6, 14; with Nic. Cusanus, 
28, its pimciplo, 32, maintained by Glanville, 35, 
41, of Bayle, 54, maintained by Hunhaym, 115: 
of D’Alembert, 128 ; of Hume, 130-18 1 , defined by 
Kant, 154, 159 , m Germany, 194 ; the begrunifig ol 
philosophy, Herbart, 270. 

Smait, B. H m II. 439 
Smith, Adam, II. 91, 393, 394. 

Smith, Alex , II. 439 
Smith, H B , II 459 
Smith, John, of Cambridge, II, 359. 
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Smith, jr G , II 440. 

Smith, Sam St , II 457 
Smith, William, II 440 
Snellman, Gh W, 11.297 

Socrates, Conception of Philosophy, I 2-3 , his lire, 
83-85 ; accusation and death, 81, 87, 88 , doc- 
trine, 80, 83, 85-87 , disciples, 88, 89, as master oi 
tfie Stoics, 187 
Sohar , The, I 417, 422, 423 
Solger, EWP,n 226 228 
Sopater, Neo-Platomst, I 252, 254 
Sophists, The, their doctrme and character, I 71-73 , 
and Socrates, 80, 81, 87 , their ethical stand-poin*, 
77 , the later Sophists, 79, 80 
Eorbi&ie, Samuel, II. 15. 

Boteriology, The, of Anselm, I 378, 379, 386 
Sotion, I 183. 

Sotion of Alexandria, I 221, 232 
Soul, The, works on ancient views of its immortality, 
I. 24, the sonl a harmony, Pythagoiean doctrine, 
47, 49 ; atomistic doctune of, 07, 70 , the blood as 
its substratum, Cntias, 79, Platonic doctrine of, 
123, 127 , immortality of, Plato, 124, 127, 128 , pie- 
existence of, 127 (Christian doctrines), 311, 312, 
defined by Speusippus and Xenocrates, 134 , Aris- 
totelian doctrme, 164, 168 , a harmony, Aristox- 
enus the “Musician,” 183, Stoic doctr, 194-196; 
Epicurean doctr , 206, 207 ; precedes and survives 
the body, Plotimc doctrine, 241, 248, 249 , material, 
305 , its natuial immortality denied by Arnobius, 
322, 323 , immoital, but Plato’s arguments insuf- 
ficient, Lactantius, 325, doctrine of Gregory of 
Nyssa, 326, 832 , of Augustine, 342-344 , of Neme- 
sius, 347, 349 , of Claudianus Mamertus, Cassio- 
dorus, Cassramrs, Hilanus, and Paustus, 352- 
854 , creation of, William ot Conches, 398 , sub- 
stantiality of, defended by William of Auvergne, 
433, 434 , doctrme of Alb. Magnus, 439 , of Thomas 
Aquinas, 441, 449 , faculties realiter distinguished, 
Duns Scotus, 453, sensitive and intellective, Oc- 
cam, 464 , doctime of Eckhart, 472, 476 , of Lord 
Bacon, II. 37 , an unextended, thinking substance, 
Descartes, 42, 50 52 , doctrine of Locke, 80, 84, 85, 
87 , a substantial monad, Leibnitz, 92, 110, 111 , an 
extended substance, Rudiger, 117 , an abstraction, 
Lichtenberg, 120 , Voltaire on, 125 , function of 
the body, de la Mettue, 126-27 , idea of the leason, 
Kant, 157, 174, 175; postulate of immortality of, 
181, 185 , defined by Heibart, 265, 276 , human, 
distinguished from soul of brute. Beneke, 290 , its 
natuie, Ulrici, 303, Tiendelenbuig, 328 , defended 
against materialism, 332 , its nature and faculties, 
Sir John Davies, 358, 354 , faculties of, Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, 354 , mortality of, Coward and 
others, 372 , per contra , Andrew Baxter. 372, 373 , 
a substantial force, Galuppi, 487 , Rosmrni on the 
nature of, 493. 

Space, unreality of, Zeno of Elea, I 58 ; Mellissus, 
60, Atomistic doctrme, 69 , Anstotehan doctune, 
164, 166; the Stoics, 196, the Epicureans, 205- 
207; God, “the space of all things,” Arnobius, 
322 . intrinsic unreality of, Eckhart, 469 ; animate, 
Oampanella, II 28 , infinite, the sensorium of the 
Deity, Newton, 90 ; the order of co-existing *“ie- j 
nomena, Leibnitz, 93, 111, cf„ 114 , Kant's curlier 


I views of, 149, latei views, 150, 157, 164-65, 168, 
526 , an empirical conception, Herder, 201 , doctune 
of Schleieimacher, 244, 251 , of Schopenhauer, 25 5^ 
25S, 259, contradictions involved in, Heibart, 2'<1 , 
source of space as foim of thought, 278 , space and 
internal perception, 2S9, 290 , views of Lotze, 320 , 
conception of, flows from the conception of motion, 
Trendelenbuig, 327, 525 , Trendelenbuig on Kant’s 
doctrme of, 330, 525 , internal space, 341 (cf 334, 
Note), ougin of our knowledge ot, Reid, 399, ex- 
plained by James Mill, 425, as undei stood by A. 
Bam, 431 

Spalding, Samuel, II 489 
I Spaventa, B , II 510 

Species, “second substances,” Aristotle, I 161 , pos- 
sess tiue being, Eric, 368, realistic theory of in- 
herence m individuals, 372, 376, 377 , counter-doc- 
tune of Nominalism, 374 , Anstotel doctr held by 
Anselm, 381 , as defined m the work Be Genenbus 
et Speciebus, 397, doctrine of vauous scholastics, 
39S, 399 , of Avicenna, 413 , unieal (nominalistic 
doctrine), 461, 462 , Leibnitz, II 193 
Spencer, Heibert, II 431-438 
Speusippus, I 133, 134. 

Sphserus the Stoic, I 1S5, 188 

Spheres, Haimony of the, Pythagorean doctrine, I. 

47 , the Celestial, Platonic doctrine, 12b, 127 
Spiess, G. A , II 335 

Spinoza, Baruch de, Life of, II 60 , doctrme, 55, GO- 
78 , “ confutation of S ” by John Toland, 90 
Spmozism, The alleged, of Lessing, II 120, 198; 
modified, held by Deschamps, 129, 130 , Jacobi on, 
194, 198-200 , with Heider, 201 , with Schellmg, 
213 

Spir, A , II. 312 

Spirit, the human, Anselm on its nature, I 383 , the 
ideal pole of being, Schellmg, II 213, Hegel’s 
Phenomenology and Philosophy of, 232, 233, 237, 
238, 241-243 

Sprenger, cited on Mohammedanism, I. 408 
Stahl, F J., II 226, 231. 

Stanley, his History of Philosophy, I S 
State, Platonic theoiy of the I 129, 131, 132 , Aris- 
totelian doctime of, 169, 170, 177 , docti ol 
Cicero, 221 , theory of Campanella, II. 28, 29 , 
philosophy of, m the period of transition to modem 
philosophy, 30, 31 , theory of Hobbes, 34, 40 , its 
province, Spinoza, 61 , doctrme oi Herbart, 266 ; 
its origin m nature and leason, Roinagnosi, 485, 
Steffens, H , II 226, 228 
Stembait, G S , II 120. 

Stemhart on the Platonic dialogues, 1. 109 
Stemthal, H., II 310. 

Stephan, II 310 
Stewart, Dugald, II 403-408. 

Stiedenroth, E , II 310. 

Stillmgfleet, Edward, If 364, 365. 

Stilpo of Megara, I 90, Ol 

Stirling, J H , II. 438 

St Lambert, Charles Francois de, II 129. 

Stoicheiology, ot Plato, I 117, 122 
Stoicism, among the Peripatetics, 1. 184 , revived, II 
6, 14 

Stoy, K V , II 310. 

Strabo, on the history of Aristotle’s MSS , I. 149, 
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Strater, T , II 297. 

Strauss, D. F , II. 297 
~§fcruhneck, F. W , II 335 
Stiumpell, L , II. 310, 311 
Stutzmann, J J , II 227 
St Victor, Hugo ot, I 387, 400 
Si. Victor, Richaid oi, I 387, 400 
St. Victor, Walter of, I 400 
Simon Magus, I. 283 
Suabedissen, D T. A , II 228 
Suarez, Francis, I 452 

Subjectivism oi the Sophists, I 70-73; of Protagoias, 
74, 75 , of other individual Sophists, 77-79 , not 
attributable to Spinoza, II 05 , of Kant, 114, 13G 
Sublime, The, Kant on, II. 1S8, 191 seq. , Giobeiti 
on, 501-2. 

Substance, An&totle, I 155,157,100,101, Aristotle’s 
doctrine applied to the Tmnty, 347, the divine 
includes ail things, Scotus Bugena, 303 , — and ac- 
cident, Remigius, 308, in tiansubstantiation, 370, 
371 , doctrine of Roscclhmis, 375 , two meanings 
of, Gilbertus, 399, Descartes’s definition, II 51, 
52 , Spinoza’s doctune, 55, 02, 03, 05-07, 09-71 , 
views of Locke on the conception of, 79, 80, 87 , 
monadic theory of, Leibnitz, 92, 107 seq. , negative 
doctune of Hume, 134, 52 1, nature ot the nottoii 
Kant, 106 seq , law ot persistence of, 171 , Lamen- 
nais on, 343 ; two forms of, distinguished by J S 
Mill, 428 

Suicide permissible, I 200. 

Smnshead (or Suisset), Richard, I 407 
Sulzer, J a , II 119, 120 

Mamma Sententiarum (Petei the Lombard), 387, 399, 
400 , T/teoloijice (Alex of Hales), 433, 434, (Thom 
Aquinas) 441. 

Susemihl, on Plato’s P/imclrus, I 113 
Suso, Hemuch, I 469, 484 

Syllogism, The, Aristotle on, I 152, 155, 150 , doc- 
trine of, developed by Peripatetics, 182, Stoic, 
treatment ot, 193 , valuelessness ot, 21 0 , fourth fig- 
ure of, 237 , held m disesteem by Lord Bacon, II 
38; the fii&t figure, alone, admitted by Kant, 1 10 , 
Hegel on, 210 
Sylvam, Pierre, II. 53 
Symon, T C , II. 440. 

Synesius of Cyrene, I. 347-349 
Syrian philosophers of the Middle Ages, I. 402-405 
Christians and translators and the Arabs, 410 , 
School, I 252-234 
Syuanus, I. 255, 250 

Tappan, H. P , II. 446, 453. 

Taste, aesthetic faculty, Kant, II 187. 

Tatian, I 291, 296. 

Tauler, Johann, I. 409, 484 
Taurellus, Nicolaus, II 19, 20, 20 
Taute, G. F , II 311 
Taylor, George, II. 459. 

Taylor, Isaac, II. 430. 

Taylor, N. W., II. 452 

Teleology, of Socrates, I SO , of Aristotle, 163, 164, 
166, 108; denied by Epicurus, 205, 206; of Lac- 
tantius, 325, of Gregory of Nyssa, 328; defended 
by English writers, II. 41 , with Leibnitz, 106 , m 
one of Kant’s earlier works, 143 ; K.’s final doc- 


time, 1SS seq , with Ileibart, 206, 279 , of LoDe, 
313, 320, of Trendelenburg, 327-329, limits oi, 
Hume, 378 

j Telesius, Bernaidraus, II 6, 20, 25, 405, 409 
Tempier, Etienne, I 400, 471 

Tennemann, W G , as historian of philos , I 9-10 ; 

of Greek lhilos., 28, II. 197. 

Tepe, G., II. 311. 

Tertullian, life and doctime, 1 303-306, cited on 
Monarchianism, 308 

Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, The, I 27 i, 
277 

Ifctcns, J N , II. 119 

Thales of Miletus, I 32, age, 33, doctrine, 34-35 
Thaulow, G , II 297 
Thomistia, J 201 

Theim&tms, I 181, 252, 251, cited by Avonots, 416 
Theodor us ot Asine, I 252, 254 
Theodoiub, the Cyienaic, f , 95, 97 
Theodoras Motochita, I 405 
Theodotus of Byzantium, 1 308 
Theology oi Heraclitus, I 38, 40, 41 , ot Xenophanes, 
51, 52, of Anaxagoras, 03-60, oi Senates 80, 86, 
87, of Aiibtotle, 162, 163, three kinds ot, Fame- 
tius, 189 , of the Stoics, 19 1, 195 , attacked by the 
Skeptics, 217, of the Jewish-Aloxandnans, 222 
seq , ot Plutarch, 230, of Niunenrus, 237, 238, ot 
Jaiubhchus, 252, 25 1, and philosophy, 201-203, 
ot Jesus and his Apostles, 201-271, ot the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, 271-280, of the Gnostics, 280-290, 
of Justm Maifcyi, 293, 291, of Athonagoras, 296, 
297 , of lrenams, 300, 301 , of Hippolytus, 302 ; ol 
Tertullian, 305, 300, of Monai cl nanism, 306-310, 
of Arnobius, 322 , of Laetuntms. 324 , of G regoi y 
of Nyssa, 320, 328-331 , ot Sami Augustine, 340 
342, “affirmative” and “abstracting” or nega- 
tive, 350, 351, 359, 301 , of Pseudo-Dionysius, 351 , 
oi Scotu& Erigena, 358-305 , of Anselm, 378-380 , 
of Abelaid, 387, 398, 394; of Altai abi, 411, 412, oi 
the Cabala, 418-419, 422-23 , Maunomdes on Jew- 
ish, 427, natural and icvealed distinguished and 
separated, 429, 443, 411, ot Albertus Magnus, 430, 
439; of Thomas Aquinas, 441, 413, 447 seq , ot 
Buns Scotus, 452, 455, ot Occam, 400, 401, oi 
Master Eckhart, 409, 47-J seq of Nicolaus Cusa 
nus, II 24 , ol Desuntus, 41, 42, 47-50 , oi Spinoza, 
55, 01-63, 07, 71-73, lational, Kant, 157, 158, 177, 
178, of Fichte, 205, 210, 211, of Schollir.g (set 
“ God”) , Schleiermaehet on the relation of theol- 
ogy to philosphy , 2 15 
Theon of Smyrna, I 234, 235. 

Theophilus of Antioch, I. 291, 297, 29S 
Theophrastus, the Peripatetic, I, 180, 1 82. 

Theosophy (see “ Neo-Platomsm,” “The Cabala”), 
predominant m 3d period of Greek philosophy, X, 
222 , picbent in the transitional period of modern 
philos, II. 20, 24, 29, with Sehclliiig, 213, 22, i 
seq, 

Thexapeutcs, The, I 228. 

Thilo, C. A , II 311 

Thomaeus, Nicolaus Leomcus, II 12 

Thomas Aqumas, 1. 440-452. 

Thomas, Carl, II 311 
Thomas, C., II. 440 

“ Thomas a Kempis ” (see “ Harnerken”). 
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Thomasius, Christian, II 115. 

' Thompson, R. A , II. 439. 

Thomson, William, II 437. 

Thomsen, J. H , II. 459. 

Thought and bemg one, Parmenides, I. 54, 55, 
thought as motion, 1S2, seat of, Strato, 183 inde- 
pendent of material organ, Thomas A.qmr^, 412, 
4&1 , condition of, Pomponatius, II 13, a species 
of reckoning, Hobbes, 40 ; constitutive attribute of 
one kind of substance, Descaites, 42, 52, the order 
of, identical with the order of things, Spinoza, 55, 
73 , its basis in sensation, Diderot, 128 , limits of 
its creative power, Hume, 182 , foims of, Kan<^ 
156, 157, 164 seq ; .postulates of empirical, 171 , 
nature of, Ulnci, 800 , a secretion of the biam, 339 , 

= judgment, Rosmmi, 491, 

Thrasyllus, I. 104, 108, 234, 235 
Thiasymachus, the Sophist, I 79. 

Thucydides, I. 2, 

Thumming, L P , II 117. 

Tiedemann, D., as historian of philos ,19, charac- 
ter of his philosophizing, II. 119, 120, 195. 

Tieftrunk, II 197. 

Timasua, the Pythagorean, I 43 
Time, Aristotelian doctrine of, I 164, 166, Stoic 
doctr , 196 , had a beginning, Albertus Magnus, 
439 , intrinsic unreality ol, Eckhart, 469', the order 
of the succession of phenomena, Leibnitz, II 93 , 
Kant’s earlier view of, 149, 150 , his final opinion, 
150, 157, 105, 526 , an empirical conception, Her- 
der, 201 , view of Schleiermacher, 2 14, 251 , of 
Schopenhauer, 255, 258, 259, contradictions in- 
volved m, Herbart, 271, source of, as form of 
thought, 278 ; conception of, flows from the con- 
ception of motion. Trendelenbmg, 327, 525 , Tren- 
delenburg on Ivant’s doctrine of, 830, 525 , Eeid’s 
doctrine, 399 
Tnnocrates, I 201 

Timon, the Skeptic, and the Meganum, I 91 , his 
doctune, 313, 214 

Tmdal, the English rationalist, II 92, 377, 37S. 

Tittel, G A , II. 195. 

Toland, John, II 91, 376. 

Tracy, I)e, stutx de, II. 130, 339 

Tiadition, Authonty of, Scotus Engena, I 860, con. 

tradictions m, Abelard, 39 1, 395 
Tragedy, Ai lstotehan doctrine ol, I 178-180. 
Transcendental and Tianscendent, the terms defined 
by Kant, II 160 , transcendental objects, or I 
1 ‘ thmgs-m- them selves,’’ 156, 157, 172, 175, 176 
Transcendental Esthetic, 157, 161, 164-166 , Tran- 
scendental Logic, 157, 160, 166 seq , tiansc reflec- 
tion, 173, philosophy, Schcllmg, 217 
Transmigration of the Soul, Pythagoias, I 42,45, 
Plato, 121, the Cabala, 423 
Transubstantiation, dispute with refeience to the 
nature of, I. 81 0, 371 
Travis, II , II. 440 

Trendelenburg on the categories of Austotle, I 154, 
on the fundamental conception in Spinoza’s sys- 
tem, II 59 , his life, works, and philosophy, 324 
330, 525 

f muty, The doctrine of the, asserted by Athenagoras, 
I 29b, 297 , persons of, explanation of Hippolytus, 
302, docti me denied or modified by the Monarch- 
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